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THB  PIRST  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  one  of 
my  coUeagaes  said  in  reply  to  a  casnal  re- 
marie  about  the  scarcity  of  instructors  in 
English,  ''I  don't  see  why  you  shouM  com- 
plain;  any  one  can  teach  English."  He 
was  not  a  member  of  the  department  of 
classical  languages,  nor  yet  of  history;  he 
believed,  to  be  sure,  that  ''the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  Man,''  but  he  would 
have  us  dissect  man  in  the  laboratory, 
register  his  reaction  time,  and  analyze  his 
"complexes";  and  he  was  delightfuUy 
confident  that  from  such  study  alone  can 
come  the  gleam  of  truth  that  shall  ulti- 
mately make  us  free. 

"Any  one  can  teach  English."  How 
many  there  are  who  believe  it,  how  few 
who  know  the  difficulty!  Tet  that  the 
teaching  of  English,  particularly  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  is  a  task  not  to  be  entered 
upon  lightly  or  unadvisedly,  some  of  us 
know  to  be  a  fact  We  have  tried  the 
game.  Like  golf,  it  looks  simple  enough 
to  the  bystander — ^"just  knocking  a  ball 
into  a  tin  cup" — but  how  many  times  the 

.  drive  slices  into  the  rough,  and  how  few 
ten-foot  putts  really  go  downl  The  in- 
structor in  physics  or  mathematics  can  teU 
his  students  they  are  rigUt  or  they  are 

'  wrong,  and  there 's  an  end  on 't.  But  where 
there  is  no  right  or  wrong,  where  nearly 
everything  depends  on  the  individual's  per- 

;  sonal  reaction,  there  is  no  such  comfortable 
take-it  or  leave-it  definitiveness  possible. 
English  composition  is  puzzling  enough,  as 
some  of  our  friends  in  other  departments, 
pressed  into  service  during  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 


inter-regnum  last  year  found  to  their  as- 
tonishment But  the  teaching  of  literature 
is  more  difficult  still :  even  for  Lowell  it  was 
a  task  from  which  he  was  not  loaith  to  be 
relieved. 

This  difficulty  I  presome  we  idiould  all 
admit  to  be  due  primarily  to  the  diaracter 
of  the  material  with  which  we  deaL  The 
record  of  the  accomplishments^  the  hopes, 
the  ideals,  of  our  English-speiddng  race, 
the  fine  distillation  of  the  soul  of  the 
people,  is  of  too  rare  an  essence  to  be 
capable  of  adequate  class  room  analysis 
and  exposition.  One  can  not  "teach"  it, 
as  one  teach  the  elements  of  geometry ;  the 
moment  one  begins  to,  one  finds  oneself 
baffled.  "You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom 
is  shed."  AngeUier  once  said  to  a  friend, 
"You  should  read  poetry  as  you  cross  a 
brook  on  the  stones:  go  over  at  one  rush; 
if  you  stop  to  look  around,  you  will  slip." 
It  is  precisely  the  difficulty  suggested  in 
that  sentence  that  makes  our  problem  hard 
to  solve.  The  poet  himself  does  not  need 
to  "look  around";  the  teadier,  acquainted 
with  the  route  to  the  other  banik,  and 
keenly  alive  to  the  delight  that  comes  from 
spending  the  years  beside  the  clear  waters 
of  this  veritable  river  of  life — ^he  too  is 
reasonably  sure-footed.  But  the  freshman, 
who  has  never  seen  this  bnxA  before,  who 
at  best,  perhaps,  has  heard  it  talked  of, 
and  has  been  forced  to  memorize  some  of 
the  facts  concerning  its  source,  volume, 
and  the  windingB  of  the  current — ^it  is 
hard  to  persuade  him  to  oroes  at  all. 
Moreover,  he  must  stop  to  look  around; 
and  when  he  slips,  he  not  infrequently 
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pulls  his  gmde  witb  him,  and  both  flomukr 
about  in  none  too  graceful  a  fashion.  Or, 
to  drop  the  analogy,  we  -must  train  the 
freshman;  we  must  lead  him  slowly;  but 
the  very  process  of  careful  teaching  whidi 
seems  necessary,  is  apt  to  destroy  or  at 
least  to  conceal  some  of  the  charm  that 
sanctions  the  study  of  letters.  Yes,  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  do,  this  teaching  of  English 
literature;  hard  first  of  all  because  the 
light  that  shines  from  our  pages  is  a  ''light 
that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land'' ;  the  fresh- 
man is  more  interested  in  the  spot-light  of 
the  theater. 

This  difficulty  is  more  or  less  inherent 
in  most  courses  in  English  literature.  It  is 
enhanced,  in  the  average  introductory 
course,  by  the  faet  iihat  a  group  of  in- 
structors conducts  the  work^  and  within 
this  group  there  must  necessarily  be  ap- 
preciable temperamental  differences.  Con- 
sequently, though  I  suppose  we  usually 
avoid  such  disorder  as  Longfellow  re- 
gretted when  he  said  that  the  instructors 
in  his  department  made  a  "four-in-hand  of 
outlandish  animals,  each  pulling  the  wrong 
way,"  we  are  all  subject  to  a  certain 
amount  of  trouible  on  this  score.  Mr.  X  is 
a  medievalist;  Mr.  Y  knows  his  Browning; 
Mr.  Z  wishes  to  give  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  drama.  The  resulting  compromise 
is  unsatisfactory  to  all  of  them. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  with  which  we 
have  to  contend,  arises,  if  my  judgment  is 
correct,  from  an  uncertainty  about  the 
purpose  of  the  course,  or,  possibly,  from  a 
misconception  concerning  the  end  to  be 
sought.  What  is  the  puiipoee  of  the  first 
eoUege  course  in  literature  t  To  awaken 
in  the  students  a  love  for  great  books  t  To 
prepare  them  for  further  work  of  a  more 
advanced  nature!  To  implant  in  their 
minds  a  oommendaible  amount  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  history  of  English 
literature  t 


Well,  the  practise  of  American  colleges 
and  universities  indicates  in  a  general  way 
what  our  purpose  is.  Take  down  the  cata- 
logues of  fifty  representative  institutions, 
and  you  will  find  that  in  most  cases  the 
first  course  in  literature  ib  a  historical 
survey  of  the  development  of  En^^ish 
letters  from  Chaucer—- sometimes  flrom 
''Beowulf" — to  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
Consult  the  men  who  are  resp<Hisible  for 
these  courses,  and  you  discover  that  by  a 
historical  survey  they  mean  the  exposition 
of  the  facts  of  literary  development,  of  the 
infiuences  that  shaped  the  product  of  cer- 
tain periods,  of  the  growth  of  types  like 
the  drama  and  essay,  and  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  certain  individuals.  Almost  al- 
ways  they  place  much  stress  upon  the 
large  movements  of  the  human  spirit  as 
they  are  refiected  in  literature.  The  Ren- 
aissance, the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
the  Romantic  Revival— these  are  the  fas- 
cinating but  somewhat  perplexing  pigeon- 
holes  into  which  we  fit  our  different  sub- 
jects, and  to  illustrate  which  we  encourage 
our  students  to  thumb  their  books  of 
selections.  The  primary  purpose  of  such 
courses,  then,  seems  to  be  to  acquaint  our 
students  with  the  facts  of  literary  history. 

The  value--4it  least  the  potential  value 
^-K>f  such  a  course  is  undoubted.  It  can 
supply  the  students  with  a  body  of  infor- 
mation which  should  be  part  of  the  mental 
equipment  of  an  educated  man.  If  the 
end  of  education  is,  in  Arnold's  phrase, 
"to  render  an  intelligent  being  more  in- 
telligent," such  a  course  would  seem  thor- 
oughly justifiable.  For  the  facts  with 
which  such  a  course  deals  are  both  sub- 
stantial and  significant.  Moreover,  at  a 
time  when  educational  formulas  and  nos- 
trums are  multipl3ang  beyond  all  decency, 
when  the  cry  is  for  appreciation  (so  far 
as  literature  is  concerned)  and  research  is 
being  condemned,  when  all  the  old  dis- 
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ciplines  and  methods  are  being  challenged, 
it  is  worth  mueh  to  a  man  to  be  brought, 
early  in  his  college  course,  into  eontact 
with  the  serious  study  of  humane  letters. 
A  weak  substitute  for  the  Latin  and  Gre^ 
of  the  days  before  (professorships  of  Eng- 
lish had  been  estaiblisbed,  some  people 
think,  but  far  better  than  nothing!  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  survey  course  should  sue* 
ceed  only  in  teaching  a  certain  amount  of 
respect  for  facts  bb  facts,  it  would  be  a 
warrantable  venture.  And  finally,  as  a 
direct  preparation  for  the  later  study  of 
English,  it  has  its  place  in  the  curriculuin. 

But  just  because  such  a  course  nec- 
essarily has  as  foundation  a  large  body  of 
fact  the  significance  of  which  the  average 
underclassman  most  'be  unaware  of,  it 
follows  too  often  that  the  students  content 
themselves  with  a  purely  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  these  facts,  and  discard 
them  after  the  examination.  ''I  want  to 
learn  just  enough  of  that  stuff  to  get  me 
out  of  this  course,"  one  of  them  candidly 
put  it;  why  bother  about  moref 

Similarly,  more  than  an  occasional  in- 
structor rests  on  his  oars  content  when 
with  the  aid  of  Pater  he  has  expounded 
the  Renaissance,  hit  it  off  nobly  in  fifty 
minutes  of  lecture,  docketed  Swift  and 
Pope  and  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  cabinet 
marked  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  wres- 
tled conscientiously  with  that  later  renais- 
sance which  he  calls  Romanticism.  The 
job  has  been  done;  the  rope  has  ibeen  un- 
ravelled; each  thread  has  been  tested  and 
exhibited  in  the  cold  light  of  the  class- 
room; the  blue-books  have  been  marked, 
and  the  grades  handed  in  to  an  ever  im^ 
portunate  registrar.  Of  oourse  this  is  not 
the  ideal,  but  it  is  too  often  the  practise. 
I  know;  I  have  done  it  myself.  During 
the  first  five  years  of  my  teaching  some 
fifteen  hundred  students  followed  me  on 
just  such   a  personally   conducted   tour. 


when  attendance  was  required.  I  know 
other  men  who  have  done  the  same  thing, 
and  are  doing  the  same  thing  to-day. 

But  granting  that  much  of  the  teaching 
in  the  survey  course  is  of  a  better  sort  than 
this  that  I  have  described,  one  still  may 
ask  whether  our  students  derive  as  much 
profit  from  a  historical  survey  as  th^ 
might  from  a  suita2>le  modification  of  the 
present  practise.  It  is  at  least  an  open 
question  whether  it  in  any  large  way  in- 
creases their  ability  to  think.  It  can 
hardly  have  the  disciplinary  value  of 
Greek  or  Latin;  the  material  is  too  simple, 
and  it  is  too  hard  for  the  instructor  to  con- 
vince the  laggard  that  he  has  done  his 
work  ilL  Occasionally,  of  oourse,  a  bril- 
liant teacher,  borrowing  a  page  from  the 
French,  may  show  his  students  a  little 
about  the  "explication  des  textes,"  and 
furnish  them  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a 
method  of  literary  study  which  will  be  use- 
ful later.  Another — and  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity too  often  neglected— iby  insistiog 
that  the  facile  generalizations  which  it  is 
easy  to  memorize  be  substantiated  by  spe- 
oifio  reference  to  the  text  itself,  may  open 
the  eyes  of  his  class  to  the  significance  of 
the  inductive  method  in  literary  criticism, 
and  thus  develop  intellectual  habits  which 
will  always  be  of  value.  But  if  my  experi- 
ence is  at  all  typical,  the  ordinary  student 
leaves  the  survey  oourse  with  very  little 
better  mental  powers  than  he  brought  to 
it,  and  with  an  ill-digested  collection  of  un- 
related facts  to  be  thrust  back  at  the  in- 
stroctor  in  the  examination  book. 

For  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
ordinary  hktorical  survey  does  not  im^ 
plant  in  the  mind  of  the  average  student 
any  lasting  knowledge  of  the  great  facts  <tf 
literary  history.  I  have  tested  this  state- 
ment often.  A  senior  registers  with  me 
for  a  course  in  Wordsworth;  I  ask  him 
what  he  knows  about  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury,  and  find  to  my  chagrin  that  though 
he  is  doing  his  major  work  in  Englidi,  he 
is  unable  to  recall  any  of  the  facts  and 
ideas  I  tried  to  impart  to  him  daring  the 
tmxY^j  except  that  the  century  is  generally 
associated  with  ** prose  and  reason" — a 
phrase  which  I  was  at  great  pains  not  once 
to  use,  but  which  he  picked  up  in  a  his- 
tory of  English  literature.  The  fault  is 
with  my  work  in  the  first  oourset  Yes 
in  large  part;  but  when  the  next  man  who 
registers  has  had  his  preliminary  training 
on  another  campus,  and  is  in  precisely  the 
state  of  my  own  proteg^^  I  conclude  that  I 
am  not  alone  in  «the  boat.  Emphasizing 
the  facts  of  literary  history,  we  fail  to 
realize  that  unless  these  facts  appear  to 
the  student  interesting  or  significant,  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  be  soon  for- 
gotten. 

And  I  wonder  whether  the  survey  course 
develops  a  student's  natural  love  of  good 
books,  or  plants  such  an  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  has  little  to  begin 
witht  A  categorical  negative  is  hardly 
warranted;  the  fact  that  numbers  of  stu- 
dents voluntarily  go  on  from  the  first 
oourse  to  others,  indicates  at  least  that  it 
has  not  killed  their  enthusiasmu  It  is  not 
as  destructive  as  Burke's  ''Conciliation" 
in  the  high  schooL  But  that  it  really 
awakens  in  many  persons  a  paaedon  for  the 
beauty  and  truth  that  constitute  the  abid- 
ing charm  of  literature,  I  gravely  doubt 
Too  many  people  drop  out  after  having 
tasted  this  first  offering;  too  many  others 
take  it  as  an  unpalatable  but  necessary 
prerequisite  for  more  eQ>ecialized  work. 

Our  colleagues  in  economics  and  polit- 
ical science  and  other  "useful"  subjects 
realize  these  deficiencies  in  our  intro- 
ductory courses,  and  criticize  us  with  de- 
lightful frankness.  Despite  the  utterances 
of  the  ultra-modernists  in  educational 
theory,  these  men  are  not  absolutely  con- 


vinced that  disciplinary  studies  are  value- 
less; they  approve  of  a  course  which 
teaches  respect  for  facts  and  methods  of 
dealing  with  facts;  they  have  no  objection 
to  the  reading  of  good  books.  But  when 
it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  the  his- 
torical survey  affords  our  students  rigor- 
ous mental  discipline  or  habituates  them 
to  dealing  seriously  with  facts  or  makes 
them  love  the  library,  then  some  of  our 
colleagues  are  bound  to  ask,  "what  is  it 
all  wortht"  And  if  by  chance  such  a 
survey  course  be  part  of  the  required  wcnrk 
of  a  college,  their  queries  become  protests. 

Have  I  overstated  the  case  t  I  hope  not ; 
for  I  have  tried  merely  to  set  forth  the 
more  important  facts  concerning  the  sur- 
vey course  as  I  have  got  at  them  through 
ten  years'  experience  in  such  courses, 
through  conferences  with  men  doing  the 
same  sort  of  thing  in  other  institutions, 
and  through  the  comments  of  students. 
And  as  I  suggested  earlier  in  this  paper,  it 
is  my  belief  that  these  weaknesses  of  our 
system  could  be  removed,  or  at  least  ren- 
dered less  obvious,  if  we  could  persuade 
ourselves  to  make  a  slight  shift  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  course.  What  would  happen, 
I  wonder,  if  for  a  year  or  two  we  were  to 
pocket  our  historical  predilections,  and  to 
hold  before  ourselves  as  the  purpose  of  the 
first  course  in  literature  the  awakening  in 
the  students  of  a  love  of  great  books  f  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  forget  for  the  nonce  that 
such  things  as  literary  influences  or  tenden- 
cies ever  existed,  to  forget  that  Milton  "il- 
lustrated" both  the  Renaissance  and  Puri- 
tanism, or  that  Wordsworth's  reaction  to 
the  French  Revolultion  was  "characteristic" 
of  anything,  and  simply  to  attempt,  by  ail 
the  legitimate  means  at  our  command,  to 
interest  our  students  in  a  few  masterpieces 
of  English  literature — ^what  would  be  the 
result} 

Of  course  if  we  were  to  make  such  a 
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shift  in  emphasis  we  should  probably  have 
to  make  a  slight  rearrangement  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  course.  On  this  matter  differ- 
ent men  would  have  different  ideas. 
Spenser  might  have  to  go;  even  Dryden 
might  find  his  easy  chair  at  Will's  a  little 
unsteady.  It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  select  material  in  which  young  America 
might  in  reason  be  expected  to  feel  some 
interest.  But  ''though  much  is  taken, 
mudi  abides."  Chaucer,  Marlowe,  Raleigh, 
Shakespeare,  Milton:  "here  is  Ood's 
plenty";  fascinating  men,  and  fascinating 
books.  And  after  1700  there  is  so  much 
that  the  ordinary  underclassman  finds  gen- 
uinely interesting  that  the  task  of  selection 
becomes  skople. 

I  say  fascinating  men  as  well  as  fascinat- 
ing books,  for  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
make  the  first  course  in  literature  con- 
tribute as  much  as  possible  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  our  students,  we  must  let  the 
biographical,  the  personal  element,  play  a 
larger  part  than  is  usually  assigned  to  it. 
I  know  some  able  teachers  who  feel  that 
this  approach  to  literature  savors  some- 
what of  the  high  school ;  I  know  that  there 
are  fallacies  in  Carlyle's  philosophy  of 
history.  But  I  know  too  that  men  and 
women  are  the  most  interesting  things  in 
the  world;  far  more  alluring  than  * 'move- 
ments" or  "tendencies."  It  is  better  to 
talk  with  a  class  about  Sir  Walter  the  man, 
than  to  dissect  Ivanhoe.  Do  both  if  you 
have  time ;  do  the  second  in  the  course  that 
deals  with  English  fiction  and  the  tech- 
nique of  the  novel.  But  in  the  first  course 
interest  the  students  in  the  man  himself; 
do  this,  and  they  will  read  his  novels  with- 
out urging.  Many  a  freshman  has  been 
oaught  with  the  bait  of  vivid  stirring  biog- 
raphy, who  would  have  turned  like  a  full- 
fed  and  wary  trout  from  the  artificial  fly 
of  literary  history. 

I  believe  too,  that  if  the  first  course  is  to 


make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  stu- 
dent's stock  of  valuable  and  enduring 
ideas,  it  should  be  part  of  our  aim  to  sug- 
gest when  we  can,  and  to  urge  the  student 
to  seek  out  for  himself,  the  significant  truth 
that  the  study  of  letters  is  not  merely  a 
polite  diversion  for  idle  hours,  but  that 
througb  it  can  come,  better  perhaps  than 
through  any  other  medium,  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  fundamental  truths  of  human 
existence,  an  understanding  of  man  in  his 
relation  to  the  universe.  This  I  say  in 
full  realization  that  there  is  danger  in  talk- 
ing over  much  on  such  themes  as  ''the  rela- 
tion of  literature  to  life."  They  are  too 
popular  with  the  women's  clubs  and  chau- 
tauqua-tent  audiences. 

Certainly  there  are  dangers  ahead  of  the 
man  who  undertakes  to  plan  a  course  in 
some  sucih  way  as  I  have  indicated.  There 
is  the  pit-fall  of  ungovemed  enthusiasm 
for  certain  men  or  certain  books.  There 
is  the  bogey  of  futile  "appreciation";  of 
impressionistic  criticism  unfounded  on  a 
substantial  mastery  of  fact.  In  other 
words,  the  bogey  of  dilettantism.  "Sir, 
here  you  have  but  the  froth  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  cup  of  Salvation." 

There  is  too  the  danger  that  the  first 
course  shall  become  a  more  or  less  dis- 
orderly hodge-podge  of  "interesting" 
material.  "This  is  not  a  historical  sur- 
vey," defiantly  announced  one  somewhat 
experienced  teacher;  "the  facts  of  liter- 
ary history  are  unimportant  to  college 
sophomores;  appreciation  of  great  books  is 
of  vast  significance.  Hence  my  course 
centers  around  writers  of  assured  interest 
and  value:  Shakespeare,  Tom  Moore,  and 
O.  Henry." 

But  we  need  not  go  to  such  extremea 
If  the  general  framework  of  the  course  is 
chronological  sequence,  if  we  begin,  say, 
with  Chaucer,  whom  I  have  yet  to  find  un- 
interesting to  a  section  of  freshmen,  and 
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oome  on  down  in  orderly  manner,  we  shall 
retain  the  best  feature  of  the  conventional 
survey.  And  by  allowing  ourselves  the 
liberty  for  the  time  being  of  omitting  some 
of  the  men  whom  we  justly  believe  to  be 
historically  important,  but  whom  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  expect  the  freshmen  to 
read  with  avid&ly,  we  shall  free  ourselves 
from  nnueh  of  the  burden  that  very  cer- 
tainly weighs  upon  us  to-day. 

The  fact  that  there  are  difBculties  in  the 
path  need  not  deter  us  from  all  change. 
Indeed,  it  is  because  we  recognize  the  di£S- 
culties  that  I  am  sauguine  of  the  result. 
If  we  should  admit  that  the  psychologist 
is  right  when  he  says  that  interest  and  at- 
tention are  necessary  to  success;  should 
admit  candl<ffly  that  men  are  more  inter- 
esting to  college  students  than  literary 
"movements;"  should  admit  too,  with  ap- 
propriate hmnilily,  that  many  of  us  who 
know  something  about  Spenser  the  man 
are  but  gleaners  of  second  and  third-hand 
opinion  concerning  the  Renaissance;  and 
then  if  we  should  approach  the  fascinating 
problem  of  the  first  course  with  the  resolve 
that  its  chief  purpose  should  be  to  con- 
vince our  students  that  from  the  reading 
of  good  books  can  come  such  pleasure:  if 
we  should  do  these  things,  might  we  not 
look  forward  to  better  results  than  we  now 
obtain} 

The  orderly  progress  of  the  historical 
survey  need  not  be  abandoned;  it  offers  a 
well-tried  chart  by  which  to  steer.  Proper 
study  of  periods  and  types  would  still  have 
a  place  in  later  courses.  Above  all,  we 
need  not  for  an  instant  relinquish  our  own 
conviction  that  the  discovery  of  the  truth 
concerning  any  work  of  art  is  a  legitimate 
end  of  research.  But  our  young  friends 
in  the  class-room  would  profit  by  our 
changed  attitude;  if  we  labored  well,  a 
generation  of  college  students  might  again 
be  found  whose  spirits  had  been  touched 


to  nobler  issues  by  the  magic  charm  of 
poetry.  Lanier  gives  us  the  cue,  in  the 
second  stanza  of  "The  Stirrup  Cup" : 

David  to  ithj  dUtillage  went, 
Keata  and  Gh>tama  ezeeUent, 
Omar  Khayyam,  and  Ohauoer  bright, 
And  Shakaipere  for  a  king-delight. 

A  ''king-delight" I  The  deUght  that 
can  come  from  reading  great  books  1  Is 
not  that  suggestive  of  what  should  be  the 
first  purpose  of  the  introductory  course  in 
English  literature  t 

Fbanelyn  Buss  Sntdbb 

NoRTHwiSTsaN  Univxbsitt 


.      THB  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CLINIC  IN 
.  PRACTISEi 

.  Some  ten  years  prior  to  the  world  war  a 
French  scientist  by  the  name  of  Binet  dis- 
covered a  simple  but  more  or  less  accurate 
method  of  measuring  the  mental  capacity, 
common  sense,  native  ability  and  general 
intelligence  of  individuals,  especially  dur- 
ing  the  earlier  years  of  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence. Psychologiats  had  long  been  look- 
ing for  such  a  method.  This  discovery  of 
a  means  of  testing  or  evaluating  the  intelli- 
gence, capacity,  capability  and  general  de- 
velopmental conditions  of  individuals  stim- 
ulated thought  and  turned  the  attention  of 
psychologists  still  more  to  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, the  welfare  of  children  and  the 
perfecting  of  the  intelligence  scale.  Educa- 
tors had  already  called  attention  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  school  laggards  and 
grade  repeaters  that  seemed  to  be  develop- 
ing through  the  lockstep  system  of  class 
grouping  and  uniform  grading  and  promo- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  children.  These 
studies  of  educators  had  aroused  the  more 
thoughtful  public  to  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion and  the  urgent  need  for  change. 
Under  the  favorable  conditions  thus  pre- 

1  Bead  before  the  Nebraaka  Academy  of  Science, 
Crete,  Nebr. 
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sented.  through  the  discovery  of  a  simple 
means  of  measuring  intelligence  and  devel- 
opmental capal)ilities,  and  thus  fitting  the 
instruction  to  the  needs  and  capacity  of  the 
child,  one  might  well  have  anticipated  a 
more  rapid  improvement  had  not  the  war 
with  its  deadening  influence  and  perma- 
nent injury  to  higher  culture  turned  the 
attention  of  educators  away  from  their 
chosen  field  to  the  more  urgent  and  insist- 
ent need.  But  even  the  war  furnished  to 
the  alert  minds  of  the  psychologists  the  spe- 
<5ial  opportunity  of  trying  out  on  a  large 
scale  the  new  method  of  intelligence  testing 
suppressed  in  other  directions.  A  commit- 
tee of  psychologists  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Research  Council  and  the 
Army  Personnel  Board  made  mental  rat- 
ings of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  as  called  to  the  service  of  the  country. 
This  has  given  a  fund  of  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  general  intelligence 
of  a  large  number  of  people  that  will  re- 
quire years  to  analyze  and  digest. 

Through  use  of  the  intelligence  scale,  it 
is  found  on  examination  that  any  typical 
group  of  a  thousand  unselected  individuals 
of  the  same  chronological  age  will  differ  in 
degree  of  intelligence  varying  all  the  way 
from  zero  to  one  hundred,  or  rated  accoTCl- 
ing  to  intelligence  quotient  will  vary  from 
25  or  less,  the  rank  of  idiots,  to  160  or 
more,  the  rank  of  geniuses.  As  shown 
through  many  mental  tests,  the  careful 
rating  of  a  thousand  typical  children,  age 
ten,  according  to  intelligence  quotient 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows :  3  per  cent. 
or  about  30  cases  would  fall  below  76  I  Q 
or  in  the  class  of  feeble-minded  (princi- 
pally in  the  group  of  morons  with  intelli- 
gence quotient  varying  from  50-75,  two  to 
four  imbeciles  with  intelligence  quotient 
varying  from  25-509  and  probably  one  or 
more  idiots  with  an  intelligent  quotient  of 


25  or  less) ;  7  per  cent,  or  about  70  cases 
would  fall  between  75-85  in  the  class  of 
dull  or  borderline  cases ;  18  per  cent,  or  180 
would  fall  between  85-93  in  the  class  of 
slow  or  dull ;  47  per  cent,  or  470  would  fall 
between  93-108  in  the  class  of  normal  or 
average  intelligence;  18  per  cent,  or  180 
would  fall  between  108-120  in  the  class  of 
superior  intelligence ;  6  per  cent,  or  60  cases 
would  fall  between  120-130  classed  as  very 
superior ;  and  probably  not  more  than  1  per 
cent,  or  10  cases  would  test  above  130  the 
rank  of  genius  or  near  genius.  Probably 
not  more  than  three  or  four  in  a  thousand 
would  test  above  140  I  Q,  and  scarcely  one 
in  a  thousand  would  go  above  160,  though 
there  are  records  of  cases  testing  as  high 
as  180  or  more. 

*  The  use  of  the  intelligence  scale  has  al- 
ready proven  of  much  value  to  the  stronger 
and  more  intelligent  teachers  in  adapting 
the  school  work  to  the  development  needs, 
capacity,  and  intelligence  of  the  child  dur- 
ing the  most  plastic  years.  But  it  doubtless 
has  a  srtill  larger  field  in  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial life.  An  indication  of  its  possibili- 
ties and  promise  when  applied  to  industry 
in  measuring  intellectual  ability,  selecting 
the  right  man  for  the  right  place,  and  in 
determining  the  occupation  best  suited  for 
the  type  of  mind  represented,  is  shown 
through  the  results  of  the  intelligence  tests 
and  mental  rating  of  36,500  recruits  im- 
mediately preceding  their  entrance  into  the 
United  States  army.  These  men  were  rated 
according  to  mental  ability  but  classified 
according  to  occupations.  It  is  this  classi- 
fication of  the  different  occupations  accord- 
ing to  the  average  mental  rating  of  the  men 
engaged  in  them  that  is  of  special  interest 
and  significance. 

•  The  mental  ratings  of  the  36,500  men 
classified  according  to  occupations  on  a 
scale  of  100,  the  lower  averages  first,  are  as 
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follows :  Laborers,  5  \  tailors,  7 ;  cobkrs  and 
general  miners,  10;  teanusters,  11;  mine 
drill  runners,  farmers,  concrete  workers  and 
horse  hostlers,  12;  barbers,  13;  general 
boiler  makers,  14 ;  horse  shoers,  15 ;  railroad 
shop  mechanics  and  caterers,  16 ;  brick  lay- 
ers, 17 ;  cooks,  18 ;  laundrymen,  19 ;  station- 
ary gas  engine  men,  20;  bakers  and  horse 
trainers,  21 ;  painters,  general  blacksmiths^ 
bridge  carpenters  and  heavy  truck  drivers, 
22;  general  carpenters,  23;  marine  engine 
men,  butchers,  locomotive  engine  men  and 
lathe  hands,  24 ;  general  machinists  and  lo- 
comotive firemen,  25;  hand  riveters  and 
brakemen,  26 ;  telegraph  and  telephone  line- 
mien  and  railroad  conductors,  27;  general 
pipe  fitters,  motor  cyclists,  plumbers,  tool 
and  gauge  makers,  and  gunsmiths,  28; 
auto  chauffeurs,  29 ;  general  mechanics  and 
general  auto  repairmen,  30;  tool  room  ex- 
perts, 31;  detectives  and  i>olicemen,  and 
auto  engine  mechanics,  32 ;  auto  assemblers, 
stock  checkers  and  ship  carpenters,  33; 
farriers  and  veterinarians,  34;  truck  mas- 
ters and  telephone  operators,  35 ;  concrete 
construction  foremen,  39;  receiver  and 
shipper,  41 ;  stock  keepers  and  photograph- 
ers, 42;  general  electricians,  43;  band 
musicians,  44;  telegraphers,  45;  railroad 
clerks,  52 ;  filing  clerks,  54 ;  general  clerks, 
55 ;  miechanical  engineers,  57 ;  army  nurses, 
58 ;  bookkeepers,  59 ;  dental  officers,  64 ;  me- 
chanical draftsmen,  67 ;  stenographers  and 
typists,  71 ;  accountants,  73 ;  civil  engineers, 
75;  T.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  78;  medical 
officers,  81;  army  chaplains,  92;  engineer 
officers,  94.  Unfortunately  "teachers  and 
educators  did  not  get  caught  in  this  psycho- 
logical test  of  service  men.  Where  they 
would  rank  in  such  a  test  among  their 
countrymen  is  a  matter  of  special  interest. 
High-school  and  coUege  students  rank  high 
in  general  intelligence. 

In  the  above  table  of  mental  ratings  of 


army  recruits  the  low  average  is  found  be- 
tween 5-20,  average  between  20-40,  high 
average  between  40-60,  superior  between 
60-80,  very  superior  all  above  80.  Those 
falling  below  20  in  the  mental  rating  were 
found  useful  as  privates  and  in  work  of  a 
routine  nature;  those  between  20-40  were 
used  as  privates  and  in  some  cases  as  non* 
commissioned  officers ;  those  between  40-60, 
as  high-grade  privates  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers;  those  between  60-80,  prin- 
cipally as  non-commissioned  and  commis- 
sioned officer  material ;  those  above  80,  show- 
ing the  highest  intelligence,  furnished  the 
best  officer  material  when  strengthened  with 
the  other  necessary  attributes.  It  was  this 
psychological  testing  and  intelligent  selec- 
tion of  the  right  men  for  the  right  place 
which  developed  the  raw  recruits  so  quickly 
into  such  an  efficient  army. 

This  and  other  studies  indicate  that  the 
different  occupations  in  which  men  serve 
require  different  degrees  of  mental  ability 
in  order  to  reach  the  highest  efficiency.  It 
is  probably  true  that  most  men  seek  the 
occupation  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  by 
nature,  though  the  tests  show  many  misfits ; 
men  of  low  intelligence  in  occupations  re- 
quiring the  highest  skill,  and  men  of  the 
highest  intelligence  in  occupations  demand- 
ing but  meager  mentality.  The  meager 
part  played  by  the  schools  in  developing 
mentality  is  also  shown  by  the  tests ;  some 
of  the  highest  intelligence  records  were 
made  by  men  who  had  not  completed  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  though  as  a  rule  the  re- 
verse is  true.  The  number  of  children  test- 
ing between  110-120 1 Q  is  nearly  five  times 
as  great  among  those  of  superior  social 
status  as  among  those  of  inferior  social 
status. 

The  psychological  clinic  is  coming  to 
play  an  important  role  in  every  progres- 
sive  school   system.     The  chief  function 
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seems  to  have  been  to  care  for  subnormals 
of  the  feeble-minded  class,  or  children  of 
snch  low  grade  intelligence  that  they  can 
not  be  benefited  by  the  ordinary  school- 
room instruction.  These  subnormals  have 
been  segregated  and  placed  in  separate 
rooms  under  special  teachers  in  order  to  fit 
the  instruction  to  their  needs  and  grade  of 
intelligence,  the  object  being  to  stimulate 
development  and  to  enable  the  individual 
to  become,  in  part  at  least,  self-supporting. 
Although  this  class  represents  but  three  per 
cent,  of  the  people  it  furnishes  at  least 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  delinquents  and  crim- 
inals. In  order  to  live  society  must  protect 
itself  from  this  rapidly  increasing  moral 
degeneracy.  When  we  realize  that  the 
lower  one  fourth  of  the  social  scaie  give 
birth  to  more  than  half  of  all  the  children, 
that  the  upper  one  fourth  falls  short  of  re- 
producing itself,  and  that  like  produces 
like,  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  that 
confronts  civilization  is  presented  in  a  new 
light. 

The  psychological  clinics  while  not  neg- 
lecting the  subnormals  are  beginning  to 
turn  attention  to  another  class  of  excep- 
tional children.  This  time  it  is  the  excep- 
tionally bright  children  or  those  of  superior 
intelligence.  These  have  been  greatly  neg- 
lected and  often  permanently  injured  by 
the  lockstep  method  of  the  public-school 
system.  The  tendency  of  the  average 
teacher  is  to  promote  unduly  .the  mentally 
weak  and  to  retain  too  long  the  mentally 
strong,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  school  are  served  by 
keeping  the  grades  intact 

There  is  no  doubt  that  civilization  is  ad- 
vanced faster  by  stimulating  children  of 
supeidor  intelligence  to  live  true  to  their 
inheritance  and  set  new  ideals  of  intellec- 
tual achievement.  But  there  is  a  still  larger, 
if  not  more  important,  field  for  the  psycho- 


logical clinic.  When  there  is  available  a 
sufficient  number  of  properly  trained  psy- 
chologists to  direct  the  teachers  in  making 
accurate  intelligence  tests,  all  school  chil- 
dren should  be  tested  immediately  upon 
entrance,  and  at  least  once  every  two  years 
thereafter  until  they  have  finished  the 
grades.  Such  knowledge  could  be  used  to 
excellent  advantage  in  adapting  the  in- 
struction to  the  needs  and  mental  ability 
of  the  child,  and  it  would  prevent  large 
numbers  of  children  from  going  wrong  that 
are  now  lost  to  society.  No  one  can  hope 
for  the  highest  development  who  has  not 
frequently  'tested  his  strength  to  the  limit, 
and  children  who  are  not  encouraged  at  all 
times  to  do  their  best,  are  sure  to  form  dis- 
solute habits  preventing  th^n  from  ever 
reaching  the  highest  devdopment. 

Teachers  may  be  instructed  to  make 
simple  intelligence  tests  of  their  children, 
but  unless  guided  by  the  psychological  ex- 
pert in  evaluating  the  results  and  applying 
them  in  their  teaching,  little  (ht  no  value 
will  result  Important  as  the  intellectual 
tests  have  proven  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
clinical  psychologist,  they  are  fraught  with 
grave  danger  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  school- 
men to  encourage  teachers  with  little  or  no 
psychological  training  to  make  intelligence 
tests  of  their  children  and  apply  the  results 
in  their  teaching.  This  may  be  more  harm- 
ful than  helpful.  Mistakes  in  diagnosis  are 
quite  common  even  among  experts  and  both 
the  children  and  their  parents  are  sensitive 
to  their  ratings.  It  would  be  just  as  appro- 
priate to  require  the  same  teachers  to  make 
the  physical  health  tests  and  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  school  physician.  It  re- 
quires less  expert  knowledge  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful physician  of  the  body  than  of  the 
mind.  Intelligent  teachers  will  show  great 
aptitude  in  following  directions  of  either 
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the  physician  or  the  cKnical  psychologiAt, 
but  more  should  not  be  asked  of  them  under 
the  present  conditions.  School  and  court 
officers  are  apt  to  underestimate  the  serious- 
ness, complexity  and  value  of  the  psycho- 
logical teats,  and  call  to  their  aid  in  ma- 
king the  tests  persons  without  special 
psychological  training  and  illy  fitted  for 
so  important  a  task. 

No  one  familiiar  with  the  Binet-Simon's 
Intelligence  Scale,  or  the  better  revisions 
of  it,  will  question  its  importance  as  an  aid 
to  better  teaching  and  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  mental  developm^ent,  but  there 
is  danger  of  overestimating  its  importance 
in  the  regeneration  of  society  or  in  remov- 
ing the  ills  of  the  educational  system.  At 
its  best  it  only  purports  to  be  a  general  and 
fairly  accurate  method  of  measuring  intel- 
leotual  ability,  ingenuity,  common  sense, 
native  mental  endowment,  power  of  obser- 
vation and  keenness  of  utilizing  experience. 
It  gives  no  information  concerning  the 
physical,  emotional,  volitional,  moral  and 
social  nature  except  as  these  are  affected  or 
involved  in  the  intellectual.  Hence  it  is  by 
no  means  a  cure  aU  and  muat  be  accepted 
only  at  its  face  value.  That  a  rather  simple 
method  of  universal  application  of  meas- 
uring intelligeoce  alone  should  have  been 
discovered,  is  reason  in  itself  for  great  re- 
joicing. Had  the  untimely  death  of  Dr. 
Wolfe  been  postponed  two  years  and  the 
sacrifice  of  his  intimate  friend  and  colleague 
not  occurred,  the  University  of  Nebraska 
would  doubtless  have  had  the  honor  of  re- 
cording a  better  and  more  efficient  method 
of  measuring  human  intelligence,  volition 
and  moral  worth.  Both  had  worked  to- 
gerther  conjointly  in  the  study  of  the  nature, 
growth  and  development  of  children,  high 
school  and  college  students  for  over  twenty 
years  and  were  about  to  publish  the  re- 
sults.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  keen  and 


sympathetic  student  of  Dr.  Wolfe's  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  psychdog- 
ical  experimentation  where  he  dropped 
them  and  carry  them  forward  to  full 
fruition.  Binet  too  died  before  he  had  had 
time  to  perfect  his  great  discovery. 
,  The  purpose  of  education  is  to  make  a 
better  civilization  and  to  increase  happi- 
ness and  human  worth.  To  do  this  <»ie 
must  build  through  the  schools  better  indi- 
viduals. Unfortunately  the  teacher  must 
work  with  the  stock  presented,  the  moron 
will  continue  to  be  a  moron  still  after  the 
best  teaching  of  the  best  teacher  is  ex- 
hausted. How  much  the  suocess  and  worth 
of  the  individual  depend  on  nature  or  nur- 
ture is  still  a  mooted  question ;  the  prevail- 
ing thought  divides  them  in  the  proportion 
of  about  three  to  one.  But  it  is  clear  to 
many  minds  that  if  the  nation  would  lead 
in  the  principles  that  make  for  higher  civ- 
ilization it  must  conserve  and  increase  in- 
dividual intelligence,  initiative  and  worth, 
and  discover  the  method  by  means  of  which 
the  people  can  breed  up  instead  of  down. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  civilization 
to  look  upon  a  group  of  typical  children 
that  have  just  been  mentally  rated  by  the 
clinical  psychologist  and  note  the  number 
of  low  grade  intelligence  who  have  been 
handicapped  from  birth  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  yet  are  doomed  to  pass  the 
weakness  on  to  their  progeny.  Some  day 
civilization  will  curse  the  riotous  life  of  the 
parent  rather  than  the  condemned  off- 
spring. The  father  may  sow  wild  oats  but 
his  children  must  reap  them. 

Individuals  whose  intelligence  quotient 
falls  below  25  reach  a  mental  maturity  of 
the  normal  three-year-old;  thoiae  whose  in- 
telligence quotient  falls  between  25-50 
reach  a  mental  maturity  of  the  normal 
seven-year-old;  those  whose  intelligence 
quotient  falls  between  50-75  reach  a  mental 
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maturity  of  the  average  twelve-year-old. 
,Tttie  first,  if  adults,  belong  ito  the  class  of 
idiots,  the  second  to  the  class  of  imbeciles, 
and  the  third  to  the  class  of  morons.  It  is 
the  class  of  morons  and  borderline  cases 
that  furnish  to  the  schools,  the  court  and 
society  the  greatest  annoyance  and  difCl- 
culty;  almost  able  for  self-protection  yet 
mentally  weak  and  morally  unsound.  In 
the  development  of  the  individual  it  is  the 
lower  and  simpler  functions  that  develop 
first,  the  higher  and  more  complex  func- 
tions come  last.  In  the  arrest  of  develop- 
ment it  is  the  higher  functions  that  are 
found  wanting.  The  quality  of  mind 
known  as  morality,  self-control,  protection 
and  direction  is  late  in  developing,  seldom 
being  reached  in  the  normally  developing 
individual  before  sixteen,  hence  the  morons 
that  become  arrested  in  developing  at 
twelve  never  reach  that  degree  of  moral 
acuteness  and  reliability  that  enable  them 
to  safely  walk  alone.  Under  wise  and 
sympathetic  supervision  and  complete  seg- 
regation during  itihe  period  of  procreation 
they  may  become  self-supporting  citizens 
without  injury  to  society  and  without  bur- 
dening future'  generations  with  more  of 
their  kind. 

I  should  like  to  add  in  concluding  a  few 
of  the  many  >typical  cases  brought  to  the 
average  psychological  clinic  daily,  but  I 
have  already  fulfilled  my  allotted  time  and 
{shall  present  but  two  or  three.  B.  B.,  a 
Nebrariia  boy  of  9,  mental  age  15,  parents 
both  graduates  of  tthe  University  of  Ne- 
braska. The  boy  is  the  oldest  of  three  chil- 
dren, was  considered  bright  (precocious) 
by  parents  and  neighbors  but  was  failing 
in  his  school  record  in  the  fourth  B  grade. 
He  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  the  office  of 
the  psydhological  clinic  and  found  on  ex- 
amination to  have  a  mental  age  of  15  or  the 
ability  of  but  one  in  a  thousand.    He  was 


ait  once  promoted  ito  the  sixth  A  grade  and 
is  doing  better  school  work  now  than  in  the 
lower  grade  which  was  probably  too  easy 
to  stimulaite  his  interest. 
,  M.  S.  is  a  girl  of  12,  mental  age  12  or  nor^ 
mal.  She  is  in  a  Girl's  Training  H<»ae, 
and  was  brought  to  the  office  of  the  psycho- 
logical clinic  by  the  matron  of  the  home  who 
suspected  her  to  be  feeble-minded.  She 
tested  normal,  and  after  the  test  die  was 
told  that  she  had  the  mental  ability  to  do 
her  work  well  but  was  not  using  it.  One 
month  later  (the  matron  called  to  inform 
the  dinicist  of  the  complete  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  M.  S.  It  was  a  shock  to 
the  girl  to  realize  .that  some  peoi^e  thoufi^t 
that  she  was  feeble-minded,  so  she  has 
turned  right  about  face  and  is  now  trying 
to  break  up  old  mental  habits,  etc.  Her 
school  work  has  greatly  improved  and  the 
matron  is  pleased  with  the  change. 

B.  T.  is  a  girl  of  11  years,  6  months,  men- 
tal age  12  plus.  She  was  called  to  tiie  at- 
tention of  the  clinicist  by  the  city  physician 
who,  on  account  of  her  poor  sdhool  work 
and  other  indications,  thought  she  would 
test  as  a  mental  defective.  She  had  the 
same  teacher  for  three  terms  who  had  mad^ 
up  her  mind  to  fail  her  from  the  fifth  f^^ade 
as  she  could  not  do  the  work.  On  examina- 
tion she  was  found  to  be  above  normal  in- 
telligence as  indicated  above.  The  clinicist 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  fault  was  largely 
the  result  of  poor  teaching.  In  spite  of  a 
serious  question  on  the  part  of  both  the 
supervisor  and  .principal  the  girl  was 
changed  to  a  new  school  and  promoted  to 
the  sixth  grade.  Six  months  later  her 
school  work  was  carefully  examined  by  the 
principal  of  the  new  school  and  found  to  be 
of  good  quality.  She  was  more  interested 
and  doing  better  school  work  now  in  the 
sixth  grade  than  before  in  the  fifth. 

Many  similar  cases  might  be  added  if  time 
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would  permit,  but  these  are  sufScient  to 
show  the  imx>ortanoe  of  ithe  psychological 
clinic  in  practise.  No  individual  possessed 
witii  average  or  more  than  average  intelli- 
gence should  be  permitted  to  sow  to  the 
wind  and  tear  down  civilization  when  na- 
ture intended  them  to  be  among  the  build- 
ers and  constructors  of  human  worth  and 
happiness. 

Q.  W,  A.  LUGKEY 


THE  RELATION  OP  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION TO  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT 

MoDEBN  educational  theory  rightly  as- 
cribes a  large  place  to  the  body  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  well-rounded  and  effective 
personality.  It  recognizes  the  interdepend- 
ence and  the  organic  unity  of  mind  and 
body  and  ^nphasizes  the  need  of  cultivat- 
ing them  together  in  order  that  both  may 
attain  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 
The  re-discovery  of  the  human  body  and 
its  relation  to  mentality  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  features  of  modem  education. 
It  demonstrates  conclusively  that  high- 
grade  mental  efficiency  and  superior  moral 
quality  are  dependent  upon  physical  integ- 
rity. It  shows  that  mental  life  is  not  a 
thing  apart,  and  that  physical,  mental  and 
moral  education  are  essentially  and  vitally 
connected,  each  being  indispensable  to  the 
perfection  of  the  others  and  to  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  entire  personality. 
>  Largely  as  a  result  of  psychological  and 
physiological  research,  a  clearer  conception 
exists  to-day  than  heretofore  of  the  intimate 
and  close  connection  existing  between  the 
physical  and  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
child.  It  is  now  definitely  known  that  men- 
tal processes  and  states  are  in  some  way 
correlated  with  the  functioning  of  the 
nervous  system  and  that  ''not  a  feeling  can 
arise,  not  a  thought  pass,  without  a  set  of 
concurring  bodily  processes."    It  has  been 


clearly  established  that  physical  education 
is  an  integral  and  fundamental  factor  in 
the  educational  process  and  that  the  royal 
road  to  the  highest  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  through  the  early  physidogical 
training  of  the  senses  and  the  rational  care 
of  the  body.  These  considerations  make 
evident  the  need  and  the  importance  of  a 
firm  physical  basis  for  mental  life. 

Important  as  physical  education  is  in 
itself,  however,  and  in  its  influence  upon 
•intellectual  growth  and  emotional  Ufe,  it 
is  vastly  more  important  when  its  effect 
upon  morality  is  taken  into  consideration.  X 
^To  appreciate  truly  the  full  significance  of 
physical  education,  its  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  the  entire  personality  must 
be  duly  recognized.  Inasmuch  as  the  moral 
experiences  of  an  individual  are  the  most 
vital,  the  value  of  caring  for  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  school  child  culminates  and 
finds  its  highest  sanction  in  its  bearing 
upon  his  moral  development.  Such  care  of 
the  body  as  secures  to  the  individual  maxi- 
mum health,  freshness  of  vigor,  and  pleas- 
ure in  effort,  tends  to  stimulate  his  think- 
ing, chasten  his  purposes,  strengthen  his 
will,  and  improve  his  conduct.  H  properly 
directed,  physical  education  produces  free- 
dom, courage,  keen  mental  reaction,  self- 
respect,  self -initiative,  and  self-control,  and 
becomes  a  means  to  the  highest  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  and  society. 
As  mental  life  rests  upon  a  physical 
basis,  the  relation  of  bodily  conditions  to 
conduct  and  character  is  intimate  and  vital. 
Even  simple  and  temporary  physical  dis- 
turbances or  ailments  often  cause  marked 
perversion  of  the  moral  sense,  character- 
ized by  irritability  of  temper,  moroseness, 
depression,  or  loss  of  sdf-oontrol,  while 
chronic  organic  disease  not  infrequently 
leads  to  crime.  The  physical  status  of  an 
•individual  is  always  reflected  in  his  mental 
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life  and  plays  an  important  part  in  deter- 
mining his  desires,  motives,  choices,  deci- 
sions, actions  and  moral  attitudes.  It  pene- 
trates his  moral  life  and  accounts  1x)  no  small 
extent  for  the  nature  of  his  conduct  and 
character. 

I  The  constant  and  profound  influence  of 
physical  conditions  upon  moral  life  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  parents  and 
teachers.  A  clear  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  moral  deformity  is  a  physical  reality, 
accompanied  by  and  dependent  upon  phys- 
ical conditions,  would  tend  to  revolutionize 
the  treatment  of  the  child  in  matters  of 
discipline.  Inattention,  restlessness,  dis- 
order, disobedience,  stubbornness,  or  other 
improper  conduct  can  usually  be  traced  to 
unhygienic  environments,  malnutrition,  fa- 
tigue, ill  health,  or  bodily  discomforts  of 
some  kind.  Truancy,  lying,  stealing,  and 
other  serious  offences  and  faults  of  children 
are  also  frequently  due  primarily  to  phys- 
ical causes.  In  dealing  with  the  offences 
and  wrong  conduct  of  children,  therefore, 
parents  and  teachers  should  look  for  the 
physical  cause  first,  and  remove  it  if  pos- 
sible. To  attempt  to  discipline  children 
with  disregard  of  ike  physical  causes  under- 
lying their  conduct  is  to  commit  against 
them  a  grave  injustice.  Further,  the  dis- 
covery and  the  removal  of  the  physical 
causes  of  unfavorable  mental  states  and 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  par- 
ents would  result  in  distinct  advantage  to 
the  children  in  their  charge.  In  the  past, 
too  little  empthasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
close  connection  existing  between  the  bod- 
ily conditions  and  the  physical  development 
of  an  individual  and  his  moral  tendencies 
and  experiences. 

•  The  fact  that  morality  rests  upon  a  phys- 
ical basis  is  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  criminals  or  mental  defectives. 
Criminals  of  the  lowest  type,  those  who 


seem  devoid  of  the  sense  to  discriminate  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  possess  marked 
physical  and  mental  defects.  Their  bodies 
are  ill-formed,  deficient  in  vitality,  and 
often  affected  by  inherited  disease.  Their 
features  are  usually  irregular,  coarse  and 
repulsive,  and  their  nervous  systems  ex- 
hibit profound  structural  peculiarities  and 
defects.  Mentally  they  are  sluggish,  dull, 
irritable  and  morbid.  The  criminal  records 
of  all  countries  show  that  crimes  are  usually 
committed  by  persons  suffering  from  phys- 
ical degeneracy  in  some  form. 

When  moral  deformity  is  due  to  tempo- 
rary disturbances  of  the  bodily  organs  or 
functions,  or  to  remediable  physical  defects, 
appropriate  physical  treatment  is  the  first 
step  in  bringing  about  moral  improvement. 
The  mere  removal  of  a  single  physical  de- 
fect often  revolutionizes  the  life  of  a  child. 
^The  removal  of  adenoids  or  diseased  tonsils, 
for  example,  often  restores  dull,  backward 
children  to  normal  mentality.  The  causes 
of  degenerate  tendencies  should  be  removed 
as  early  as  possible,  as  the  physically  defec- 
tive child  tends  to  become  morally  perverse 
and  criminal.  Becent  examinations  of 
feeble-minded,  backward  and  mentally  sub- 
normal children  have  revealed  the  facts  that 
the  causes  of  mental,  moral  and  educa- 
tional arrest  are  largely  physical,  and  that 
as  a  rule  the  moral  defective  is  a  mental  and 
physical  defective  as  well. 
'  To  develop  in  each  child  an  effective  per- 
sonality, strong  in  moral  initiative  and  in 
desire  and  determination  to  respect  the 
basal  laws  of  life  and  to  live  on  a  high 
ethical  level,  is  the  aim  of  moral  education. 
This  aim  can  not  be  accomplished  by  sepa- 
rating moral  culture  from  other  aspects  of 
education.  Physical,  mental  and  moral 
education  are  reciprocally  related,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  unity  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional process  is  fully  recognized  that  the 
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child's  development  is  properly  and  scien- 
tifically directed.  Every  factor  in  educa- 
tion has  some  reaction  upon  character. 
Every  phase  of  school  or  life  experience 
counts  for  good  or  evil.  Hence  arises  the 
supreme  importance  of  directing  and  or- 
ganizing the  educational  process  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  promote  the  highest  moral 
development  of  school  children.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  value  of  all  culture  and  train- 
ing, mental  as  well  as  physical,  must  be 
measured  by  its  bearing  upon  character 
and  the  significant  purposes  of  life.  Moral 
education  is  the  integrating  center  and  the 
crown  of  all  education.  It  should  permeate 
the  entire  educational  process  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  for  without  it  all  true  educa- 
tion is  impossible. 

.  The  relation  of  the  physical  well-being  of 
an  individual  to  his  mental  and  moral  life 
is  vital  and  basic.  If  the  body  is  healthy 
and  strong,  well-developed  and  efiScient,  the 
individual  is  more  likely  to  appreciate  all 
that  is  highest  and  best  in  human  life  and  to 
order  his  conduct  accordingly.  He  who 
truly  respects  his  body  will  never  defile  his 
sold.  Men  will  become  greater  intellec- 
tually and  purer  morally  when  they  take 
better  care  of  their  bodies.  Parents  and 
teachers  should  impress  this  great  truth 
upon  the  child  as  early  as  possible.  A  true 
respect  for  the  laws  of  health  and  physical 
righteousness  provides  the  best  possible 
basis  for  the  highest  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment. Every  bodily  defect  or  dis- 
turbance is  a  handicap  to  mental  and  moral 
growth.  Sluggish  organic  functioning, 
physical  depression,  disease  and  dissipation 
are  serious  obstacles  to  a  high  standard  of 
ethical  living,  rendering  such  practically 
impossible  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  In 
the  improvement  of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  individual  is  to  be  found  the  first 
step  in  the  natural  and  logical  method  of 


developing  his  character  and  moral  sense. 

In  the  language  of  a  leading  modern  edu- 
cationist, the  xdtimate  product  of  educa- 
tion "Is  a  man  of  quick  perception,  broad 
sympathies  and  wide  affinities;  responsive, 
but  independent;  self-reliant,  but  deferen- 
tial ;  loving  truth  and  candor,  but  also  mod- 
eration and  proportion;  courageous ,  but 
gentle ;  not  finished  but  perfecting."  This 
high  type  of  manhood  can  be  produced  only 
by  directing  wisely  all  the  agencies  and  in- 
fluences that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  phys- 
ical, mental  and  moral  welfare  of  school 
children.  J.  M.  MgCutoheon 

Toronto 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

CIVIL   SERVICE    EXAMINATION    FOR   PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL   INVESTIGATOR    IN    EMPLOY- 
MENT TESTS 

The  TTnited  States  Civil  Semoe  Oom- 
mission  announces  an  open  competitive  ex- 
amination for  psychological  investigator  in 
employment  tests.  Vacancies  in  the  H.  S. 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  at  $3,000  to  $3,800  a  year, 
and  in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifica- 
tions, at  these  or  higher  or  lower  salaries, 
will  be  filled  from  this  examination  unless  it 
is  found  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill 
any  vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or 
promotion.  The  entrance  salary  within  the 
range  stated  will  depend  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  appointee  as  shown  in  the  exami- 
nation. All  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
both  men  and  women,  who  meet  the  require- 
ments, may  enter  this  examination;  appointr 
ing  officers,  however,  have  the  legal  right  to 
specify  the  sex  desired  in  requesting  certifica- 
tion of  eligibles.  The  duties  of  appointees 
will  be  to  study  and  give  what  are  commonly 
known  as  psychological  and  trade  tests;  to 
devise  and  evaluate  new  tests;  to  compile  sta- 
tistical reports  of  results;  and  to  investigate 
personnel  problems.  Oompetitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, which  will  have  the  relative  weights 
indicated : 
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Subjwiti  Wel«bti 

1.  Education 40 

2.  Experience 40 

3.  Tbesis  (to  ibe  filed  with  application) 20 

Total  100 

Under  the  first  and  second  subjects  com- 
petitors  will  be  rated  upon  the  sworn  state- 
ments in  their  applications  and  upon  corobor- 
atiye  evidence. 

Applicants  must  haye  completed  a  four 
years'  course  in  a  college  or  uniyersity  of 
recognized  standing  (118  semester  hours),  and 
haye  secured  credit  for  at  least  12  semester 
hours  in  psychology.  It  is  desirable  that 
applicants  haye  studied  the  making  and  eyalu- 
ating  of  standardized  tests;  statistics;  and 
personnel  management  Applicants  must  haye 
had  not  less  than  one  year's  experience  in 
deyising  or  conducting  standardized  tests  in 
the  Army,  commercial  concerns,  or  goyem- 
ment  offices.  Under  the  third  subject  ap- 
plicants must  submit  with  their  applications 
at  least  one  original  paper,  report,  or  pub- 
lished article  showing  independent  research  on 
psychological  tests.  This  report  may  be  of 
any  length  but  must  include  all  necessary 
charts  and  tables. 

Competitors  who  attain  an  eligible  ayerage 
may  be  required  to  report  at  some  reasonable 
point  for  oral  examination  to  determine  their 
•pesTBonal  fitness,  address,  tact,  judgment^  and 
adaptability  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  position.  The  oral  examination  will 
be  giyen  to  competitors  in  the  order  of  their 
standing,  and  only  to  such  a  member  as  the 
needs  of  the  seryioe  may  require.  An  appli- 
cant who  fails  to  pass  the  oral  examination 
will  not  be  eligible  for  appointment  Appli- 
cants will  be  notified  of  the  date  and  place  of 
the  oral  examination. 

Applicants  must  haye  reached  their  twenty- 
fifth  birthday  on  the  date  of  the  examination. 
Age  limits  do  not  apply  to  persons  entitled  to 
preference  because  of  military  or  nayal  sery- 
ice.  They  must  submit  with  their  applica- 
tions their  unmounted  photographs,  taken 
within  two  years»  with  their  names  written 
thereon.    Proofs  or  group  photographs  will 


not  be  accepted.  Photographs  will  not  be  re- 
turned to  applicants. 

Applicants  will  be  admitted  to  this  exami- 
nation regardless  of  their  reaideixce  and  domi- 
cile; but  .only  those  who  haye  been  actually 
domiciled  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
they  reside  for  at  least  one  year  preyious  to 
the  examination,  and  who  haye  the  county 
officer's  certificate  in  the  application  form 
executed,  may  become  eligible  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  apportioned  service  in 
Washington,  D.  0. 

Each  applicant  should  state  in  his  ai^lica^ 
tion  the  lowest  salary  he  is  willing  to  accept 
No  eligible  will  be  certified  at  a  salary  lower 
than  that  named  by  him,  but  the  statement  of 
a  minimum  salary  will  not  preyent  his  certifi- 
cation or  appointment  at  a  higher  rate  of 
pay  within  the  range  aboye  stated  proyided 
his  rating  entitles  him  to  such  certification. 
An  eligible  may  at  any  time  alter  his  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  minimum  salary  he  will 
accept  by  addressing  the  commission  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form 
2118,  stating  the  title  of  the  examination 
desired,  to  the  Ciyil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C;  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Ciyil  Service  Board,  Custom- 
house, Boston,  Kass.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  New 
Orleans^  La.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Post  Office, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Qa.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Chicago,  HI.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Old  Custom- 
house, St  Louis,  Mo.;  Administration  Build- 
ing, Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone;  or  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Porto  Rican  Ciyil  Seryice 
Commission,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Application  should  be  properly  executed,  ex- 
cluding the  medical  certificate,  and  must  be 
filed  with  the  Civil  Seryice  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  the  muterial  required, 
prior  to  the  hour  of  closing  business  on  July 
27,  1920. 

TAXATION  FOR  HIGHBR  EDUCATION  IN 
OREGON 

Passage  of  the  higher  educational  tax 
measure  referred  to  the  people  by  the  legis- 
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lature  of  Oregon  for  action  May  21,  insures 
a  steady  income  for  the  state  agricultaral 
college,  state  uniyersity  and  state  normal. 

The  college  board  of  regents,  or  recom- 
mendation of  President  W.  J.  Kerr,  has 
authorized  a  substantial  increase  in  faculty 
salaries,  the  beginning:  of  an  extensive  build- 
vng  program,  and  the  purchase  of  additional 
supplies  and  equipment 

Before  the  tax  measure  was  approved  by 
the  people  with  a  majority  of  nearly  three  to 
one,  attendance  at  the  state  college*  and  the 
uniyersity  had  grown  f orfy  times  as  fast  as 
income  and  fifteen  times  as  fast  as  classroom 
and  office  spaoa  That  is,  in  the  six  year 
period  from  1914  to  1920,  during  which  the 
former  millage  support  law  providing  .74  of  a 
mill  on  all  assessed  property  of  the  state  had 
been  in  effect^  attendance  had  grown  150  per 
cent,  income  3.4  per  cent,  and  college  hous- 
ing 15  per  cent 

The  new  measure  adds  .6857  mills  to  the 
maintenance  fund,  which  was  .4  mill,  making 
the  present  college  support  income  1.0857 
mills.  On  the  basis  of  last  year's  assessments 
this  would  have  produced  about  one  million 
dollars.  If  tax  appraisements  reach  the  ex- 
pected fi^rure  of  one  billion  dollars  next  year 
the  college  maintenance  income  will  be 
$1,085,700.  The  same  measure  that  provides 
college  support  likewise  provides  incomes  of 
$814,300  for  the  state  university  and  $100,000 
for  the  state  normal. 

The  Agricultural  College  also  receives  ad- 
ditional funds  from  the  state  for  experiment 
station  and  college  extension  work,  to  match 
funds  supplied  by  the  federal  government  and 
by  individual  counties  and  to  finance  certain 
specified  projects  such  as  horticultural  and 
crop  pest  investigations. 

Additional  funds  for  support  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  were  voted  at  the 
special  election.  A  taxing  measure  designed 
to  add  two  mills  on  every  dollar  assessed 
wealth  to  the  public  school  funds  was  over- 
whelmingly approved.  The  measure  brings 
all  property  in  the  state  under  this  tax,  isind 
provides  that  all  funds  raised  by  it  shall  be 
expanded  in  the  county  in  which  the  property 
is  assessed,  and  shall  be  appropriated  on  the 


basis  of  number  of  teachers  employed.  AH 
this  is  in  addition  to  former  provisions,  which 
were  often  insufficient  to  meet  maintenance 
needs  without  special  district  levies,  which 
proved  uncertain  and  burdensoma  Districts 
may  now  either  omit  special  taxes  or  add  them 
to  the  regular  and  steady  resources. 

Special  levies  of  two  tenths  of  a  mill  for 
education  of  ex-service  men,  and  .16  mills  for 
education  of  the  blind,  were  authorized  at 
the  special  dection. 

These  progressive  measures  place  Oregon 
near  the  head  of  her  sister  states  in  point 
of  per  capita  money  invested  in  education.  In 
point  of  use  of  these  funds  she  already  stands 
with  the  leaders,  as  is  shown  by  the  following: 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  children  finishing 
the  elementary  schools  enter  high  school,  and 
55  per  cent  of  all  who  finish  high  school  enter 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  the 
compaign  for  enactment  of  the  educational 
measures  it  was  brought  out  that  one  person 
in  every  150  population — adults  and  children 
— attends  the  State  Agricultural  College  or 
State  University. 

THB  SALARIES  OP  LIBRARIANS  IN  NSW  YORK 
CITY 

The  691  employees  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  who  are  paid  by  the  cily,  are  asking 
that  th^  be  included  in  the  salary  increase 
soon  to  be  granted  to  other  city  employees. 

The  sum  of  $5,000,000  has  been  made  avail- 
able by  special  authorization  of  revenue  bond 
issue  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  salaries 
of  city  employees,  but  it  is  asserted  that 
library  and  museum  employees  will  be  de- 
barred from  participation  in  this  increase^ 
because  technically  they  are  not  city  em- 
ployees, although  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury. 

Of  the  691  employees  of  the  Library  paid 
out  of  city  funds  433  are  paid  as  follows: 

146,  salary $   840to$960 

170,  salary l,020tol,200 

79,  salary l,260to  1,600 

38,  salary l,600tol,920 

433 

The  balance  are  in  the  ungraded  service, 
which  includes  the  chief  of  the  circulation 
department,  supervisors,  janitors^  clerks^  etc. 
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The  moyement  to  obtain  salary  increases 
is  fostered  by  the  New  York  Public  Library 
Staff  Association,  of  which  Miss  Esther 
Johnston,  Librarian  of  the  Seward  Park 
branch,  192  East  Broadway,  is  president 
The  Staff  Association  comprises  five  tenths  of 
the  entire  staff.  While  independent  of  the 
administration,  the  association  is  in  sympathy 
with  it  The  American  Library  Association, 
which  is  now  makinfi^  its  ^' Books  for  Eyery- 
body"  campaign,  has  given  its  sanction  and 
support  to  the  moyement 

The  ayerage  salary  of  a  librarian  at  present 
is  $1,100,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  librarian 
must  be  a  person  of  education,  culture,  refine> 
ment  and  special  training.  The  requirements 
demand  at  least  a  high  school  education  and 
one  year  of  library  work.  The  successful 
applicant  then  begins  at  $840  a  year. 

The  reward  for  unstinted  effort  is  gradu- 
ation to  grade  2,  after  sereral  years  of  hard 
work.  The  salary  of  grade  2  is  $1,020  a  year, 
about  $20  a  week. 

The  librarian  does  not  usually  become  a 
first  assistant  (grade  3)  until  after  lon^  years 
of  experience.  This  grade  carries  with  it  an 
initial  salary  of  $1,260  a  year,  less  than  $25  a 
week.  The  maximum  salary  reached  in  this 
grade  is  only  $1,500. 

In  grade  4  are  the  Branch  Librarians,  num- 
bering only  thirly-eight  Here  the  minimum 
salary  is  $1,560,  the  maximum  $1,920. 

Library  workers  ask  that  a  minimum  salary 
of  $1,200  or  $1,400  a  year  be  established,  with 
a  yiew  to  relieving  not  only  the  economic 
preesxure,  which  is  being  severely  felt,  but  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present  wholesale 
resignations.  Unless  some  such  action  is 
taken  it  is  asserted  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  preserve  the  entity  of  the  library  system. 
Librarians  are  resigning  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  three  a  week.  The  following  are  figures 
from  the  latest  report  covering  a  period  of  the 
last  three  years: 

1917 145  resigned,  or  25% 

1918  199  resigned,  or  26% 

1919 130  resigned,  or  27% 

Total  resignations  for  three  yean,  474 

Hiss  Augusta  MaikowitE,  who  is  librarian 
at  the  Woodstodc  branch  of  the  library  and 


one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  more 
pay,  furnished  the  following  table  of  fi^rures, 
.showing  comparative  salary  schedules  in  New 
York,  Detroit  and  Minneapolis  libraries  for 
the  different  grades: 

I>etrolt  New  York  MlnnMpoUi 

Junior  assistants  (grade  1) — 
$1,500-$1,530  $840-  $960  $1,000-$1,300 

Senior  assistants  (grade  2) — 

1,5.60-  1,800  1,020-1^00  1,100-  1,600 

First  assistants  (grade  3) — 

1,860- 1,980  1,260-1,500  1,500-  1,800 

Branch  librarian  (grade  4) — 

1,920-  2,010  1,560-1,920  1,800-  2,500 

THE    BERKELEY    DIVINITY    SCHOOL    AND 
RADICAL   OPINIONS 

Ohabges  made  that  Berkel^  Diyinily 
School,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  was  a  place  of  "radical  teach- 
ings" were  upheld  in  part  in  a  report  made 
by  an  inyestigatin^  committee  of  the  diocese 
appointed  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  B.  Brewster, 
the  Bishop,  submitted  to  the  trustees  on 
June  22. 

The  direct  charges  were  that  in  DecemDer 
a  Bolshevik  lecturer  addressed  an  audience  at 
the  school  with  the  approval  of  Dean  William 
P.  Ladd,  and  "that  the  school  was  a  spawn- 
ing place  for  Bolshevik  and  radical  teach- 
ings." 

The  committee  were  Judge  Gktrdiner 
Greene,  of  Norwich,  chairman;  Burton  Mans- 
field, State  Insurance  Commissioner,  and 
Frederick  J.  Kingsbury,  of  Bridgeport  The 
report  to  the  trustees  was  a  third  and  final 
revision  of  the  original  finding  of  the  com- 
mittea 

In  a  summary  of  the  report  these  things 
are  stated: 

That  the  lecture  delivered  on  December  2  last 
was  Bolshevik  propaganda;  that  the  lecture  was 
by  Winifred  Humphries,  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society;  that  it  would  have  been  better 
had  this  lecture  not  been  given;  that  Humphries 
ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  use  of  the  plat- 
foim;  that  the  school  has  suffered;  its  prestige 
lessened  and  its  progress  hindered  by  the  reputa- 
tion it  has  received;  that  Dean  Ladd  is  not  a  So- 
cialist, but  he  is  a  member  of  several  societies  of 
socialistic  tendencies,  including  the  Intercollegiate 
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Society,  of  whicli  Dean  JjbM  and  Prof  eMor  Laad* 
erdrun  were  members  of  the  ezacutiYe  eommittee, 
and  among  whose  memibers  are  many  men  known 
as  Socialists;  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Forty-eight,  and  that  he  signed  the  first  call  for 
a  meeting  of  the  same,  and  that  the  society  is  an 
organization  of  radical  taidencies. 

The  report  says  that^  for  the  good  of  Berke- 
1^,  Dean  Ladd  had  withdrawn  his  member- 
ship in  these  societies.  The  report  further 
declares  that  the  dean  and  members  of  the 
faculty  are  not  radicals  in  that  they  fayor 
measures  of  violence,  but  that  they  hold  views 
on  industrial  and  social  questions  which  are 
considered  radical  when  contrasted  with  those 
held  by  ordinary  peopla 

THB  TBNURB  OP  TSACHSRS  IN  OHIO 

The  School  Board  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  has 
decided  not  to  push  its  contest  of  the  court 
action  of  the  eleven  dismissed  Lakewood  high- 
school  teachers  until  after  the  summer  vaca- 
tion of  the  schools  and  common  pleas  court 
Oommon  Pleas  Oourt  Judge  Manuel  Levine 
overruled  the  Lakewood  board's  motion  to 
dissolve  the  temporary  injunction.  The 
teachers  in  their  injunction  petition  assert 
they  have  not  individually  or  collectively  been 
guilly  of  any  act  of  insubordination  or  dis- 
loyalty to  superior  officers,  nor  does  there 
exist  inefficiency  or  any  other  cause  warrant- 
ing dismissal,  and  that  the  school  board  in- 
tends to  appoint  other  teachers  in  their  places 
without  giving  them  first  consideration  and 
a  hearing. 

Their  petition  cited  the  state  law  covering 
appointment  of  teachers,  which  reads: 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  a  teacher  for  a 
term  longer  than  foor  school  years,  nor  for  lees 
than  one  year,  except  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  the 
term  to  begin  within  foar  months  of  the  date  of 
appointment.  In  making  appointments  teachers  in 
the  actual  employ  of  the  board  of  education  shall 
be  considered  before  new  teachers  are  chosen  in 
their  stead. 

Judge  Levine  declared  he  would  not  decide 
whether  this  law  is  directory  or  mandatory 
until  the  hearing  to  make  the  injunction  per- 
manent.   He  said: 


If  the  law  is  merely  a  direetkm  to  the  eonsolenee 
of  the  school  board,  then  it  has  no  place  in  law 
books,  but  should  be  incorporated  in  a  canon  of 
ethics  for  school  boards. 

The  framers  of  this  law  eyidently  had  in  mind 
that  there  might  be  school  boards  which  might  be 
unfair  and  vent  personal  grievance,  and  this  law 
was  written  to  prevent  such  contingencies  in  so 
far  as  possible. 

COURT  DECISION  AGAINST  THB  1IB1IBBR8  OP 
THB  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  BOARD 

A  DECISION  of  Judge  Scanlan,  read  on  June 
22,  imposes  jail  sentences  on  six  members  of 
the  Chicago  school  board  end  the  board's  at- 
torn^ for  contempt  of  court  in  barring  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Chadsey  from  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  echools.  The  sentences  range  from 
one  to  five  days  and  there  are  added  fines  rang- 
ing from  $250  to  $500.  The  women  members 
were  spared  terms  in  jail,  but  two  of  them 
were  fined  $750  and  the  other  $500.  Lnmedi- 
ately  after  the  decision  was  given  the  defend- 
ants' attorneys  made  a  motion  for  an  appeal  to 
the  higher  court  Judge  Scanlan  allowed  the 
appeal  and  stated  that  the  defendants  might 
have  their  liberty  pending  its  outcome. 

In  his  decision  Judge  Scanlan  said : 

Law  and  order  will  never  prevail  in  this  com- 
munity while  persons  of  standing  and  authority, 
like  these  guilty  respondents,  in  concert  of  action 
treat  with  open  contempt  and  disobedience  the 
mandate  of  a  court. 

The  guilty  conspirators  in  this  case  havis  suc- 
ceeded in  their  shameless  and  lawless  design  to  pre- 
vent Br.  Chadsey  from  holding  the  ofice  to  whidi 
he  was  entitled  under  the  law,  and  all  that  this 
court  can  do  now  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  guilty  ones 
BhaU  not  go  unwhipped  of  justice. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Chadsey  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools 
in  March,  1919,  at  a  salary  of  $18,000  a  year 
by  the  "Loeb  board"  shortly  before  it  was 
superseded  by  the  "Thompson  board."  The 
latter  board  proceeded  to  ignore  the  election 
of  Dr.  Chadsey  as  illegal  and  selected  in  his 
stead  Mr.  Mortenson,  whom  the  Loeb  board 
had  elected  as  associate  superintendent  at  a 
salary  of  $12,000  a  year.  The  latter  action  was 
regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 
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sinoe  Mr.  ^Uortenson  had  a  Btrong  following 
among  the  teachers  for  superintendent 

The  Thompson  board  ignored  also  the  re- 
election of  Angus  Boy  Shannon  as  attorney 
and  Lewis  E.  Larson  as  business  manager  of 
the  board.  In  the  following  litigation  Mr. 
Shannon  acted  as  Dr.  Ohadsey's  counsel  in  con- 
junction with  the  state's  attorn^.  The  latter 
started  quo  warranto  proceedings  to  determine 
who  was  legally  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  ease  was  heard  by  Judge  Scanlan,  who 
ordered  the  ousting  of  Mr.  Mortenson  and  the 
reinstatement  of  Dr.  Chadsey.  Meanwhile,  the 
board  of  education  caused  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent and  other  school  offices  to  be  guarded 
by  two  or  more  policemen  constantly.  Dr. 
Ohadsey,  accompanied  by  Attorney  Shannon, 
sought  to  regain  possession  of  the  office  of 
superintendent^  but  found  the  door  locked,  and 
when  he  demanded  admittance  was  refused. 
The  matter  went  to  the  Appellate  court,  which 
sustained  Judge  Scanlan's  order.  Dr  Chad- 
sey was  then  reinstated. 

Soon  afterward  the  board  passed  new  rules, 
delegating  to  Amociate  Superintendent  Mor- 
tenson many  of  the  powers  of  superintendent 
Dr.  Chadsey  then  resigned,  charging  that  the 
new  rules  were  part  of  a  conspirai^  against 
him. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Guy  W.  Bailey,  acting  president  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Vermont,  was  chosen  president 
by  the  trustees  on  June  26  to  succeed  Dr. 
Guy  Potter  Benton.  Mr.  Bail^  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  uniyersity  in  the  class  of  1900. 
He  has  been  controller  of  the  uniyersity,  a 
member  of  the  Vermont  General  Assembly 
and  secretary  of  state. 

pROFEseoB  M.  E.  Haggkrty  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  college  of  education  at 
the  Uniyersity  of  Minnesota  to  succeed  Dr. 
Lotus  D.  Coffman,  who  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  uniyersity.  Dr.  Haggerly  has 
been  professor  of  educational  poychology  at 
the  uniyersity  since  1915. 

Thb  Goyemor  of  Utah  has  appointed  L.  J. 
Muir,  who   is  now  principal  of  the  Dayis 


County  High  School  and  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Bountiful,  state  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. 

Professor  Edward  Capps,  professor  of 
Greek,  at  Princeton  Uniyersity,  president  this 
year  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
yersity Professors,  has  receiyed  leaye  of  ab- 
sence in  order  to  accept  appointment  as  the 
United  States  Minister  to  Greece. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  has  been 
conferred  by  Oberiin  College  on  Dr.  Frank 
Pierrepont  Grayes,  dean  of  the  school  of  edu- 
cation of  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylyania. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Spauldino,  superintendent  of 
schools,  at  Cleyeland,  Ohio,  who  was  recently 
elected  head  of  the  school  of  education  of 
Yale  Uniyersity,  was  giyen  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Amherst  College. 

Williams  College  has  conferred  the  LL.D. 
on  R.  R  Moton,  principal  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, and  the  L.H.D.  on  Lewis  Perry,  prin- 
cipal of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Profe8S(mi  James  A.  Tufts,  of  Phillips  Ex- 
eter Academy,  receiyed  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
.laws  at  the  fiftieth  commencement  of  New 
Hampshire  College. 

Harry  Lowry,  for  the  past  two  years  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  in  Cohasset, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Lexington,  to  succeed  Arthur  H. 
Caryer,  who  resigned  in  the  spring,  to  enter 
business.  Mr.  Lowry  will  enter  upon  his  work 
on  July  1. 

Professor  Charles  S.  Suchter,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  mathematics,  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin,  to  succeed  Professor 
George  C.  Comstock.  Professor  Slichter,  who 
has  been  on  the  uniyersity  sta£P  for  about 
thirty^ye  years,  was  graduated  from  North- 
western Uniyersity  in  1886.  Dean  Comstock 
was  graduated  from  the  Uniyersity  of  Mich- 
igan in  1877,  joined  the  Wisconsin  faculty  as 
professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in 
1886,  has  been  director  of  Washburn  Observa- 
tory since  1889,  and  has  been  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  sinoe  1906. 
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Professor  Hector  James  Hughes  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  engineering  school  of 
Harvard  University  to  succeed  Professor  Com- 
fort Avery  Adams.  Professor  Hughes  served 
this  year  as  chairman  of  the  school's  admin- 
istrative board. 

loNACio  Yillamore,  a  Filipino,  has  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  regents  are  se^ng  an  American  suc- 
cessor. The  state-supported  University  of  the 
Philippines  was  estaiblished  in  1905,  and  has 
an  enrollment  of  about  3,000  students.  There 
are  colleges  of  liberal  and  fine  arts,  medicinei, 
engineering,  law,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  agri- 
culture and  music. 

Samuel  F.  Bemis,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  form- 
erly of  Medford,  who  has  been  two  years  on 
the  faculty  of  Colorado  College,  Colorado 
Springs,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of 
history  at  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Harold  A.  Larrabee,  of  the  Columbia 
University  Department  of  Philosophy,  exten- 
sion division,  has  been  added  to  the  faculty 
of  the  Coll^^e  of  Liberal  Arts,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity as  assistant  professor  of  philosophy, 
to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Eaymond  F.  Piper, 
who  goes  to  Europe  for  further  study. 

Professor  Henry  W.  Holmes,  of  Harvard 
University,  has  been  elected  an  associate  of 
Baddiffe  Coll^re  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  trustees  of  the  Juilliard  Musical  Foun- 
dation announce  that  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  of 
Schenectady,  N,  Y.,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  organization.  He  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 
now  Goucher  College,  and  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege The  Juilliard  Musical  Foundation  was 
established  under  the  will  of  the  late  Augustus 
D.  Juilliard  to  foster  musical  education  in 
America.  It  will  aid  worthy  students  in  ob- 
taining exceptional  training  and  will  cooper- 
ate with  schools  of  music  and  other  agencies 
in  promoting  a  more  general  appreciation  of 
musia 

Dr.  W.  K  C.  Carlton,  of  New  York  City, 
chairman  of  the  enlarged  program  committee 


of  the  American  Library  Association,  which 
has  launched  the  "Books  for  Everybody'* 
movement,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as 
European  representative  of  the  association. 
He  will  assume  his  overseas  duties  in  early 
fall,  making  his  headquarters  at  the  American 
Library  in  Paris.  Until  recently  he  was  li- 
brarian of  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Carlton  will  be  in  charge  of  a  circulating 
collection  of  more  than  25,000  volumes,  estab- 
lished permanently  there  after  the  war  library 
service  was  dosed. 

The  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  opened  on  June  22  with  Dean  Charles 
E.  Chadsey,  former  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools,  as  director. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Mbriam,  professor  of  school  super- 
vision and  superintendent  of  the  university 
schools  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  is  to 
give  courses  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
during  the  summer  session.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Meeker,  principal  of  the  Lowell  School,  St. 
Louis,  has  been  appointed  acting  assistant 
professor  of  school  supervision  to  be  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Meriam's  work  at  Missouri  during  the 
summer  session. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Classic  League  opened  at  Cincinnati  on  June 
23,  imder  the  presidency  of  Dean  Andrew  F. 
West,  of  Princeton  University.  Dean  West 
was  reelected  president  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting. 

Gifts  of  $320,000  were  announced  at  the 
alumnus  luncheon  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. Of  the  gifts  $230,000  was  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Hiram  Perkins,  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  and  the  late  Mrs.  B.  O. 
Howard,  Pana,  HI.,  and  her  husband,  also  de- 
ceased. The  gift  is  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  observatory.  A  gift  of 
$100,000  from  Miss  Amelia  Watson  was  also 
announced.  This  money  is  to  be  used  for  the 
construction'  of  a  woman's  recreation  building 
on  Monnet  campus. 

A  GIFT  of  $1,000,000  by  George  Eastman  for 
the  school  of  musi^^f  the  University  of 
Bochester  was  annou]]l^|^ameeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  uHJHlly  on  June  16. 
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It  also  was  announced  that  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  had  ^ven  $200,000  toward  the 
millionHdoUar  endowment  sought  by  the  uni- 
Tersity  for  a  teachers'  salary  fund.  The  uni- 
yersity  already  has  raised  $350,000  of  the 
fund.  Mr.  Eastman  already  has  given  in  ex- 
cess of  $3,500,000  for  the  school  of  music.  As 
has  been  already  announced,  he  gave  $4,000,- 
000  toward  a  school  of  medicine  and  surgery 
for  the  university.  To  this  gift  the  General 
Education  Board  appropriated  $5,000,000. 


DISCUSSION  AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

SOCIETY  AT  WORK 

During  the  summer  of  1919  I  had  a  seventh- 
grade  demonstration  class  in  English  at 
Teachers  College.  It  consisted  of  about 
twenty-five  boys  and  girls  from  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  "New  York  society  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  college.  One  girl 
sells  newspapers  after  school.  Another  spends 
most  of  her  time  on  the  street  A  third  loafs 
on  124th  street  till  eleven  o'clock  nearly  every 
night.  Three  of  the  boys  were  from  Speyer*" 
school.  The  father  of  only  one  boy  in  class 
was  bom  in  America.  This  will  show  that 
the  pupils  were  just  the  minerun  of  New 
York  young  people.  It  hardly  seemed  pos- 
sible that  th^  could  be  shocked  at  anything. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  summer 
course  a  pretly  strong  and  desirable  spirit  had 
been  worked  up,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  few 
of  the  children  had  ever  seen  each  other  be- 
fore entering  this  class.  The  chief  agency 
in  arousing  this  spirit  was  two  of  the  three 
Sp^er  boys.  One  of  them  expounded  the 
Speyer  Oreed  and  General  Organization  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  course.  This  gave 
the  class  something  concrete  from  which  to 
build  their  own  code  of  class  citizenship.  By 
the  third  week  this  oode^  though  unwritten, 
was  working  admirably. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  first  three 

weeks  two  boys,  John and  William , 

red-blooded,  dirty-necked,  irresponsible  little 
rascals  who  sat  on  the  front  row,  had  made 
various  members  of  the  class  uncomfortable 
by  thoughtless  stealthy  remarks  during  topical 


recitations.    On  Tuesday  of  the  fourth  we^ 

while  Eose ,  the  124th  street  girl,  was 

reciting  in  front  of  the  dass^  John  and 
William  became  so  obnoxious  that  Rose 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  took 
her  seat  The  class  and  the  two  hundred  or 
more  Teachers  College  observers  were  still  as 
mice.    I,  remaining  seated,  said: 

"Rose,  whafs  the  matter?" 

She  replied,  ^1  simply  can't  go  on  when 
those  boys  act  that  way." 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  about  itt"  I 
asked. 

After  a  pause  she  replied,  ^111  leave  it  to 
the  class." 

I  put  the  matter  up  to  the  class,  and  didn't 
speak  again  during  the  period.  One  of  the 
Speyer  boys  took  charge  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  affair  was  discussed.  Within  ten  minutes 
it  was  decided  that  the  offenders  were  un- 
worthy of  associating  with  the  class>  so  th^ 
were  asked  to  withdraw.  Rose  then  proceeded 
with  her  recitation. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  the  suspended  boys 
met  me  in  the  hall  and  asked  to  be  readmitted 

"Nothing  doing,"  I  said.  "Your  former 
classmates  have  ostracized  you,  and  until  th^ 
are  willing  to  reconsider  the  matter  I  shall  do 
nothing."  On  Wednesday  the  boys  brought 
their  mothers  to  my  office.  I  explained  that 
the  class  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  a 
miniature  society,  that  the  two  boys  had 
brought  social  ostracism  upon  themselves,  and 
that  only  the  social  group  could  consider  re- 
instating them. 

On  Thursday  I  received  a  letter  from  John 
and  William,  asking  me  to  submit  to  the 
class  this  note: 

We  regret  our  nngentlemaiily  and  undemocratic 
conduct  in  elaes  hjat  Tuesday.  We  want  you  to 
give  UB  another  chance. 

Hoping  yon  -will  let  us  show  you  that  we  can 
make  good,  I  am 

Yours  respectfully 

John , 


William 


I  submitted  the  note,  and  the  class  imme- 
diately took  up  the  matter.    By  the  end  of 
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the   period   they   had   composed   this   reply, 
which  they  sent  to  the  hoys: 

To  John  and  Willlim  : 

We  are  willijig  to  have  you  come  to  class  on  Fri- 
day and  tell  why  you  should  be  given  another 
chance  to  make  good. 

TouB  FOKMXB  Fkllow  Cfuzins 

The  boys  did  not  reoeiye  the  answer  in  time 
to  appear  on  Friday;  but  on  Monday  they 
were  there.  Th^  were  allowed  thirty  minutes 
in  which  to  show  "why  they  should  be  given 
another  chance."  Th^  argued  most  earnestly. 
John  said  it  was  the  tendency  in  modem 
society,  "when  criminals  had  been  bad»  but 
showed  a  spirit  to  reform*  to  let  them  try  to 
make  good."  William  was  less  eloquent^  but 
equally  sincere. 

At  the  end  of  thirty  minutes  the  offenders 
were  asked  to  withdraw,  and  the  dass  went 
into  deliberation.  On  Tuesday  th^y  resumed 
their  discussion.  When  it  looked  as  if  the 
boys  would  be  given  "  another  chance,"  Bose, 
who  had  received  the  insult  which  precipitated 
the  affair,  got  up  and  said,  "If  we  let  these 
boys  come  back  for  another  chance,  and  they 
act  all  right,  we  mustn't  hold  it  against 
them."  The  class  agreed.  By  the  middle  of 
the  period  the  following  four  articles  were 
drawn  up^  which  John  and  William  must  sub- 
scribe to  if  they  would  be  reinstated: 

1.  We  apologize  for  car  ungentlemanly  conduct. 

2.  We  agree  always  hereafter  to  conduct  our- 
selves in  a  manner  ibecoming  to  members  of  this 
democratic  society. 

3.  If  we  are  ever  guilty  of  miseonduet  again  in 
this  dass  we  expect  to  be  acked  to  withdraw  from 
our  social  group,  without  the  right  of  appeal. 

4.  We  appTecia4«  the  promise  of  our  classmates 
to  readmit  us  into  good  standing  in  the  class  again 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  as  long  as  we  be- 
have worthy  of  their  friendship. 

The  recitation  on  Wednesday  opened 
solemnly.  There  was  all  the  seriousness  of 
a  Versailles  treaty  session.  The  "galleries" 
were  packed.  John  and  William  sat  in  chairs 
over  in  the  comer.  A  girl  had  carefully 
typewritten  two  copies  of  the  articles^  which 
lay  on  my  desk,  with  dotted  lines  at  the 


bottom  for  signatures.  One  of  the  Speyer 
boys  presided.  He  announced  that  the  dass 
had  discussed  the  matter  and  had  decided  to 
readmit  the  suspended  members  on  condition 
that  they  would  subscribe  willinghf  ^  the 
four  artides.  A  copy  was  handed  to  the  boys 
while  the  chairman  read  aloud  from  the  other 
one.  When  he  had  finished  the  two  boys 
signed  both  copies,  handed  one  to  the  chair- 
man, kept  the  other  one,  and  took  their  old 
seats.  They  indulged  most  heartily  in  the 
work  of  the  class  during  the  rest  of  the  sxmi- 
mer,  one  of  them  vieing  with  the  two  Speyer 
boys  for  class  leadership. 

When  John  and  William  had  signed  the 
articles  and  had  taken  their  accustomed  seats^ 
the  chairman  turned  to  the  dass  and  said, 

"  Whafs  to  be  taken  up  to-day  t"  Helen 

arose  and  said,  "  Nathan promised  one 

day  to  tell  us  why  he  left  Bohemia  and  came 
to  America,  and  why  he  is  glad  he  did.  I 
want  to  hear  about  it" 

Earl  Hudblsok 

THE  PLACE  OP  THE  FACULTY  IN  THE 

ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

OP  COLLEGES 

To  thoughtful  patrons,  supporters  and 
alumni,  the  faculty  is  the  one  outstanding 
and  important  factor  in  the  college,  and  its 
quality  and  spirit  will  speedily  determine  the 
standing  and  the  support  of  the  institution. 

The  faculty  is  the  only  group  in  the  college 
that  is  sufBciently  trained  and  experienced  to 
enable  it  to  formulate  and  to  administer  suc- 
cessfully the  most  important  affairs  of  the 
school. 

Unless  chosen  largdy  from  the  faculty,  a 
board,  whether  self-perpetuating  or  popularly 
elected,  can  not,  equally  well  with  the  faculty, 
exercise  a  directing  influence  in  all  matters 
touching  educational  policy  and  administra- 
tion of  the  ooUega 

A  faculty  without  responsibility  for,  and 
effective  partidpation  in,  the  educational 
policy  and  administration  of  the  college,  wiU 
be  either  restless  and  rebdlious,  or  mediocre 
and  mechanical.  '^ 

The  arbitrary  and  unintelligent  domination 
of  a  college  and  its  faculty  by  a  lay  board  and 
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its  ageat  the  preeident,  aocoimts  for  much  of 
the  inefficieiicyy  most  of  the  present  unrest 
and  wholly  for  the  scandalous  conditions  ex- 
isting in  several  colleges. 

The  present  irresponsible  position  of  the 
faculty,  in  the  usual  organization,  is  con- 
trary to  democratic  principles  and  a  violation 
of  the  practise  in  progressively  organized 
churches,  industries  and  civic  bodies. 

There  is  ample  warrant  for  the  giving  of 
large  responsibilily  to  the  faculty  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  practise  of  identify- 
ing the  corporation  and  faculty,  and  in  the 
Oberlin  practise  of  giving  not  only  the  right 
of  advice  but  the  right  of  initiation  to  the 
faculty  in  all  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  coUega 

The  function  of  a  faculty  in  a  college  is 
primary,  permanent  and  indispensable,  that  of 
an  additional  board,  is  secondary,  temporary 
and  it  may  be  dispensable.  The  secondary 
body  can  not  assume  moral  and  political  re- 
sponsibility for  the  college  without  grave 
danger  to  the  interests  involved. 

It  is  necessary  only,  at  the  present  juncture, 
that  the  ''right  of  consent"  be  given  the 
faculty  in  all  educational  and  administrative 
items.  Ultimately,  the  chief  responsibility 
most  belong  to  the  faculty,  though  it  may  be 
subject  to  a  possible  veto  by  its  formal  su- 
perior, provided,  in  its  turn,  it  is  responsible 
to  the  general  constituency  of  the  college. 

"  Presidentitis*'  can  be  cured  only  by  fac- 
ulty responsibility. 

J.    E.    KlRKPATRlCK 


QUOTATIONS 

A    FACTORY    UNIVERSITY 

In  its  recently  opened  ''Industrial  Univer- 
sity" the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  undertaking  the  edu- 
cation of  more  stud^ats  than  are  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  It  has  an  enroUment 
of  6,200  and  a  faculty  of  117  members.  The 
classrooms  occupy  three  floors  of  a  huge 
factory-like  building.  Classes  are  in  session 
from  7  A.M.  to  11  p.m.  The  subjects  range 
from  Americanization  classes  for  aliens  and 
grade  school  studies  to  post  graduate  tech- 


nical courses.  There  are  four  schools — ^Amer- 
icanization, production,  commerce,  sales  and 
household  arts. 

The  position  of  educational  director  is  held 
by  A.  C.  Horrocks,  a  graduate  of  Baldwin- 
Wallace  and  Moimt  Union  colleges  and  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Scienca  The  heads 
of  the  schools  are:  Truman  Currell  of  Ohio 
State  University,  production;  H.  A.  King, 
formerly  assistant  branch  manager  for  the 
Goodyear  Company  at  Chicago,  sales;  J.  A. 
Custer,  formerly  of  Lawrence  College,  com- 
merce; Julia  Molner,  household  arts;  J.  W. 
Harrah,  formerly  of  Ohio  State  University, 
Americanization.  The  six  apprentice  courses^ 
for  machinists,  draftsmen,  bricklayers,  elecr 
trioians,  plumbers  and  tinners,  in  the  pro- 
duction school,  are  under  the  direction  of 
W.  A.  Emery,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Some  of  the  subjects  offered  by  the  pro- 
duction school  are  as  follows:  expression,  in- 
cluding elementary  English,  letters  and  re- 
ports, public  speaking,  and  Portuguese; 
mechancal  drawing,  including  blue  print 
reading  and  machine  designing;  chemistry; 
economics,  including  elementary  economics^ 
corporate  organization,  industrial  manage- 
ment, Goodyear  organization  and  manage- 
ment, and  labor;  finance,  including  account- 
ing, bookkeeping  and  costs  and  statistics; 
mathematics,  including  algebra,  slide  rule^ 
trigonometry  and  calculus;  physics;  electric- 
ity; the  psychology  of  personality  in  busi- 
ness; civics;  commercial  geography;  com- 
mercial history;  rubber  manufacturing  prac- 
tise. The  commeroe  school  offers  courses  in 
factory  costs  and  accounting  and  a  bread 
commereial  and  secretarial  training  for  girls. 
The  household  arts  school  offers  cooking,  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  hygiene,  hygiene  of  clothing 
and  household  economics.  Special  courses  are 
French  and  social  servica 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  by  the  Good- 
year company  on  its  apprentice  courses  for 
machinists  and  draftsmen.  Boys  entering 
the  machinists'  course  must  be  at  lea^t  sixteen 
years  old,  must  have  completed  the  grammar 
grades,  and  must  pass  a  physical  examination. 
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Preferenoe  is  giyen  to  the  sons  of  Qoodyear 
employeeB.  The  ooune  is  three  years  in 
length.  Each  boy  spends  86  hours  a  week  in 
the  shop,  and  during  the  course  he  masters 
every  machine  operation  and  completdy  ae- 
gnires  ^e  machinists'  trad)8.  Five  hours  a 
week  are  given  to  school  woric,  induding 
mathematics^  English,  drawing,  physics  and 
economics.  Four  hours  a  week  are  spent  in 
physical  training  and  one  hour  in  a  social 
dub  meeting.  For  his  46-hour  week  the 
beginner  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  an 
hour,  with  a  2}  cent  raise  every  six  months. 
When  the  apprentice  can  qualify  as  an  'Mn- 
dustrian''  he  becomes  digible  to  the  six 
dollar  a  day  minimum  factory  wage.  An  in* 
dustrian  must  be  at  least  18  years  old,  must 
have  been  a  part  of  the  Ooodyear  organiza- 
tion for  six  months,  and  must  be  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  either  native  or  naturalized. 

Applicants  for  the  apprentice  course  in 
draftsmanship  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  and  must  have  a  high  sdiool  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent  A  boy  entering  the 
school  is  on  probation  for  the  first  three 
months.  The  course  consists  of  86  hours  a 
week  of  drafting  room  practise^  which  culmi- 
nates in  the  third  year  in  the  working  out  by 
individuals  or  groups  of  thesis  machine  de- 
signs. Mathematics^  English  and  economics 
are  important  supplementary  studies  for  the 
draftsmen,  and  in  addition  time  is  given  to 
machine  shop  work,  factory  visits,  the  study 
of  rubber  products  and  physical  training. 
Apprentice  draftsmen  are  started  in  at  $75  a 
month,  and  upon  qualifying  as  ''  industrians  " 
th^  become  eligible  to  the  $135  monthly 
minimum  salary.  However,  in  the  case  of 
both  machine  shop  and  drafting  apprentices 
the  differences  between  the  apprentice  school 
wages  and  the  minimum  factory  wage  scale  is 
withheld  until  the  completion  of  the  coursa 
This  means  that  each  boy  graduating  from 
these  apprentice  dasses  will  receive  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  in  a 
lump  sum.  Upon  graduation  a  boy  is  given 
a  position,  if  he  so  desires,  in  the  Goodyear 
organization,  or  he  may  go  on  into  the  engi- 
neering or  production  squadrons  of  the  pro- 


duction   sdiool,    where    he    receives    higher 
training  for  executive  work. 

The  Goodyear  University  is  an  important 
exemplification  of  the  recent  tendency  towards 
tying  up  theory  with  actual  factory  practisa 
There  is  a  growing  realization  of  the  recip- 
rocal benefits  to  be  gained  when  the  technical 
student  has  access  to  the  factory  where  pro- 
duction is  actually  being  carried  on  and  when 
the  factory  is  dosdy  in  touch  with  the  school 
where  fresh  knowledge  is  constantly  being 
gained  by  experimental  research.  Technical 
schools,  notably  the  engineering  school  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  have  sent  their 
students  out  for  field  work  in  the  indus- 
tries. The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  recently  adopted  a  plan  by  which 
it  may  be  retained  as  a  consultant  by 
the  industries.  The  Goodyear  plan,  which 
makes  school  and  factory  practically  a  unit, 
carries  this  tendency  a  step  further. — The 
Survey. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

CRIIIINALS    AND    COLLEQB   STUDENTS* 

It  is  not  a  lack  of  intdligence  that  makes 
one  a  criminal;  neither  is  it  a  possession  of  -^ 
intdligence  that  causes  one  to  become  a 
college  student.  The  most  intdligent  college 
man  I  have  ever  tested  is  now  in  the  Illinois 
state  prison  serving  a  sentence  for  forgery. 
Here  at  Miami  and  at  Ohio  State  Universi^ 
students  have  been  registered  during  the  past 
year  having  an  intdligence  far  bdow  the 
average  of  the  five  thousand  criminals  I  have 
examined.  Toe  often  there  has  been  pictured 
for  our  information  the  poor  degraded  fdon, 
sullenly  crouching  in  his  iron  cage  grinding 
his  ill-formed  teeth  with  his  deformed  jaws, 
glaring  out  from  his  close-set  eyes,  while  his 
poor  brain  attempts  in  vain  to  perform  its 
function  within  the  close  confines  of  the  low  J 
receding  forehead.  To  be  sure  there  are 
many  of  that  type  in  our  prisons,  but  in  this 
kind  of  a  world  there  is  no  other  home  for  the 

1  Paper  read  before  Ohio  Ck)llege  Aasoeiation, 
April  2,  1920. 
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man  who  can  not  oompete  in  the  game  of  life. 
There  are  many  men  in  our  oollegea  whose 
careers  will  end  in  prison  if  loving  relatives 
and  kind  friends  do  not  care  for  them. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Alpha  Intelligence  Test, 
a  scale  offering  a  range  of  0  to  212,  the 
median  intelligence  of  the  white  members  of 
the  recent  American  army,  including  officers, 
was  62.  According  to  the  same  scale,  the 
3,328  white  criminals  that  I  have  tested  also 
have  a  median  intdligence  grade  of  62.  In 
other  words,  if  the  American  army  was  fairly 
representative  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
otherwise,  the  inmates  of  our  penitentiaries 
are  equally  representative  quantitatively  of 
that  same  intelligenca 

Using  the  same  scale  or  its  equivalent,  the 
median  intelligence  of  the  negroes  in  the 
American  army  is  expressed  as  23.  The  582 
male  negro  criminals  that  I  have  examined 
have  a  median  inteQigence  grade  of  25.  That 
is,  the  negroes  in  the  various  prisons  are  a 
more  intelligent  group  than  the  negroes  out- 
'  *6de  the  prisons.  '  ^  " 

It  has  been  found  here  at  Miami  and  at 
Ohio  State  that  college  women  measure  about 
•^  six  points  lower  on  the  average  than  college 
men  do.  That  should  hold  true  for  white 
"women  in  general.  In  other  words,  the  white 
women  of  the  country  should  have  a  median 
intelligenoe  of  approximately  56.  The  104 
white  women  that  I  examined  in  the  Marysr 
ville  prison  had  a  median  intelligence  grade 
/of  85,  or  21  points  below  the  average  for 
women. 

If  the  same  difference  in  males  and  females 
holds  in  the  case  of  negroes,  we  should  expeet 
negro  women  to  have  a  median  intelligence 
Crrade  of  about  20.  The  40  negro  women  that 
/  I  examined  in  the  Marysville  prison  had  a 
median  intelligence  grade  of  30,  or  10  points 
above  the  average  for  negro  women  in  general. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  white  women 
criminals  are  so  far  below  the  average  in 
intelligence.  A  white  fallen  women  is  an 
outlaw  forever  in  any  kind  of  white  society — 
a  fact  that  only  the  weakest  are  likely  to  ior- 
get  and  ignora    Neither  is  it  strange  that 


i/- 


the  negro  woman  criminal  is  so  far  above  the 
average  in  intelligenoe.  The  negro  wife  with 
her  shiftless  husband  and  innumerable  picka- 
ninnies has  a  rather  tame  life  at  best — a  life 
that  appeals  only  to  the  weakest  But  the 
prostitute  negress  is  the  belle  of  her  com- 
mtmiiy,  and  with  her  large  plumed  hat,  silk 
skirts,  and  striped  stockings,  she  is  indeed  a 
striking  figure  in  Jungle-town — a  figure  that 
represents  the  fruits  of  a  mode  of  behavior 
that  only  the  most  intelligent  negress  is 
capable  of  commercializing. 

The  above  facts  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  difference  between  the  average  in- 
dividual and  the  average  criminal  is  not  a 
difference  that  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
intelligence.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  one 
might  even  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
same  characteristics  that  make  for  worldly 
success  in  business  or  professional  life  also 
make  for  success  in  crime.  The  justification 
for  such  an  assumption  will  now  be  examined 

The  median  intelligence  grade  of  the  one 
thousand  students  tested  here  at  Miami  is 
129.  The  boys  alone  would  give  a  figure 
about  three  points  higher,  while  the  girls 
alone  would  give  a  figure  about  three  points 
lower.  This  is  intelligenoe  tremendously 
higher  than  that  of  the  criminal  or  the  average 
of  society  in  general.  Does  that  one  fact 
determine  that  an  individual  go  to  college? 
By  no  means.  Individuals  have  been  regis- 
tered in  Miami  during  this  past  year  having 
an  intelligence  grade  of  less  than  50,  or  mqre 
than  12  points  less  than  the  average  criminal. 
fAnj  one  with  sense  enough  to  bathe  and  \ 
dress  himself  can  with  slight  encouragement  r  A 
get  into  the  average  state  universityJ  College  I 
students  never  have,  are  not,  and  never  will  be 
a  homogeneous  group.  In  every  student-body 
there  are  individuals  as  far  apart  as  the  poles» 
not  only  in  intelligence!,  but  in  the  things 
thoy  are  interested  in  and  the  things  th^  are 
able  to  do  with  a  degree  of  success.  Let  us 
take  each  class-room  grade  of  ^A''  given  to 
any  student  now  in  Miami,  and  place  opposite 
each  grade  the  p^chological  test  grade  of 
the  individual  who  received  it.  There  will  be 
1028  such  class-room  grades  possessed  by  the 
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Btudeats  now  at  Miami — an  ayerage  of  one  for 
each  student  Now  let  ns  group  these  grades 
aooording  to  the  departments  that  gave  them, 
and  then  arrange  the  yarious  departments  of 
the  university  on  a  scale  according  to  the 
median  intelligence  of  the  students  who  have 
succeeded  meritoriously  in  each  department  to 
the  extent  of  earning  the  very  brilliant  dass- 
room  grade  of  '^A."  The  result  will  be  as 
'  follows : 

Mwllui  latanigmM  IVmiiber  of 

Grade  of  Sotih  Sto-  Sutdi  Gn  defl 

dentt  wbo  liaye  Re-  PMBtiBa  by 

oelT«d  Cla»'room         Stndenu 

Grade  of  **  A  *'  In  Now  at 

Sttbjeet  Said  Subject  MUml 

Philosophy 162  31 

Fliysics 162  84 

Mattiematics   157  79 

ISconoinics   157  71 

Psychology    156  14^ 

Sociology 156  29 

Ghemistry 155  60 

Greek 155  45 

Latm 151  35 

English  151  212 

Spanish 150  51 

French 149  121 

Hbtory 145  69 

Government 144  12 

PnibUc  speaking 144  40 

Zoology 142  30 

Botany  ^140  -       20 

Geography 137         21 

Drawing 132  24 

;^Mu8ic..... 132  23 

Indmstrial  arts 129  6 

Home  economics 126  10 

Even  a  casual  glance  at  the  scale  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  most  abstract  subjects  occur  at 
the  top  of  the  scale,  T^ile  the  most  concrete 
subjects  occur  at  the  bottom.  The  most 
similar  subjects  occur  together,  similar  sub- 
jects occur  near  each  other,  while  the  least 
similar  subjects  occur  furtherest  apart.  In- 
telligence does  not  determine  a  man's  coming 
to  college,  but  it  determines  very  emphatically 
what  he  will  be  able  to  succeed  in  after  he 
gets  here— in  so  far  as  a  dasa-room  grade  of 
"A"   is   success.    A   student  probably   does 


good  work  in  whatever  subject  he  is  most 
interested  in,  but  that  interest  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  intelligence  he  possesses. 
But  it  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that 
this  is  any  reflection  on  the  subject-matter 
that  occurs  near  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  It 
is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  teachers  of  sudi 
subjects  that  said  subjects  can  be  presaited 
in  a  concrete  manner,  and  yet  remain  for  the 
expert  the  basis  for  the  most  abstract  and  far- 
reaching  theories  of  human  knowledge.  The 
subjects  at  the  top  of  the  list  are  greatly 
handicapped  in  that  they  never  can  be  pre- 
sented concretely  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction. But  students  who  master  suooesa- 
fully  the  subjects  near  the  top  of  the  list  have 
little  difficulty  with  the  subjects  nearer  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  while  many  students  who 
are  very  successful  in  the  subjects  nearer  the 
bottom  of  the  list  have  great  difficulty  doin^ 
satisfactory  work  in  the  subjects  nearer  the 
top  of  the  scala  The  median  intelligence  of 
all  the  people  in  Miami  who  have  ever  made 
a  grade  of  ^'  A "  in  any  daserroom  in  ooUege 
is  151,  or  22  points  higher  than  the  median 
intelligence  grade  of  the  entire  university. 
That  is,  the  highest  16  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents in  terms  of  intelligence  make  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  total  ''A"  grades  in  the 
institution. 

Up  to  March  1,  87  students  had  withdrawn 
from  the  institution  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other since  the  opening  of  the  college  year. 
Following  are  the  reasons  for  withdrawal  to- 
gether with  the  median  intelligenoe  grade  for 
each  reason: 

Median  mtellliMDoe 
Grade  for  Bach  Nombar 

ReaaoB  for  Withdrawal  Reaaoo  LeaTlnc 

Sickness  130  16 

lUness  at  home 116  6 

Lack  of  funds 107  10 

To  enter  another  inirtitation. . .  107  11 

Poor  scholarekip 105  14 

Dissatisfied 100  7 

By  request 99  22 

Unable  to  get  desired  course  . .  92  4 

Expelled  for  eonduct SI  1 

The  median  intelligence  grade  of  all  with- 
drawals, for  what  ever  purpose^  is  109,  or  SO 
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points  lower  than  the  median  for  the  entire 
institution.  The  inf erenoe  is  that  the  major- 
ity of  those  who  failed  and  dropped  out  of  the 
raoe  did  so  because  there  was  no  subject  in 
the  curriculum  concrete  enough  for  their  com- 
paratiyely  feeble  intelligence  to  grapple  with. 
But  there  are  interests  in  life  quite  concrete 
enough  even  for  them.  Let  us  return  to  those 
failures  whose  pathways  have  led  through 
prison  gates. 

If  the  various  crimes  are  arranged  on  a 
scale  according  to  the  median  intelligence  of 
the  measured  criminals  who  have  committed 
each  crime,  we  get  the  following  result:* 

Knmber  Median  Pis^ 

of  ctfx^  chologlcal 

IiuJb  Crime  Qrede 

9. . .  .Having  Iburglar  tools 91 

8.... Conspiracy 84  . 

19. . .  .Bmbezzlaineiit 81 

725. . .  .Larceny 80 

6. . .  .Obtaining  property  fal.  ^re. 79 

25. . .  .Confidence  gvne 79 

35. . .  .Assault  and  battery  to  rob 73 

178. . .  .rorgery 69 

625 Bofebery  ,\ 68 

15. . .  .Issuing  frandulent  cSheek 66 

41.... Burglary  of  inhalbited  dwelling...  64 

42. . .  .Entering  to  commit  felony 63 

773. . .  .Burglary  . , 62 

60 Vehicle  taking 62 

^22.... Hone  stealing  61 

46. . .  .Pocket  pieking 61 

221. . .  .Murder,  first  degree 58 

108. . .  .Assault  and  battery  to  k.  or  r 55 

48. . .  .Abandonment 51 

18. . .  .Bigamy 51 

*102....Bape  50 

9 Indecent  liberty  with  child. 46  , 

25 flodOTtty 42 

25 Incest  41 

78. . .  .Manslaughter 36 

98. . .  .Murder,  second  degree 34 

51. . .  .Cut,  Stab  or  shoot  to  k.  or  vf: 34 

16 Vagrancy 11 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  twelve  crimes 
that  occur  nearer  the  bottom  of  the  scale  are 
crimes  against  the  person,  crimes  very  con- 
crete in  their  nature— the  stimulus  consisting 

* ' '  The  Classification  of  Criminals, ' '  Carl  Murchi- 
Bon,  The  Ptydiolotfioal  Clinic,  December,  1919. 
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of  a  definite  human  object.    But  the  sixteen 
crimes  nearer  the  top  of  the  scale  are  crimes 
against   property,    crimes   more   abstract    in 
their   nature — ^the   stimulus   being    ideas   of 
interpreted    value,    successful    procedure   re- 
quiring  visualisation   and   abstraction*    The^ 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  lack 
gence  does  not  cause  crime — it  only 
mines  what  particular  crime  one  will 
ested  in  if  one  is  interested  in  crime 

Interest,  which  is  based  upon  intellectual 
ability,  determines  what  one  will  succeed  at-^r 
in  college;  it  also  determines  what  crime  one 
wil}  be  most  successful  at.    Thus  our  previous 
assumption  is  justified  to  an  extent. 

But  what  of  the  multitudes  of  honest  people 
who  do  not  go  into  the  learned  professions 
nor  into  crime?  The  same  factors  of  intelli- 
gence are  shaping  their  pathways  also.  If, 
according  to  the  Army  data,  we  arrange  the 
various  trades  on  a  scale  according  to  the 
median  intelligenoe  of  the  people  in  each 
trade,  we  get  the  following  result:' 

Median  IntelllgniM 
Trade  Grade 

CSLvil  Engineer 127 

Accountant 125 

fitenographer 124 

Mechanical  draftsman 122 

Bookkeeper   112 

Mechanical  engineer Ill 

General  clerk 109 

Filing  clerk 108 

Bailroad  clerk 107 

Telegrapher 95 

Tool  room  experts 65 

Auto  repair  men 64 

General  mechanics 63 

Chauifeurs  68 

Gunsmiilis 62 

Toolmaken 62 

Plumbers  62 

Motorcyclists 62 

Pipefitters   62 

Bailroad  eonductors 62 

Telegraph  and  telephone  linemen.    61 

Brakemen 60 

Bivetcnrs   • 58 

Pirem^n 57 

•  War  Department,  "Army  Mental  Test,"  No- 
vember, 1918,  p.  23. 
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Machiniats 66 

Lathe  hands  T^ 

Bai4)en 44 

HoetieiB   43 

Oonerete  workers  42 

Farmers  40 

Mine  drill  runners 39 

Teamsters 39 

Miners   88 

CM^blers 37 

Tailors  86 

Laborers 35 

The  Kigher  up  on  the  scale  a  trade  oocursy 
the  more  abstract  the  trade  is;  the  further 
down  the  scale  the  trade  occurs^  the  more  con- 
crete it  is.  The  same  forces  of  interest  are 
working  here  as  in  the  learned  professions 
and  in  the  yarious  types  of  crima  All  the 
trades  and  professions  in  the  world  can  ulti- 
mately be  placed  on  such  a  scale,  so  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a  vocational  guide. 

The  question  at  once  arises  at  this  point: 
Will  the  student  who  succeeds  in  concrete 
subjects  during  his  college  life  continue  inter- 
ested in  concrete  subjects  through  his  pro- 
fessional training;  and  will  students  inter- 
ested in  abstract  subjects  during  college  life 
remain  interested  in  similar  subjects  through 
professional  training?  Data  gathered  by  Pres- 
ident Lowell  of  Harvard  several  years  ago  can 
be  used  in  answering  this  question.  He  was 
interested  in  the  relative  success  in  medical 
and  law  school  of  students  coming  from  the 
various  groups  of  Harvard  OoUege  "with 
honors.''    His  data  is  expressed  as  follows  :^ 


Ooane  Puraaed  in 

Degree  In  Law 
BOMtA 

Degree  In  Medical 

€k>U«t« 

Plain 

"Cum  Laude" 

Plain 

"Cum  Laude" 

Fhilos.  and  math.  . 
Lit.  and  language  . 
Hist,  and  pol.  aci. . 
Nat.  adenoe 

8 

801 

627 

10 

11(67.0%) 

180(18.4%) 

129(17.1%) 

3(13.6%) 

6 

145 

30 

76 

7(63.8%) 

166(53.4%) 

20(44.4%) 

81(51.9%) 

On  the  scale  of  trades  and  professions^  law 
could  be  expected  to  come  somewhere  between 
economics  and  philosophy;  while  medicine 
would  come  opposite  the  biological  sciences. 

*H.  L.  HoUingworih,  ''Vocational  Psychology," 
1919,  p.  202. 


Then  we  could  expect  peoj^e  who  do  good 
work  in  philosophy  and  mathematics  to  do 
equally  good  work  in  law  or  in  medidna  That 
was  exactly  what  happened  at  Harvard.  The 
natural  science  people  would  be  expected  to  do 
good  work  in  medicine^  but  not  necessarily  in 
law.  That  is  what  happened,  th^  being  four 
times  as  able  in  medicine  as  in  law.  The 
literature  and  language  people  would  be  ex- 
pected to  do  better  work  in  a  subject  occur- 
ring below  them  on  the  scale  than  in  one 
occurring  aboye  them.  Th^  did  three  times 
as  good  work  in  medicine  as  in  law.  The 
history  and  political  science  people  would  be 
expected  to  do  better  work  in  medicine  than 
in  law,  but  not  quite  so  good  work  as  the 
literature  and  language  peopla  That  was 
just  what  happened.  Th^  were  two  and  one 
half  times  as  good  in  medicine  as  in  law,  but 
not  as  good  in  either  as  the  literature  and 
language  people.  The  conclusion  is  most  em- 
phatic that  coll^re  interests  are  not  temper^  / 
ary,  but  hold  entirely  through  the  period  of  .'^ 
professional  training.  That  being  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  other  assumption  than  that 
th^  hold  throughout  the  life  of  the 
individual. 

CX>NCLUSION 

The  difference  "between  the  average  individ-    \ 
ual  and  the  average  criminal  ia  not  a  difference    f 
that  can  he  expressed  in  terms  of  .intelligence,  I 
On  the  basis  of  the  facts  one  might  even  he  j 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  same  character-  I 
istics  that  make  for  worldly  success  in  husi-  1 
ness  or  professional  life  also  make  for  sticcese  j 
in  crime.    In  the  case  of  college  students,/ 
high  intelligence  means  ability  to  do  good| 
work  in  any  subject,  but  determines  that  the 
chief  interest  will  be  in  abstract  subjects; 
while  lower  intelligence  means  that  abilii^r 
will  be  confined  to  more  concrete  subjects — 
success  being  as  great  and  as  meritorious  in 
one  case  in  the  other.    That  is,  a  student  with 
an  intelligence  grade  of  126  who  gets  a  diasa^ 
room  grade  of  ^'  A  '^  in  home  economics  is  just 
as  deserving  of  praise  and  has  expended  just 
as  much  nervous  energy  as  the  individual  with 
an  intelligence  grade  of  162  who  has  earned  a 
class-room  grade  of  ^'A''  in  physics.    But 
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the  individuals  as  a  whole  who  leave  college 
in  the  midst  of  the  college  year,  whatever 
reason  th^  give^  are  found  to  he  individuals 
whose  intelligence  is  too  low  for  the  abstract 
work  required  by  any  department  listed  in 
the  college  curriculum.  The  lower  groups  of 
such  people  border  very  dangerously  on 
average  intelligence  and  criminal  intelligenca 
.That  fact,  together  with  their  habit  of  non* 
conformity,  establishes  increased  possibilities 
in  their  case  for  the  commission  of  crime.  If 
the  college  community  were  an  independent 
\^„  social  order,  they  are  the  individuals  who 
\  would  be  incarcerated  as  criminals — ^not  be- 
cause of  lack  of  intelligence,  but  because  of 
the  technical  limitations  of  the  college  com- 
mimity.  If  the  college  curriculum  admitted 
the  teaching  of  barbering,  tailoring  and  allied 
subjects,  probably  the  only  individuals  who 
would  fail  would  be  those  who  have  been 
reared  and  nutured  since  infancy  on  false 
hopes  and  impossible  dreams — a  contmgency 
that  can  not  be  obviated  unless  the  state 
/undertakes  the  rearing  of  children.  But  once 
having  failed,  the  individual  has  open  for  him 
either  a  simpler  form  of  behavior  in  the  shape 
of  a  lower  trade,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  persistent 
non-conformity,  a  career  in  crime  that 
matches  his  grade  of  intelligence.  This  oom- 
pelling  tendency,  which  draws  an  individual 
with  his  group  of  inborn  characteristics  to  his 
own  proper  setting,  persists  throughout  lifa 

prachgal  appucations 
1.  For  Student-advisera. — The  student-ad- 
viser would  receive  great  help  in  assisting  the 
student  to  map  out  courses  of  study,  if  the 
psychological  grade  and  past  academic  record 
of  the  student  are  considered.  The  student 
will  continue  to  fail  in  the  kind  of  subjects  he 
has  failed  in  previously.  His  psychological 
grade  should  determine  what  kind  of  subjects 
he  should  elect  that  are  entirely  new  to  him. 
A  student  with  a  psychological  grade  of  less 
than  180  is  wasting  his  time  if  he  is  required 
to  slave  in  the  mathematical  sciences  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  technical  require- 
ments. The  student  with  a  psychological 
grade  of  180  should  be  advised  to. elect  as 


many  abstract  subjects  as  possible,  or  to  spe- 
cialize vety  intensively  in  one  or  two  con- 
crete subjects— for  any  subject  becomes  ab- 
stract to  the  expert.  A  little  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  student-adviser  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  some  of  these  underlying  factors  of 
intelligenoe  and  interest  will  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  give  advice  somewhat  more  valuable 
than  that  based  on  a  mere  acquaintance  with 
the  printed  catalogue.  f 

2.  Crime  Prophylaxis, — The  prevention  of 
crime  must  of  necessity  rest  with  the  social 
and  community  workers,  but  they  should  see 
their  problem  as  the  stimulation  of  dormant 
interests.  Each  individual  in  the  community 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  experience  the 
mode  of  behavior  that  his  intelligenoe  calls 
for.  If  a  man  of  good  average  ability  is 
working  as  a  day-laborer,  it  matters  not  if  he 
is  earning  his  living  and  sni^rting  his 
family,  he  will  be  restless^  unhappy,  and  an 
easy  prey  for  the  agents  of  disturbance.  T])e 
hagpy  and  contented  man  is  he^^ose  be- 
hAviQrig^^imnfflntQ-p^fl.v  ah  T.h<rj^i>njtipfl  /^ 
of  iili^lnleliigenca^^uch  a  man  never  be- 
comes a  criminal.  The  brilliant  college  man 
I  have  referred  to  had  a  psychological  rating 
of  206,  but  was  earning  his  living  as  a  com- 
mon salesman.  If  that  young  man  had  been 
talked  to  concerning  the  possibilities  of  his 
intelligence,  and  had  been  advised  to  enter 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  I  can  not  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  entered  a  career  of 
crime.  If  he  could,  then  we  might  just  as  ^ 
well  begin  shooting  all  criminals^  for  nothing 
else  will  rid  society  of  their  presence. 

8.  Vocational  Ovidance, — ^The  data  suggests 
that  all  the  trades  and  professions  in  the 
world  can  be  arranged  on  a  scale  according  to 
the  median  intelligence  of  the  people  who  suc- 
ceed in  each  trade' or  "profession.  Arranging 
such  a  scale  parallel  to  a  similar  scale  of 
subjects  taught  in  coirege,  we  ought  to  be  able, 
.  by  consulting  a  man's  psychological  grade  and 
collegiate  record,  to  give  him  advice  concern- 
ing his  future  trade  or  profession.  It  would 
at  least  be  a  hugely  interesting  plan  to  try 
out.  Pive  years'  experimentation  in  a  large 
university  should  prove  the  value  of  such  a 
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guidance.  Of  course  there  can  bie  no  Toca- 
tional  guidance  for  the  lowest  types  of  the 
feeble-minded.  Dr.  Tredgold  in  England  and 
Dr.  Goddard  in  America,  working  from  some- 
what different  points  of  yiew,  have  shown  the 
futilily  of  attempting  to  train  such  indiyid- 
uala.  But  such  types  do  not  furnish  much  of 
a  problem,  except  to  the  surgeon  and  the  com- 
munil7  budget  system.  But  the  higher  types 
of  f  eeble-mindedness,  which,  as  Dr.  Goddard 
has  shown,  are  transmitted  according  to  the 
Mendelian  Laws  of  Heredily  as  a  thorough- 
going recessiye  factor,  furnish  plenty  of  op- 
portunity for  Tocational  guidance.  But  such 
an  individual,  as  Dr.  Goddard  has  shown,  can 
be  made  interested  in  only  the  most  concrete 
things.  From  this  point  up  all  the  way  to 
the  intelligence  of  an  Aristotle  lies  the  field 
of  Tocational  guidance.  Sudi  a  guidance 
must  be  based  on  just  as  complete  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  effects  of  types  of  en- 
vj^nments  as  of  structure  and  behavior  of 
types  of  organisms.  The  peychdogist  of  the 
future  must  haye  the  strongest  kind  of  a 
foundation  in  biology,  chemistry  and  mathe- 
matics. The  work  in  biology  must  include 
courses  in  pathology,  physiology,  embryology, 
histology,  neurology,  pharmacology  and  gen- 
eral eugenics.  The  work  in  chemistry  should 
include  courses  in  inorganic,  organic,  phys- 
ical and  colloidal  chemistry. .  It  is  getting  im- 
possible to  interpret  or  even  present  eztensiye 
data  without  the  use  of  calculus.  Professor 
arren,  of  Princeton,  has  recently  defined 
psychology  as  the  science  of  the  interrelations 
between  an  organism  and  its  environment. 
If  such  a  definition  is  true,  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant for  a  psychologist  to  study  environ- 
ments as  to  study  organisms.  It  is  utterly 
abeurd  to  study  nerve  structure  under  the 
microscope,  and  remain  ignorant  of  the  chem- 
ical structure  of  stimuli  outside  the  central 
nervous  system  itself,  whether  in  the  various 
glands  or  without  the  organism.  The  old 
mystic  conception  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  human  soul  is  duplicated  literally  in 
the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  ob- 
jective world  and  the  nervous  ^stem.  Stimu- 
lation of  end-organs,  transmission  of  narve 
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impulses,  retention  traces  in  the  synapses*  the 
acquisition  of  skill,  fatigue^  etc.,  all  are  prob- 
lems that  lie  weU  within  the  fields  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  only  for  convenience  sake 
are  they  transplanted  from  those  fields.  Deny 
it  as  one  might,  one  can  not  otherwise  explain 
in  terms  that  the  scientist  will  believe  the  fact 
that  every  man  grows  more  and  more  like  his 
work.  The  biological  characteristics  within  T 
the  organism  answer  to  the  chemical  factors 
without  the  organisuL  Listen  to  what  William 
James  said  nearly  thirty  years  ago: 

Already  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  yon  see  tiie 
professioiial  mannerism  settling  down  on  the 
young  commercial  traveler,  on  the  young  doctor, 
on  the  young  miniBter,  on  the  yoong  counsellor-at-  ^ 
law.  Ton  see  the  littJe  lines  of  cleavage  running 
through  the  character,  the  tricks  of  thought,  the 
prejudices,  the  ways  of  the  shop,  in  a  word,  from 
which  the  man  by-and-<by  no  more  escapes  than  hia 
coat-eleeve  can  suddenly  fall  into  a  new  set  of 
folds. 

The  truly  happy  and  successful  man  but 
meets  himself  in  his  work.  The  idow-man  | 
whose  greatest  joy  is  slowly  to  turn  the  sod, 
experiences  that  joy  because  his  associative 
impulses  fiow  just  as  slowly.  In  such  an  en- 
vironment nothing  is  lost^  there  are  no  strange 
shadows  and  illusive  hopes  that  flit  along  the 
periphery  of  understanding,  nattire  is  frank, 
gentle  and  kind,  and  the  slow-turning  sod  and 
the  slowly  fiowing  associative  impulses  grow 
more  and  more  into  harmony  as  the  slow  sea- 
sons roll.  The  great  philosopher  or  mathe- 
matician experiences  his  greatest  joy  when 
deluged  with  irreconcilable  fioods  of  complex 
contradictions.  Whenever  a  principle  is 
formulated,  from  the  ends  of  the  world  come 
the  hosts  of  contradictions.  To  him  there  is 
nothing  strange,  all  environments  are  home 
and  must  be  understood  and  loved.  But  the 
lowly  tramp,  the  vagrant  without  a  home» 
listens  only  to  the  sounds  of  decay  within. 
He  loves  no  stretch  of  land  or  dump  of  scmb 
in  all  the  world.  His  lack  of  loyalty  simply 
shows  a  lack  of  stuff  within,  and  he  becomes  a 
living  exponent  of  the  graveyard  scheme  of 
''ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust.'' 
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Two  of  the  Recent  MaomUlan  Books 
on    Timely   Mdneational   Problems 

MUNROE'S  HUMAN  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION 

The  larger  aspects  of  education  that  determine  its  usefulness  to  the 
community. 

Professor  Gordon  of  the  University  of  Arizona  calls  this  book  "the 
sanest  industrial  philosophy  of  the  twentieth  century.  While  it  is  critical 
it  is  truly  constructive  and  will  have  a  wonderful  influence  in  righting  many 
wrongs  which  our  indifference  has  permitted  to  creep  in  and  grow  into 
monstrosities,  and  which  MUST  BE  CURBED.  I  expect  to  use  the  book 
in  my  courses  in  Social  Ethics  and  Industrial  Philosophy.  I  am  glad  that 
men  of  vision  and  ability  are  writing  these  short,  but  powerful  constructive 
criticisms  of  the  times." 

POWERS'  THE  AMERICAN  ERA 

A  highly  interesting  review  of  this  book  in  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 
EDUCATION  for  May  calls  it  "  a  masterpiece  in  its  ability  to  demonstrate 
the  individual  American's  privileged  responsibility  toward  world  welfare. 
.  .  .  THE  AMERICAN  ERA  makes  a  forceful  and  thorough  analysis  of 
conditions  and  principles  that  are  in  present  conflict.  With  a  sublime  con- 
fidence that  is  typical  of  the  best  in  American  spirit  Mr.  Powers  makes  con- 
structive suggestions  for  the  future.  .  .  .  THE  AMERICAN  ERA  is 
inspirational  reading  of  a  most  practical  kind." 
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EDUCATION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
A  CONSIDERABLE  and,  I  believe,  unparti- 
san  connection  with  university  extension  in 
general  and  correspondence  instruction  in. 
particular  leads  me  to  offer  some  conclu- 
sions on  the  subject  which  may  possibly  be 
of  interest  to  others.  The  great  growth  of 
instruction  in  this  field  in  recent  years  is, 
of  course,  a  part  of  the  praiseworthy  move- 
ment to  extend  the  educational  facilities  of 
the  state  and  of  private  corporations  to  as 
many  people  as  will  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  motives  back  of  this  type  of  extension, 
when  carried  on  by  state  universities,  are 
of  two  general  types:  (1)  to  make  a  wider 
and  stronger  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the 
voters  for  support  of  the  rapidly  growing 
state  universities,  which  must  have  more 
popular  backing  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
compete  with  the  great  private  institutions 
of  learning,  and  (2)  to  offer  as  much  first 
aid  to  a  somewhat  ailing  democracy  as  is 
possible.  Knowledge,  especially  knowledge 
of  the  ways  in  which  people  live  together, 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  success  and 
efficiency,  of  government  and  of  society, 
are  the  brands  of  medicine  which  our  doc- 
tors of  sociology  are  now  in  the  habit  of 
prescribing  for  the  masses  of  the  fourth 
estate  and  of  the  middle  classes  who  have 
so  recently  become  our  masters — and  their 
own.  Which  is  the  stronger  motive  with 
our  educational  statesmen — a  revivified 
democracy  or  a  plenteous  support  for  the 
universities — ^no  explanation  is  here  offered. 
No  doubt  there  is  variation  here,  as  else- 
where. Nor  does  it  greatly  matter,  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  problem  of  extension 


teaching.     That  is  the  problem  we  must 
meet. 

The  advantages  of  the  method  of  corre- 
spondence teaching  are  obvious  enough. 
But  it  should  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that 
they  are  not  pedagogical.  Only  the  most 
hardy  enthusiast  will  claim  so  much,  al- 
though it  is  sometimes  so  asserted.  They 
are  rather  social  and  voeational-economic, 
if  one  prefers.  The  advantage  most  com- 
monly urged  is  that  the  method  permits  thfe 
student  to  secure  an  education  while  work^ 
ing.  This  combination  of  work  and  study 
may  be — is  frequently — ^made  by  students 
studying  in  residence  at  some  educational 
institution,  but  rarely  with  flattering  suc- 
eess.  The  employer  is  usually  a  jealous 
master  and  the  pay  of  the  amateur — the 
service  is  frequently  some  form  of  manual 
labor — ^is  so  slight  that  the  hours  of  labor 
encroach  upon  the  minutes  of  study  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  record  of  the  student 
suffers  greatly,  or  his  health  is  impaired, 
or  discouragement  sets  in  and  a  truce  is 
called  with  ambition,  the  student  not  infre- 
quently coming  to  believe  that  he  lacks  ca- 
pacity and  giving  up  his  attempt  to  se- 
cure an  education.  Other  students  ''get 
by,"  as  the  phrase  is,  in  spite  of  their  labor 
handicaps  by  playing  upon  the  sympathies 
of  their  teachers  or  administrative  officers, 
thus  securing  for  themselves  exceptional 
favors  which  will  not  be  duplicated  in  the 
Jiard  battle  of  life,  in  which  they  will  be 
at  a  disadvant£^e  because  they  did  not 
fight  the  battle  fairly  and  with  self-respect 
while  in  college. 

Correspondence  study  in   the   evening. 
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after  the  day's  regular  work  is  done,  offers 
no  sucli  temptation  to  degeneration  of 
jnoral  fiber.  It  may  ovenrtrain  health  or 
discouragement  may  be  an  accompaniment, 
but  all  these  things  may  be  guarded  against 
by  regulating  the  pace.  Even  the  grades 
may  be  kept  up  to  a  good  average  in  spite 
of  the  handicaps  of  daily  toil  by  making 
haste  slowly.  There  is  no  class  of  toil-free 
and  largely  <»re-free  competing  students 
to  set  the  pace  and  speed  up  tired  nerves 
and  fagged  brain.  One  can  work  at  his 
will,  rest  at  his  pleasure,  and  mull  over  in- 
teresting phases  of  his  lessons  to  his  heart's 
content — ^if  there  really  are  students  who 
desire  to  do  this — for  his  time  and  his  rate 
of  progress  are  at  his  own  disposal.  If  the 
Btudent  is  forced  to  relinquish  the  univer- 
«ity  or  to  remain  at  home  for  other  rea- 
sons—such  as  illness  of  self  or  of  others — 
1;he  result  is  the  same.  Not  all  of  the  time 
meed  be  lost  nor  need  he  sever  himself  en- 
tirely from  habits  of  mental  discipline.  To 
the  university  student  who  is  temporarily 
put  of  direct  contact  with  his  university, 
correspondence  study  is  a  real  asset. 

Scarcely  less  valuable  is  it  to  the  teacher 
who  desires  to  obtain  a  wider  foundation 
and  greater  stimulus  for  her  teaching  work. 
The  routine  of  teaching,  especially  in  the 
small  town  and  in  out  of  the  way  places 
where  there  is  little  contact  with  others 
having  the  same  intellectual  experiences 
and  interests,  is  a  deadening  thii^.  Most 
teachers  succumb  to  it  or  mitigate  the 
monotony  of  constant  repetition  and  formal 
instruction  by  forgetting  as  far  as  possible 
their  real  work  and  living  in  the  incidentals 
to  it.  They  immerse  themselves  in  parties, 
picnics,  excursions,  games,  plays,  tourna- 
ments, athletics,  or  some  one  or  more  of  a 
/score  of  cults,  fads  and  diversions.  They 
believe  that  they  are  a  real  asset  to  the 
community  because  ttiey  attract  the  com- 


munity's attention  and  they  become  popu- 
lar with  their  students  and  manage  to  es- 
cape from  the  ennui  of  monotonous  teach- 
ing. Although  there  is  truth  in  the  saying 
.that  the  best  of  education  is  not  in  books 
)but  in  the  incidentals  of  the  schooling,  one 
^s  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  tbe  popu- 
larity of  this  phrase  is  not  due  to  the  real 
^truth  which  lies  back  of  this  saying,  but  to 
the  satisfyingness  of  one's  rebound  from 
the  deadening  sameness  of  much  of  the 
.course  of  study.  If  one  could  keep  this 
course  of  study  fresh  through  new  con- 
tacts with  the  field  of  knowledge  and  if  the 
^teacher  could  lead  her  pupils  from  the 
.formal  knowledge  in  books  to  the  informal 
joys  of  search  for  truth  in  reading  and  dis- 
cussion and  in  the  whole  field  of  fact  and 
constructive  discovery  and  comptirison  and 
generalization  whidi  lies  outside  of  books, 
the  greater  truth  of  the  incidental  theory 
of  education  would  have  been  achieved. 
In  order  that  we  may  get  away  from  the 
soul-cracking  formalism  of  the  tAassroom. 
and  books  it  is  not  so  necessary  that  we  turn 
from  the  discipline  of  intellectual  study  to 
the  diversion  of  games  as  it  is  that  we  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  the  book  in  its  applica- 
tion to  life  and  through  the  discovery  of  its 
•meaning  in  life.  If  correspondence  study 
can  lead  the  teacher  to  a  realization  of  this 
fact  by  stimulating  her  to  find  always  some- 
thing new,  always  a  deeper  and  a  more  hu- 
mane meaning  in  her  subject,  it  will  not 
or&y  add  to  her  own  satisfaction  in  her 
work,  but  it  will  also  make  a  great  indirect 
contribution  to  the  value  and  depth  of  edu- 
cation itself.  And  correspondence  study, 
if  proi>erly  selected  and  directed,  can  do 
that.  Of  course  summer  courses  in  the  uni- 
versity or  normal  schools  and  occasional 
years  off  can  accomplish  the  same  end. 
These  latter,  however,  come  in  somewbat 
concentrated  form.     The   correspondence 
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/Bourse,  because  of  its  flexibility,  may  be 
made  to  cure  the  ill  more  nearly  at  the  time 
;when  there  is  neatest  need  for  it. 

The  more  definitely  vocational  vaAues  of 
corresponden'ce  study  scarcely  need  men- 
tion, for  they  are  the  ones  which  receive 
most  ^nphasis.  The  commercial  corre- 
spondence schools,  as  distinguished  from 
the  state  university,  advertise  their  wares 
especially  from  this  viewpoint;  and  it  is  a 
j[>erf$ctly  legitimate  one.  Whatever  makes 
pne  a  better  bookkeeper,  electrician,  sfta- 
itionary  engineer  or  any  other  of  some 
hundred  or  more  of  vocations  taught  by 
;mail  deserves  to  be  encouraged.  Even 
i^hen  the  high  schools  and  grammar  schools 
jhave  come  into  a  proper  development  on 
their  vocational  and  technical  sides,  giving 
training  in  the  arts  of  self-support  and  the 
{saming  of  a  livedhood  as  well  as  in  those 
conventions  and  illusions,  literary  and  his- 
toric, which  are  currently  supposed  to  rep- 
jpesent  the  true  culture,  there  will  still  be 
need  for  some  source  of  such  training  which 
will  reach  those  who  have  been  isolated 
;from  schools  of  this  ch<araeter  or  who  for 
jother  reasons  have  missed  an  adequate  vo- 
cational adjustment  to  Ufe's  problems. 
Night  schools,  settlement  classes,  and  the 
like  will  absorb  much  of  this  unfilled  need, 
J)ut  perhaps  will  never  meet  the  whole  of 
it.  However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  vocational  side  of  training  is  now 
the  easiest  side  to  make  up  through  night 
classes  when  it  has  been  missed  or  neglected. 
Often  the  supplementary  facilities  for  vo- 
cational education  of  this  sort  are  better 
developed  than  those,  at  least  in  the  city, 
in  the  regular  schools.  It  is  also  often  the 
^ost  difficult  to  aequire,  especially  when 
Jiighly  technical,  through  correspondence 
Jessons.  t 

Citizenship  tinning  is  also  slowly  com- 
ing into  its  own  in  the  schools,  although  it 


is  to  be  wished  that  something  broader  and 
more  fundamental  and  less  dogmatic  than 
js  commonly  indicated  by  *'Americaniza- 
;fcion"  teaching  were  meant  by  this  term. 
A  fundamental  and  first  hand  knowledge 
of  social  institutions  is  the  best  education 
jn  citizenship  whieh  any  one  can  have,  for 
nothing  else  can  make  a  good  citizen  out  of 
anybody.  Of  course,  this  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  in  many  ways.  Some  homes  are 
able  to  give  it  because  the  parents  are 
trained  and  sympathetic.  The  community, 
phurch,  Sunday-school,  day  school,  clubs 
pe  all  potential,  if  sometimes  partial, 
sources  of  this  training.  And  correspond- 
ence courses  in  economics,  sociology,  poli- 
tics, hifirtory,  the  literature  that  is  social 
gather  than  merely  individualistic  in  its 
/conceptions,  may  play  their  parts.  Espe- 
.cially  is  this  true  for  older  and  n^aturer 
minds  who  desire  something  which  will 
jOpen  up  to  them  a  deeper  vision  of  their 
iunction  in  life.  The  writer  has  found 
that  a  considerable  percentage  of  those  who 
register  for  correspondence  courses  in  soci- 
ology and  similar  subjects  are  not  doing  so 
either  with  a  view  to  university  credit  or  as 
an  aid  in  teaching.  Some  of  them  are  per- 
sons— usually  women — ^who  have  reached 
middle  age  or  more  and  have  begun  to  re- 
,vise  their  youthful  values  regarding  life 
and  social  contacts.  Doubtless  the  coming 
^of  woman's  suffrage  and  the  shock  of  the 
|great  war  have  contributed  considerably 
,to  this  new  interest. 

.  The  traditional  cultural  values  of  certain 
types  of  correspondence  courses  are  suffl- 
,cientily  patent.  Courses  in  English  litera- 
ture are  especially  prized  by  members  of 
.culture  clubs.  Languages  are  not  infre- 
,quently  studied  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
^ourses  in  history  and  the  social  sciences. 
ff  it  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence  it  is  at 
least  not  an  unknown  happening  for  a 
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group  of  club  women  to  enroll  for  a  corre- 
spondence course  in  line  with  their  year's 
program.  To  be  sure,  the  scholastic  mortal- 
ity in  courses  thus  registered  for  is  very 
Jieavy,  but  after  all  the  interest  in  the 
purely  or  traditionally  cultural  is  as  super- 
jficial  as  it  is  universal.  It  lacks  the  con- 
(Viction  and  compulsion  of  the  vocational 
pr  even  the  definite  goals  of  a  university 
degree  or  a  specific  equipment  for  a  defi- 
jiite  end  or  adjustment  in  life.  The  facili- 
,ties  for  cultural  improvement  in  the  aver- 
^age  community  are  usually  slight  indeed. 
/'This  town  is  dead,"  is  one  of  the  most 
common  remarks  which  one  hears  outside 
pf  the  large  cities.  Libraries  are  poor  or 
Jacking.  There  are  few  lectures  and  these 
^re  generally  trivial  to  the  last  degree.  The 
clubs  are  mainly  of  the  pink  tea  and  gossip 
,type  with  a  little  reading  from  a  selected 
author  and  vacuous  or  effusive  comment 
thereon.  The  correspondence  course,  if 
properly  organized  and  adapted  to  the 
jieeds  of  people  of  this  sort  and  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, could  meet  a  real  social  need. 
,One  difficulty  in  making  connection  here  is 
,that  practically  all  correspondence  courses 
^re  consrtructed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
jieeds  of  the  university  student  out  of  resi- 
dence or  of  the  purely  vocational  student, 
^d  not  of  the  person  who  has  a  general 
)Buitural  interest  in  the  field  of  knowledge. 
,The  old  Chautauqua  circle  reading  courses 
met  this  need  better  than  anything  else 
which  has  been  invented,  but  even  these 
have  largely  failed  to  secure  a  response  in 
these  days  of  the  flood  of  literature  and  of 
newspaper  matter  which  is  not  cultural  but 
gather  stupefying  and  enervating.  Per- 
haps not  even  culture  can  survive  the  un- 
holy alliance  between  the  advertiser  and 
the  commercial  publisher  and  the  anesthet- 
izing scribbler;  it  is  almost  certain  that  de- 


mocracy will  not  be  able  to  do  so.    Ap- 
parently one  or  the  other  must  go. 

Speaking  of  commercialization  of  litera- 
ture, we  should  also  be  reminded  of  the 
^commercialization  of  amusements.  If  cor- 
respondence study  could  do  anything  to 
wean  those  with  intellectual  tastes  away 
^rom  the  commercialized  perversions  of 
recreation  which  now  fill  the  theaters  and 
make  an  overwhelming  appeal  for  the  sur- 
plus of  our  energies  and  time  and  whicli 
claim  more  and  more  of  these  as  we  gain 
more  leisure  from  labor,  through  the  shorter 
work-day,  it  would  perform  a  most  valuable 
/social  service.  But,  whatever  other  exten- 
sion and  related  agencies  may  accomplish 
in  this  direction,  correspondence  study  is 
fiot  likely  to  have  much  to  its  credit.  It 
lacks  a  compelUngness  of  interest  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  compete  with  the  carefully 
constructed  commercial  amusement  appeals. 
,  It  must,  of  course,  be  recognized  that  the 
correspondence  method  of  study  and  teach- 
ing is  not  equally  applieable  to  all  subjects. 
Languages  and  laboratory  subjects  offer  the 
greatest  difficulty,  but  various  aids  and  sub- 
stitutes for  laboratory  technique  have  been 
worked  out  here.  The  phonograph  gives 
Instruction  in  the  pronounciation  of  a  for- 
eign language,  and  the  loan  of  machines  or 
other  apparatus  makes  good  some  of  the 
lacks  of  equipment  in  instruction  in  phys- 
ics and  chemistry.  The  microscope  and  a 
few  simple  tools  and  appliances  do  much 
for  a  course  in  biology  and  bacteriology. 
Music  and  art  instruction  offer  similar,  if 
not  as  extreme,  difficulties.  The  lack  of 
personal  suggestion  and  guidance  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  mathematical  applications 
of  other  sciences  offers  considerable  diffi- 
culty, but  with  patience  these  limitations 
may  be  compensated  for  in  a  measure 
through  multiplication  of  correspondence 
and  the  determination  of  the  student.    The 
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easiest  of  all  subjects  to  teach  by  corre- 
spondence are  perhaps  the  literatures  and 
jbhe  mental  and  social  sciences,  for  as  yet 
jbhese  subjects,  with  the  partial  exception 
of  psychology,  are  not  taught  by  the  ex- 
perimental or  laboratory  methods.  Their 
logical  and  interpretative  or  general  char- 
acter is  in  their  favor  here.  And  yet  much 
of  the  values  arising  from  personal  contact 
and  guidance  by  the  teacher  is  lost  even  in 
connection  with  these  subjects.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  the  social  sciencei^ 
are  not  properly  taught  unless  the  student 
is  led  to  make  a  dose  and  concrete  connec- 
tion between  the  theory  of  the  text-book  and 
the  actual  concrete  life  of  the  community, 
the  industrial  organization,  or  the  state. 
Where  correspondence  study  can  also  be 
connected  with  occasional  extension  lectures 
,on  the  subject  and  the  instructor  is  at 
stated  intervals  available  to  the  students 
for  que€(tion  and  answer,  the  method  may 
be  presumed  to  work  best.  But  even  here 
there  are  great  diflSculties,  for  the  rate  of 
procedure  for  different  students  varies  so 
greatly  that  scarcely  ever  do  two  cover  the 
^ame  ground  together  or  have  the  same 
backgrounds  for  their  questions. 
.  The  difSculties  which  have  to  be  guarded 
against  and  overcome,  or  at  least  mitigated, 
in  correspondence  study,  even  in  those  fields 
jwhere  instruction  is  easiest,  are  numerous 
and  may  wAl  prove  depressing.  One  of 
the  most  troublesome  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  interest  of  the  student.  So  often  it 
is  extrinsic  rather  than  truly  intrinsic. 
He  may  desire  a  few  extra  credits  towards 
his  university  degree  or  he  may  expect 
more  and  quicker  results  in  salary,  if  it  be 
a  vocational  course,  than  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  get.  Some  one  may  have  inveigled 
him  into  taking  the  course  when  he  really 
has  no  compelling  interest  in  it.  Such  peo- 
ple are  likely  to  react  unfavorably  to  what 


we  call  fundamentals  in  a  course.  They 
want  short  cuts,  entertainment  and  ''re- 
sults," despite  the  fact  that  the  best  course 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  one  which  gives 
the  widest  training  in  the  subject,  which 
trains  to  think  in  the  subject  instead  of 
merely  prepares  the  person  for  a  position 
or  examination  or  the  like. 
y  Such  students  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
a  sustained  interest  in  the  work.  Even  at 
tihe  best,  when  the  student  has  enrolled  in 
the  course  for  its  own  sake,  interest  is 
likely  to  flag  at  times.  It  is  difficult  after  a 
hiard  day's  work  to  settle  down  for  two  or 
three  hours  of  close  reading  and  writing. 
3odily  or  nervous  fatigue  and  the  lack  of 
the  stimulus  of  companionship,  the  absence 
of  emulation,  the  remoteness  of  the  reward, 
the  slowness  of  the  process,  all  tend  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  feeble  of  will  and  the 
unimaginative  and  to  encourage  the  post- 
ponement of  the  work  to  another  day  until 
the  habit  of  application  is  greatly  weakened 
or  lost. 

The  absence  of  class  discussion  and  of  the 
stimulating  interpretations  and  applica- 
tional  excursions  from  the  main  theme  by 
the  teacher  is  among  the  moert  serious  diffi- 
culties. Where  there  are  other  correspond- 
ence students  within  reach  this  can  be 
somewhat  comx>ensated  for.  Especially  is 
this  true  where  the  members  of  a  club  have 
taken  up  the  course  together,  although 
there  is  serious  danger  here  that  some  mem- 
ber, whose  personality  is  more  forceful  than 
^er  knowledge  is  accurate,  may  so  domi- 
nate the  discussion  and  opinions  of  the 
l^roup  as  to  distort  their  thinking.  This 
has  been  known  to  happen.  The  best  sub- 
stitute for  class  discussion  and  interpreta- 
tion is  wider  reading.  Where  students  can 
be  induced  to  read  extensively — and  many 
of  them  can  be — a  more  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter  may  be  gained 
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by  the  correspondence  student  tl^n  is  gen- 
erally obtained  by  the  student  in  residence. 
But  almost  invariably  even  the  best  of  cor- 
respondence students  will  slip  up  on  some 
impoi'tant  detail  or  basic  fact  because  of 
lack  of  guidance,  when  in  a  class  an  oppor- 
tune question  put  to  the  instructor  and  his 
answer,  perhaps  connected  with  reference 
to  some  apposite  reading  on  the  subject, 
would  set  the  student  right.  This  difficulty 
can  be  met  in  some  degree  by  questions  put 
to  the  instructor  by  correspondence  and  by 
copious  marginal  comments  made  by  the 
conscientious  instructor  and  by  further  ref- 
erences, which,  unfortunately,  are  usually 
not  available  to  the  student  or  will  not  be 
read  by  the  student. 

The  problem  of  getting  the  requisite  read- 
ing matter  to  the  student  in  reading  courses 
is  comparable  to  that  of  providing  appa- 
ratus in  laboratory  courses.  Outside  of 
the  large  cities  most  local  libraries  are  not 
provided  with  the  required  material.  Small 
libraries  are  usually  supplied  only  with 
popular  and  superficial  literature,  for  the 
librarian  must  make  a  showing  of  circula- 
tion first  and  educate  the  public  in  funda- 
mentals afterwards,  if  at  all.  Otherwise 
she  can  not  justify  the  existence  of  the  li- 
brary and  its  grudged  support  to  a  public 
accustomed  to  count  noses  rather  than 
weigh  intellects.  Perhaps  the  librarian  her- 
self has  no  higher  standards.  If  the  stu- 
dent mu£rt  purchase  all  the  reading 
material  it  will  of  necessity  be  limited. 
Courses  are  not  much  elected  if  they  re- 
quire equipment  costing  over  five  dollars, 
unless  the  financial  returns  from  the  study 
are  great.  There  are  ways  of  getting 
around  this  difficulty.  Sometimes  the  state 
free  library  commission  can  be  induced  to 
provide  package  libraries  on  the  subject  for 
students  in  the  course,  but  the  library  com- 
mission also  justifies  itself  by  statistics  of 


circulation  and  wiU  place  its  money  where 
it  totals  highest.  The  true  solution  seems 
to  lie  in  fostering  the  policy  of  having  the 
correspondence  department  itself  piovide 
the  reading  equipment  by  adding  a  net 
rental  charge  to  the  fee  for  the  instruction 
to  those  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
text>book  service. 

The  question  of  how  to  present  the  les- 
sons is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  ell. 
The  question  of  bibliography,  introductory 
statements,  directions  of  study,  we  may  pass 
over  because  each  subject  has  its  own  set 
of  problems  in  these  connections.  But  the 
problem  of  getting  the  right  sorts  of  qaes- 
tions  can  not  be  hit  upon  by  accident.  The 
teacher  must  have  insight  and  imagination 
in  setting  his  problems.  He  must  not  go 
beyond  the  foundation  preparation  of  his 
fiftudents,  nor  must  he  make  his  questions 
insipid.  He  must  avoid  asking  questions 
which  can  be  answered  by  merely  turning 
to  an  appropriate  topic  heading  in  the  text 
or  readings,  and  yet  he  must  not  seek  an 
answer  that  requires  a  degree  of  organiza- 
tion and  constructive  synthesis  beyond  the 
powers  of  his  students.  Even  if  he  hits 
upon  a  good  method  in  theory  in  this  con- 
nection he  is  likely  to  find  that  the  actual 
range  of  preparation  and  ability  of  his 
i^udents  varies  so  greatly  that  what  is  a 
good  method  for  one  is  unsuited  to  another. 
If  he  escapes  from  what  appears  as  vague- 
ness at  one  point  he  is  likely  to  approach 
insipidity  at  another.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
form  of  teaching  is  the  problem  method  so 
applicable  as  in  teaching  by  correspond- 
ence. In  large  measure  it  obviates  many  of 
the  difficulties  mentioned  above  and  calls 
for  a  synthetic  organization  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  student  about  selected  lines  of 
thought.  And  yet  it  may  be  stfb ject  to  seri- 
ous dangers,  more  serious  by  correspond- 
ence than  otherwise,  if  not  supplemented 
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by  other  methods.  The  student's  reading 
time  may  be  so  scattered  over  several  days 
and  his  lack  of  concentration  such  that  he 
finds  it  very  difScult  to  focus  the  results  of 
his  reading  upon  the  problem.  Also  he  may 
feel  that  he  is  not  making  progress,  that 
the  exercises  do  not  relate  closely  to  the 
reading  assignments.  He  is  likely  to  wish 
to  feel  that  he  has  ** learned  something," 
that  he  has  made  definite  and  quantitative 
associations.  The  problem  method  is  likely 
to  overtax  the  correspondence  student's 
imagination  and  his  interest  in  and  loyalty 
to  the  course.  Consequently  he  may  be 
tempted  to  try  the  easier  expedient  of  let- 
ting most  of  the  reading  go  and  solve  the 
problems  as  best  he  can  from  slight  reading 
and  general  information.  In  the  end,  if 
the  course  is  not  a  farce,  the  student  is  lost 
in  a  maze  of  half -digested  information  and 
drops  the  course.  The  problem  method 
must  be  supported  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  direct  questions  to  preserve  in  the  stu- 
dent the  sense  of  concrete  accomplishment 
and  reality. 

But  all  these  safeguards,  if  conscien- 
tiously applied  by  the  instructor,  may  lead 
to  an  overelaboration  of  the  lesson  material. 
There  is  the  case  of  one  student  who  si)ent 
an  average  of  eight  hours  in  writing  up  her 
lessons  in  addition  to  a  vast  amount  of  time 
spent  in  reading,  when  the  normal  amount 
of  time  to  the  correspondence  lesson  was 
equal  to  that  of  two  lessons  in  residence. 
This  was  an  unusually  conscientious  stu- 
dent who  sought  to  earn  a  high  grade,  but 
other  students  were  found  occasionally  to 
gpend  X  considerably  more  time  than  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  students  send  in 
lessons  so  brief  and  incomplete  as  to  be 
practieally  worthless  because  tbey  ''do  not 
wish  to  give  more  time  to  the  work  than  the 
credit  is  worth."  Ten  or  twelve  questions, 
to  the  lesson,  if  they  require  thought  and 


synthesis  Trather  than  the  mere  copying  of 
answers  from  the  text,  may  usually  be  con- 
sidered as  the  limit  for  a  reaalonable  assign- 
ment. But  no  adequate  lesson  can  be  prop- 
erly covered  by  so  few  questions.  Gonse- 
(quently  the  questions  must  be  judiciously 
selected  so  as  to  be  representative  and  also 
be  cast  in  such  form  that  it  can  not  be  easily 
perceived  to  what  specific  passage  in  the 
readings  they  refer.  The  temptation  to  as- 
sign short  lessons  in  order  that  all  parts 
may  be  covered  by  questions  must  be  rig- 
idly guarded  against,  if  the  standards  of 
correspondence  work  are  to  be  maintained. 
There  is  no  type  of  instruction  where  there 
is  greater  need  for  long  and  carefully  se- 
lected assignments,  especially  in  what  are 
called  reading  courses. 
!  Where  it  is  possible,  the  reading  and 
questions  should  be  made  to  stimulate  the 
student  to  a  supplementary  study  of  local 
conditions,  whether  the  course  be  in  biology, 
business  technique,  history,  or  the  social 
sciences.  In  some  degree  the  illustrative 
material  thus  afforded  will  offiset  the  lack 
of  class  discussion  and  will  intensify  the 
feeling  of  reality  of  the  student  for  the 
course.  In  the  case  of  the  social  sciences  it 
also  has  the  decided  advantage  of  adding 
valuable  citizenship  training  to  the  other 
aims  of  ** laboratory  practise"  or  ** field 
work"  and  general  cultural  training.  But 
such  applications  require  much  expenditure 
of  time  and  must  be  carefully  safeguarded 
as  a  consequence  lest  the  student  give  up 
in  despair. 

Two  other  difficulties,  which  are  primar- 
ily administrative,  deserve  consideration. 
If  the  instruction  by  correspondence  be  con- 
scientiously given,  as  assumed  above,  if  the 
needs  of  each  student  are  considered  indi- 
vidually and  if  the  instructor  encourages 
questions  and  is  lavish  with  written  com- 
ment and  instruction,  a  great  amount  of 
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time  must  be  spent  on  each  student.  No 
other  type  of  instruction  is  so  expensive  of 
time  and  energy  as  is  correspondence  teach- 
ing when  properly  done.  Form  answers  to 
questions  and  criticisms  and  comments 
written  in  the  margins  by  teaching  assist- 
ants with  high-school  training  can  never 
meet  the  real  requirements  of  such  in- 
struction, although  this  method  i6  pretty 
generally  employed  by  the  comihercialized 
correspondence  schools.  Pipefper  teaching 
of  this  sort  then,  invrfjjes  a  heavy  cost. 
This  cost  has  so  far^^^rally  been  hidden 
under  the  device  ofinducing  university  in- 
structors to  take  on  the  work  as  an  **extra" 
and  to  do  it  at  odd  times.  In  this  way  they 
do  not  really  appreciate  the  amount  of  time 
they  give  to  the  task,  nor  at  how  small  a 
wage  they  work.  Some  institutions  employ 
graduate  students  to  read  the  papers,  thus 
adapting  work  done  to  a  more  normal  rate 
of  pay  for  the  person  concerned.  Results 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  in- 
structors could  be  employed  to  give  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  the  work,  but  at 
present  rates  of  pay  they  could  not  earn 
enough  for  self-support  in  a  normal  day. 
Nor  would  the  flow  of  lessons  be  sufficiently 
uniform  to  make  a  proper  division  of  time 
possible.  The  heavy  rush  of  correspond- 
ence work  is  in  the  summer  and  fall;  the 
spring  brings  but  little  to  do.  Also  there 
is  a  small  amount  of  work  in  some  depart- 
ments and  much  in  others,  thus  rendering 
it  uneconomical  to  provide  adequate  spe- 
cialization on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  teach- 
ing force.  Yet  the  full-time  basis  would 
tend  to  eliminate  one  of  the  greatest  admin- 
istrative difficulties  of  correspondence 
teaching — the  accumulation  of  unread 
papers  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor  who 
makes  this  work  secondary  to  his  class  teach- 
ing and  who  feels  that  he  can  afford  to 
undertake  it  at  a  low  rate  of  pay  because  he 


takes  the  time  for  it  out  of  the  day's  work 
for  which  he  has  already  been  paid  by  the 
university.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned 
if  even  so  he  gains,  when  it  is  recalled  that 
thus  is  spent  mucfh  of  the  time  that  mi^ht 
go  into  study  and  research. 

Correspondence  study  is  at  best  bat  i 
makeshift,  a  substitute  for  class  instme- 
tion;  but  it  is  a  necessary  substitute  for 
many  people  and  its  value  to  the  individiud 
and  the  community  in  such  cases  undoubt- 
edly justifies  it.  Its  greatest  present  need 
is  further  standardization  in  procedure  and 
administration. 

L.  L.  Bernard 

UNiyxESiTY  or  Minnesota 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE  AND 
COMPENSATION 

I.  Dislocation  between  Curricular  and 

Life  Requirements,  ivith  Special 

Reference  to  the  Classics 

''And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones." 
To-day  these  relikes  are  found  not  under 
glass,  but  on  the  leaves  of  text-books, 
where  they  have  lost  much  of  the  monqr- 
getting  virtue  enjoyed  by  the  bearer  of  the 
wallet.  The  distinctive  offerings  of  the 
traditional  curriculum  are  unlimited  items 
for  learning  and  many  rules  for  their 
association,  whose  authority  is  fixed. 
Often,  as  in  the  classics,  their  value  ia 
equally  conventional.  The  work  of  ac- 
quiring and  practise  in  manipulating 
these  conventional  ideas  are  expected  to 
impart  accurate  habits  of  thinking,  respect 
for  the  right  doing  of  things>  and  like 
desirable  qualities.  Formal  discipline  may 
be  had  from  the  classics  as  need  not  be 
argued,  but  they  bear  other  things  not  ao 
good,  and  there  are  elsewhere  these  same 
good  things  with  others  that  the  classics 
lack.  Worth  of  content  in  the  classics  is 
hardly  to  be  seen  save  as  vaguely  magni- 
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fied  into  "cultural  values,"  ''mental  fertil- 
izing," "linguistic  architecture,"  througih 
a  haze  of  rationalization.    Few  facts  are 
i       to  most  of  lives  so  irrelevant  as  the  forms 
I       of  foreign  language,  "and  him  dead,  too!" 
Is  there  more  aprplication  for  the  series  of 
amnis,  axis,  hurts,  colUs,  etc.,  or  the  rela- 
tions of  volt,  watt,  ampere,  ohmt    Is  it 
nearer  the  test  of  action  that  "the  only 
fcmiiline  is  arbor,^'  etc.,  or  that  hickory, 
dogwood,  black  birch,  etc.,  are  among  the 
,       best  firewoods?    It  is  better  to  know  the 
I       principal  parts  of    opcuo,    ^^ojuai    or  of  the 
eye  itself  t    There  is  formal  value  in  equal 
measure  and  content  value  in  far  greater 
measure  in  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences.    A  wiser  course  is  to  give  the 
beginner  in  physiology,  chemistry  or  bot- 
any some  of  the  ingenuity  misapplied  to 
drilling    rules   for   gender   in    the    third 
'       declension;  to  spare  the  waste  of  thought 
on  simjply  formal  values,  and  make  easier 
the  acquiring  of  workaible  facts. 
!  Classical  training  is  very  present  help 

in  a  spelling  bee;  assurance  is  also  given 
i       that  it  helps  in   defining  English  words 
from  its  sources.*    It  may  be  remarked 
that    the    words    cited    are     (obviously) 
needed  by  few,  and  that  etymologies  are 
1       not  accurate   guides   to   meanings,    after 
I       semantic  change  has  worked  on  them  for 
(       centuries.    Sycophcmt,  hierarchy,  dynamo, 
symposium  are  examples.    The  main  point 
I       is   to  realize  that  definition  and  under- 
I       standing  are  not  mutually  inclusive,  and 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  term   denotes  the 
more  unportant  of  the  two.    It  comes  not 
from  reading  "a:bout"  things,  but  work- 
ing   with    them.    Tomlinson    could    have 
defined  education  to  the  most  captious  of 
Devils. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  for  this 
and  other  faculties,   many  persons   with 

ilrland,  F.,  ''High  Schools  and  Glaasics,''  At- 
laniic  Monthly,  July,  1919. 


mental  disturbance.  Of  all  that  makes^ 
up  intelligence,  this  gives  the  smallest 
reflection  of  mental  imbalance.  Insignifi- 
cant for  the  preservation  of  mind,  it  is  the 
paradise  of  him  whose  intelligence  is  out- 
stripped by  his  "education."  Persons 
with  judgment,  emotion  and  conduct  gone 
down  wind  keep  as  much  of  it  as  is  needed 
by  the  reader  of  this.  It  stands  the  most 
conventional  of  all  accomplishments,  worth 
the  least  to  mental  health  and  normal 
relations  with  mankind. 

Not  only  is  the  food  value  of  "classical" 
study  minim€d  in  proportion  to  bulk,  but 
its  preservative  of  convention  is  subtle 
poison.  The  pupil  can  either  accept  what 
is  given  him  or  pretend  to  accept  it.  More 
or  less  courteous  pretense  comes  from  the 
little  suggestible  young  person  who  mis- 
takes not  the  "pigges  bones^"  who  sees 
that  the  emperor  of  the  fairy  tale  wears 
a  shirt  only,  but  who  for  desired  rewards 
and  approbations,  must  testify  to  the  rich<- 
ness  of  his  robes.  "With  this,"  writes 
Adolf  Meyer,  "goes  a  tendency  to  develop 
false  standards,  haibits  of  putting  up  a 
sham  front  of  performance  where  the 
pupil  is  hardly  doing  more  than  serving 
time;  a  formal  d)edience  and  formal 
attention  without  any  real  interest  and 
performance."  To  this  "actual  training 
in  intellectual  dishonesty"  the  disciplines 
of  Latin  and  Greek  are  exquisitely  calcu*^ 
lated. 

Worse  is  the  acceptance  of  such  teach-  I 
ing  at  its  face  value  or  at  a  premium.  I 
The  interested  boy  can  not  study  Csesar 
as  his  father  studies  Elwell  or  Foster;  he 
studies  Caesar  as  his  father  studies  Osier 
or  Trautwine.    When  he  has  learned  that  \ 
utor,   fruor,   fungor,   potior,   vescor   and 
their  compounds  take  the  ablative,  he  finds 
it  nearly  as  important  as  the  right  way  tof 
clean  his  teeth,  and  far  less  troublesome.^ 
Sequence  of  tenses  is  a  more  facile  process  i 
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(than  sequence  of  crops.  That  cadaver  is 
neuter  becomes  a  vital  fact  as  that  the 
living  are  otherwise,  not  to  say  better 
understood.  To  distinguish  the  conven- 
tional and  the  real,  the  imaginary  and  the 
actual,  is  a  faculty  only  developing  in  the 
child  whose  woolly  dog  is  better  than  a 
live  one,  the  boy  who  revels  in  wild 
Indian,  the  girl  busied  with  dresses  for 
her  doll.  Adults  live  iii  a  world  founded 
on  reality;  its  perception  is  the  faculty 
about  which  true  education  centers, 
latever  disturbs  this  development  is 
Ibad,  and  this  is  directly  accomplished  by 
{the  illusions  of  value  that  the  conscientious 
[pupil  gets  from  the  enthusiastic  Latinist. 
^  Every  rule  of  classic  syntax  teaches  him 
that  paper  is  gold,  that  faith  is  works, 
that  gods  are  little  fishes  and  that  cab- 
bages are  kings. 

The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  in 
general  is  a  late  survival  of  sympathetic 
magic.  But  the  formal  discipline  of  the 
classics  has  a  peculiar  detachment  from 
reality.  It  invites  ' '  regression ' '  in  the  pay- 
chopathologist's  sense,  from  practical  to 
less  mordant,  if  yet  more  stubborn,  facts 
of  convention.  Intellectual  satisfactions 
got  out  of  the  classics,  as  from  ideational 
disciplines  generally,  have  a  distinct  selfish 
tendency.  They  are  of  a  different  order 
from  pleasures  derived  through  social  con- 
tacts, in  the  give  and  take  of  normal  com- 
petition for  the  instinctive  satisfactions. 
They  are  a  high  level  autoerotism.  Auto- 
erotism of  all  levels  is  said  to  be  ''all  right 
if  you  do  it  with  a  good  conscience."  But 
a  good  conscience  therein  is  evasion  of 
both  the  chief  material  and  ethical  values. 

II.  This  Dislocation  a$  a  Bemedidble  Factor 

in  the  Low  Compensation  of  Teachers 

While  the  foregoing  is  written  of  the 

classics  as  such,  they  are  also  symbols  of 

traditional    education.    Other    details    of 


dislocation  between  such  teaching  and  life 
have  found  understanding  criticism  in  the 
biological  sciences.*  The  cause  of  the  dis- 
location is  that  process^  familiar  in  biol- 
ogy, of  change  in  an  organism's  environ- 
ment more  rapid  than  its  own  evolution 
has  equalled.  It  is  asked  if  the  teaching 
profession  is  going  bankrupt.  Since  the 
beginning  of  life,  organisms  and  institu- 
tions have  gone  bankrupt  in  the  sittiation 
where  teaching  finds  itself.  Others  have 
grown  to  higher  forms  through  efFectlTe 
meeting  of  the  change. 

If  teaching  is  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy, its  chief  creditor,  society,  may 
properly  inquire  into  the  sources  of  this 
condition.  Bankruptcy  in  pocket  is  what 
looms  the  nearest  A  recent  article  in 
School  and  Society  by  Mr.  Jewell*  clearly 
raises  the  underlying  question  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  character,  in  a  manner  very  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  criticism  from  p^- 
chobiological  sources. 

Certain  factors  in  low  teachers'  salaries^ 
which  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Snedden/ 
are,  in  so  far  as  they  are  governing,  little 
susceptible  to  remedy.  In  any  such  dis- 
cussion, the  question  of  improvable  service 
is  also  to  be  taken  into  careful  account. 
Be  a  thing  never  so  well  taught,  it  is 
worth  only  what  it  gives  to  life.  It  is 
question-begging  to  say  that  good  teaching 
consists  in  linking  a  subject  up  with  life. 
Different  subjects  of  training  differ  in 
value  for  life  as  night  from  day.  If  the 
school  does  not  govern  itself  accordin^^ly 
it  deserves  to  go  bankrupt,  and  higher  sal- 

2  Jennings,  H.  8.,  Wfvtson,  J.  B.,  Meyer,  A.,  and 
Thomas,  W.  I.,  "Suggestions  of  Modem  fiksieiLee 
Ooneerning  Education."  Pp.  211.  MSaemiUan. 
1918. 

«  Jewell,  J.  B.,  *  *  The  Educartion  of  tiie  Feelings, ' ' 
School  and  Sooixtt,  1920,  11,  151-160. 

♦  Snedden,  David,  quoted  by  Sprowls,  J.  W.,  '*Ob 
the  Bankruptcy  of  the  Teaching  Profeeaiony" 
School  and  Sooixtt,  1920, 11, 156-^. 
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ary  will  no  more  save  it  than  oxygen  cures 
cancer.    At  a  time  of  vigorous  agitation 
for  higher  salaries,  there  are  natural  in- 
hibitions to  relating  low  ones  to  the  value 
'       of  what  th^  buy.    Yet  here  lies  the  opti- 
r       mistic  outlook.    Beyond  the  low  teachers' 
:       salaries  in  modem  society,  lies  remediable 
i       failure  of  educational  service. 

It  was  Big  Tim  Sullivan  who  said,  ''I 
;       help  a  man  because  he's  hungry,  not  be- 
(        cause  he's  good"    But  the  conventional 
Athenian  has  some  excuse  for  weariness  of 
I        our  pedagogical   Aristides.    Nobody  con- 
siders it  "worth  more  to  mould  dough  for 
I        bread  than  to  mould  boys  and  girls  into 
I        citizens,  to  hammer  hot  iron  than  to  ham- 
mer ideals,  to  construct  machines  than  to 
r        build  character."'    The  question  is  in  the 
I        delivery  of  the  goods.    It  is  greater  to 
J        damn  than  to  hang;  but  if  the  judge  says 
,        '*you  be  hanged,"  you  are  hanged  (this 
mot    is    of    British    origin).      Does    the 
mechanic  woFk  on  ill-sorted  material,  with 
obsolete    tools,    and    to   make    something 
nobody   wants    to   buyt      He    works    on 
selected   material  with  up-to-date   equip- 
ment, and  his  task  is  to  ma<ke  something 
which  fills  a  known  requirement.    Give  the 
teacher  an  even  chance. 

Everybody  knows  there  is  no  social 
function  greater  than  education — ought  to 
be.  Education  **as  is"  does  not  perform 
this  function,  and  the  gift  of  heaven  being 
notoriously  purchaseable  with  money,  a 
percentage  of  increased  pay  is  oflfered  in 
remedy,  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  gift  is 
purchased  without  money.  But  it  is  not 
bought  with  ten,  twenty  or  a  hundred  per 
cent,  that  is  not  earned.  The  vision  is  not 
of  an  added  per  cent,  a  year,  dole  of  how- 
ever generous  impulse.     It  is  of  a  com- 

5  < '  Teachers  Balariee  and  the  Wages  for  Un- 
skilled Labor,"  School  and  Society,  1920,  11, 
176-177.  Quoted  from  United  States  Monthly 
Labor  Review. 


munity  exacting  from  its  educational  serv- 
ice the  utmost  that  training  can  do  for 
youth,  and  returning  for  such  service  what 
parents  are  ready  enough  to  give  that 
their  children  may  live  more  abundantly* 

III.  Three  Common  Factors  of  Life 
Chiefly  Subject  to  Education 

No  one  should  >be  a  teacher  who  should 
not  receive  twice  what  he  does  to-day. 
But  society  may  not  pay  for  what  it  does 
not  get.  The  good  teacher  can  not  to-day 
give  a  fair  share  of  what  is  in  him.  The 
''magnificent  public  service"  of  salesmim* 
ship  languishes  in  a  second  hand  bookshop. 
Low  salary  is  a  sane  enough  rationaliza- 
tion for  abandoning  the  work  of  a  teacKer. 
But  is  that  not  too  often  the  escape  from  a 
vicious  triangle  bounded  by  limited  oppor- 
tunities of  service  as  well  as  low  salary, 
and  discontent  bom  of  bothf 

If  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God,  he  is  a  not  unworthy  object  of  man's 
endeavor.  The  good  personality,  the  best 
personality  possible  to  build  on  the  in- 
herent constitution,  is  the  proper  goal  of 
educational  eflfort.  How  such  effort  is 
best  directed,  depends  on  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  good  personality, 
the  role  of  experience  in  determinin|f  these 
characteristics,  and  the  part  of  this  experi- 
ence which  it  may  properly  be  charged  to 
education  to  provide. 

The  most  intimate  experience  of  good 
and  bad  personalities  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
pfifychiatrist.  The  factors  which  underiie 
the  good  personality  are  easily  understood 
by  all.  With  negligible  exceptions,  every 
good  personality  is  able  to  do  service 
which  will  earn  a  living  at  the  very  least. 
Back  of  these  activities  lie  the  instincts  for 
food  and  other  trends  of  self-preservation, 
but  while  based  on  instincts,  the  essential 
means  of  their  fulfilment  must  b^  learned. 
Every   good   personality   is    (1)    happily 
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married,  (2)  unhappily  but  few  others 
know  it,  (3)  unmarried  and  maintaining 
himself  in  this  condition  without  injury 
to  himself  or  to  society.  These  adjust- 
ments are  again  based  on  instincts,  and 
the  role  of  experience  in  their  fulfilment 
is  essential.  Every  good'  personality  keeps 
out  of  jail,  establishes  various  systematic 
relations  with  his  fellows  through  business 
organizations,  societies  and  the  like,  and 
manifests  good  measure  of  what  Thorn- 
dike  has  called  ''social  intelligence,"*  and 
Trotter  founds  on  the  herd  ''instinct." 
Whatever  the  instinctive  bases  here,  the 
essential  role  of  ex,perience  will  not  be 
disputed. 

Beyond  these  limits  people  achieve  them- 
selves in  various  ways.  There  are  many 
philosophies  of  life,  but  to  this  distance  all 
non-pathological  ones  go  in  common.  The 
.first  business  of  education  is  to  secure 
^these  "initial  common  paths."  This  is 
the  instinctive  basis  of  education  postu- 
lated alike  by  Mr.  Jewell  and  by  the  psy- 
chobiologists.  The  governing  function  of 
education  is  the  development  of  these 
fundamental  instincts.  Education  that 
supports  them  is  good,  education  that  side- 
steps them  is  wasted,  education  that  per- 
verts them  is  vicious. 

IV.  Relation  of  the  School  to  These 
Such  perversity  has  been  conspicuous  in 
the  attitude  towards  "vocational"  educa- 
tion. The  existence  of  the  term  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  society  that  produced  it. 
Economic  prudishness,  yet  more  than  sex- 
ual, distorts  the  proper  function  of  the 
school.  I  know  a  graduate  of  a  first-class 
New  England  college  and  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy whose  first  intimation  that  he 
would  ever  have  to  earn  his  own  living 
came  when  he  wanted  to  get  married.    It 

eThorndike,  E.  L.,  "Meaguring  Human  Intelli- 
gence,"  Rarpers  Magasfine,  1920, 140,  227-235. 


seems  necessary  to  voice  the  tautology  that 
the  human  struggle  for  existence  is  based 
on  making  a  living.  It  is  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  motive  more  fit  to 
govern  education  than  this.  Discipline  af 
the  instincts  for  self-maintenance  is  the 
chief  responsibility  of  schooling.  It  does 
not  begin  and  end  with  giving  courses  in 
ways  to  make  a  living,  but  in  a  reshaping 
of  educational  ideals. 

Tlie  purpose  of  these  courses  jb  to  give  dear  no- 
tions of  good  workmanship,  aceurate  and  systematie 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  processes  common  to 
many  industries,  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  mechanical  activities  and  the  value  of 
mechanical  intelligence.  This  training,  coupled 
with  thorough  instruction  in  related  academic  sab- 
jects  .  .  .  tends  to  develop  the  qualities  needed 
for  leadership  in  many  positions  that  offer  great 
promise  of  successful  careers.^ 

The  endeavor  is  apparent  to  make  edu- 
cation the  ally  of  normal  aspirations  in- 
stead of  their  enemy.  But  at  large,  as  the 
progressive  teacher  can  himself  best  point 
out,  their  friendship  is  still  quite  ''newe 
to  bigynne." 

Temperance  propaganda  unearthed  an 
exhortation  to  liquor  dealers  to  ''create 
appetites"  by  giving  drinks  to  children, 
the  alcohol  thus  cast  upon  the  waters  of 
youth  to  return  in  dimes  and  quarters 
from  maturity.  Mr.  Curtis  finds  this 
monstrum  horrendum  of  iniquity  in  aoa^ 
demic  circles  where  the  '*  value  of  the 
undergraduate  teacher  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  men  he  sends  into  his  sub- 
ject.*'* Such  a  teacher  has  one  particular 
resemblance  to  the  conventional  Indian. 
His  institution  exists  not  to  make  well- 
balanced  men,  but  to  sell  them  salted 
careers.  Education  which  does  this  is  not 
a  producer  of  producers  but  a  bucketshop 

fBuOetin  of  the  Mechanie  Arts  High  Sehool, 
Boston,  Mass.,  June,  1919. 

•  Curtifl,  Winterton  0.,  "The  Recruiting  of  the 
College  and  University  Profession,"  Sohool  ami> 
SociBTY,  1920,  11,  14-18. 
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of  souls.  ''And  then  ihey  switch  'em  into 
curb  stocks."  It  is  well  known  that 
people  no  longer  sell  themselves  to  the 
devil.  They  pay  him  to  take  them;  but 
generally  get  better  transport  than  the 
teacher  enjoys. 

Since  the  rationalization  of  liberal  cul- 
ture is  much  used  against  bread  and  but- 
ter learning  (Give  us  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  we  will  dispense  with  the  necessities) , 
it  may  be  observed  that  ** cultural"  values 
lie  not  in  a  study  itself  but  in  an  attitude 
developed  in  the  personality.  It  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  role  of  formal  education  in 
cultural  interests.  They  grow  well  in  re- 
sponse to  contacts  of  ordinary  life.  I  see 
them  exquisitely  developed  in  men  of  no 
special  schooling,  with  healthier  content 
than  such  schooling  would  have  been  likely 
to  give  them. 

The  importance  of  sexual  adjustments 
to  the  personality  is  hard  to  overestimate, 
but  this  is  a  responsibility  of  which  the 
school  should  not  bear  the  greater  part. 
The  need  for  individualization  is  greater 
than  the  schools  can  'be  expected'  to  meet. 
The  vesting  of  authority  in  this  subject 
elsewhere  than  in  the  parents  \b  not  favor- 
able to  filial  affection  and  confidjence.  If 
parents  are  to  be  educated  not  to  shirk 
this  responsibility,  the  school  must  not  bear 
it  for  them.  The  family  situation  is  this 
respect  \&  so  aibsurd  that  schools  have  not 
discreditably  thought  they  ought  to  do 
something.  But  they  have  heavy  enough 
burdens  unbome  without  assuming  one 
that  rightly  belongs  elsewhere. 

Thus  in  respect  to  economic  training  the 
opportunity  of  the  school  is  great  and 
beginning  to  be  realized.  In  res^pect  to 
sex  training  the  opportunity  of  the  school 
IS  smaller  tnough  hardly  to  be  thought  of 
as  rightly  met.  There  remains  the  share 
of  the  school  in  the  training  of  social  intel- 
ligence. '' 


Much  of  tlus  training  i&  uni^tematic 
and  comes  through  the  trial  and  error  ad- 
justments which  the  child  makes  to  his 
equals.  The  school  is  an  indirect  source 
of  a  good  deal  of  this  experience.  It 
associates  young  people  in  numerous  extra- 
curricular activities  from  track  athletics 
to  journaliam.  Most  types  of  adult  work 
are  here  to  be  practised  in  the  form  of 
''saperviaed  play"  or  in  the  more  serious 
pursuit  of  paying  one's  way  through 
school. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the 
school  accomplishes  a  good  deal  in  this 
direction.  The  not  too  small  boarding 
school,  with  traditional  esprit  de  corps, 
well  financed  and  well  officered,  does  not 
leave  much  to  'be  desired  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  social  discipline.  Under  these 
conditions  the  instructors  are  actually 
** officers"  rather  than  teachers,  more  valu- 
aible  for  the  moral  influence  of  their  per- 
sonalities than  as  sources  of  academic  in- 
formation. The  same  is  true  of  a  good 
college,  and  plays  its  part  in  justifying 
the  higher  compensation  it  offers. 

The  class-room  (not  the  laboratory  or 
shop)  has  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  being 
as  such  an  antithesis  of  life.  It  is  a  dis- 
cipline of  passivity.  Unless  this  is  offset 
by  some  very  positive  contribution  to  the 
personality,  hours  m  the  class-room  are  a 
debit  to  the  account  of  education.  A  good 
school  makes  up  m  outside  activities  what 
may  be  lost  in  the  class-room.  But  the  \ 
teacher's  share  in  them  is  very  indirect. 
With  the  character-building  features  of 
school  life  most  teachers  can  now  have 
little  to  do.  It  is  not  surprising  if  they 
do  not  enter  greatly  into  the  compensation 
of  the  teacher. 

The  school  gives  an  undoubted  oppor-  j 
tunity  for  young  people  to  acquire  social  I 
intelligence  for  themselves.  This  is  excel-  ^ 
lent  but  it  is  not  teaching,  and  the  teach- 
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er's  situation  does  not  benefit  thereby. 
Outside  activities  have,  however,  one  weaio- 
ness  as  an  educational  force.  They  depend 
on  the  spontaneity  of  the  students.  This 
means  that  their  discipline  is  apt  to  reach 
the  student  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  need 
for  it.  The  specializing  tendency  in  ath- 
letics is  an  example.  Developed  social  in- 
telligences flourish;  inferior  ones  atrophy. 
Here  is  another  field  in  whose  cultivation 
teaching  (i.  e.,  educational  direction)  may 
greatly  increase  its  value.  Remember  the 
<' high-salaried"  teachers  paid  to  develop 
that  not  xmimportant  factor  in  social  in- 
telligence, "manners."*  The  opportunity 
is  of  the  same  order  as  in  the  economic 
field,  and  in  education  all  opportunities 
are  responsibilities. 

V.  Features  of  Education  Based  on 
Instincts 

The  traditional  tendency  of  schooling  is 
not  in  any  of  these  primally  important 
directions.  The  human  asset  to  which  it 
is  chiefly  related  is  ** abstract  intelligence." 
The  correlation  of  this  quality  with  mental 
balance  is  exceedingly  variable.^®  An  ex- 
perienced psychiatrist  has  voiced  to  me 
the  belief  that  in  sum  it  is  negative.  The 
quality  is  itself  little  dependent  on  formal 
education  for  development  along  socially 
effective  lines. 

Brief  discussion  may  be  oflEered  of  what 
is  likely  to  be  done  if  the  teaching  pro- 
fession does  go  into  bankruptcy,  and  psy- 
chofoiological  sciences  are  appointed  to 
receivership.  Objectives  of  the  ensuing 
policy  have  already  been  outlined.  De- 
tails of  the  approaching  paths  belong  with 
little  question  to  the  educational  specialist. 
Between  these  two  lie  some  general  direc- 

» Jewell,  J.  B.,  ''The  Education  of  the  Peel- 
ings," SOHOOL  AND  SOCIBTT,  1920,  11,  154. 

loWelte,  F.  L.,  "Intelligence  and  Psychosis," 
Amer.  Journal  of  InsaMiy,  July,  1920.    In  press. 


tions  alreadiy  elear  eno>ngh  to  formulate. 

Introduction  of  the  child  into  the  en- 
vironment of  other  children  tiiat  the 
school  creates,  seld(mi  begins  too  early.  It 
means  a  good  start  in  social  adaptation, 
and  is  the  more  desirable,  the  fewer  chil- 
dren there  are  in  the  home  surroundings. 
Jennings^^  regards  the  importance  of  the 
early  years  as  deserving  the  best  paid 
supervision  in  the  entire  system* 

In  the  circumstances  under  discussion, 
school  education  centers  largely  about  i 
taking  useful  part  in  the  world's  work.  | 
With  exceptions  important  individually 
but  negligiUe  in  the  mass,  this  involves 
some  sort  of  bodily  skilL  The  foundation 
of  these  skills  is  laid  as  soon  as  the  child 
comes  to  school,  if  an  intelligent  home  has 
not  already  begun  it.  Formal  methods  of 
''hand  training"  are  well  developed,  and 
accessible  to  every  teacher.  Whether 
physical  training  should  have  ''academic" 
credit"  needs  no  second  asking  of  the  psy- 
chobiologist.  The  shoe  belongs  nearer  the 
other  foot. 

How  soon  the  results  of  "hand  train- 
ing" or  of  psychomotor  coordinations  in 
general  can  be  specialized  into  activities  of 
immediate  value,  is  not  judged  here.  The 
abstract  intelligence  required  for  most  life 
activities  is  reached  at  fourteen,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  expect  that  motor  skills 
can  be  developed  in  similar  degree.  Cir- 
cumstances favor  the  brief  and  frequent 
practise  periods  whose  efiScacy  Watson  has 
demonstrated.^"  At  the  completion  of 
junior  grades  the  school  has  laid  in  the 

11  Jennings,  H.  S.,  et  al.,  "Suggestions  of  Mod- 
em Science  Ooncerning  Education."  MacmUlan, 
1918,  p.  75. 

"Holmes,  P.  K.,  "Is  Physical  Education 
Worthy  of  Academic  Credit  f"  Sohool  and  So- 
ciety, 1920,  11,  160-164. 

IS  Watson,  J.  B.,  "Psychology  from  the  Stand- 
point of  a  Behaviorist. "  Lippinco*t,  1919,  386- 
388. 
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youii^  mdividual  a  good  foundation  for 
economic  self -maintenance.  Very  superior 
skills  and  occasionally  superb  ones  are  to 
be  developed  by  training  continued  for 
four  further  years. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  by  com- 
petent authority,  of  the  minimum  "mental 
age"  required  for  the  supervised  perform- 
ance of  various  institutional  duties  by  the 
defective,  who  may  of  course  be  otherwise 
much  ahead  of  the  their  "meutal  age":^* 

Bakeshop,  general  7 

Bakesbop,  miadnig  dough 9 

Basketry 7i« 

Benefawork,  carpentry 8 

Benchwork,  simple 6 

Board,  lacing  4 

Board,  peg  3 

Boiler  house,  helper   7 

Box,  sorting,  letters 5i« 

Braid  work,  coire 8 

Brushes,  making 8 

Buttoning,  strips  4 

Buttons,  colored,  stringing  3 

Cloth,  cutting  in  strips 3 

Crocheting 5 

Embroidery  9 

Farming,    plow,    harrow,    cultivator,    eingle 

team   7 

Farming,  hoeing,  difficult 8 

Farming,  hoeing,  simple 6 

Farming,  milking 8 

Farming,  mowing  machine 9 

Farming,  yegetable  picking,  difficult,  double 

team 8 

Fanning,  yegetable  picking,  simple 6 

Glazing 10 

Hammer,  on  block,  to  time 3 

Housekeeping,  floor  polisher 2 

Housekeeping,  sweeping 5 

Housekeeping,  bedmaking 5i< 

Knitting,  hand,  difficulty  machines   9 

Knitting,  hand,  simple 5 

Knitting,  spool 4 

liacemaking 8 

Mftson,  helper 8 

Meat  shop,  cutter,  weighing  helper 8 

14  For  these  data  I  am  indebted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Feebleminded,  especially  to 
Dr.  Baymond. 


Molds,  button,  stringing 2 

Nets,  making  7 

Painting,  supervised  8 

Paper,  cutting  on  line 3 

Papers,  put  in  boxes 2 

Pins,  in  pattern 4 

Pottery 8i» 

Printing 9 

Bibbon,  colored,  braiding 3 

Bocks,  piHn^ 3 

Bocks,  sorting 4 

Bugs,  brush,  coarse 6 

Bugs,  hooked   6 

Sandpapering 4 

Scrapbook,  cutting 5 

Scrapbook,  pasting e 

Scrapbook,  assembling  stories 9 

Seating,  cane  (Blind) '. 8 

Sawing,  to  line 6 

Sewing,  finishing,  difficult  9io 

Sewing,  machine  stitching,  hemming  7 

Sewing,  kindergarten  cards 4 

Sewing,  cloth  strips  together 3 18 

Shoes,  repairing,  difficult 8 

Shoes,  repairing,  simple 6 

Sloyd 6i« 

Spools,  stringing  8 

Steamfitting,  helper 7 

Top,  hand,  spinning  3 

Toys,  wooden,  putting  in  box 2 

Weaving,  frame,  simplest 3 1« 

Weaving,  loom,  simplest   4 

Weaving,  simple 6i« 

Weaving,  pattern 8is 

Weaving,  shoestring  4 

Woodwork,  puzzles 8i» 

The  higher  types  of  skills  to  be  aequired 
would  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  in- 
dividlial  inclinationa,  also  varied  in  differ- 
ent institutions  and  perhaps  in  different 
years,  with  a  view  to  keeping  a  propor- 
tioned supply  of  different  types  of  skills. 

There  will  naturally  the  some  persons 
already  competent  at  the  industrial  level, 
who  are  turned  towards  more  intellectual 
life  activities  that  require  longer  training 
periods.  These  may  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  motor  skills,  as  in  surgery,  or 
more  remotely,  as  in  the  law.    In  all  these 

i«  With  specially  good  motor  training. 

i«9  physically. 
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cases  eaxly  acquired  motor  skills  develop 
into  the  healthiest  type  of  balancing 
activity  and  pleasurable  avocation  through 
later  years. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  school 
must  not  usurp  the  function  of  the  parent 
in  sex  education.  Parents  sometimes  resent 
such  school  interference  as  a  kind  of 
mental  seduction.  But  if  a  child  gives 
evidence  of  diflSculties  in  this  sphere, 
which  parents,  having  it  brought  to  their 
attention,  are  unable  to  manage,  the  school 
may  have  to  proceed  in  loco  parentis.  The 
competence  of  the  average  school  teacher 
to  do  this  is  not  generally  conceded  in  psy- 
chiatry." There  is  room  to  develop  such 
competence  in  the  trainiog  of  teachers, 
and  the  present  neglect  of  it  is  only  a 
phase  of  that  failure  of  educational  service 
which  is  a  thesis  of  these  remarks.^* 

Some  early  help  the  school  may  have 
to  give  individually.  The  chief  responsi- 
bility of  the  school  in  sex  education  is  in 
the  higher  institutions,  where  those  of 
maturing  minds  may  be  led  to  properly 
assume  these  responsibilities  to  future  chil- 
dren. It  does  not  seem  that  group  educa- 
tion in  this  sphere  belongs  before  second 
or  third  year  high  school.  Leading  phys- 
iological and  pathological  facts  may  then 
be  presented,  not  as  though  they  were 
being  heard  about  for  the  first  time.  In 
college  this  matter  finds  its  right  place  in 
the  course  described  by  Macfie  Campbell,** 

iTCampbeU,  C.  M.,  "The  BespoiiBibility  of  the 
TJm^raities  in  Promotiii^  Mental  Hygiene,"  Mcfir 
iai  Hygiene,  1919,  3,  199-209. 

IB  This  much  of  general  counsel.  Do  not  think 
that  information  is  education  in  sex  any  more  (tihan 
in  the  rest  of  life.  Avoid  eex  "instruction"  that 
is  rather  psychic  ezMbitioniflm.  Mental  attitude  is 
the  important  thing.  The  danger  of  flippancy  is 
not  greater  than  that  of  oyer-emotionalizing.  In- 
spire, by  showingy  a  frank  rational  outlook.  Be 
careful  not  to  destroy  confidence  'by  misstatements 
of  facts  in  the  inrterest  of  conyeiiftion« 

10  CampbeU,  G.  M.,  op.  cit. 


where  more  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  men- 
tal side.  The  individuals  thus  reached  are 
few  though  relatively  important.  The 
school  does  not  undertake  to  generaliee 
this  training.  It  is  offered  as  a  significant 
advantage  of  higher  education. 

Social  intelligence  has  not  generally 
been  treated  as  a  subject  for  formal  train- 
ing. It  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  a 
conception  of  education  as  knowledge. 
That  there  are  surroundings  which  develop 
it  is  certain.  There  is  some  agreement 
that  the  recent  demands  of  military  serv- 
ice have  brought  out  a  large  part  of  these 
qualities.  The  officers'  training  camp  em- 
bodies intensive  effort  in  this  direction. 

Clear  definition  and  enforcement  of  re- 
sponsibility is  a  leading  contribution  of 
military  discipline  to  social  intelligence. 
In  this  respect  the  duty  of  the  home  is  not 
less  than  that  of  the  school,  but  the  child 
may  be  allowed  to  shirk  at  home,  and  the 
school  supplies  an  important  environment 
which  can  not  be  shirked.  Greater  em- 
phasis in  school  work  upon  tasks  whose 
performance  can  be  closely  checked,  and 
which  carry  immediate  rewards  and  pen- 
alties, is  a  way  to  higher  educational 
values  in.  this  sphere. 

Meyer*^  describes  a  school  routine  in 
which  a  third  of  the  time  in  the  claasroom 
yielded  about  three  times  the  normal 
expectation  of  academic  result.  The  time 
thus  saved  is  spent  in  '* supervised  play." 
Play  is  activity  in  which  instinct  finds 
direct  expression ;  work  is  properly  directed 
towards  better  fulfilment  for  instincts  of 
a  future  day.  There  are  children  whose 
play  is  at  their  ibooks  and  whose  work  is 
on  the  playground.  Supervised  play  mnst 
look  to  it  that  this  latter  is  not  shirked, 

so  Meyer,  A.,  et  al.,  "Suggestions  of  Modem  Sci- 
ence Concerning  Education,"  Macmillan,  1918,  pp. 
140-141.  Cf.  also  Curtis,  H.  8.,  in  School  and 
SociETT,  1920,  11,  p.  439. 
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and  that  more  or  leas  shut-in  personalities 
are  trained  to  normal  play.  Authority  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  some  foitms  of  play  which  no 
adolescent  for  whom  the  school  is  respon- 
sible should  escape.  Light  athletic  com- 
petitions are  among  them  (*'good  loser")- 
Other  play  accomplishments  come  through 
normal  contacts  and  are  useful  in  main- 
taining them.  Dancing  and  swimming  are 
examples.  The  school  will  see  that  these 
are  present. 

Success  in  life  involves  responsibility 
not  only  for  one's  own  conduct,  but  also 
for  that  of  others  in  some  degree.  The 
school  will  help  develop  this  important 
sense  of  responsibility  for  others'  conduct 
as  well  as  for  one's  own.  In  sujpervised 
play  this  is  accomplished  by  investing  the 
various  young  people  with  a  brief  and 
conventional  authority  (executive,  not  as 
a  ^'monitor"),  as  the  memlbers  of  a  squad 
of  cadets  take  turns  in  commanding  its 
military  evolutions.  Neither  is  this  with- 
out value  for  those  who  are  subjected  to 
such  conventional  discipline. 

Within  recent  years,  organizations  hav6 
developed  whose  aim  is,  in  effect,  to  supply 
the  school's  deficiencies  in  mechanical  and 
social  training.  Above  the  three  r's,  the 
Boy  Scout  program  is  worth  very  much 
more  than  traditional  curriculum.  The 
''scout"  organizations  work  under  organic 
and  material  disadvantages,  and  if  their 
accomplishment  at  times  falls  farther  from 
their  ideal,  it  has  also  farther  to  fall. 
These  organizations  offer  many  detail  sug- 
gestions for  a  constructive  program,  and  a 
psychobiological  direction  of  education 
would  naturally  seek  to  make  their  work 
an  essential  part  of  the  educational  i^nstem. 

If  Mr.  Stowe's  *^  remarks  are  a  satire 

ai  Stowe,  A.  Monroe,  "  Instrnctional  Oost  Ac- 
counting  in  a  Municipal  UniVenity, ' '  School  and 
Society,  1920,  11,  327-329. 


on  education,  it  is  perhaps  too  well  con- 
cealed. Wh-at  Mr.  Stowe  suggests,  govern- 
ing production  policy  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  producing  what  costs  tiie 
least,  is  what  a  manufacturer  does  who 
sets  out  to  produce  filling  for  the  scrap- 
heap.  Similar  policy  in  education  tends 
to  similar  result.  Manufacturing  or  edu- 
cation that  seeks  profit  through  service 
produces  quality  goods  and  lets  them  cost 
what  they  will  provided  they  are  worth  so 
much  the  more  to  society. 

Teachers  should  have  twice  as  much,  but 
their  work  should  be  worth  many  times  as 
much.  Measure  the  worth  of  teaching  by 
what  it  gives,  not  by  what  it  takes.  Do 
not  hide  behind  ''not  to  make  a  living  but 
to  live"  with  something  that  does  neither. 
Do  not  feed  the  tree  of  life  with  insect 
powder  on  the  leaves.  This  life  is  also  fed 
at  the  roots,  the  instincts.  When  educa- 
tion takes  up  the  burden  of  their  fulfil- 
ment, those  who  can  will  both  teach  and  do. 

F.  L.  Wells 
MoLban  Hospital, 
Wavkblst,  Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

LONDON  TBACHBRS'  SALARIES 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  Education  Committee  held  on  June  9 
the  Teaching  Staff  Siib-Committee  submitted 
its  report  on  the  Bumham  Salary  Scale  as  ap- 
plied to  the  London  service.  The  outlines  of 
the  scheme  as  it  affects  head  and  assistant 
teachers  in  ordinary  schools  are  reported  in 
The  Times  Educational  Supplement 

The  three  grades  of  central  schools  are  re- 
tained on  the  same  basis  as  formerly,  under 
200,  201  to  400,  and  over  400,  and,  unlike  ordi- 
nary schools,  fluctuations  in  average  attend- 
ance are  to  have  no  effect  upon  these.  As  be- 
fore, there  will  be  the  same  minimum  salary 
for  each  grade:  headmasters  receiving  £525, 
rising  by  £25  increments  to  £625,  £675  and 
£725  respectively.  Headmistresses  are  to  have 
in  each  case  four  fifths  of  these  amounts.    For 
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assistant  masters  there  is  proyided  a  promotion 
increment  of  £25,  rising  to  £450,  with  corre- 
sponding sums  for  mistresses  of  £20  and  £3d0, 
whilst  heads  of  departments  are  to  have  a  pro- 
motion increment  of  £30,  with  a  maximum  of 
£480  for  masters  with  £25  and  £385  for  mis- 
tresses. In  all  these  cases  the  unusual  in- 
crement of  £12  lOs.  obtains. 

In  demonstration  schools,  assistant  teachers, 
whether  men  or  women,  will  receive  £12  10s. 
ahove  the  salary  of  those  in  ordinary  schools 
and  'will  carry  this  heyond  the  maximum. 
There  is  no  provision  for  fifpecial  payments  to 
head  teachers  of  these  schools. 

Handicraft  iuBtructors  will  obtain  an  im- 
proved scale,  risincT  from  £225  to  £375  by  £12 
10s.,  whilst  assistants  will  go  from  £175  to 
£300  by  the  same  incremenis;  an  imi>ortant 
concession  is  that  any  who  qualify  for  recog- 
nition as  certified  masters  will  be  placed  upon 
their  scale.  These  recommendations  are  pro- 
visionally subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  Bum- 
ham  Committee. 

Certificated  supply  teachers  and  supply  in- 
structors of  domestic  economy  are  to  be  paid 
for  the  first  time  on  a  graduated  scale  recog- 
nizing years  of  certified  service,  arranged  in 
five  grades,  of  under  5,  10,  13  and  18  years, 
and  over  18  years  respectively,  the  men  rising 
from  188.  5d.  to  39s.  2d.  per  day,  the  women 
from  17s.  3d.  to  31s.  4d.  per  day;  the  present 
rates  are  fixed  at  16s.  lOd.  men  and  15s.  5d. 
women. 

Head  teachers  of  day  special  schools  will  be 
graded  with  two  rooms  as  Grade  1,  three-four 
rooms  as  Grade  2,  five-nine  rooms  as  Grade  3, 
and  over  ten  rooms  as  Grade  4,  and  will  be 
paid  the  salaries  pertaining  to  these  grades  of 
ordinary  schools. 

The  question  of  the  grading  of  schools  on 
the  new  basis  gives  rise  to  some  detailed  pro- 
visions, the  most  notable  of  which  are  that  the 
grades  of  ordinary  elementary  schools  shall  be 
revised  annually,  the  revision  being  based  on 
the  average  attendance  for  the  previous  three 
years  in  senior  departm^ts  and  four  years  in 
infant  departments.  These  will  be  regarded  as 
full  if  the  average  attendance  in  any  one  of 
those  three  or  four  years,  when  increased  by 


one  fifth  or  one  fourth  respectively,  reaches  the 
minimum  accommodation  of  the  grade.  The 
decrease  in  attendance  owing  to  serious  infec- 
tious illness,  air  raids  and  school  joum^s  will 
be  taken  into  account  when  thus  estimating 
average  attendance. 

.  It  is  proposed  to  adjust  the  anomalies  arising 
in  connection  with  the  regarding  of  schools  be- 
tween 340-400  (on  the  40-48  basis)  by  placing 
such  schools  in  Grade  4  of  the  new  scale  whilst 
they  remain  under  the  existing  head  teachers, 
provided  that  these,  if  under  55  years  of  age 
on  April  1,  1920,  shall  accept  transfer  to  the 
first  suitable  vacancy  arising  in  a  department 
of  <the  appropriate  grade.  Further  provisions 
aUow  for  the  raising  of  grade  immediately  the 
accommodation  of  a  school  is  sufficiently  in- 
creased; that  where  schools  are  reduced  in 
grade  the  head  teachers  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive increments  to  their  original  maximum; 
and  that  in  calculating  previous  service  months 
will  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  whole 
years. 

A  supplementary  estimate  is  involved  for 
1920-21  of  £1,665,000,  which,  when  added  to 
the  various  awards,  bonuses  and  scales  prern- 
ously  granted  during  the  war,  gives  a  total  ex- 
pendituro  on  salaries  in  elementary  schools  for 
the  year  of  £3,752,000  above  that  for  1914.  In- 
cluding these  supplementary  estimates  the 
total  cost  of  elementary  education  for  1920-21 
is  expected  to  reach  £9,690,294,  of  which 
amount  £7,128,885,  or  63.3  per  cent.,  will  be 
expended  upon  salaries. 

CHILDREN  LBAVINQ  SCHOOL  FOR  WORK     ' 

An  army  of  over  1,000,000  children  between 
14  and  16  years  old,  says  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  n.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  marches 
out  of  the  schools  each  year  to  become  wage 
earners.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Advising 
children  in  their  choice  of  occupation  and 
supervising  the  working  child  ^'  the  Bureau 
tells  what  happens  to  these  children  and  offers 
suggestions  for  helping  them  get  the  proper 
start  in  life. 

Only  a  few  children,  according  to  the 
pamphlet,  roceive  any  help  from  their  parents 
in  finding  suitable  openings  because  parents 
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do  not  know  what  opportunities  are  open  to 
boys  and  girls,  how  to  go  about  finding  them, 
or  what  is  the  best  thing  for  a  child  to  do.  The 
children  b^n  an  aimless  search,  making  the 
rounds  of  factories,  shops  and  offices  and  an- 
swering advertisements.  More  than  nine  tenths 
of  them  go  into  "  blind-alley  "  jobs  that  require 
no  skill  and  offer  no  opportunity  to  get  ahead. 
Hany  drift  from  job  to  job,  and  become  in- 
capable of  steady  work.  Some  find  work  for 
which  they  are  physically  unfitted,  sometimes 
to  the  permanent  injury  of  their  health. 
Some  are  without  any  employment  for  a  time, 
since  in  many  states  the  law  does  not  require 
a  child  under  sixteen  to  have  a  jab  before  he  is 
excused  from  school 

These  conditions,  the  bulletin  points  out, 
call  for  some  organization  in  the  schook,  or 
in  connection  with  the  schools,  to  tell  children 
whftt  and  where  the  jobs  are,  and  what  train- 
ing and  ability  are  required  to  fill  them. 
While  mo0t  vocational  guidance  and  place- 
ment work  in  this  country  has  been  started  by 
private  organizations,  it  has  been  taken  over 
in  a  number  of  cities  by  the  schools.  England's 
experience  with  her  juvenile-labor  exchanges 
shows  that  the  most  successful  work  is  done  in 
dose  cooperation  with  the  school.  In  Austria 
where  vocational  guidance  is  now  receiving 
special  attention  a  careful  study  is  being  made 
|of  how  to  link  up  the  work  with  the  school 
oysteoDi. 

In  school  placement  bureaus  the  child  ap- 
plying for  work  may  be  reached  before  leaving 
school  and  in  many  cases  i>ersuaded  to  remain, 
or  provided  with  a  scholarship  to  enable  him  to 
do  so.  In  one  city  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  children  who  come  to  the  placement  bu- 
reau are  returned  to  school.  The  placement 
bureau  in  this  school  is  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  school  room  and  the  industrial  or 
business  world.  It  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
local  indualtries  and  opportunities  and  helps  to 
make  school  work  more  practical. 

The  placement  bureau  endeavors  to  place 
the  child  in  work  for  which  he  seems  best  fitted 
and  which  offers  the  most  promising  future, 
even  if  that  means  persuading  him  and  his 
parents  to  give  up  a  job  that  offers  a  higher 


wage  at  the  beginning.  It  attempts  to  keep 
4n  constant  touch  with  the  child  after  he  has 
gone  to  work  in  order  to  learn  whether  he  has 
been  suitably  placed  and  to  help  him  adjust 
jhhnself.  Although  no  general  schemes  have 
so  far  been  devised  in  this  country  for  super- 
vising the  child  at  work,  the  requirement  in 
some  states  that  a  child  must  secure  a  new  em- 
pbyment  certificate  each  time  he  changes  his 
job  offers  opportunity  for  effective  supervision. 
I  Any  scheme  for  placement  and  supervision 
,of  working  children  should,  the  bulletin  states, 
include  provision  for  further  training  through 
.compulsory  day-time  continuation  classes. 

RBCRBATION  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 

Dr.  Henrt  S.  Curtis  has  made  the  following 
recommendations  to  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction: 

Many  ot  the  sebools  of  the  islands  are  looated 
in  plaees  which  are  not  reached  by  railroads.  Few 
of  the  teachers  own  automo^biles.  In  eonsequenee, 
many  of  them  are  almost  absolutely  isolated  and 
see  practically  no  one  except  the  Oriental  children 
who  are  coming  to  their  schools.  This  isolation 
prevents  the  teachers  from  •becoming  really  ac- 
quainted with  the  islands  and  their  problems,  and 
from  understanding  the  lives  and  experience  of 
their  children.  It  is  also  the  chief  cause  of  hcMue- 
sickness  and  of  early  return  to  the  coast  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  American  teachers.  Anything 
that  will  give  the  teachers  greater  opportunity  to 
get  about,  meet  other  people  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  islands,  will  make  them  at  the 
same  time  more  efficient  teachers  and  better  satis- 
fied with  their  work  and  contented  to  remain  in 
the  islands  for  a  longer  x>sriod  of  teaching.  It 
will  also  enable  them  to  draw  their  illustrations 
more  largely  from  objects  and  work  with  which 
the  children  are  actually  familiar.  It  is  conse- 
quently good  policy  for  the  schools,  as  well  as 
desirable  for  the  teachers,  that  greater  facilities 
for  social  life  and  travel  should  be  found  so  far 
as  ponible.  In  the  interest  of  more  efficient  teach- 
ing and  of  happier  and  healthier  teachers,  I  should 
recommend: 

First:  That  so  far  as  possible,  in  all  schools 
where  there  are  three  or  more  resident  teachers, 
that  a  tennis  court  should  be  provided  for  the  use 
of  both  teachers  and  children. 
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Seeond:  TTntil  such  tennis  eouiia  are  provided, 
tlint  eitizenA  be  requested  to  allow  teachers  to 
make  use  of  their  eourts. 

Third:  That  efforts  be  made  to  see  if  there  are 
not  certain  citizens  who  would  be  willing  that  a 
responsible  principal  should  take  her  teachers  to 
certain  nnnsed  cottages  at  the  shore  or  in  the 
mountains  for  week-ends. 

Fourth:  That  each  of  the  district  teachers'  asso- 
dations  about  the  islands  purchase  or  make  one  or 
more  tents  in  order  that  the  teachers  maj  camp 
out  certain  week-ends. 

Fifth:  That  the  department  be  asked  to  throw 
open  to  the  teachers  certain  desirable  cottages  for 
use  \}j  teachers  during  the  summer  yacations. 

Sixth:  That  a  program  of  week-end  walks,  simi- 
lar to  those  maintained  by  mountain  dube  in  vari- 
ous states  be  organized  by  each  district  associa- 
tion; that  each  of  these  walks  have  a  definite  ob- 
jective and  a  guide;  that  thej  should  include  such 
things  as  a  visit  to  a  sugar  mill,  a  sugar  planta- 
tion, a  pineapple  cannery,  a  pineapple  plantation, 
and  that  the  teachers  be  shown  through  these  by 
experts  in  these  fields.  That  there  be  certain  trips 
to  the  shore,  to  the  mountains,  trips  to  study  and 
collect  flowers,  shells,  seeds  and  other  objects  of 
interest.  It  is  suggested  that  such  trips  be  or- 
ganized also  for  children  and  that  in  connection 
with  them  a  small  museum  of  local  interest  be 
installed  in  each  school. 

THE  8HORTAOB  OF   HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Not  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  teaching 
positions  in  public  high  schools  will  be  with- 
out properly  qualified  teachers  next  Septem- 
ber, according  to  estimates  made  by  Mr.  A.  O. 
Neal,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
bureau  recently  conducted  an  extensive  in- 
quiry among  the  high  schools  of  the  country, 
and  more  than  7,000  high  schools  have  written 
of  their  needs. 

Those  schools  now  employ  66,857  teachers, 
and  they  will  require  17,276  new  teachers  in 
the  fall  to  provide  for  the  normal  increase  in 
enrollment  and  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  are  leaving  the  schools  for  other  work. 
Mr.  Neal  considers  that  this  proportion  fairly 
represents  the  general  condition  in  high 
schools  throughout  the  coimtry,  and  he  esti- 
mates that  a  total  of  25,978  places  must  be 
filled  before  the  next  school  term  begins. 

The  visible  supply  of  qtialified  candidates 


does  not  even  approach  that  number.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  inquiry  made  of  high 
schools,  the  bureau  requested  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
port the  number  of  persons  who  would  grad- 
uate this  year,  and  also  the  number  of  those 
graduates  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  higii 
schools.  Replies  from  323  institutions  show 
that  their  graduates  will  number  10,680  mea 
and  9,327  women,  and  that  1,630  men  and 
4,742  women  will  take  up  the  work  of  high 
school  teaching.  On  this  basis  it  is  estimated 
that  only  10,620  members  of  this  year's  grad- 
uating classes  of  all  the  higher  institutions 
will  accept  positions  in  the  high  schools.  The 
difference,  15,358  places,  must  be  filled  in 
ways  that  are  not  now  apparent,  or  that 
number  of  classes  will  be  without  proper  in- 
struction. 

It  may  be  possible  to  induce  other  gradu- 
ates to  enter  the  work  and  some  former 
teachers  who  have  withdrawn  may  return; 
but  this  will  mean  that  higher  pay  and  im- 
proved conditions  otherwise  must  be  offered. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  employ  persons 
below  the  standard  prescribed  by  experience 
and  general  practise.  How  serious  the  situ- 
ation is  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the 
threatened  shortage  is  twice  as  great  as  the 
number  of  teachers  in  all  of  New  England, 
and  greater  than  the  number  of  such  teachers 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  combined. 

Mr.  Neal  advises  school  boards  everywhere 
to  lose  no  time  in  strengthening  their  forces 
in  anticipation  of  the  expected  difilculties. 
Salaries  must  be  raised,  and  improved  condi- 
tions must  be  created,  in  order  to  hold  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  teachers  now  in  the 
service  and  to  attract  desirable  recruits.  All 
this  must  be  done^  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers,  who  are  evidently  able  now  to  care 
for  themselves  very  well  indeed,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  who  are  the  sufferers 
when  good  teachers  leave  the  service. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Diu  Frank  Wash^oton  Ballou,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Boston,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Ernest  L.  Thurston,  as  sup- 
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erintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  District  of 
Oolumbia  on  June  27. 

Dr«  Josuh  H.  Penniman  was  appointed  act- 
ing provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
to  succeed  Dr.  Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  who  retired 
from  this  post  on  June  80,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  hoard  of  trustees. 

Dr.  Clifton  Gray  was  inaugurated  as  third 
president  of  Bates  College  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  on  June  23. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Messenger,  professor  of  educa- 
tion and  director  of  the  summer  school  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  has  been  elected  dean 
of  the  newly  established  school  of  education  in 
the  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  where 
he  will  begin  work  on  September  1. 

.  Theodore  Shank  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Moscow,  Idaho,  and  has 
.been  made  associate  professor  of  education  at 
the  University  of  Idaho. 

,  Captain  Garrt  C.  Myers,  S.C,  director  of 
education  at  the  First  Recruit  Educational 
(Center,  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  his 
position  at  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for 
Teachers  from  which  he  has  'been  absent  on 
leave  during  his  army  service,  to  accept  the 
position  as  head  of  the  department  of  i>sychol- 
ogy  in  the  School  of  Education,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

George  T.  Schoens,  of  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  educational  adviser  to  the  Nicarag- 
uan  government.  The  sum  of  $300,000  a  year 
for  ten  years  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
public  schools  and  a  national  university  is 
planned. 

Superintendent  O.  L.  Rsm,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  public  acbools  on  June  21. 
His  contract  is  for  three  years — ^the  first  year 
at  $9,000  and  the  second  and  third  years  at 
$10,000.  While  Youngstown  is  a  smaller  city 
than  Louisville,  it  is  growing  rapidly  and  is 
not  handicapped  by  the  provision  of  the  Ken- 
tudcy  State  Constitution  which  limits  the  sal- 
aries of  superintendents  to  $5,000.  A  move- 
ment was  launched  in  the  Kentucky  city  by  the 
board  of  trade  and  the  University  of  Louis- 


ville to  work  out  a  school  of  education  in  com- 
bination with  the  city  normal  school  and  the 
university.  It  was  planned  in  this  way  to 
overcome  the  financial  difficulties  and  retain 
Superintendent  Beid  in  Louisville.  The  de- 
tails of  this  plan  had  been  agreed  upon  and 
would  have  brought  the  salary  of  the  Ken- 
tucky superintendent  to  $8,000. 

Superintendent  W.  W.  Andrew,  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
schools  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  Prin- 
cipal John  H.  Bosshart,  of  the  high  school, 
have  presented  their  resignations. 

Dr.  Heinhold  F.  A.  Hoernle  has  resigned 
his  position  as  assistant  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Harvard  University  in  order  to  accept  a 
full  professorship  at  Durham,  England. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Hefelbower  has  resigned  the 
chair  of  philosophy  in  Washburn  College  and 
aocex>ted  a  chair  in  the  same  subject  in 
Carthage  College,  Carthage,  Dl. 

Miss  Emma  L.  Eaton  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
Downing,  Boston,  on  May  24,  completed  fifty 
years  of  teaching  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Norcross  School.  A  reception  was  given  to 
them  at  which  each  was  presented  with  $50 
in  gold.  They  have  been  retired  on  half 
salary. 

Members  of  the  Harvard  board  of  overseers 
have  been  elected,  as  follows:  William  Roscoe 
Thayer,  '81,  of  Cambridge,  a  writer  and  his- 
torian, and  for  many  years  the  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Oraduatea  Magazine;  Louis  Adams 
Frothingham,  '93,  of  Easton,  lawyer  and 
former  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts; 
Barrett  Waddell,  '77,  of  Boston,  former  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  universily  and  now 
professor  emeritus;  Norman  Penrose  Hallow- 
well,  '97,  of  Milton,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.;  Edwin  Francis  Gay 
(hon.  '18)  of  New  York,  recently  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, director  during  the  war  of  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Planning  and  Statistics 
at  Washington,  and  now  president  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  Company. 

Henrt  Penntpaceer,  headmaster  of  the 
Boston    Latin    School,    has    been    appointed 
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chairman  of  tlie  committee  on  admission  of 
Harvard  College,  succeeding  John  Qoddard 
Hart 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  Drs. 
N.  L.  Engelhardt  and  F.  W.  Hart,  of  the 
department  of  educational  administration  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  con- 
ducted a  school  building  survey  for  the 
Protestant  denominations  of  the  city  of  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland.  There  is  a  movement 
on  foot  to  consolidate  the  four  Protestant 
denominations  in  Newfoundland  which  has 
separate  school  systems  into  one  school  system 
for  the  city.  At  present,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  Methodist  Church,  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  main- 
taining separate  school  systems.  The  Eoman 
Catholic  Churdi  is  also  maintaining  its  own 
school  systems  in  the  city,  thus  making  five 
separate  school  systems  for  the  city. 

Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith,  retiring  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  after  conferring 
degrees  and  giving  the  commencement  ad- 
dress, received  from  Dr.  William  Pepper,  dean 
of  the  medical  school,  the  doctorate  of  medi- 
cine, conferred  at  the  special  request  of  the 
faculty  of  the  school  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Marion  Lerot  Burton  has  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  of  which  he  is  president-elect. 

,  At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  was  conferred  upon  John  Baiber  Parkin- 
son, vice-president  and  professor  emeritus  of 
the  university;  upon  Magnus  Swenson,  chair- 
^nan  of  the  state  council  of  defense  and  fed- 
eral food  administrator  for  Wisconsin  during 
the  war  and  chief  of  mission  to  northern  Eu- 
rope for  American  relief  commission,  and 
jupon  Alonzo  Englebert  Taylor,  professor  of 
physiological  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  sci- 
ence was  conferred  upon  Joel  Stebbins,  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
jnois. 

Bates  College  has  conferred  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  on  Cecil  0.  Jones,  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  New  Brunswidc ;  of  doctor 


of  divinity  on  James  S.  Durkee,  '97,  president 
of  Howard  University,  and  of  doctor  of  peda- 
gogy on  Lorenzo  E.  Moulton,  '93,  of  Auburn, 
Maine. 

J  Yale  UNiVBRsrrY  has  conferred  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  A.M.  on  Dr.  Herbert  Edwin 
Hawkes,  of  Columbia  University,  dean  of  the 
college. 

The  semi-centennial  celebration  of  Iowa 
State  College  was  held  in  connection  with 
commencement  in  June  this  year,  having  been 
/delayed  nearly  two  years  on  account  of  the 
war.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-five  Aeigrees 
were  awarded.  No  honorary  degrees  had  been 
given  in  recent  years.  Thirteen  were  conferred 
in  connection  with  the  semi-centennial  cele- 
bration, as  follows:  Doctor  of  science  to  J.  C. 
Arthur,  Purdue  University;  Alfred  Atkinson, 
Montana  Agricultural  College;  Carleton  Boy 
Ball,  Washington,  D.  C;  Isabel  Bevier,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Eugene  Davenport,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois ;  A.  S.  Hitchcock,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  L.  S.  Elinck,  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  John  R.  Mohler,  Washington* 
D.  C;  Wihnon  Newell,  Gainesville,  Fla.;  R. 
A.  Oakley,  Washington,  D.  C.  Doctor  of 
Engineering  to  W.  C.  Armstrong,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  A.  P.  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Thomas  L.  Smith,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Professor  Willum  Henrt  Schofield,  head 
pf  the  department  of  comx>arative  literature  at 
Parvard  University,  died  on  June  26,  at  the 
«e  of  forty-nine  years. 

^  Yale  Universfty  has  received  from  an  un- 
named graduate  a  gift  of  $3,000,000  to  the 
general  endowment  of  the  university,  con- 
^tingent  upon  additional  gifts  of  $2,000,000  by 
^ext  Jan\iary,  exclusive  of  those  through  the 
,alumni  university  fund.  The  gift  is  made  to 
meet  increased  faculty  salaries. 

Cornell  Univbrsitt  has  received  a  gift  of 
,$500,000  from  Mr.  August  Heckseher,  of  New 
York  City,  for  the  endowment  of  research. 
The  income  of  the  fund  created  by  Mr.  Heck- 
scher's  gift  will  be  used  to  maintain  research 
professor8hii>s  and  to  provide  facilities  for 
scientific  work. 
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Wesley  AN  University  will  benefit  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  million  dollars  by  the  will  of  the 
late  William  F.  Armstrong,  a  prominent  8hix>- 
ping  and  export  merchant  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven.  The  will,  just  filed  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  di8x>oses  of  an  estate  estimated  at  two  mil- 
lion dollars.  Of  this  amount  $100,000  is  be- 
queathed outright  to  Wesleyan.  After  cer- 
tain other  bequests  are  made  the  residue  of 
the  estate  goes  to  the  general  endowment  fund 
of  Wesleyan  University.  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
not  an  alumnus  of  the  college  and  little  was 
known  of  him  there,  so  the  bequest  came  as  a 
complete  surprise  to  the  Wesleyan  authorities. 
The  will  specified  that  $25,000  be  used  for  the 
founding  of  five  scholarship  funds  and  the 
balance  of  $776,000  to  endow  a  professorship 
at  the  university.  In  addition  to  the  specified 
bequest,  the  university  is  expected  to  receive 
^bout  one  million  dollars  as  residuary  legatee. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  the  college  year 
students  at  Iowa  State  College  started  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  funds  for  a  memorial  building 
for  the  one  hundred  and  two  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege men  and  one  woman  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  war.  Fifty-six  thousand  dollars  were 
subscribed.  The  campaign  will  be  renewed 
next  year.  It  will  have  the  strong  support  of 
the  alumni  of  the  institution.  It  is  hoped  to 
raise  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

A  GIFT  of  $5,000  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Willcox,  former  president  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education,  to  the  New  York 
University  endowment  fund  in  honor  of  his 
father  who  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1843. 

Preparations  for  the  opening  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Fducation  in  September 
inolude  the  appointment  of  the  administrative 
board  of  the  school  by  the  governing  board  of 
the  university.  The  board  is  to  consist  of 
Dean  Henry  W.  Holmes  and  Professors  Paul 
H.  Hanus,  George  E.  Johnson,  Walter  F. 
Pearbom  and  Alexander  J.  Inglis. 

A  SPECUL  three-weeks  course  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  arts  in  high  schools  is  being 
given  by  Dr.  James  Parton  Hanay,  director 
of  arts  in  New  York  City's  high  schools,  in 
the  summer  school  of  New  York  University 


at  University  Heights.  In  addition  to  the 
thir^  lectures  on  the  methods  of  teaching, 
the  course  offers  fifteen  lectures  on  the  prac- 
tise of  design  and  forty-five  periods  of  studio 
work  in  the  development  of  problems.  Several 
illustrated  art  talks  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Hanay  who  will  also  arrange  to  visit  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  with  the  students  each 
weds  during  the  session. 

A  CLASS  of  twenty-five  teachers  has  been 
organized  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  receive 
training  for  the  correction  of  speech  defects. 
Dr.  Walter  B.  Swift,  who  introduced  this  work 
in  Boston  and  Cleveland,  is  the  director  of 
the  school.  He  is  being  assisted  by  Miss 
Netta  Farris,  principal  of  the  Kindergarten 
Training  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Miss 
M  Claudia  Williams,  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Cleveland,  Ohio.  Superintendent  O. 
L.  Heid  has  secured  favorable  action  from  the 
Louisville  Board  of  Education  and  classes  for 
both  white  and  colored  children  will  be  opened 
in  September  for  the  correction  of  various 
speech  defects. 


DISCUSSION   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

THB  DISMISSAL  OF  PROFESSORS  AT  THE  UNI- 
VBRSITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 

To  THB  Editor  of  School  and  Society  :  I  am 
enclosing  a  summary  made  up  of  extracts  taken 
fiY>m  the  judgment  of  three  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench  who  investigated  the  dismissal 
of  three  professors  and  the  director  of  exten- 
sion work  from  this  university.  You  took  no- 
tice of  this  dismissal  in  a  recent  issue  of  your 
journal.  As  a  matter  of  justice  I  think  you 
should  publish  at  least  tiie  first  paragraph  if 
not  more  of  this  summary. 

Walter  Murray, 
President 

In  August,  1919,  the  governors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan  dismissed  three  professors 
and  the  director  of  extension  woric.  From  this 
dismissal  the  four  appealed  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  province  as  visitors.  By  provincial  statute  the 
visitatorial  powers  are  to  be  exercised  by  the 
King's  Bench. 

l%ree  judges  were  appointed^  and  after  "an  ex- 
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hanstiye  enquiry  of  twelve  days"  were  xmanimotis 
in  finding  that  "the  course  taken  by  the  president 
and  board  was  necessary.  A  state  of  affairs  in  the 
university  had  been  created  such  as  made  it  im- 
possible that  these  men  should  remain  any  longer 
in  the  service  of  the  university.  There  is  no  room 
for  doubt  on  this  point,  and,  indeed,  the  professors 
themselves  have  given  public  recognition  to  this 
fact,  for  at  the  close  of  the  hearing  they  filed  their 
resignations  to  take  effect  in  case  the  court  should 
decide  to  reinstate  them  in  their  positions.'' 

The  judgment  in  reviewing  the  law  states  that 
under  the  University  Act  "it  can  not  be  con- 
tended that  the  professors  are  appointed  for  life, 
subject  to  removal  only  for  expressed  impropriety 
of  conduct,  because  the  act  provides  that,  unless  it 
is  otherwise  provided,  their  appointment  is  during 
pleasure  only." 

"Where  the  appointment  is  during  pleasure  no 
notice  is  required  nor  need  any  hearing  be  given, 
because  as  was  said  in  an  old  case,  King  vs.  Strat- 
ford, 1  Lev.  291 :  '  For  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  sum- 
mon him  to  answer  whom  they  may  remove  without 
a  crime.'  " 

"If  the  professor  is  paid  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  university  his  only  remedy  is  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Visitor  unless  he  has  an  action  for 
damages  for  breech  of  contract." 

Following  the  judgment  of  Thompson  J.  in  re 
WUson,  18  N.  S.  180,  who  declared  iSiat  "The 
Visitor  is  the  inspector  over  those  who  are  gov- 
erned," the  Visitor  finds  that  "All  that  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  consider  is  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  have  been  oomplied  with.  The  statute 
and  by-laws  having  therefore  been  complied  with, 
we  have,  in  our  opinion,  no  power  to  interfere  with 
what  has  been  done,  imless  the  president  or  the 
governors  exercised  their  discretion  of  removal  in 
an  oppressive  manner  or  from  a  corrupt  or  in- 
direct motive." 

The  causes  for  which  men  holding  the  office  of 
professor  during  pleasure  may  be  dismissed  are  set 
forth  in  Gibson  vs.  Boss,  701  and  F241  Lord  Cot- 
tenham,  L.  C.  ait  p.  254,  Weir  vs.  Matheson,  3 
Upper  Canada  E.  &  A.,  146,  Queen  vs.  Governors 
of  Darlington  School,  6  Q.B.  681,  see  p.  715. 

The  judgment  summarizes  the  evidence  showing 
the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  professors  from 
office:  "The  trouble  commenced  with  Mr.  Green- 
way  making  a  charge  against  President  Murray  to 
Mr.  Dunning,  minister  of  agriculture,  of  manipu- 
latiou  of  funds  based  on  information  which  had 
been  in  Greenway's  possession  for  a  very  long 


period,  without  his  taking  any  action  on  it.  At 
the  same  time  he  charged  that  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  faculty  were  satisfied  with  the  presi- 
dent 's  administration  methods.  Mr.  Greenway  may 
not  have  charged  that  the  majority  of  the  faculty 
were  disloyal,  but  he  did  charge  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  President  Murray's  administrative  meth- 
ods, and  in  the  result  the  meaning  is  the  same. 
The  evidence  shows  that  each  and  every  one  of 
these  charges  was  untrue  and  had  no  foundatiom 
in  fact,  and  Mr.  Greenway  subsequently  withdrew 
them  in  writing  before  the  board  of  governors." 

Previous  to  this  the  minister  communicated  to 
the  president  the  charges  of  Mr.  Greenway.  The 
charge  affecting  the  faculty  was  reported  by  the 
president  to  the  university  council,  which  consists 
of  professors  and  assistant  professors.  The  coun- 
cil passed  a  resolution  affirming  confidence  in  tiie 
president  and  in  his  administration  and  asserting 
the  loyalty  of  the  memibers  of  the  faculty.  Three 
professors  declined  to  vote  and  filed  reasons  for 
doing  so. 

The  judgment  says,  "It  is  difficult  to  ujider- 
stand  why  a  man  who  is  loyal  to  the  president  of 
his  own  institution  should  fail  him  at  a  time  of 
need,  or  hesitate  to  vote  loyalty  to  his  chief  if  the 
loyalty  exists.  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  sM  three  of  the  professors  had  seen 
the  memorandum  which  Greenway  showed  to  the 
minister,  which  purported  to  show  that  Green- 
way's  charges  were  justified.  The  written  reason 
signed  by  the  three  professors  amount  to  an  as- 
sertion that  the  charges  of  Greenway  were  such  as 
should  be  investigated,  and,  indeed,  the  position 
which  these  three  professors  took  on  the  question 
is  but  little  different  from  that  of  Greenway  him- 
self. When  a  man  imdertakes  to  make  charges  re- 
flecting seriously  on  the  character  of  the  head  of 
a  great  puiblic  corporation  of  which  he  is  himself 
a  member,  charges  which,  if  proved,  show  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  the  president  ahnost  of  a 
criminal  nature,  he  takes  his  professional  life,  as 
far  as  that  institution  is  concerned,  in  his  hands. 
We  consider  that  the  failure  to  vote  confidence  in 
the  president's  management  of  the  university  and 
loyalty  to  the  president,  in  the  light  of  the  written 
reasons  which  were  filed,  constitute  such  an  open 
alignment  of  these  professors  behind  Greenway  in 
the  charges  he  made,  that  it  became  essential  that 
their  services  with  the  university  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  case  the  charges  were  not  substan- 
tiated." 

The  board  of  governors  investigated  the  charges 
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of  manipulation  of  fundfl  and  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  f aeultj.  They  masked  each  member  of  the 
faculty  for  an  expression  of  his  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of  the 
president,  and  if  dissatisfied  his  reasons  for  being 
so.  They  also  asked  the  dissatisfied  to  appear  be- 
fore them  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  mat- 
ter. The  judgment  says  that  the  actions  of  the 
three  with  regard  to  these  requests  ' '  show  a  spirit 
of  contumacy  to  the  board  and  disrespect  for  their 
authority. ' ' 

"Previous  to  the  formal  dismissal,  the  board  on 
becoming  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
professors  should  leave  the  university^  had  at- 
tempted to  have  them  go  without  being  actually 
dismissed  and  without  unnecessary  publicity,  and 
with  a  generous  allowance  both  as  to  leave  and  to 
salary.  The  action  of  the  board  at  this  time  was 
conceived  in  goodwiH  and  would  have  enabled  these 
gentlemen  to  leave  the  service  of  the  university 
without  damage  to  their  reputation  and  without 
injury  to  the  institution.  The  board  had  arranged 
to  permit  them  to  resign,  and  to  have  a  long  leave 
of  absence  with  pay,  but  the  spirit  in  which  these 
overtures  were  made  was  not  understood,  as  we 
•think,  unfortunately  for  all  parties  concerned." 

In  conclusion  the  judges  say  "We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  recommendation  of  the  president 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  governors  in 
dismissing  Professors  .  .  .  were  regular,  proper 
and  necessary  in  the  best  interests  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  that  neither  the  president  nor  the  board 
of  governors  acted  oppressively  in  the  matter  nor 
is  there  the  remotest  suggestion  of  any  corrupt 
or  indirect  motive  and  that  their  decision  should 
therefore  be  confinned." 


QUOTATIONS 

TEACHERS  IN  THE  SNQLISH  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

The  standing  joint  oommittee  on  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  now 
sitting  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Bum- 
ham  has  before  it  iii  some  ways  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  that  overcome — as  we  assume 
from  the  scales  published  in  our  columns  to- 
day— ^by  the  committee  on  elementary  salaries. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  committee  has  not 
to  deal  with  a  community  of  teachers  so 
highly  organized  and  persistent  as  the  teach- 
ers in  the  elementary  schools^  but  it  has  to 
deal  with  greater  divergency  of  claims  and 


with  a  grade  of  education  more  important  in 
the  future  of  English  education  than  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  is  more  true  to-day  than 
ever  that  our  future  as  a  nation  turns  on 
secondary  education.  In  the  past  the  second- 
ary grade  catered  for  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  children.  It  is  clear  that  in  the 
early  future  all  children  will  pass  at  least  into 
a  junior  secondary  grade,  and  that  elementary 
education  will  be  replaced  by  preparatory  and 
junior  secondary  schools.  Lord  Bumham's 
conunittee  has  to  provide  against  this  vast 
contingency  and  to  take  every  possible  step 
to  secure  teachers  who  have  been  trained  for 
secondary  school  work.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
subject  which  covers  more  ground  than  the 
rules  governing  the  provision  of  salaries. 
Much  will  turn  upon  the  reconstruction  of 
the  training  colleges  with  the  intention  of 
supplying  an  ample  number  of  teachers  spe- 
cially trained  after  a  sound  liberal  education 
in  the  work  of  preparatory  and  of  secondary 
teaching.  Lord  Burnham's  committee  will  no 
doubt  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  future 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  will  in  the  main 
be  trained  teachers  holding  university  degrees, 
and  that  in  these  circumstances  substantial 
salaries  will  be  required  to  attract  and  retain 
the  most  efficient  men  and  women. 

The  central  organization  or  standing  joint 
committee  entrusted  with  the  task  of  securing 
by  agreement  on  a  national  basis  ^^  the  orderly 
and  progressive  solution  of  the  salary  prob- 
lem" in  maintained  and  aided  secondary 
schools  consists  of  26  representatives  of  local 
education  authorities  and  an  equal  number 
or  representatives  of  associations  of  teachers. 
The  Associations  of  Head  Masters,  Head  Mis- 
tresses and  Assistant  Mistresses  and  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Teachers  have  respectively 
five  representatives  on  the  committee,  while 
the  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  has  six 
representatives.  Any  decision  as  to  salary 
scales  must  receive  the  consent  of  both  sides 
of  the  committee.  It  is  proposed  to  produce 
a  scale  or  scales  by  October  31  of  this  year, 
and  that  the  local  education  authorities,  whose 
salary  arrangements  are  below  the  agreed  scale, 
shall  conform  to  it  by  a  specified  date  and  tiiat 
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for  a  specified  period  the  association  of  teach- 
ers will  not  press  or  coimtenance  any  pressure 
upon  authorities  who  have  adopted  the  com- 
mittee scale  or  an  equivalent  or  better  scale 
for  an  advance  on  the  a^rreement.  It  is  fur- 
ther proposed  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  cases  where  the  operation  of  the 
agreement  is  imperilled  by  the  failure  of  some 
local  education  authorities  to  adopt  the  scale 
declared  to  be  locally  operative.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  there  is  sufficient  sanction  or  force 
behind  the  joint  standing  committee  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  scales  both  in  maintained  and 
aided  secondary  schools.  In  both  cases  the 
board  holds  such  a  dominating  position  in 
respect  to  grants  that  the  possibility  of  refusal 
to  adopt  the  scale  proposed  is  almost  neg- 
ligible. We  do  not  feel  so  satisfied  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  securing  scales  and  principles  of 
orderly  and  progressive  increase  in  salaries 
which  will  fill  the  training  colleges,  and  we 
feel  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  new  proposals  on  the  private  secondary 
schools,  fti^d  schools  not  aided  by  grants. 

Efficient  secondary  schools  of  a  public  or 
private  character  which  are  not  in  receipt  of 
grants  form  a  very  important  section  of  our 
secondary  system,  and  we  regret  that  no  pro- 
posals are  apparently  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  salaries  in  those  schools.  In  the  case  of 
girls  such  unaided  schools  (the  Eoyal  School 
at  Bath,  of  which  we  publish  some  account  in 
this  issue,  is  an  interesting  example)  form  a 
substantial  part  of  the  present  provision  for 
advanced  secondary  education.  To  destroy 
those  schools,  to  destroy  as  well  the  important 
private  preparatory  schools  which  in  many 
cases  are  doing  admirable  work  in  supply- 
ing large  endowed  schools  with  well-trained 
pupils,  would  bet,  at  any  rate  at  the  present 
time^  disastrous.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  subetantial  increases  of  salaries  in  main- 
tained and  aided  secondary  schools  will  de- 
prive thoroughly  efficient  but  unaided  second- 
ary schools  of  the  bulk  of  their  best  teachers. 
Is  there  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty?  Is  it 
impossible  to  preserve  the  essential  elements 
of  freedom  and  experiment  in  these  schools 
while  providing  some  means  to   induce  the 


teachers  to  remain  at  their  old  work!  Under 
section  27  of  the  Education  Act,  1918,  the 
Board  of  Education  has  power  to  inspect  free 
of  cost  private  and  unaided  schools  seeking 
inspection.  Gould  it  not  be  arranged  that  in 
the  case  of  schools  so  insx>ected  the  assistant 
masters  and  mistresses  in  receipt  of  salaries 
above  a  certain  reasonable  minimum  should 
come  under  the  Superannuation  Act,  with  a 
number  of  years  of  service  to  their  credit  to 
be  determined  by  the  inspector's  report?  If 
efficient  schools  of  this  type  are  to  be  pre- 
served, and  we  believe  that  their  preservation 
will  alone  maintain  a  most  important  element 
in  a  national  system,  there  must  be  some  at- 
traction to  retain  the  teachers  which  would 
not  exist  if  their  services  are  transferred  to 
the  state.  We  believe  that  such  a  proposal 
as  we  have  indicated  would  secure  the  desired 
result  without  impairing  the  essential  free- 
dom of  such  schools. — The  Times  Educaiional 
Supplement. 


THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION'S  RE- 
PORT ON  "THE  PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 
FOR  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS'^ 
That  education  for  the  teaching  profession 
should  be  placed  clearly  upon   a   collegiate 
footing  and  organised  under  a  single  comr 
potent  direction  as  a  ftart  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, parallel  with  medical,  legal,  engineer- 
ing, and  other  similar  divisions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, is  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
report  on   The  Professional.  PreparcUion    of 
Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools,  just 
issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.    The  report  ori^- 
nated  in  an  investigation  of  teacher-training 
facilities  in   Missouri,  as   requested  by   the 
Governor  of  that  state  in  1914,  but  the  study 
of  the  Missouri  situation  was  found  to  in- 
volve  a   thoroughgoing   examination    of    the 
whole  teacher-training  problem  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  findings  in  the  Missouri  sur- 
vey are  regarded  by  the  Foundation  as  fur- 

1  Official  snmmaiy  of  Bulletin  14,  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advaneement  of  TeaoMng. 
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nishing  a  valuable  index  to  conditions  else- 
where. 

"What  is  really  needed  is  not  arbitrary 
distinctions  between  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges,'' says  the  report,  ''but  an  enlightened 
administration  of  the  staters  entire  teacher- 
training  function  exercised  from  a  single  di- 
recting body  equipped  to  prepare  teachers  for 
all  schools  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

"Normal  schools  should  drop  that  name, 
and  as  professional  colleges  of  education 
should  become  an  acknowledged  part  of  the 
greater  university  whole,  simply  because  they 
are  a  part  of  the  state's  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation, which  is  all  the  term  univeraHy  now 
implies.  We  would  thus  secure  a  unified  and 
centralized  authority  prepared  to  deal  in  a 
constant  and  effici^it  manner  with  the  staters 
largest  problem  in  higher  and  professional 
education. 

''The  aim  of  each  state  should  be  to  work 
toward  a  situation  where  the  teacher  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  shall  possess 
a  training  that  is  adequate  and  a  professional 
recognition  that  will  attract  and  satisfy  the 
aspirations  and  the  economic  needs  of  able 
men  and  women.  To  open  the  door  to  a  finer 
preparation  for  the  life  of  a  teacher,  and  to 
put  this  profession  on  a  plane  of  the  highest 
honor  and  dignity,  is  fundamental  to  any 
true  progress  in  education  for  our  country." 

"  To  attain  this  is  only  in  part  a  matter  of 
cost  and  of  the  teacher's  salary.  One  can  not 
go  out  in  the  market  with  any  sum  of  money, 
however  large,  and  buy  good  teaching.  An 
adequate  army  of  sincere^  able,  and  thought- 
ful teachers  can  be  recruited  only  from  a 
people  who  discriminate  between  that  which 
is  sincere  and  that  which  is  superficial  and 
insincere.  Education  in  a  democracy,  to 
serve  its  real  purpose,  must  be  an  education 
of  the  whole  people.  The  school  reacts  on  the 
body  politic  and  the  ideals  of  the  democracy 
react  on  the  school.  An  honest  and  thorough 
system  of  public  schools,  manned  by  able  and 
well-trained  teachers,  can  only  arise  among 
a  people  who  themselves  believe  in  honesty 
and  thoroughness." 

America    has    consistently    neglected    the 


teacher's  part  in  education,  according  to  the 
report  "Education  has  been  much,  on  the 
whole  reverently,  on  our  lips,"  it  declares, 
"but  so  little  have  we  grasped  its  purport 
that  the  sole  factor  which  can  give  it  reality, 
namely,  the  teacher,  is  grossly  ill-equipped, 
ill-rewarded,  and  lacking  in  distinction. 

"Marked  changes  must  ensue  in  our  pres- 
ent system  of  schooling  if  we  undertake  to 
carry  out  on  honest  interpretation  of  our 
avowed  aim  of  'universal  education'  by 
making  it  not  only  universal  but  also  edu- 
cation." 

The  report  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the 
married  women  in  teaching,  arguing  that 
whatever  objections  may  be  urged  to  married 
women  teachers  are  outweighed  by  the  obvious 
advantage  of  having  in  educational  work  the 
leading  women  of  the  community.  "  There  is 
probably  no  work  to  which  marriage  and  a 
normal  home  life  oould  contribute  a  qualifi- 
cation more  essential  than  thesy  could  to  teach- 
ing," it  declares.  "In  an  educated  and  pro- 
fessionally well-trained  woman,  marriage  and 
the  deepening  experiences  of  motherhood 
could  not  but  serve  to  clarify  her  insight,  to 
broaden  and  himianize  her  sympathy,  and  to 
intensify  devotion  to  her  central  purpose — ^a 
purpose  that  would  then  link  together  and 
coordinate  the  processes  of  both  home  and 
school.  This  latter  result  would  appear  par- 
ticularly in  the  transformed  relation  between 
the  school  teacher  and  the  community.  At 
present  she  figures  as  a  detached  public 
servant  in  a  class  apart.  If  married  and  a 
householder  having  children,  she  becomes  a 
vitally  interested  and  respected  factor  in 
society.  With  an  education  sux>erior  to  that 
of  most  other  women,  she  possesses,  by  virtue 
of  her  quasi-pi:d3lic  position,  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  leadership  and  influence  and 
would  undoubtedly  improve  them.  A  town 
whose  schools  were  taught  by  its  most  capable 
and  best  educated  married  women  would, 
assuming  that  these  were  also  well  trained 
for  teaching,  give  the  country  a  totally  fresh 
and  significant  interpretation  of  public  edu- 
cation. Such  a  relation  would  carry  the 
schools  straight  to  the  heart  of  society'^  most 
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responsible  group,  and  would  make  them  im- 
measurably more  responsive  to  the  public 
needs." 

Discrimination  between  high  school  and 
elementary  teachers  is  regarded  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  report  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  professional  ad- 
Tanoement  for  teachers.  They  point  out  that 
the  prestige  of  a  high  school  instructorship 
quite  outranks  that  of  a  ^'gn^de"  teacher's 
position  in  popular  respect,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  training  and  compen- 
sation are  equalized  and  the  two  schools  are 
merged  into  a  single  institution. 

''To  pass  from  an  elementary  school  posi- 
tion to  the  high  school,  as  has  been  possible 
in  small  country  high  schools,  or  in  city 
schools  by  securing  additional  training,  is 
rated  as  promotion,  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  'inferior'  job.  Educationally  this  situ- 
ation constitutes  at  present  perhai>s  the  great- 
est single  obstacle  to  progress.  As  long  as 
the  situation  requires  that  a  teacher  rise  by 
changing  his  work  instead  of  by  capitalizing 
his  experience  and  improving  his  work,  little 
genuine  progress  toward  professional  efficieni^ 
can  be  realized." 

That  the  public  can  be  made  to  realize  the 
value  of  good  teaching  is  the  contention  of 
the  authors.    They  say: 

Fine  instruction  does  not  at  present  prevail  in 
American  communities  sianply  because  it  is  not 
understood;  the  average  parent's  interest  in  his 
child's  school  is  almost  imperceptible,  not  because 
his  interest  in  his  child  is  not  profound,  but  be- 
cause the  teaching  purpose  and  process  has  never 
taken  the  parent  convincingly  into  its  confidence. 
Parent-teacher  associations  have  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  by  promoting  helpful  social  rela- 
tions between  home  and  school,  but  they  obviously 
have  not  taught  how  to  discriminate  between  the 
teaching  now  provided  and  the  better  teaching 
that  might  be  provided,  nor  is  that  their  purpose. 
Here  is  a  field  almost  completely  unworked.  En- 
thusiasm and  personal  sacrifice  to  secure  good 
teaching  for  his  children  are  latent  in  well-nigh 
every  parent.  He  must,  however,  know  definitely 
and  vividly  what  good  teaching  is,  and  he  must 
understand  clearly  that  its  value  is  on  the  whole 
directly  related  to  its  cost.  Convince  any  Ameri- 
can  public  that   the  alleged  products   of  a  fine 


teacher  are  real,  and  the  cost  will  speedily  become 
a  wholly  secondary  consideration. 

The  authors  of  the  report  are:  Dr.  William 
S.  Learned,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  who 
organized  and  directed  the  study;  Professor 
William  C.  Bagley,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Mc- 
Murry,  of  Ceorge  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers; Professor  Ceorge  D.  Strayer,  of  Tea<dier8 
College,  Columbia  University;  Professor  Wal- 
ter F.  Dearborn,  of  Harvard  University;  Dr. 
I.  L.  Kandel,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation; 
and  Homer  W.  Josselyn,  of  the  University  of 
Kansas. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

ARMY    ALPHA    TB8TS    AND    TBACHBRS'    ESTI- 
MATES IN  HOLLYWOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

1.    THE   EXPERIMENT 

A,  Teachers'  estimates  were  recorded  for 
211  seniors  in  Hollywood  High  School,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1920,  on  the  following  basis  (22 
teachers  supplied  the  estimates) :  1  Superior, 
2  Above  Average,  3  Average,  4  Below  Average^ 
5  Inferior.  Each  pupil  was  estimated  by  an 
average  of  5  teachers,  and  the  average  of  the 
estimates  of  each  pupil  was  taken  as  a  basis 
of  computation  in  the  experiment. 

B.  Army  Alpha  (Forms  7  and  8)  was  given 
February  23  to  180  seniors,  and  Form  9  on. 
March  9  to  the  31  seniors  who  had  beea 
absent  in  February,  total  211. 

0,  An  average  was  made  for  each  pupil  of 
his  marks  on  his  report  card,  the  final  semes- 
tar  grade  of  January  26,  in  each  solid  having 
been  used.  (In  this  computation,  figures  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  were  used  instead  of  the 
letters  A,  A—,  B+,  B,  B— ,  C+,0,0— ,D.) 

D,  The  following  correlation  coefficients 
were  computed  by  Pearson's  formula: 

1.  Between  Army  Alpha  and  Teachers'  Esti- 

mates, Total  Group  (211  Pupils). 

2.  Between  Army  Alpha  and  Teachers'  Esti- 

mates,  Group  A    (72). 

3.  Between  Army  Alpha  and  Teachers'  Esti- 

mates, Group  B  (98). 

4.  Between  Army  Alpha  and  Teachers'  Esti- 

mates, Group  C4-    (34). 
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5.  Between  Army  Alpha  and  Teachers'  Esti- 

mates, Group  0  (7). 

6.  Between  Teachers'  Estimates  and  Grades 

on  Cards  (211). 

2.  RESULTS 

A,  In  teachers'  estimates,  several  pupils 
were  given  as  many  as  four  ratings  (2, 3, 4, 5), 
and  many  had  three  ratings  (2,  3,  4),  so  that 
an  average  in  each  case  had  to  be  used. 
Teachers  varied  much  in  estimates.  Two 
pupils  averaged  above  1.5,  while  three  were 
between  4.2,  and  4.  The  average  rating  was 
2.8.  The  highest  was  1.2,  the  lowest  4.2.  The 
most  common  score  (mode)  was  3  (30  pupils), 
next  being  2.8  (24  pupils). 

B.  Army  Alpha.  (In  the  army  there  were 
seven  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  Ali>ha  Test, 
A  (Very  Superior),  B  (Superior),  0+  (High 
Average),  0  (Average),  C —  (Low  Average), 
D  (Inferior),  D —  (Very  Inferior). 

Men  of  A  intelligence  have  the  ability  to  make 
a  superior  record  in  college,  men  of  B  intelligence 
can  make  an  average  record  in  college,  G  +  intelli- 
gence can  not  do  as  well,  while  G  grade  is  rarely 
capable  of  finishing  a  high-school  course. 

Among  the  soldiers  the  grades  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  A,  4  to  5  per  cent.,  B,  8  to 
10  per  cent.,  0+,  16  to  18  per  cent,  C,  25 
per  cent,  C — ,  20  per  cent.,  D,  15  per  cent,). 
We  should  naturally  expect  high-school 
seniors  to  be  a  selected  group,  containing  no 
cases  below  C,  and  very  few  at  C  +,  which 
was  what  occurred.  The  results  were  as 
follows : 

A.  (Scores  212-136),  72.  Boys  37,  Girls  35. 

B.  (Scores  134r-106),  98.  Boys  38,  Girls  60. 
C+.  (Scores  104-  75),  34.  Boys   9,  Girls  25. 

C.  (Scores   74-  45),   7.  Boys   1,  Girls   6. 

In  percentages,  the  results  are  as  follows : 

A.  34.1%,  Boys  43.  5%,  Girls  27.  7%. 

B.  46.4%,  Boys  44.  7%,  Girls  47.  6%. 

C.  16.1%,  Boys  10.  5%,  Girls  19.  8%. 
C.    3.3%,  Boys    1.17%,  Girls    4.76%. 

The  highest  score  was  177  (out  of  a  possible 
212),   and  the  lowest   was  53.    The  median 


score  was  127.87,  the  average  124.32,  and  the 
mode  (score  of  greatest  frequenc?y)  131. 
We  find  that  5  per  cent,  of  the  seniors  had 
scores  177-160,  20  per  cent.  169-140,  50  per 
cent.  140-112,  20  per  cent.  111-86,  and  5  per 
cent.  85-53. 

C,  The  average  score  on  report  cards  was 
4.3,  representing  a  grade  of  B.  Highest  score 
was  1  (A),  made  by  a  boy,  and  the  lowest 
was  8  (C),  made  by  one  boy  and  one  girl. 

D.  Correlations. 

1.  Army  Alpha  and  Teachers'  Estimates. 

Group  A,  r  =  .287  it: .  042. 
Group  B,  r=  .165  =i=.  045. 
Group  0+,  r=— .099  ±.0045. 
Group  C,  r=  .619  =i=.  028. 
Total  Group,  r  =  [428  =i=  .038] 

2.  Teachers'  Estimates  and  Grades  on  Cards. 

r  =  .546=t=.033. 

3.  CONCLUSIONS 

A,  On  Correlations, — (Note:  According  to 
Rugg,  pages  256-257, 

r   is   negligible   or   indifferent   if   less   than 

.15-.20 
r  is  present  but  low  if  from  .15-.20  to  .35-.40 
r  is  markedly  present,  or  marked,   if  from 

.35-.40  to  .50-.60 
r  is  high  if  above  .60.) 

Hence  we  find  low  correlation  in  Groups 
A  and  B,  and  Teachers'  Estimates,  negative 
correlation  in  Group  0-f-  and  Teachers'  Esti- 
mates, high  correlations  in  Group  0,  marked 
correlation  in  the  total  group  of  Army  Alpha 
with  Teachers'  Estimates,  and  marked  corre- 
lation between  Teachers'  Estimates,  and 
marks  on  cards. 

The  correlation  between  Teachers'  Esti- 
mates and  marks  on  cards  was  higher  by  11 
points  than  correlation  betwe^i  Army  Alpha, 
and  Teachers'  Estimates,  seeming  to  indicate 
that  teachers  were  influenced  by  the  work  of 
the  pupils  in  the  school  subjects,  although 
not  as  much  as  might  have  been  exx>ected. 

B.  General. — ^There  were  several  interest- 
ing revelations  in  the  Army  Test 

1.  The  boy  who  has  made  the  highest  score 
(177),  and  who  solved  correctly  the  20  arith- 
metic problems  in  5  minutes,  (Test  2),  was 
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graded  4  by  one  teacher  (4= below  average), 
and  2  by  the  others,  no  teacher  giving  him  1. 
2.  One  girl  who  made  a  grade  of  140  in  Army 
Alpha,  and  was  therefore  in  Group  A,  was 
graded  4  by  six  teachers,  and  3  by  three 
teachers. 

3.  The  boy  who  made  the  highest  score 
(177)  was  only  15  years  old,  while  the  boy 
who  had  next  to  the  lowest  score  (64)  was  21 
years  old.  The  lowest  score  in  the  whole 
group  was  made  by  a  girl  (53),  18  years  old. 

4.  In  Group  C  there  was  only  one  boy,  the 
other  six  being  girls. 

In  Group  D  only  9  out  of  34  were  boys. 
All  except  10  of  the  85  boys  were  in  Groups 
A  and  B. 

5.  In  Group  A,  15  pupils  were  estimated 
by  teachers  as  less  than  3,  4  of  them  being 
(3.5)-(3.9). 

In  Group  B,  48  pupils  were  estimated  less 
than  3,  5  of  them  being  (3.5)-3.9),  and  1 
being  (4)-(4.4). 

In  Group  0+»  H  pnpils  were  estimated 
above  average,  14  were  estimated  (3)-(3.4), 
7  were  (3.5)-(3.9),  and  2  were  (4.)-(4.4). 

In  Group  0,  3  were  between  (3)-(3.4),  2 
were  (3.6)-(3.9)  and  2  were  (4.)-(4.4). 

C.  Comparison  "between  Boys  and  Qirls  in 
Army  Alpha. — ^Wherever  these  tests  have  been 
given  to  mixed  groups,  boys  have  always 
proved  to  have  higher  scores.  There  was  no 
exception  in  the  case  of  Hollywood  An 
effort  was  therefore  made  to  discover  in  which 
tests  boys  were  sueprior,  by  ascertaining  the 
average  score  attained  by  boys  and  by  girls 
in  each  test.    The  results  follow: 


Test  1  (Directions)  

Test  2  (Arithmetic)    

Tests  (Cknninon  Sense)  .... 
Test  4  (Same  and  Oppoa&tes) 
Test  5  (Mixed  Sentences)  . , 
Teste  (Numfber  Belations).. 
Test?  (Word  Belations)  ... 

Test  8  (Information)   

Total:  Boys  129.6,  Girls 


Boys  9.4,  Girls  8.7 
Boys  11.3,  Girls  9.1 
Boys  9.21,  Girls  9.29 
Boys  22.3,  Gdrls  21.4 
Boys  14.5,  Girls  15.2 
Boys  11.1,  Girls  9.5 
Boys  25.5,  G^rls  24.4 
Boys  26.1,  Girls  22.9 
120.9 


Hence  we  see  that  boys  rank  higher  in  all 
tests  except  mixed  sentences  in  which  girls 
win  out  by  .7,  and  in  common  sense,  in  which 
girls  are  the  superior  by  .081 


4.  Value  of  these  Oonelusiona. — Sinoe  the 
Alpha  Test  has  been  given  to  a  million  and 
a  half  men,  and  is  therefore  very  well  stand- 
ardized, the  above  results  ought  to  be  of 
valua    Th^y  open  to  us  the  questions: 

(a)  Are  the  pupils  who  are  sent  to  college 
as  recommended,  on  the  basis  of  Teachers' 
Estimates,  or  those  who  are  kept  from  colleffa, 
because  not  recommended,  proving  that  the 
Teachers'  Estimates  are  the  best  reliable  basis 
for  college  recommendation?  The  correla- 
tion between  these  and  the  Alpha  Test^  while 
fairly  good  for  the  total  group,  is  not  good  for 
the  separate  groups,  and  even  in  the  total 
group  would  seem  to  indicate  that  any  indi- 
vidual teacher's  estimate,  influenced  as  it  is 
by  all  kinds  of  elements,  and  not  being  ob- 
jective^ is  not  really  a  fair  basis  for  recom- 
mendation or  non-recommendation.  Several 
pupils  in  Groups  A  and  B,  all  of  whom, 
according  to  the  Army  Test,^  are  capable  of 
doing  at  least  average  work  in  college^  are 
marked  below  average  and  will  not  be  recom- 
mended by  the  teachers.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  we  are  now  keeping  from  college,  and 
from  future  success  in  certain  lines  of  work 
boys  and  girls  who  ought  to  go  to  college,  and 
are  sending  some  to  whom  the  college  course 
is  not  suited  (for  some  of  the  lower  pupils  in 
the  Alpha  Test  are  graded  high  by  the 
teachers)? 

h.  If  the  Teachers'  Estimates  are  not  the 
best  basis  for  promotion  and  recommendation, 
is  not  some  objective  test,  like  the  Army 
Alpha,  well  standardized  as  it  is,  a  better 
indication  of  real  ability  or  lack  of  ability. 

c.  If  the  Army  Alpha  is  not  the  beet  test 
for  the  purpose,  is  it  not  a  necessity  that  edu- 
cators work  out  tests  along  these  lines,  so  that 
there  may  be  an  objective  basis  for  the 
grading  of  pupils  in  our  schools?  If  this 
were  done,  there  would  not  be  so  many  mis- 
fits in  after  life,  when  these  boys  and  girls 
have  beoome  the  men  and  women  of  our 
nation. 

Mary  M.  Wentworth 

Hollywood  High  School, 
Los  Anoxlbs,  Qautov^ja 
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READY 

Neufeld— Elementary 

Algebra  With  Table  Of 

Logarithms 

By  J.  L.  NEUFELD 

Ceniral  High  School,  Philadelphia 

Illustrated.    Cloth,  $1.45.     Postpaid 

This  textbook  is  both  elementary  and  comprehensive.  Elementary  in 
that  it  conforms  to  the  order  of  intelligence  usually  found  in  beginners; 
eomprehensive  in  that  it  covers  sufficient  ground  to  meet  college  entrance 
requirements. 

The  abundance  of  explanation,  used  in  the  author's  dasses  for  more 
tlian  25  years,  is  sufficiently  dear  to  preclude  any  misunderstanding  by  even 
the  slowest  student. 

Similarity  of  Algebra  to  Arithmetic  is  stressed. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  factoring  gives  the  student  the  most  desirable 
training  in  inspection  methods,  the  methods  of  highest  practical  value  to 
students  of  Algebra.  Most  failures  can  be  directly  tracei  to  ignorance  of 
factoring.     This  topic  has  been  given  the  importance  it  demands. 

Memory  aids  are  introduced  throughout  the  book  to  help  in  memorizing 
long  rules. 

A  number  of  topics,  as  for  instance,  Graphs,  have  been  treated  in  a 
novel  way.  Many  touches  that  add  human  interest  enhance  the  value  and 
attractiveness  of  the  text. 

The  book  is  a  real  teacher's  helper.  With  its  use,  the  student's  ex- 
cuse ''I  couldn't  understand  the  explanation  in  the  book"  will  disappear. 
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AN    IMPORTANT    NSW  MACMILLAN    BOOK 

WHAT  THE  WAR  TEACHES  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  OTHER 
PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES 

By  ERNEST  CARROLL  MOORE, 

Director  of  Southern  Branch  of  the  University  of  California. 

"  That  the  war  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  education,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  no 
one  who  is  conversant  with  school  and  college  life  will  for  a  moment  deny.  In 
this  volume  an  experienced  and  highly  competent  educator  delves  deeply  into 
fundamental  principles  and  sets  forth  the  changes  that  have  come  about  in  the 
conceptions  and  practices  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  chapter  on  '  Why  we 
get  on  so  slowly '  should  be  read  by  every  superintendent  and  every  teacher.  It  is 
a  very  practical  chapter  which  will  reveal  a  great  deal  that  is  wrong  to  every  teacher 
of  English  or  of  Mathematics  or  of  Geography.  There  are  334  pages  in  the  book, 
and  we  wish  every  teacher  in  America  would  read  them  all  with  care.  It  would 
wonderfully  elevate  the  tone  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching  of  today." 

— Education,  November,  19 IQ. 

"  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  educational  revival.  An  education  must  be 
provided  which  is  not  materialistic  but  which  will  have  '  for  its  prime  purpose  the 
culture  of  human  ideals.'  Therefore  Dr.  Moore  insists  that  literature,  mathematics, 
and  science  exist  for  man's  sake  and  for  no  other  reason.  He  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  '  The  doctrine  of  general  discipline/  and  refutes  all  arguments  of  men 
who  believe  that  the  perusal  of  any  one  subject  trains  the  mind  so  that  it  may 
more  clearly  grasp  another  subject.  In  discussions  of  mathematics,  literature,  and 
history  the  author  tries  to  prove  that  only  as  they  relate  to  the  present  are  they 
of  any  value  to  the  pupil. 

*  *  *  *  •  * 

"  The  war  has  disclosed  many  faults  of  our  educational  system.  The  physical 
education  of  the  youth  has  been  neglected,  our  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  in- 
adequate, the  songs  of  the  land  are  not  well  known,  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  the  geography  of  the  world  has  been  found  to  be  grossly  inadequate  and  one 
of  the  most  important  lessons  is  that  children  cannot  safely  discontinue  their 
studies  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years." 

— Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  September,  1919. 

"  If  there  is  another  book  that  shows  more  vividly  the  powerful  reaction  of 

an  expert  professional  educator  to  the  problems  raised  by  the  world  war,  the 

reviewer  does  not  know  of  it.    On  the  whole,  what  the  papers  of  the  book  have  to 

say  is  of  value,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  said  is  forceful,  clear  and  convincing. 

***** 

"  A  people  may  live  in  holy  fear  of  its  school  system  and  its  school  teachers, 
or  regard  them  as  redeemers  of  life  from  futility  if  not  from  destruction.  One 
rises  from  the  reading  of  this  book  with  that  impression  burnt  into  the  mind.  He 
sees  that  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy  is  at  the  bottom  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion— an  education  the  reverse  of  the  Prussian  education." 

— Educational  Review,  May,  1920. 

The  Macmillan  Company 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 

Dallas  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
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THE  SUMMER  PUBLICATION  OF 
SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 

In  view  of  the  greatly  enhanced  costs  of 
printing,  or,  to  state  the  same  situation  from 
the  obverse  side,  the  depreciation  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollars  in  which  sub- 
scriptions to  a  journal  are  paid,  it  seems 
necessary  to  publish  the  issues  of  School  ani> 
Society  during  the  sununer  in  the  form  of  » 
bulletin.  Consideration  was  given  to  suspend- 
ing publication  during  July  and  August,  as  is 
done  by  most  educational  journals,  but  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  useful  to  maintain 
the  weekly  issues  for  reports  of  educational 
events  and  current  news,  with  such  shorter 
articles  and  discussions  as  can  be  included. 

High  costs  and  the  depreciated  dollar  have 
been  a  double  disaster  to  educational  and  sci- 
entific journals,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
must  pay  the  greatly  enhanced  prices  for 
paper  and  printing,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  always  inadequate  salaries  of  teachers 
have  shrunk  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can 
not  afford  even  those  expenditures  that  pro- 
mote their  professional  efficiency. 

Five  years  ago,  the  pai>er  used  in  this 
journal  cost  4i  cents  a  pound.  The  paper 
on  which  this  is  printed  now  costs  17  cents  a 
poimd.  The  in^eases  in  the  charges  of  our 
printers  have  been :  Composition  130  x>er  cent. ; 
presswork  166  x)er  cent.;  binding  and  mailing 
160  -per  cent.  School  and  Society  is  depend- 
ent for  support  entirely  on  subscriptions,  in- 
creasing charges  having  made  the  cost  of 
printing  the  advertisements  greater  than  the 
receipts  from  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reduction  in  size  may 
be  for  the  present  summer  only,  and  that 
hereafter  decreased  costs  or  increased  sub- 
scriptions may  allow  the  publication  of  the 
regular  issues  throughout  the  year. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

BIOMETRIC  AND  BUOENIC  LABORATORIES  AT 
UmVBRSITT  COLLEGE,  LONDON 

The  British  Medical  Journal  states  that  the 
new  bailding  given  by  Sir  Heibert  Bartlett, 
Bt,  to  the  Department  of  Applied  Statistics 
formed  by  the  Drapers'  Company  and  Gklton 
Laboratories  at  University  College,  London, 
was  opened  on  June  4  by  tbe  Minister  of 
Health.     The  Drapers'   Company   Biometric 
Laboratory  was  instituted  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Karl  Pearson  in  1905;  it  is  a  re- 
search laboratory  and  training  school  in  the 
modem    mathematical    theory    of    statistics. 
The  Galton  Laboratory  for  National  Eugenics 
was  instituted  in  1905,  and  was,  by  Sir  Francis 
Oalton's    wish,    associated    with    the    other. 
When  Sir  Francis  Galton  died  in  1911  he  be- 
queathed a  large  part  of  his  estate  to  found  tiie 
Chilton    professorship,    and    Professor    Karl 
Pearson  was  appointed  to  the  chair.    At  the 
rsame  time  the  senate  of  the  university  ap- 
pealed for  funds  for  building  and  equipment, 
and  Sir  Herbert  Bartlett  came  forward  with 
an  offer  to  provide  the  building  on  a  site  at  the 
northwest  front  of  the  college.     During  the 
war  the  new  building  was  used  as  a  military 
hospital,  and  only  now  has  the  department 
been  able  to  take  full  possession.     On   the 
ground  floor  of  the  building  is  a  large  museum 
for  the  illustration  of  heredity,  statistical  proc- 
esses, and  social  pnoblems,  a  lecture  theater,  a 
room  for  the  exhibition  of  Oalton's  relics  and 
apparatus,  and  an  anthropometric  laboratory. 
On  the  firet  floor  .there  are  laboratories,  a  li- 
brary, and  a  common  room,  and  on  the  second 
a  photographic  studio,  a  large  room  for  bio- 
metric workers  in  craniometry,  and  rooms  for 
archives  and  instruments.    The  apartments  in 
all  number  over  twenty,  and  it  was  announced 
that  a  site  has  been  reserved  for  eix,ten8ion, 
which  will  include  animal  breeding  accommo- 
dation. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  Capetown  correspondent  of  The  Ghria- 
tian  Science  Monitor  writes  that  at  the  annual 
graduation  ceremony  of  the  University  of 
South  Africa  held  in  Pretoria,  the  vice-chan- 


cellor, Dr.  Yiljoen,  superintendent^general  of 
education  of  the  Cape  Province,  in  the  course 
of  hia  address,  observed  that  the  enrollment  of 
matriculated  students  at  the  various  universi- 
ties had  more  than  justified  the  legislature  in 
its  action  in  1915  in  giving  separate  charters 
to  the  three  universities,  namely,  the  TJniver- 
sity  of  South  Africa,  the  University  of  SUi- 
lenbosch  and  the  University  of  Capetown. 

If  the  development  were  sustained,  Ijiere 
would,  in  all  probability,  in  the  next  decade 
be  room  for  a  fourth,  if  not  for  a  fifth,  teach- 
ing university.  The  chances  were  that  within 
the  next  five  years  there  might  be  two  teaching 
universities  in  the  north,  at  Johannesburg 
and  Pretoria,  juet  as  there  were  to-day  two 
single  college  universities  in  the  south,  at  Stel- 
lenbosch  and  Capetown,  in  close  proximity  to 
one  another.  Under  that  arrangement  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  separate  teaching 
universities,  in  one  or  other  of  which  English 
or  Dutch,  as  the  case  might  be,  might  gradu- 
ally become  the  principal  if  not  the  sole 
medium  of  instruction.  The  possibility  of 
paraUel  single  medium  universities  should 
commend  itself  to  all  concerned  in  tertiary 
education  in  South  Africa,  both  on  economic 
grounds  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  effi- 
ciency. 

EDUCATION  IN  JAMAICA 

Thi:  Kingston  correspondent  of  the  Ttmet 
Educational  Supplement  writes  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jamaica  has,  for  the  past  six 
months,  been  giving  considerable  attention  to 
the  remodelling  of  its  education  system.  The 
Legislature  recently  adopted  a  scheme  to 
widen  elementary  education.  A  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  provision 
of  more  secondary  schools  in  the  colony. 
This  class  of  education  is  governed  by  a  sep- 
arate body  from  that  which  deals  with  de 
mcntary  education ;  but  in  its  report  the  oom- 
mittee  recommended  that  one  body  should  be 
established  to  deal  with  the- two  systems  of 
education.  Grants  in  aid  to  secondary  schools 
are  provided  for:  an  adequate  proportion  of 
the  pupils  is  to  remain  in  school  up  to  and 
beyond  the  age  of  16;  and  the  curriculmu 
is  to  provide  instruction  in  Latin,  English, 
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Spanish,  history,  hygiene^  literature,  mathe- 
Doatics,  natural  and  applied  sciences,  arith- 
metic, principles  of  agriculture,  geography, 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  drawing.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  grading  of  schools, 
Qxunber  of  pupils  to  be  taught  in  each,  man- 
a^rement,  payment  of  teachers,  etc.  The 
scheme  has  been  adopted  by  the  Coimcil.  It 
certainly  marks  a  new  era  in  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  ancient  colony,  and  is  calculated 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  education  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
West  Indian  Uniyersity  in  Jamaica.  It  is 
likely  that  ne^  year  the  government  will 
recommend  the  aiypointment  of  an  art  teacher 
from  Europe  for  secondary  schools  of  the 
island.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  Barbados 
at  a  recent  meeting  considered,  at  the  request 
of  the  island  government,  the  proposal  for  a 
Tropical  Agricultural  College  for  the  West 
Indies.  The  society  welcomed  the  project, 
and  urged  that  Barbados  should  cooperate 
with  the  other  West  Indian  colonies  in  en- 
deavoring to  bring  the  scheme  to  a  successful 
issue. 

KDUCATIONAL  CONPERBNCBS  AT  THB  PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE  COLLEGE 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  county  sdiool 
superintendents  and  assistant  sui>erintendent6 
Tvill  attend  a  two  weeks'  instructional  confer- 
ence at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  be- 
ginning Monday,  July  19.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  such  a  conference  has  been  held  in 
the  state,  sessions  in  previous  years  being  re- 
stricted to  one  or  two  days.  The  session  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege in  cooperation  with  the  state  department 
of  public  instruction.  City  school  superin- 
tendents have  been  invited  and  a  number  will 
attend. 

Members  of  the  state  department  will  offer 
certain  courses  and  will  assist  college  faculty 
members  in  giving  others  that  will  tend  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  county  schools.  The 
courses  of  study  have  been  planned  with  the 
idea  of  providing  subject  matter  that  will  be  of 
most  worth  to  men  and  women  supervising  and 
directing  rural  school  woik  in  the  state.  Dr. 
H.  P.  Hillegas,  commissioner  of  education  in 


Vermont,  Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder,  commissioner  of 
vocational  education  in  California,  both  con- 
nected with  the  college  summer  session  fac- 
ulty, and  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Pennsyl- 
vania state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, will  take  part  in  the  school  courses. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  fifty-two 
vocational  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
promoted  through  the  special  instruction 
course  that  will  be  held  from  July  19  to  31. 
The  department  of  rural  life  in  the  school  of 
agriculture  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
is  giving  the  work  in  cooperation  with  lihe 
state  department  of  public. instruction  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools.  Sev- 
enty vocational  school  teachers  and  supervis- 
ors will  attend  the  State  College  conference. 
Each  has  submitted  x>ersonal  problems  that 
have  been  met  in  their  work,  and  it  is  hoi>ed 
that  these  will  be  solved  and  new  work  out- 
lined during  the  session.  Among  those  who 
will  take  part  in  the  conference  are  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Finegan,  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction; L.  S.  Hawkins,  chief  of  the  division 
of  vocational  education,  and  C.  H.  Lane,  assist- 
ant director  of  agricultural  education  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education; 
George  A.  Works,  professor  of  agricultural 
education  at  Cornell  University;  Albert  L. 
Bowland,  state  director  of  the  bureau  of 
teacher  training  and  certification;  R.  W. 
Heim,  director  of  vocational  education  in  Del- 
aware^ and  L.  H.  Dennis,  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania bureau  of  vocational  education. 

THE  RETENTION  OP   DR.  TILDSLEY  AS 

ASSOCIATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OP 

THE   NEW   YORK   CITY   SCHOOLS 

TwBNTY-ONB  high'School  principals  of  New 
York  City  on  July  11  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Board  of  Education : 

The  undersigned  principals  of  high  schools  have 
noted  with  regret  the  effo<rt8  of  a  few  persons  to 
oppose  the  reelection  of  John  L.  Tildsley  becaose 
of  his  performance  of  the  dnty  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  which  charged  him 
with  the  labor  of  bringing  to  trial  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  charged  with  failure  in  their  dn^ 
of  cooperating  with  the  Board  of  Education  in  its 
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measures  in  support  of  the  fi^vermnent  during  the 
war. 

As  members  of  the  school  system  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Superintendent  Tildsley,  we  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  high  quality  of  his  service  in  organiz- 
ing and  in  supporting  constructive  measures  for 
the  progress  of  these  schools,  and  for  increasing 
their  efftciency. 

We  ask  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  merit  system  now  enacted  into  law 
whereby  every  member  of  the  teaching  and  super- 
vising f oorce  from  the  beginning  grade,  up  through 
the  district  superintendency,  feels  confident  of  em- 
ployment upon  the  basis  of  faithful  service.  We 
commend  the  observance  of  that  system  in  the  case 
of  Superintendent  Tildsley  to  the  end  that  a  pub- 
lic servant  under  direction  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation may  feel  assured  that  only  on  proof  of 
professional  incompetence,  neglect  of  duty,  or  for 
misconduct,  shall  he  be  dismissed  from  his  position. 

It  is  our  belief  that  failure  to  reelect  Superin- 
tendent Tildsley  at  this  time  will  be  hailed  as  a 
personal  vindication  and  victory  for  all  teachers 
whose  loyalty  has  been  suspected  and  whose  radical 
tendencies  have  subjected  them  to  suspicion. 

We  believe  that  this  will  be  the  interpretation 
not  only  in  New  York  City  but  in  the  country  at 
large. 

William  T.  Vlymen,  Eastern  District  H.  S. ;  James 

D.  Dillingham,  Newtown  H.  S.;  Ehner  £• 
Bc^rt,  Morris  H.  S.;  Charles  H.  Vosburgh, 
Jamaica  H.  S.;  Michael  H.  Lucey,  Julia 
Bichman  H.  8.;  J.  Herbert  Low,  Erasmus 
Hall  H.  S.;  William  L.  Felter,  Girls'  H.  8.; 
Arthur  A.  Boylan,  George  Washington  H.  S.; 
William  B.  Hayward,  Theodore  Boosevelt  H. 
S.;  P.  E.  Demarest,  Bryant  H.  S.;  Evelyn  W. 
Allen,  Girls'  Commercial  H.  S.;  D.  D.  Fold- 
man,  Curtis  H.  8.;  Horace  M.  Snyder,  Man- 
ual Training  H.  S.;  John  Holley  Clarke, 
Flushing  H.  S.;  Edward  C.  Zabriskie,  Wash- 
ington Irving  H.  8.;  Gilbert  S.  Blakley, 
Evander  Childs  H.  S.;  Gilbert  J.  Baynor,  Com- 
mercial H.  8.;  Arthur  L.  Janes'  Boys'  H.  8.; 
Francis  H.  J.  Paul,  De  Witt  Clinton  H.  8.; 
Irving  A.  Hasen,  Bichmond  Hill  H.  8.;  Kate 

E.  Turner,  Bay  Bidge  H.  6. 

THB  BUREAU  OF  BCONOMIC  RESEARCH 

Dr.  WiLUAii  T.  Foster,  sometime  president 
of  Bead  CoUeige,  has  accepted  a  position  as  di- 
rector of  a  Bureau  of  Eoonomic  Besearch  to 
be  established  in  New  York  City  by  private 


enterprise  on  September  first  Dr.  Foster  wi& 
leave  Portland  with  his  family  on  July  22,  and 
expects  to  reach  Boston  on  August  !»  and  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
His  temporary  address  will  be  in  care  of  I>ean 
L.  B.  B.  Briggs,  University  Hall,  Cambridge^ 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hudson  B.  Hastings^  pro- 
fessor of  applied  economics  at  Beed  OoUeffs 
and  formerly  a  coUea^e  of  Dr.  Foster  at  Bow- 
doin  College  will  also  go  east  with  his  family 
in  July  and,  beginning  on  September  1,  wiU 
give  his  full  time  to  the  new  work.  His  tem- 
porary address  will  be  Walpole,  N.  H.  Miss 
Edith  McDonald,  who  has  been  connected  with 
Beed  College  since  the  founding  of  the  ooll^g«^ 
will  also  go  east  as  Dr.  Foster's  secretary.  The 
bureau  purposes  to  examine  traditional  eoo- 
nomic theory  particularly  with  reference  to 
money,  interest,  profits  and  wages,  in  the  light 
of  actual  present  conditions,  with  the  ultimate 
aim  of  determining  sound  and  just  princiides 
in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry. 
Connections  have  already  been  established 
which  provide  unrestricted  opportunity  for 
the  study  at  first  hand  of  some  of  the  largest 
industrial  enterprises  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe.  There  will  be  complete  free- 
dom for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  this 
research. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

F.  M.  Hunter,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Oakland,  Cal.,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association  to  suooeed 
Mrs.  Josephine  Corless  Preston,  state  super- 
intendent of  Oregon.  It  is  planned  to  hold 
the  meeting  next  year  at  Philadelphia  or  Des 
Moines.  The  reorganization  of  the  associa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  delegate  representation 
was  adopted. 

Carlos  Merton  Cole,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Denver  since  1915,  has  died  follow- 
ing an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Tribute  to  five  retiring  heads  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware was  extended  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  College  Presidents'  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  in  Drown  Hall«  at  L^c^ 
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University.  The  five  heads  who  have  an- 
nounced in  recent  months  their  retirement 
are:  Br.  Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  of  the  TJniversily 
of  Penn^lvania;  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  of 
Lehigh  TJniversily;  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Sparks, 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  Dr.  W.  H.  Craw- 
ford, Allegheny  College,  and  Dr.  S.  C. 
Mitchell,  Delaware  College. 

Elmer  D.  Ball,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary 
of  agriculture.  Since  his  graduation  from  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  Dr.  Ball  has  been 
a  teacher  in  agricultural  colleges  and  an  in- 
vestigator of  scientific  and  agricultural  prob- 
lems. He  has  been  dean  of  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College  and  director  of  the  experi- 
ment station,  and  state  entomologist  of  Wisr 
cousin. 

PBEsmsNT  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  the  North  Dakota 
College,  has  been  nominated  for  senator  by 
the  Non-Partisan  League  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  defeating  Senator  Gronna. 

Albert  B.  Meredith,  who  recently  became 
commissioner  of  education  for  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, will  receive  a  salary  of  $9,000  a  year. 
He  is  the  highest  paid  administration  official 
in  the  state. 

J.  Leo  Mum,  of  the  Davis  County  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  George 
N.  Childs  as  state  superintendent  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Childs  became  superintendent  of  Salt 
Lake  City  on  July  1.  George  A.  Eaton,  high 
school  principal,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  Mr.  Childs  in  high-school  work,  and  J.  T. 
Worlton,  superintendent  of  Granite  District, 
will  direct  the  elementary  school  work. 

Jeremiah  Rhodes,  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Pasadena,  California,  has  accepted  the 
snperintendency  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to 
succeed  Charles  S.  Meek. 

C.  E.  Stailey,  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Portsmouth,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Athens,  Ohio. 

Harold  B.  Wssteroaard,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Cascade^  Mont.,  has  resigned  to  take 
up  the  practise  of  law. 


Herbert  D.  Bixby,  principal  of  East  Tech- 
nical High  School  in  Cleveland,  will  succeed 
as  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  ele- 
mentary education.  Miss  Catharine  T.  Bryce^ 
who  was  recently  appointed  to  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship in  the  department  of  education  of 
Tale  University. 

Robert  O.  Poultney,  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  has  been  chosen  head  of  1^  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  Technicid  Listi- 
tute  at  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Miss  Stephen  is  resigning  the  principalship 
of  Newham  College,  Cambridge,  in  October. 
The  governing  body  have  appointed  as  her  suc- 
cessor Miiss  B.  A.  Clough,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough,  and  niece  of  Miss  A.  J.  Clough, 
first  principal  of  the  coUega  Miss  Clough  has 
been  tutor  in  charge  of  Clough  Hall  since 
1896  and  vice-^principal  of  the  college  since 
1917. 

Professor  J.  Strong,  of  the  University  of 
Leeds,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  newly 
oiganized  British  Association  of  University 
Teachers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  Lynn  Harold  Houoh  has  resigned  as 
president  of  Northeastern  University,  effective 
on  October  1.  Dr.  Hough  expects  to  go  to 
Europe  in  two  weeks  on  a  visit  of  several 
months. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Skinner,  of  the  de- 
partment of  philosophy  and  psychology,  Mount 
Union  College,  has  been  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  department  of  psychology  and  edu- 
cation, in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
Indiana,  Pa. 

Dr.  p.  K.  Holmes,  head  of  the  department 
of  physical  education,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, has  been  appointed  head  of  the  d^Mirt- 
ment  of  hygiene  and  public  health  in  llie  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Norman  McDowell  Grier  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  biology  at  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College  to  succeed  Dr.  Edwin 
Linton,  who  has  retired  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Dr.  Ira  Rbmsen,  fonnerly  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  delivered  the  com- 
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men^ement  address  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity on  June  15.  His  subject  was  ''This  is 
the  Age  of  Science."  After  the  commence- 
ment exercises  Dr.  Eemsen  was  entertained 
by  the  members  of  the  West  Virginia  Alumni 
Association  of  Johns  Hopkins,  six  of  whom 
are  heads  of  departments  in  the  state  uni- 
versity. 

At  the  University  of  Buffalo's  seventy- 
fourth  commencement,  on  June  11,  1^  de- 
grees were  conferred.  The  address  to  the 
graduates  was  deliverd  by  Dr.  Murray  Bart- 
lett,  president  of  Hobart  College.  This  year's 
commencement  was  notable  in  that  ground 
was  broken  for  the  first  of  the  new  buildings 
to  be  erected  on  the  recently  acquired  site  of 
150  acres  at  North  Main  Street  and  the  city 
Mne.  The  first  building,  in  accordance  wil^ 
gifts,  will  be  a  chemistry  laboratory;  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  administration  building  will 
be  begun  in  the  fall. 

Professor  Charles  Edward  Merrum,  of  the 
department  of  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  gave  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  University  of  Colorado  on  June  14, 
his  su!bject  being  ^^  American  political  ideals." 
On  the  same  occasion  he  was  given  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Visual  Instruction,  which  was  or- 
ganized this  spring  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  University  Extension  Association,  is 
being  held  this  we^  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  temporary  officers  of  the  acad- 
emy are  W.  H.  Dudley,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  J.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Detroit  public 
schools,  and  Charles  Roach,  State  College  at 
Ames,  la. 

Professor  W.  B.  Cairns,  of  the  English  de- 
partment. University  of  Wisconsin,  who  is 
spending  a  number  of  months  in  England  for 
purposes  of  research,  has  recently  delivered 
several  lectures  on  American  literature  before 
audiences  in  various  British  universities.  He 
spoke  at  the  University  of  Manchester  on  May 
12,  and  on  June  IS  he  delivered  a  series  of 
three  lectures  at  the  University  of  London  on 
the   subject   ^'Tihe   literary    indebtedness   of 


America  to  Great  Britain."  Professor  Oaims 
represents  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  an 
international  convention  in  London  of  teach- 
ers of  English. 

The  twenty-first  siunmer  session  of  Colum- 
bia University  began  with  an  enrollment 
which  is  expected  to  provide  an  attendance 
b^ond  that  of  last  year,  when  it  reached 
nearly  10,000.  Enrollment  figures  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  amnmer  sessions  at 
Berkel^  and  Los  Angeles  are  3,958  and  1,329 
students.  Since  1914,  the  nimibers  of  stu- 
dents enrolling  in  the  summer  sessions  have 
been  chronologically,  3.049,  6,271,  3,903,  3,920, 
4,053,  4,077  and  5,287.  Counting  the  thou- 
sand students  who  were  registered  this  year 
with  the  University  of  California's  inter- 
session  of  study.  May  10  to  June  19,  the  total 
attendance  at  the  summer  terms  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  6,287  students.  More  than  3,500 
students  enrolled  during  the  first  three  days 
of  the  sununer  session  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  Tale  Uni- 
versity will  this  year  conduct  a  sunmxer  school 
for  the  teachers  of  the  state.  The  courses  in- 
cludes one  for  teachers  of  foreign-bom  adults. 
Lectures  laying  stress  upon  the  work  among 
the  foreign-bom  residents  of  the  state  will 
be  given,  and  trips  made  through  some  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  plants  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  state.  The  course  will  also  in- 
clude lectures  and  other  class  work  for  stu- 
dents, conferences  with  groups  of  home  teach- 
ers and  directors  of  evening  school  work  and 
demonstration  lessons.  The  course  is  entirely 
professional,  and  is  designed  to  improve  the 
work  of  the  teachers  in  the  field.  The  gen- 
eral summer  school  will  offer  intensive  train- 
ing for  high  school  graduates  who  are  unable 
to  attend  normal  schools  and  for  normal  grad- 
uates who  wish  to  pursue  special  vacation 
courses.  J.  L.  Meader,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  will  direct  the  school,  and  Mies 
Janet  M.  Purdue,  of  New  Haven,  will  be 
dean  of  the  women.  The  Legislature  appro- 
priated $10,000  for  the  school,  largely  because 
of  the  dearth  of  satisfactory  teachers  in  Con- 
necticut and  the  large  number  of  teachers 
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wbo  are  leaving  that  profession  to  go  into 
business. 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Coimcil  on  Education  hdd  in  Washing- 
ton, President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  presided  at  the  con- 
ference on  the  participation  of  the  federal 
government  in  education.  Among  the  speak- 
ers were  President  John  H.  MacOracken,  of 
Lafayette  College;  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen, 
director  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion; and  Director  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 
At  the  annual  business  meeting  President 
Judson  was  reelected  chairman  for  1920-21. 

A  NUMBER  of  new  appointments  to  the 
faculty  have  been  announced  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  Four  of  the  new 
appointees  will  join  the  Margaret  Morrison 
Division  faculty,  Ernest  V.  Page,  formerly 
head  of  the  department  of  short-hand  at  the 
Brighton  High  School,  Boston,  will  become 
professor  of  secretarial  studies  and  head  of 
the  department  of  secretarial  studies.  Henry 
L.  Moore^  formerly  assistant  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, will  be  assistant  professor  of  physics. 
Ruth  E.  Canfield,  instructor  of  ceramics  at 
Alfred  University,  will  become  instructor  of 
ceramics  and  weaving.  Laura  Kramer,  a 
graduate  of  the  Margaret  Morrison  Division, 
win  become  assistant  instructor  in  biology. 
An  equal  number  of  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  faculty  of  the  division  of  aca- 
demic studies.  James  B.  Everett^  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Baker  University, 
will  become  instructor  of  mathematics.  Ethel 
Spencer,  instructor  in  English  at  the  Enuna 
Willard  School,  will  become  assistant  in  Eng- 
lish. G^rge  W.  Hess,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Bethany  College,  will  become  in- 
structor in  mathematics.  Hermon  K.  Murphy, 
instructor  in  economics  at  Hamilton  College^ 
will  become  instructor  in  economics. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Yale  Corporation  hdd 
on  May  8  a  i^edge  of  a  fund  of  $40,000  was 
announced  to  be  estaUished  by  Mr.  Frank  S. 
Cunningham,  of  Chicago,  in  memory  of  his 


son.  Captain  Oliver  Baty  Cunningham,  17, 
of  the  15th  Field  Artillery,  who  was  killed  on 
active  duty  in  France  on  September  17,  1918. 
The  income  of  the  fund  to  be  given  in  his 
memory  to  be  used  for  the  present  for  the 
publication  of  books  through  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elizar 
bethan  Club,  of  which  Cunningham  was  a 
member.  Provision  is  made  for  the  possible 
use  of  the  fund  later  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  at  Yale  in  his  memory. 

A  SURVET  of  the  school  system  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  is  to  be  made  in  the  near  future^ 
according  to  an  announcement  of  the  board's 
committee  of  twelve  which  studied  the  situ- 
ation. The  survey  will  embrace  a  study  of 
the  city's  population,  the  physical  equipment 
of  the  schools,  the  physical  administration,  the 
professional  organization  and  administration* 
the  aims,  poKcies  and  procedure  of  the  schools, 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  conmaittee  shall 
determine.  The  cost  of  the  survey  will  reach 
$30,000  and  will  be  borne  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  local  business  and  commercial 
firms. 

John  A.  Chambers,  California  State  Comp- 
troller, has  written  a  letter  to  Will  C.  Wood, 
state  superintendent  of  schools,  advising  legia- 
lation  to  divert  the  entire  inheritance  tax 
collection  to  the  school  fund.  The  annual  col- 
lections from  the  inheritance  tax  are  between 
$3,500,000  and  $4,000,000.  Under  the  present 
law  $250,000  is  applied  on  teachers'  salaries. 
The  moving  picture  screens  are  being  used 
by  the  campaign  committee  to  arouse  public 
sentiment,  with  such  captions  as  ''Shall  the 
teacher  of  your  boys  and  girls  be  paid  less 
than  the  man  who  sweeps  your  streets?"  and 
''Stand  by  the  teachers  in  their  fight  for 
better  pay." 

QuESTiONNAiSES  Concerning  their  salaries 
have  been  sent  to  35,000  teachers  in  Ohio  hj 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  under  direc- 
tion of  Professor  F^  C.  Landsittel,  of  Ohio 
State  University.  With  a  shortage  said  to  be 
of  7,000  teachers  facing  the  state,  the  asso- 
ciation adopted  the  plan  as  a  noeans  of  find* 
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infiT  how  many  teachars  expect  to  leave  the 
profeeaion. 

Salary  increases  aggregating  more  tlian  a 
million  dollars  were  granted  to  the  teachers 
of  Newark  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  a 
special  meeting  on  June  1.  The  increases 
are  in  addition  to  the  bonus  of  $100  which 
was  paid  to  each  teacher  on  June  80.  The 
minimum  salary  of  teachers  was  raised  from 
$900  to  $1,300.  All  teachers  and  teachers 
as  clerks  and  substitute  teachers  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  new  scale. 

The  new  salary  schedule  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity is  as  follows:  Professors  $4,600  to  $6,000; 
associate  professors^  $3,500  to  $4,500,  assistant 
professors,  $2,500  to  $3,500;  instructors,  $1,200 
to  $2,000.  In  addition  to  these  salaries  there 
is  for  all  teachers  who  came  to  Brown  before 
1919  a  liberal  non-contributory  pension  sys- 
tem duplicating  all  the  general  provisions  for- 
merly made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

HiOH-soHOOL  teachers  of  St  Louis,  unionized 
several  mouths  ago  and  afKliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  have  voted  to 
withdraw  from  the  union,  in  accordance  with 
a  rule  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Edu- 
cation forbidding  teachers  to  become  union 
members  and  stating  that  all  who  held  such 
memberships  would  be  dismissed  at  once. 
Members  of  the  St.  Louis  Association  of  School 
Teachers,  formerly  known  as  "Local  110"  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  an- 
nounced ithe  withdrawal,  but  declined  to  state 
the  vot&  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  four 
chaipters,  representing  four  high  schools,  ap- 
proved the  motion.  That  the  move  was  made 
under  protest  was  made  clear  in  the  resolution 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Education  stating  that  the 
teachers  regarded  the  ruling  as  arbitrary,  and 
that  the  obligation  it  implied  was  accepted 
under  protest  The  teachen'  oi^ranization, 
without  Ihe  labor  affiliation,  will  be  retained, 
the  board  having  repeatedly  eltated  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  a  k>cal  association  of  teachers. 

AoooRDiNG  to  press  report  there  are  at  pres- 
ent 110,000  students  enrolled  at  the  twenty-one 
umversities  and  various  technical  institutes  of 


university  grade  in  Germany.  BerHn  heads 
the  list  with  14,537;  Leipzig  is  second  with 
7,495,  and  Bostock  is  last  with  1,598.  Of  the 
three  new  universities,  Frankfurt  has  an  en- 
rolment of  4,235,  HamibuiK  ^AB9  and  Cologne, 
which  is  not  yet  fully  established,  2,438.  Of 
the  total  8,250  are  women.  There  are  19,534 
students  of  medicine  as  against  16,048  in  1914. 
There  are  3,307  students  of  dentistry  as  com- 
pared with  976  in  1914.  The  greatest  increase 
is  in  the  department  of  political  economy, 
which  enrolled  3,876  students  in  1914  and  «t 
present  has  10,335.  The  departments  of  theol- 
ogy and  pharmacology  show  a  considerable  de- 
crease. 

A  SUMMER  course  for  foreign  agricultural 
students,  giving  them  a  short  survey  of  mod- 
em Danish  a^culture  by  means  of  lectures 
and  excursions,  is  being  held  at  the  Eoyal  Agri- 
cultural College  in  Copenhagen  from  June  25 
to  July  25.  The  lectures  are  being  given  by  the 
college  professors  and  by  other  agriculturid  ex- 
perts, and  among  the  topics  are:  Organization 
and  cooperation,  breeding  and  stock  raising, 
experimental  farming,  dairying,  seed  testing* 
control  of  anim:al  and  pknt  diseases,  and  agri- 
cultural education.  The  excursions  will  be 
made  to  farms  in  various  parts  of  Denmark, 
to  experimental  stations,  stock  farms,  nurseir- 
ies,  agricultural  schools,  shows,  dairies  and 
bacon  and  sugar  factories.  The  course  is  open 
to  post-graduate  students,  college  officials,  and 
the  staffs  of  experimental  stations.  All  infor- 
mation will  be  given  by  the  Agricultural 
Travellers'  Bureau,  Vestre  Bulevard  34,  Copen- 
hagen, who  with  the  Danish  Students^  Inter- 
national Bureau  will  superintend  boarding  ar- 
rangements. 

The  War  Plans  Division,  General  Staff, 
War  Department,  has  just  published  50,000 
copies  of  the  ''Army  Lessons  in  English" 
originated  by  Captain  Myers  and  developed 
by  him  and  his  corps  of  assistants  at  Camp 
Upton.  This  series  of  texts  and  this  course 
consist  of  eight  pamphlet  volumes,  one  for 
each  grade  in  this  school,  of  one  volume  of 
military  lessons  and  another  volume  describe 
ing  the  methods  in  teaching  adult  illiterates^ 
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with  emphasis  on  Americanization.  Two  out- 
standing features  presented  in  this  volume 
are  the  method  of  classification  of  learners 
on  the  basis  of  intelligence  and  a  new  writing 
system  and  writing  scale  for  general  Ameri- 
canization work  The  War  Department  is 
now  establishing  six  other  Becruit  Educa- 
tional Centers  whose  texts  and  program  are 
to  be  those  which  have  been  developed  at 
Camp  Tipton. 


DISCUSSION   AND  CORRESPONDENCE 
EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY 

An  interesting  comparison  is  presented  by 
Snedden's  digest  and  syllabus  on  '^  Educa- 
tional Sociology/'*  Smith's  "An  Introduc- 
tion to  Educational  Sociology,"'  Chancellor's 
"Educationl  Sociology,"*  and  Clow's  "Prin- 
ciples of  Educational  Sociology."^  These 
treatises  reveal  a  distinct  trend  away  from 
educational  theory  toward  pure  sociology  and 
present  an  instructive  instance  of  an  edu- 
cational fad  petering  out 

Snedden's  syllabus  presents  a  detailed  out- 
line of  the  subject  that  we  have  been  u^ed  to 
calling  Principles  of  Education,  Educational 
Aims  and  Values,  and  the  like.  It  is  ap- 
parently prepared  for  graduate  students 
making  a  reflective  and  critical  study  on  the 
basis  of  their  undergraduate  courses.  This 
is  proper;  in  fact,  in  the  graduate  field  even 
the  hybrid  title  of  Educational  Sociology  may 
be  in  place,  although  the  logic  of  it  may  be 
questioned.  A  hybrid  title  logically  suggests 
a  borderline  subject,  su(^  as  physical  chem- 
istry and  physiological  psychology,  but  be- 
tween an  applied  science  and  a  pure  science, 
such  as  education  and  sociology,  there  is  no 
borderline,  as  there  may  be  logically  con- 
ceived to  be  between  two  pure  sciences,  such 
as  physics  and  chemistry.  Pure  and  applied 
sciences  run  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

1  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y., 
1»17. 
s  H<mght<m  ICUBm  Cknnpany,  Boston,  1917. 
<  Tbe  OButiuy  Oompaiiy,  N.  Y.,  1919. 
4  TM  Mswnillsn  Company,  N.  Y.,  1920* 


Clow's  and  Chancellor's  books  may  be  con- 
sidered together.  Both  of  these  books  are 
nothing  more  than  introductory  texts  in 
sociology,  masquerading  under  pedagogical 
titles.  They  comprise  a  variety  of  sociology 
just  as  teachers  comprise  a  variety  of  human 
beings. 

Chancellor  uses  the  word  "education" 
prominently  only  in  the  title  and  the  last 
chapter,  while  Clow  justifies  his  pedagogical 
title,  no  doubt,  because  he  exemplifies  his 
points  more  from  the  field  of  pedagogy  than 
from  other  fields.  But  this  is  a  procedure 
of  doubtful  merit.  It  would  seem  to  be  more 
wholesome  for  teachers  to  have  their  course 
in  sociology  stand  four-square  on  all  the 
aspects  of  life  rather  than  on  the  educational 
aspect  almost  alone. 

I  take  it  that  all  are  agreed  that  trained 
teachers  should  include  in  their  equipment  an 
introductory  course  in  sociology,  just  as  they 
should  include  an  introductory  course  in  psy- 
chology. But  is  it  necessary  to  conceal  the 
real  nature  of  this  course  under  a  profession- 
ally camouflaged  title  in  order  to  get  them  to 
take  it?  Why  not,  then,  also  have  educa- 
tional biology,  educational  physics,  educa- 
tional civics,  and  so  on?  This  has,  indeed^ 
been  attempted,  and  has  the  merit,  at  least,  of 
being  consistent  in  recognizing  that  teachers 
should  hav^  a  different  mental  pabulum  from 
others  throughout. 

But  are  teachers  really  a  weaker  (or 
stronger)  variety  for  whom  our  academic  sub- 
jects must  be  written  down  (or  up)  ?  Would 
it  not  be  more  wholesome  to  give  them  the 
straight  goods  under  a  straight  title  and  let 
them  feel  that  th^  are  one  with  all  other 
people  of  culture? 

If  we  may  say  that  Snedden  is  inconsistent 
in  that  he  uses  a  hybrid  title  for  a  pro- 
fessional course,  and  that  Chancellor  and 
Clow  are  inconsistent  in  that  th^  use  hybrid 
titles  for  an  academic  course,  we  at  least 
find  coiisisten<^  when  we  come  to  Smith.  He 
uses  a  hybrid  title  for  a  course  that  is  also  a 
hybrid.  Smith's  book  consists  essentially  of 
a  series  of  chBptets  on  sociology,  each  with  a 
pedagogical  appendix.    It  is  organized  on  the 
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ooiioepti(Hi  that  a  science  is  applied  when  a 
writer  has  pointed  out  in  an  ai^wndant  para- 
graph or  section  how  each  topic  of  the  science 
is  related  to  practisa  This  appears  to  be  a 
transitional  step  that  is  always  taken^  for  we 
haye  had  it  in  logic  and  are  only  just  raising 
our  heel  from  it  in  peychology>  but  it  is  a  step 
that  we  ought  always  to  take  quickly.  It 
gives  us  a  weak,  disjointed  product  that  is 
neither  pure  nor  applied  science  and  is 
prejudicial  to  both. 

Pure  science  and  applied  science  are  both 
organic  wholes  and  can  not  be  efficiently  re- 
lated I^  making  one  the  appendix  of  the 
other.  Th^  differ  fundamentally  in  purpose 
or  function  and  this  gives  .them  incompatible 
bases  of  organization.  It  is  the  function  of  a 
pure  science^  as  written  up  in  a  tezt^  to  ex- 
hibit the  knowledge  that  we  have  in  a  given 
field  in  a  clear  and  systematic  fashion,  regard- 
less of  immediate  application.  The  bases  of 
grouping  and  dividing  are  the  likenesses  and 
differences  between  the  facts  concerned  as 
such.  An  applied  science^  on  the  other  hand, 
aims  to  present  a  consistent  body  of  theory 
(data,  principles  and  rules)  in  a  given  field 
of  pAtctise.  Its  bases  of  organization  are 
found  in  the  different  aspects  or  problems  of 
control  that  arise.  These  problems,  lifted  out 
and  sequentially  discussed,  form  the  body  of 
the  science,  and  this  bears  no  reedmblanoe  to 
any  one  pure  science;  the  two  types  are  built 
on  totally  different  foundations.  An  applied 
science,  furthermore,  draws  its  data,  not  from 
one,  but  from  many  sources.  The  Principles 
of  Education,  for  example,  in  considering  the 
aim,  objectives,  and  content  of  education, 
does  not  get  its  data  solely  from  sociology, 
but  also  from  history,  economics,  psychology, 
and  ethics.  Pure  sciences  and  applied  sci- 
ences do  not  and  can  not  pay  attention  to  one 
another's  topics  or  limits  but  must  continu- 
ally cross  and  recross  one  another.  Each  type 
works  over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  ac- 
cording to  its  own  needs,  unconscious  of  the 
line  fences  of  the  other.  It  is  this  fact  that 
makes  the  ^'applications''  in  a  book  con- 
ceived like  that  of  Smith  so  detached,  frag- 
mentary and  weak,  and  it  is  this  fact,  too. 


that    precludes    borderline   subjects   between 
pure  and  applied  sciences. 

W.  0.  BUEDIGBR 
OxOaOB  WASmNOTOM  Umivxbsitt, 
Washinotok,  D.  C. 


QUOTATIONS 

WHBRB   ARE   THB  TSACHSR8? 

AcooRDiNG  to  an  estimate  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  15,000  high  school  teachers  this 
fall.  Beports  from  the  various  states  indi- 
cate that  the  elementary  schools  will  be  sim- 
ilarly short  when  they  reopen. 

The  fact  that  teachers'  salaries  have  not 
kept  pace  with  salaries  in  other  lines  is  every- 
where accepted  as  the  reason  why  the  pro- 
fession is  no  longer  attractive  to  the  people 
fitted  to  enter  it.  Not  even  the  short  work- 
ing week  and  the  long  summer  vacation  offer 
enough  to  outweigh  the  disadvantage  of  under 
pay.  This  is  no  doubt  the  principal  reason 
that  so  few  men  take  up  teaching  as  a  life 
work. 

With  women  there  are  other  reasons  as  well 
At  one  time  almost  the  only  lucrative  and 
agreeable  outlet  for  women  of  education  was 
in  the  schools.  That  is  not  the  case  to-day. 
Moreover,  *  men  still  enjoy  preference  over 
women  in  the  public  schools,  and  this  prefer- 
ence is  more  unfair  there  than  in  any  other 
field  where  men  and  women  compete  for  the 
same  positions.  In  many  places,  too,  marriage 
bars  women  from  entering  or  returning  to  the 
profession.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  women  no  longer  care 
to  teach  if  their  talents  may  be  employed  else- 
where. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  re- 
move the  restrictions  and  inequalities  and  to 
bring  salaries  for  both  sexes  up  to  a  dignified 
and  worth  while  standard. — The  New  York 
Tribune. 

WHO  SHALL  NOMINATE  TSACHBR8? 

A  QUEsnoNKAiRB  conductod  by  an  Iowa  edu- 
cator reveals  the  startling  fact  that  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  responses  received  by  him  from 
that  state  report  that  the  school  boards  employ 
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the  teachers  with  out  the  judgment  of  the 
Buperintendent. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  that  deserves  dis- 
cussion. The  superintendent^  as  the  educa- 
tional expert  of  the  school  siystem,  is  the  one 
X>er8on  supposedly  qualified  to  judge  the  char- 
<icter  and  fitness  of  the  applicant.  Surely  the 
average  school  board  membev  is  not. 

No  superintendent  in  a  conunercial  enter- 
prise or  an  industrial  plant  would  for  one 
moment  tolerate  a  condition  whereby  he  could 
be  held  responsible  for  the  successful  operation 
of  the  enterprise  or  plant  without  having  the 
authority  to  choose  his  lieutenants. 

The  superintendent  who  is  held  responsible 
for  iresults,  and  if  he  is  not  he  ought  to  he, 
most  also  be  clothed  with  the  authority  to 
select  his  co-workers.  He  knows  what  to  look 
for  in  a  teacher.    The  business  man  does  not. 

At  the  present  time  when  the  supply  of 
teachers  does  not  meet  the  demand  and  the 
mediocre  is  placed  on  a  par  with  the  really 
qualified,  the  arguments  presented  may  have 
less  force  and  merit.  But  the  principle  in- 
Tolved  here  remains  the  same. 

The  selection  of  the  teaching  force  by 
school  boards  has  the  tendency  to  lead  to 
abuses.  Favoritism  and  political  pull  have 
too  frequently  in  the  past  determined  the 
choice  of  teachers  to  the  end  that  the  mediocre 
was  chosen  to  the  exclusion  of  the  meritorious. 

The  progressive  school  board  member  de- 
clines absolutely  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  hiring  teachers.  He  knows  that  this 
method  is  illogical  and  irregular.  He  further- 
more realLses  that  while  he  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  business  administration 
of  the  school  system  and  exercises  a  voice  in 
the  general  policies  that  shall  govern  he  wisely 
delegates  the  purely  professional  labors  to  the 
regularly  constituted  head  of  the  educational 
forces. — School  Board  Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL   BOOKS   AND   LITERA- 
TURE 

The  Maria  Hoamer  Penniman  Memorial  Li- 
hrary  of  Education.  "Trank  Pierrepont 
Graves. 

In  this  interesting  little  monograph  Pro- 
fessor Graves  describes  the  collection  of  edu- 


cational treatises,  given  to  the  library  of  the 
school  of  education.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Dr.  James  H.  Penniman,  in  honor 
of  his  mother.  The  description  is  presented  in 
the  author's  usual  fluent  styles  and  is  charac- 
terized by  a  lucidity  of  expression  that  ren- 
ders pleasing  and  illxmainating  a  book  that 
might  become  mere  dull  cataloguing  in  the 
hands  of  one  less  gifted  in  expression. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  books  are  grouped  for 
discussion  according  to  the  mbv^ments  to 
which  they  relate,  and  in  this  manner  the  way 
is  paved  for  a  better  understanding  of  a  move- 
ment through  a  knowledge  of  its  literature. 
Among  the  x>eriods  nK>st  completely  repre- 
sented in  the  donation,  and  especially  well 
treated  in  the  monograph,  are  those  of  real- 
ism, naturalism  and  Pestalozzianism.  Con- 
siderable space  is  likewise  devoted  to  books 
concerning  American  education — especially 
those  showing  the  influence  of  foreign  experi- 
ments on  our  own  institutions. 

This  booklet  will  <be  of  interest  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  literature  of  education — and 
more  especially  to  connoiseurs  of  rare  books. 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  twenty-four 
appropriate  reproductions  which  add  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness.  Thomas  Woody 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 

STATISTICS 

THE   OTIS  GROUP  INTELLIQBNCB  TB8T8  AND 

HIGH   SCHOOL   GRADES 

In  Jimcy  1919,  the  Otis  Oroup  Intelligenoe 
Test,  Form  A,  was  given  to  89  pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade.  Of  these  49  have  now  (April, 
1920)  completed  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
grade  in  the  high  schooL  Of  the  remaining 
40  some  have  moved  away,  some  did  not  enter 
high  school,  and  some  left  after  a  few  weeks. 
This  report  deals  with  those  who  remained. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  give  the 
age,  total  score,  coefficient  of  brightness,  and 
high-school  score  of  each  pupil,  but  a  sum- 
mary by  ages  is  given  of  the  data  named, 
with  a  more  detailed  comparison  between  the 
coefficient  of  brightness  and  the  high  school 
score. 
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Ave. 

Av. 

HlghSebool 

Otla 

Age 

Cmm 

Ave.  Age 

Score 

C.B. 

Casee 

Ave. 
Score 

17... 

1 

17  jrr.  0  mo. 

134 

109 

16... 

27 

16  yr.  4  mo. 

115.7 

100 

2 

34 

16... 

27 

15  yr.  5  mo. 

120 

104 

13 

62 

14... 

23 

14  jrr.  7  mo. 

180.9 

113.8 

12 

69 

18... 

25 

13  yr.  7  mo. 

134 

122.8 

17 

72 

12... 

6 

12  yr.  8  mo. 

128 

128 

4 

68 

11... 

1 

11  yr.  10  mo. 

112 

125 

1 

96.5 

The  ages  given  are  those  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  Otis  Test. 

There  are  many  interesting  things  that 
might  be  pointed  out  from  this  table  but  as 
they  would  be  simply  confirmatory  of  com- 
ments by  other  observers  they  may  be  passed 
over. 

The  point  in  which  we  were  chiefly  inter- 
ested was  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
coefficient  of  brightness  to  the  score  obtained 
in  high  school  subjects.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  coefficient  of  brightness  or 
O.B.  is  obtained  by  adding  4^  to  the  indi- 
vidual's score  and  dividing  the  sum  thus  ob- 
tained by  the  normal  score  for  the  pupil's 
chronological  pluit  Oii.  Thus  if  an  individual 
who  is  11  years  and  2  months  old  obtains  a 
score  of  112  his  O.B.  is  found  by  dividing  178 
(lt2  plus  66)  by  184  (66  plus  68),  the  norm 
for  11  years  and  2  months,  the  quotient  being 
132.  Up  to  14  years  and  6  months  this  corre- 
sponds to  the  I.Q.  obtained  by  dividing  the 
mental  age  expressed  in  months  by  the  chron- 
ological age  expressed  in  months. 

As  the  high  school  marks  with  the  letters 
A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  it  was  necessary  to  give  each 
letter  a  numerical  value.  A  recent  investiga- 
tion of  twenty-five  thousand  marks  given  in 
the  city  showed  that  the  distribution  conforms 
rather  closely  to  the  normal  probability  form. 
Accordingly  it  seemed  fair  to  give  to  the  let- 
ters values  based  ux>on  the  percentage  of  meas- 
ures assigned  to  each  under  such  a  form.* 
The  values  so  assigned  were  100  to  A,  93  to  B, 
69  to  0,  81  to  D,  and  7  to  E.  When  tiiese 
values  had  been  substituted  for  the  letters  the 
total  for  each  pupil  was  found,  and  was  then 

1  See  Rugg,  ' '  Statistical  Methods  applied  to 
Education,"  p.  219. 


divided  by  100  times  the  number  of  maiks 
involved  in  that  particalar  record  so  as  to  find 
what  percentage  of  a  perfect  eoore  tiie  pupil 
obtained.  Thus  one  girl,  whose  Otis  Test  waa^ 
unfortunately,  not  obtained  in  June^  received 
eight  A's  during  the  first  half  year  of  high 
school,  and  her  score  would  therefore  be  100 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the 
relationship  between  the  high  school  marks 
and  the  0.  B.  for  each  pupil. 


C.B. 

H.  S. 

C.B. 

H.  S. 

C.B. 

H.  8. 

C.B. 

H.  a 

152 

66 

123 

73 

Ill 

74 

101 

47 

146 

80 

122 

111 

101 

142 

90 

122 

111 

99 

65 

140 

86 

120 

79 

109 

47 

99 

61 

139 

86 

120 

109 

98 

139 

79 

120 

109 

98 

137 

82 

120 

109 

97 

54 

134 

57 

119 

75 

108 

66 

97 

133 

78 

119 

73 

108 

97 

132 

89 

119 

34 

107 

57 

96 

66 

131 

91 

119 

107 

38 

96 

130 

81 

119 

107 

95 

55 

180 

117 

82 

106  . 

80 

93 

129 

83 

117 

60 

106 

93 

129 

116 

106 

93 

129 

115 

54 

105 

92 

127 

63 

115 

103 

63 

92 

126 

88 

115 

103 

91 

126 

78 

114 

67 

103 

90 

126 

62 

114 

61 

102 

37 

87 

53 

125 

74 

114 

61 

102 

31 

82 

126 

96 

114 

46 

102 

125 

44 

112* 

94* 

102 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  median  C.B.  is  112, 
with  44  scores  on  each  sida  In  the  44  that 
are  above  the  median  are  82  pupils  who  went 
to  high  school,  while  in  the  44  below  the 
median  there  are  16  who  went  to  high  school. 
Moreover  the  average  score  made  in  high 
school  by  the  32  who  were  above  median  in 
C.B.  was^,  while  the  average  score  made  in 
high  school  by  the  16  below  median  O.B. 
was  ^6. 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  by  the  Spear- 
man foot-rule  method  is  69  it  .06,  and  by  the 
Pierson  method  it  is  53  db  .068. 

It  seems  clear  from  these  findings  that  the 
Otis  Groi^)  Tests  are  going  to  prove  of  value 
to  us  in  predicting  high-school  success. 
William  H.  Smith 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Giles' Vocational  6ivics 


Fitting  the  boy  or  the  girl  to  the  right  job  is  a  larger  aspect  of  citizenship. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  distract  the  attention  of  young  people  from  the 
bright  present  prospect  of  "blind  alley  jobs/'  to  furnish  them  with  information 
about  worth-while  occupations,  and  to  inspire  them  to  make  adequate  preparation 
to  hold  a  position  of  consequence  in  the  world. 

After  using  the  book  in  some  divisions  of  the  B.M.C.  Durfee  High  School, 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  Miss  Verder,  the  Director  of  Vocational  Work,  writes 

us  that  she  is  making  a  larger  requisition  for  next  year  in  order  that  all  the  girls' 

divisions  may  use  it.     Her  assistants,  who  have  been  using  the  book,  report  as 

follows : 

''Giles'  VOCATIONAL  CIVICS  is  interesting  and  well  adapted  to  the 
use  of  first-year  pupils.  The  discussion  of  each  vocation  from  the  three 
points  of  view — of  preparation,  qualifications,  and  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages— seems  to  focus  the  attention  throughout  on  the  fundamental 
aspects  to  be  studied  before  entering  any  life  work.  The  questions  at  the 
end 'of  chapters  are  helpful  and  of  the  kind  that  are  interesting  to  pupils. 
I  like  the  book  also  because  it  gives  some  attention  to  special  opportunities 
for  girls  in  each  one  of  the  occupations  considered."     E.  A.  F. 

"My  opinion,  strongly  seconded  by  the  girls,  is  that  Giles'  VOCA- 
TIONAL CIVICS  is  thoroughly  alive  and  interesting.  The  arrangement 
is  clear,  the  language  simple  and  direct,  the  style  conversational  and  very 
appealing  to  young  students. 

"The  incidents  and  illustrative  personal  stories  so  freely  used  help  to 
objectify  the  points  made  and  make  the  book  both  a  textbook  and  an  enjoy- 
able thing  to  read,  a  rare  combination  from  the  student's  standpoint 

"While  sufficiently  inspirational,  this  text  does  not  so  emphasize  the 
idealistic  that  the  girl  or  boy  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  earning  one's  living 
is  an  intensely  practical,  often  monotonous  business.  It  mentions  what 
every  struggler  in  any  occupation  knows,  that  success  does  not  always  come 
as  the  result  of  hard  work  or  even  ability,  that  one  must  often  call  attention 
to  one's  self,  must  do  something  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  the  day's  work, 
to  win  any  substantial  success.  Too  many  books  on  occupations  depict  them 
as  they  should  be  or  are  in  favorable  circumstances—Giles  is  eminently 
practical."     H.  C. 

In  a  Settlement  House  in  New  York  a  copy  of  the  Giles  has  created  such  in- 
terest among  the  embryo  electricians,  mechanics,  and  expert  accountants  that  the 
book  is  never  to  be  found  on  the  desk  of  the  vocational  adviser.  She  needs  six 
more  copies. 

If  you  are  working  with  boys  and  girls  in  their  "growing  up* 
think  that  you  will  want  to  put  this  book  in  their  hands. 
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CONTENTS  Bpendthrift  nation.    Statistics  show  that  what 

The  Nation  for  our  Field:  Joskphins  C.  Pbss-  we  save  per  capita  is  much  less  Aan  the  per 

TON 73  capita  savings  of  most  other  countries.    The 

Bdueationai  Events: —  school's  part  in  the  national  thrift  program  is 

The  Bockefeller  Gift  for  M6diccSL  Education  to  attack  the  problem  in  its  broadest  sense,  and 

tji  London;  London  Conference  of  Teachers  to  recognize  that  thrift  is  in  the  saving  of 

of  English;  Education  in  the  Party  PZat-  f^^  things:  time,  talent,  money  and  wealth. 

forms  Summer  Sessions  of  the  New  York  ^  National  Education  Association  thrift  com- 

State  Normal  CoUeges;  The  Cornell  En^-  ^^j^^  ^^  appointed  this  year. 

ment  Fund;  The  Pension  System  of  Ear-  -d       i     j       ^-             ui              ^  xi. 

,  „  .       ..                                                 --  Kural  education  problems  need  the  earnest 

vard  University  74  .j      ^.         i?  .1.       i.  i            ^         r^      ^     ^ 

consideration  of  the  whole  country.    Our  food 

Educational  Notes  and  News 77  ^^^^^  ^^^^  f^^^^  ^^^  country.     How  shaU 

Discussion  and  Corresp&ndeTiee : —  we  keep  our  farm  men  and  women  in  the  coun- 

A  Twelve-month  College  Year:  Alezandxb  try  raising  the  nation's  food  stuffs  if  we  fail  to 

SiLvxBMAN 80  provide  good  schools  for  them  and  unless  we 

(iuotaiUms: —        /  give  them  good  teachers,  teachers  with  initia- 

College  Discipline  82  tive,  leadership,  experience,  high  ideals,  char- 

LeUer  to  the  Bbard  of  Education  of  Los  acter,  broad  sympathies  and  educational  quali- 

Angeles    I. 88  fications. 

■  The  country  schools  have  too  long  been  the 

THE  NATION  FOR  OUR  PIELDi  teacher    training    centers    for    city    schools. 

Some  one  has  wisely  said,  '<Every  citizen  is  ^hree  outetanding  causes  operate  to  hurt  the 

in  politics.     The  Constitution  of  the  United  rural  schools:  low  sdanes,  poor  housi^^ 

States  puts  him   there,   and  his   conscience  <^*^<>^«  ^^  ^^^^  ^""^^^  ^^^  *^«  loneliness  of 

grants  him  no  exemption.    The  educators  of  ™^  ^^^^    The  housing  conditions  for  teach- 

this  nation  are  in  a  strategic  position.    They  «"  ^^  ^^  communities  have  been  a  serious 

have  a  twofold  responsibility— a  responsibility  Problem.     The  "  teacherage ''  has  come  to  a 

to  our  children  and  a  civic  responsibility  to  our  Partial  solution.    There  is  no  teacher  shortage 

community,  state  and  national  life,"  where  rural  districts  furnish  a  teacherage. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  truly  The  loneliness  of  country  life  and  isolation 

a  factor  in  the  civic  and  educational  life  of  that  is  stagnaition  of  soul  as  well  as  of  mind 

this  nation.    The  war,  as  nothing  else  could  furnish  us  with  the  great  need  for  the  sociali- 

have  done,  brought  to  the  attention  of  an  in-  sation  of  our  rural  communities.    The  consoli- 

different  public  the  importance  of  education,  dation  of  schools  is  bringing  much  to  rural 

Adequate  salaries  for  teachers  are  being  ob-  life.    Rural  folk  need  to  be  brought  across  all 

tained.  lines  of  neighborhood  feeling,  personal  opinion. 

Thrift  education  is  an  important  movement  religious  creed,  jMirtisan  politics  and  income  to 

launched  throughout  the  nation  by  the  govern-  a  common  ground  of  interest  and  duty, 

iment.    It  has  been  said  of  us  that  we  are  a  The  colonists  of  early  American  history  did 

1  Prom  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  Na-  '^^  merely  try  to  live  with  each  other.    They 

tional  Education  Association,  given  at  Salt  Lake  met  to  discuss  common  problems  so  that  they 

City  on  July  5.  might  get  together  upon  common  ground,  to 
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disagree  agreeably  under  rules  which  guaran- 
teed each  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  most  important  problem  which  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  has  to  face  at 
this  time  is  the  reorganization  of  this  great 
body.  Experience  has  taught  me  that,  to  do 
the  greatest  work  of  the  National  Education 
Association  as  well  as  it  should  be  done,  a  dele- 
gate plan  as  an  official  working  body  is  the 
ultimate  solution.  The  educators  of  this  coun- 
try see  clearly  now  as  never  before  the  neces- 
sity for  their  active  participation  in  civic  life. 
We  can  no  longer  sit  back  and  leave  to  others 
the  entire  conduct  of  governmental  affairs.  We 
educators  can  not  train  children  for  the  active 
duties  of  citizenship  in  its  fullest  sense  unless 
we  have  this  conception  of  political  life.  Such 
a  conception  oan  only  be  gained  through  actual 
contact  with  life  problems  and  in  actual  par- 
ticix>ation  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Let 
us  be  statesmen  here  in  this  meeting.  Let  us 
continue  to  build  for  the  welfare  of  tSie  great- 
est number. 

JosEPHiNB  0.  Preston 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

THE    ROCKEFELLER    GIFT    FOR    MEDICAL 
EDUCATION    IN    LONDON 

Mr.  H.  a.  L.  Fisher,  British  minister  of  edu- 
cation, has  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation : 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  as  president  of 
the  Board  of  Edueation  and  a  member  of  his  Maj- 
esty's  government  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
presaing  to  you,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  my  deep  sense  of  the  great 
obligation  under  which  you  have  placed  the  friends 
of  medical  education  and  research  in  this  country 
by  your  munificent  offer  to  University  College 
Medical  School.  The  spirit  of  science  recognizee  no 
national  boundaries;  its  service  is  given  to  human- 
ity as  a  whole,  and  its  votaries  among  all  nations 
are  united  in  a  world-wide  league  to  improve  the 
common  lot  of  all  mankind.  The  past  history  of 
your  foundation  had  already  amply  proved  its  title 
to  a  leading  place  among  the  dinntereeted  cham- 
pions in  this  international  campaign  for  the  re- 
duction of  ignorance  and  suffering  and  it  little 
needed  this  striking  example  to  advance  its  claim. 


I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  who  hAve  at  heart 
the  progress  of  medical  science  and  of  interna- 
tional solidarity  in  thanking  you  for  the  benefac- 
tion which,  with  a  magnificence  characteristic  of 
your  great  people,  you  have  placed  at  .the  disposal 
of  our  university  authorities  in  London.  It  is  my 
hope,  as  it  is  my  belief,  that  the  opportunity 
which  you  have  placed  within  the  reach  of  our 
English  men  of  science  may  enable  them  to  make 
a  great  and  lasting  contrilbution  to  medical  knowl- 
edge and  to  produce  results  which  will  benefit  man- 
kind in  aU  parts  of  the  world. 

LONDON  CONFERENCE  OP  TEACHERS  OP 
ENGLISH 

The  conference  between  American  pro- 
fessors of  English  and  their  British  colleagues, 
which  the  University  of  London  has  organ- 
ized for  this  month  with  the  support  of  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ox>en6d 
on  July  5.  According  to  the  program  fifteen 
American  universities  and  women's  colleges 
are  sending  delegates,  and  some  20  British 
universities  or  university  colleges  are  repre- 
sented. 

The  vice-chancellor  of  London  University 
(Dr.  Russell  Wells)  received  the  members  of 
the  conference  at  a  conversazione  at  the  uni- 
versity. South  Kensington,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, July  5.  The  next  morning  Professor  Sir 
Sidney  Lee,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  opened 
at  University  College  the  first  of  the  five 
regular  sessions  with  an  address  on  the  aims 
and  scope  of  the  conference,  which  embrace 
methods  of  advanced  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  common  to  America  and 
Great  Britain,  ways  of  promoting  and  co- 
ordinating sound  efforts  in  research  in  the 
two  coimtries,  and  means  of  publishing  the 
results  internationally.  Mr.  Fisher  presided 
on  the  evening  of  July  8,  at  a  dinner  given 
at  Lancaster  House  by  the  government^  which 
also  gave  a  reception  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace^  the  following  afternoon.  The  Lord 
Mayor  entertained  the  conference  at  luncheon 
at  the  Mansion  House,  and  hospitality  was 
offered  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Public 
Becord  Office,  University  College,  Bong's 
College,  Bedford  College,  and  by  the  British 
Academy,  the  English  Association,  the  Shake- 
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Bpeaie  Aasociation,  the  English  Speaking 
Union,  and  many  well-known  private  hosts. 

The  proceedings  in  London  closed  on  Jnly 
10,  and  visits  were  paid  during  the  following 
week  to  Windsor,  Eton,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Manchester  as  well  as 
to  the  Eoyal  HoUoway  College,  Egham. 

The  University  Bureau  of  the  British  Em- 
pire and  the  American  University  Union 
(British  Branch),  of  which  Dr.  G.  E.  Maclean 
is  director,  placed  No.  60,  Russell-square,  the 
pimnises  they  jointly  occupy,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  conference  for  registration  and  other 
purposes.  The  general  organization  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  includ- 
ing the  vice-chancellor,  the  academic  registrar 
(Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog),  Professor  W.  P.  Ker, 
Professor  Sir  Israel  Qollancz,  Professor  0. 
F.  E.  SpuTgeon,  and  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  who  is 
acting  as  chairman. 

EDUCATION  IN  THB  PARTY  PLATFORMS 

The  planks  on  education  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  pfirties,  as  printed  in  the  New 
Yoric  Evening  Post,  are  as  follows: 

BBPUBLIGAN 

We  indorse  the  principles  of  federal  aid  to  the 
states  for  the  purpoee  of  vocational  and  agricul- 
tural training. 

Where  federal  money  is  devoted  to  education, 
such  education  must  be  so  directed  as  to  awaken 
in  tbe  youth  the  spirit  of  America  and  a  sense  of 
patriotic  duty  to  tiie  United  States. 

A  thorough  system  of  physical  education  for  all 
ehiMren  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  including  ade- 
quate health  supervision  and  instruction,  would 
remedy  conditions  revealed  by  the  draft  and  would 
add  to  the  economic  and  industrial  strength  of  the 
nation.  National  leadership  and  stimulation  will 
be  necessary  to  induce  the  states  to  adopt  a  wise 
system  of  physical  training. 

]>KMOCaATIC 

Ooopemtiye  federal  asmstance  to  the  states  is 
immediately  required  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy, 
for  the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  and  instruc- 
tion an  citisenship  for  both  native  and  foreign 
bom;  increased  appropriation  for  vocational  train- 
ing in  home  eeonosnics.    We  advocate  ...  a  con- 


tinuance of  appropriations  for  education  in  sex 
hygiene.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation should  be  made  a  part  of  the  War  Bisk  In- 
surance Bureau  in  order  that  the  task  may  be 
treated  as  a  whole. 

SUMMBR  SESSION  OF  THB  NBW  YORK  STATE 
NORMAL  COLLEGES 

Four  thousand  teachers  in  the  state  of  New 
York  have  given  up  their  vacations  and  are  at- 
tending classes  in  the  ^^  teacher  Platteburgs" 
suggested  recently  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
commissioner  of  education.  These  men  and 
women  are  equipping  themselves  so  €ls  to  com- 
plete their  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  fall 
when  the  schools  open  and  thus  aid  in  elimi- 
nating the  shortage  of  teachers. 

In  Albany,  the  State  Teachers  College  has 
700  teachers  registered;  Buffalo  Normal,  884; 
Oneonta,  725;  G^neseo,  750,  and  Oswego,  650. 
In  these  cities  summer  sessions  have  been  the 
rule  for  several  years,  but  in  three  other  nor- 
mal schools  the  first  summer  sessions  are  being 
conducted  this  year  and  the  registration  shows 
active  interest  in  all  three.  New  Paltz  has  reg- 
istered 111;  Plattsburg,  110,  and  Potsdam,  160. 

Dr.  Finley  and  Dr.  Geoige  M.  Wiley,  assist- 
ant commissioner  for  elementary  education, 
plans  to  visit  these  schools. 

Many  fields  are  covered  in  the  summer 
courses  this  year.  They  supplement  the  regular 
teacher  training  courses  and  enable  teachers  to 
carry  forward  professional  work  toward  a  nor- 
mal diploma  or  higher  form  of  teachers'  cer- 
tificate. It  is  expected  that  hundreds  of  re- 
cruits to  the  teaching  profession  will  be  ready 
to  enter  the  field  when  the  schools  reopen  in 
the  fall. 

The  State  College  in  Albany  offers  special 
courses  for  high-school  principals  and  teach- 
ers, for  elementary-school  principals  and  super- 
visors and  teachers  and  for  ooUege  graduates. 
There  is  also  a  complete  Americanization 
course  in  methods  of  immigrant  education. 

Oeneseo  specializes  on  library  training  while 
Oneonta,  New  Paltz  and  Potsdam  offer  pro- 
fessional courses  dealing  with  general  elemen- 
tary school  problems.  In  all  the  summer 
schools  physical  training  is  stressed. 

Instructors  assigned  by  various  branches  of 
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the  State  Department  of  Education  are  lectur- 
ing at  all  the  sdiools  and  the  department  is 
convinced  that  the  first  step  in  solving  its  prob« 
lem  of  obtaining  enough  teachers  and  the  right 
teachers  has  been  taken. 

THE  CORNELL  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Cornell  Universitt  is  enabled  to  announce 
the  first  appreciable  salary  increase  in  more 
than  twenty  years  and  the  establishment  of 
eight  memorial  professorships  to  commemo- 
rate the  services  of  Oomellians  who  served 
during  the  world  war,  as  the  result  of  the 
semi-centennial  endowment  campaign  which, 
at  commencement  time,  had  yielded  the  uni- 
versity subscriptions  amounting  to  $6,780,- 
268.10.  This  total  includes  a  gift  of  $500,000 
for  the  endowment  of  research,  made  by 
August  Heckscher,  of  New  York  City,  and  a 
special  gift  of  $50,000  in  the  form  of  a  trust 
fund  given  by  a  Cornell  professor  and  his 
wife  for  the  ultimate  founding  of  an  Institute 
of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics. 

The  remaining  amount,  totaling  well  over 
five  millions,  was  raised  as  the  result  of  a 
comprehensive  and  thorough-going  campaign 
of  all  former  Comellians.  The  absence  of 
many  large  gifts  clearly  indicates  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  support  given  to  the  cam- 
paign by  the  Oomellians  who  have  been  per- 
sonally appealed  to.  The  subscribers  to  the 
endowment  number  6,091,  of  whom  3,261  are 
alimmi  and  former  students,  506  non-Oor- 
nellians,  and  2,324  undergraduates.  Kon- 
Comellians  subscribed  $1,066,766.83,  includ- 
ing the  Heckscher  gift  of  half  a  million. 
Undergraduates  increased  the  grand  total  by 
over  $900,000. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  concerning 
memorial  professorships  reads: 

Besolved,  that  there  be  and  there  hereby  are  es- 
tablished at  Cornell  University  eight  full  pro- 
fessorships to  continue  forever,  each  to  be  known 
as  ''Professorship  commemorating  service  of  Cor- 
nellians  in  the  World  War''  and  that  suitable  tab- 
lets be  prepared  with  appropriate  inscriptions  com- 
memorating such  professorships  and  stating  the 
date  of  their  establishment  and  the  names  of  the 
successive  holders  thereof,  and  that  such  tablets 
be  placed  in  the  university  buildings  used  by  the 


respective  professors  who  from  time  to  time  are 
appointed  to  hold  such  professorships,  and 

Fwrther  resolved,  that  such  professorships  may 
be  assigned  hereafter  as  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Gornell  University  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine and  that  the  present  assignment  of  such  pro- 
fessorships be  as  foUows:  one  to  the  College  of 
Architecture  two  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, two  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  one  to 
the  Graduate  School,  one  to  the  OoUege  of  Law, 
and  one  to  the  Ithaca  Branch  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  that  the  president  of  the  university  be 
and  hereby  is  requested  to  recommend  to  this 
board  at  its  next  meeting  the  names  of  professors 
to  be  appointed  to  hold  such  professorships  re- 
spectively. 

THE  PENSION  SYSTEM   OP  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

fEARVARD  University  has  adopted  a  new  sys- 
tem of  retiring  allowances  for  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  to  be  appointed  hereafter,  accord- 
ing to  which  10  per  cent,  of  the  salary  voted  to 
each  teacher  will  be  retained  each  year  by  the 
university,  to  be  invested  and  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  for  him. 

Some  such  arrangement  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  fact  that  the  Carnegie  pension 
system,  upon  which  the  university  largely  de- 
pended for  allowances  to  its  teadhers  after  their 
retirement,  was  altered  in  1915  into  a  contribu- 
tory insurance  arrangement  Feeling  that  any 
contributory  plan  should  be  tmder  the  direct 
control  and  responsibility  of  the  university,  so 
that  assurance  could  be  had  that  no  teacher 
would  reach  the  time  of  retirement  without 
provision  being  made  for  his  old  age,  the  cor- 
poration, on  recommendation  of  the  faculties 
of  the  UDdversity,  adopted  the  new  system. 

Participation  in  this  plan  will  be  required  of 
all  teachers  appointed  for  terms  of  more  than 
one  year  on  or  after  September  1,  1920,  al- 
though the  corporation  may  exempt  from  pai^ 
ticiiMition  teachers  who  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Carnegie  pension  system  or  some  other  like 
protection.  Teachers  who  were  appointed  dui^ 
ing  the  years  1915  to  1920  may  also  partici- 
pate if  they  wish. 

Every  year  each  participant  will  pay,  or 
allow  the  university  to  retain,  10  per  cent,  of, 
the  salary  voted  to  him.    The  interest  on  the 
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amount  thufi  paid  or  reitained  will  accumulate. 
When  a  teacher  retires  by  reason  of  age  lihe 
sum  thus  accumulated  will  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  for  him  or  will  other- 
wise be  used  for  his  benefit  in  some  way  agreed 
upon  between  him  and  the  corporation.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  leaves  Ihe  teaching  staff  be- 
fore retirement  the  accumulated  sum  will  then 
be  paid  to  him.  In  case  he  dies  before  reaching 
the  age  of  retirement  the  university  will  pay 
his  executor  or  administrator  the  amount  of 
his  accumulated  credirts. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Dr.  E.  H.  LiNDLETy  president  of  the  State 
University  of  Idaho,  has  been  elected  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

P.  G.  MiLL£R  has  been  reappointed  for  a 
second  term  of  four  years  as  commissioner  of 
education  of  Porto  Rico.  His  appointment 
sets  a  new  record  in  that  it  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  present  educational  sys- 
tem of  Porto  Rico,  that  a  commissioner  of 
education  has  been  re-appointed  for  a  full 
second  term. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Shimeb,  a  district  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  was  elected 
on  July  15,  associate  superintendent  to  re- 
place Dr.  John  L.  Tildesley.  The  vote  of  the 
board  of  education  was  four  to  two,  one 
member  being  absent.  Dr.  Tildsley  has  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  superintend- 
ents been  nominated  to  be  a  district  super- 
intendent. 

Charles  S.  Meek,  recently  elected  super- 
intendent of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  will  hold 
a  lectureship  in  the  department  of  education 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Oeneral  Education  Board  has  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of  Dr.  Henry  Q.  Hotz 
as  professor  of  secondary  education  in  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  beginning  July  1, 
1920. 

Hiss  MnjDRED  Rowe,  of  Rochester,  Minn., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  »t  Oarlinville,  111. 


The  election  of  Dr.  Albert  B.  Meredith,  as- 
sistant commissioner  of  education  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  charge  of  secondary  education,  to  the 
commissionership  of  education  in  Connecti- 
cut, was  recently  noted  in  this  journal. 
Other  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  assistant  oommissionerships 
have  been  as  follows:  Mr.  Carris,  who  was  as- 
sistant commissioner  an  charge  of  industrial 
education,  including  agriculture,  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Qeoige  A.  Mirick,  who  was  assistant  commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  elementary  education,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  school  of  education  at 
Harvard  University.  Dr.  J.  J.  Savitz,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Mirick,  is  now  the  principal  of 
the  State  Nonnal  School  at  Trenton.  Mr.  Z. 
E.  Scott,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Savitz,  is  now 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Trenton. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  Classi- 
cal Club  the  following  were  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year :  President',  Professor  William 
E.  Waters,  of  New  York  University;  Fice- 
president.  Principal  A.  L.  James,  of  Boys  High 
School;  Censor,  Miss  Susan  Fowler,  of  The 
Brearl^  School;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  A. 
A.  Bryant,  of  DeWitt  Clinton  High  Sdiool; 
Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer,  Michael  Solo- 
mon, of  DeWitt  CHnton  High  School. 

Professor  W.  E.  Chancellor,  Hoge  chair 
of  political  science,  College  of  Wooster,  gave 
the  commencement  address  at  Bluffton  Col- 
lege, upon  the  subject,  "  The  Christian  college 
as  an  agency  of  social  control." 

Dr.  E.  M.  Sait,  of  Columbia  University,  has 
been  i^pointed  to  the  chair  of  public  law  in  the 
University  of  California. 

At  the  University  of  Penn^lv^nia  Dr.  Rod- 
ney Howard  True,  of  the  U.  S.  D^artment  of 
Agriculture^  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
botany  to  succeed  Dr.  John  M.  Macfarlane, 
who  recently  retired  and  Dr.  Walter  Taggart 
has  been  appointed  Blanchard  professor  of 
chemistry  and  director  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory to  succeed  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith,  who  re- 
tires from  the  provostship  and  the  professor- 
ship of  chemistry. 
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Keikhold  F.  a.  Hoernus,  assistant  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Hanrard  Uniyersity,  has  re- 
signed in  order  to  aocept  a  professorship  at 
Durham  University. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Dakin,  professor  of  biology  in  the 
University  of  Western  Australia,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Derby  chair  of  zoology.  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool,  in  suooession  to  the  late 
Professor  Leonard  Doncaster. 

A  LETTER  has  been  received  by  the  president 
of  Columbia  University,  from  Professor  Al- 
bert Einstein,  of  Berlin  University,  thank- 
ing the  trustees  of  the  university  for  the 
Barnard  Medal,  conferred  on  him  at  this 
year's  commencement  on  nomination  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  ^'in  recogni- 
tion of  his  highly  original  and  fruitful  devel- 
opment of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  phys- 
ics through  application  of  mathematics."  The 
letter  says :  "  I  beg  to  express  to  you  my  glad 
thanks  for  the  great  honor  which  you  propose 
to  do  me.  Quite  apart  from  the  personal 
satisfaction,  I  believe  I  may  regard  your 
decision  as  a  harbinger  of  a  better  time  in 
which  a  sense  of  international  solidarity  will 
once  more  unite  scholars  of  the  various 
countries." 

The  following  appointments  have  recently 
been  made  at  Transylvania  College,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  Professor  0.  A.  Maney,  of  Alma 
College,  Mich.,  will  become  professor  of 
physics  succeeding  Acting  Professor  Cox. 
Miss  Kathryn  Slingerland,  of  Cornell,  as 
associate  professor  of  biology  will  teach  the 
classes  in  zoology  formerly  taught  by  Dr. 
A  F.  Hemenway.  Mr.  J.  M.  Saunders,  of 
Franklin,  Ind.,  will  be  instructor  in  chemistry. 
The  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  department 
of  biology  of  600  per  cent,  in  the  last  eight 
years,  and  the  increase  in  department  of  chem- 
istry in  the  same  time  of  100  per  cent,  has 
necessitated  additional  instructors. 

Appointments  in  Colorado  College  for  the 
ensuing  year  include  the  following:  Mr.  W. 
L.  Abbott,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  now  pro- 
fessor of  economics  in  Hamline  University, 
professor  of  business  administration  and  bank- 
ing.   Mr.  A.  W.  Qoodenough,  A.M.   (Yale), 


Ph.D.  (Iowa),  recently  professor  of  English 
in  Simpson  College,  professor  of  Engiish. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Hulbert,  A.M.  (Marietta  College), 
now  professor  of  history  in  Clark  University, 
professor  of  history.  Mr.  Mark  Skidmore, 
A.M.  (Illinois),  now  associate  professor  of 
Romance  languages  in  the  University  of 
Arizona,  professor  of  Romance  languages. 
Miss  Edith  C.  Bramhall,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Pensylvania),  recently  professor  of  history 
in  Rockford  Collie,  assistant  professor  of 
history  and  political  science. 

The  board  of  examiners  of  New  York  City 
has  elected  Ceoige  J.  Smith  as  its  chairman  to 
succeed  Jerome  J.  O'ConnelL  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  under  ohaiges,  growing  out  of  a  Walt 
Whitman  dinner,  when,  as  toast  master,  lie 
read  a  telegram  from  Emma  Goldman,  then  in 
prison^  and  referred  to  her  in  complimentary 
terms.  The  Board  of  Education  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  case  but  it  has  not 
made  its  report.  President  Prall,  of  the  board, 
has  characterized  the  election  of  Mr.  Smith  as 
ill-advised. 

Superintendent  Ettinger  has  asked  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  Arthur  M.  Wolf  son,  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  to  take 
effect  on  September  8.    Dr.  Ettinger  writes : 

I  am  very  frank  to  confess  that  I  dissent  most 
heartily  from  the  basic  thesis  set  up  by  Principal 
Wolfson  that  it  is  the  function  of  our  schools  to 
allow  studenlts  and  teachers  to  express  their  beUef 
freely,  to  meet  argument  with  argument,  and  not 
either  overtly  or  covertly  to  suppress  opinions  which 
are  held  In  honesty  and  good  faith.  .  .  . 

If  the  dilemma  in  which  Mr.  Wolfson  found 
himself  wss  due  to  the  fact  that  as  an  administm- 
tor  of  a  high  school  he  deemed  it  proper  to  permit 
his  pupils  to  ballot  for  a  convicted  felon,  of  if  he 
thought  it  proper  to  permit  pupils  under  his  super- 
vision to  read  a  newspaper  barred  from  the  public 
madls,  or  if  he  thought  it  was  an  act  of  injustice 
to  deny  a  leave  of  absence  to  a  teaoher  to  help 
organize  the  Band  School,  or  if  he  thought  ''that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  advocating  'making 
peace  in  Berlin,'  "  or  if  he  could  not  without 
mental  reservation,  and  in  a  freemoving,  generous 
spirit  respond  to  the  slogan  of  "100  per  cent. 
Americanism,"  I   am  albsolutely  oonvineed  thAt, 
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despite  hia  sebolarship,  hiB  energy,  or  liie  teeh- 
nieal  skill,  his  innermost  convictions,  of  which  his 
utterances  are  the  deliberate  expression,  absolutely 
disqualify  him  to  hoM  the  high  office  which  made 
him  the  spiritual  leader  of  thousands  of  young 
men  standing  expectantly  on  the  threshold  of  citi- 
senshdp. 

The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Celebration, 
which  the  Sulgrave  Institution  is  promoting  in 
cooperation  with  American  and  English  so- 
pieties,  will  be  more  than  a  memory  in  Ply- 
mouth, England,  when  the  last  of  November 
marks  the  close  of  over  six  months  of  memor- 
ial celebrations.  Dr.  Kendel  Harris  plans  a 
great  democratic  university  there  as  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  as 
significant  a  step  in  educational  democracy  as 
the  first  Pilgrim  settlement  was  in  the  gaining 
of  religious  freedom.  Such  an  enterprise,  Dr. 
Harris  believes,  is  a  university  to  be  founded 
in  the  name  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  dedi- 
cated to  their  ideals  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion announces  that  the  new  law  to  provide  for 
tlie  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  dis- 
abled in  industry  or  otherwise,  and  their  re- 
turn to  civil  employment^  appropriates  for  this 
purpose  $750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1921,  and  for  the  next  three  fiscal 
years  $1,000,000,  annually.  This  money  will 
be  divided  among  the  states  in  the  prox)ortion 
which  their  population  bears  to  the  total  pop- 
iilaidon  of  the  United  States,  with  the  provis- 
ion that  each  state  must  matoh  the  federal 
money  expended  in  the  state  by  an  equal 
amount  of  state  or  local  money. 

A  WRIT  of  mandamus  ordering  the  secretary 
of  state  to  place  on  the  ballot  for  the  coming 
election  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment calling  for  abolition  of  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools  in  Michigan,  will  be  asked  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  The  secretary  of 
state  had  announced  that  the  amendment 
.would  not  be  placed  on  the  ballot,  following 
an  opinion  by  Attorney  General  Alex  Qroes- 
baoh  that  it  confiicts  with  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. The  petition  asking  a  writ  will  recite 
that  neither  the  secretary  of  state  nor  the 
Supreme   Court  can  bar   siibmission  of   an 


amendment  under  the  initiative  act.  It  also 
will  be  maintained  that  no  action  can  be  taken 
by  the  courts  against  the  measure  until  it  has 
become  law. 

A  RESOLUTION,  protesting  against  the  Smith- 
Towner  bill  was  passed  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Catholic  Educational  Association.  The 
resolution  says  that  the  bill  "  tends  to  central- 
ize at  Washington  powers  reserved  under  the 
Constitution  to  the  respective  states  or  to  the 
people.'*  It  was  submitted  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  W.  Howard. 

The  universities  and  technical  institutes  of 
Vienna  are  on  the  verge  of  collai>se,  according 
to  a  press  account  of  the  report  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  education.  Their 
grants  are  still  on  the  scale  fixed  in  1913, 
which  the  falling  crown  and  enhanced  prices 
make  a  mere  pittance.  For  instance,  the 
entire  subsidy  of  the  Meteorological  Institute 
does  not  suffice  to  subscribe  for  one  English 
I)eriodical,  considered  essential  to  its  work. 
All  the  colleges  are  five  years  in  arrears  of 
scientific  publications  and  in  debt  for  old 
materials.  Laboratory  utensils  have  increased 
in  price  to  more  than  twenty  times  pre-war 
cost,  while  chemical  and  medical  supplies 
have  reached  fantastic  prices.  Cocaine  is 
cited  as  a  striking  exampla  Costing  formerly 
200  crowns  a  kilogram  (of  2.20  pounds),  it  is 
now  worth  48,000.  Iodine  is  worth  8,500 
crowns  the  kilogram.  Platinxmi  is  practically 
unpurchasable^  the  quotation  being  65,000 
crowns  the  kilogram.  Vivisection  has  been 
abandoned  because  of  the  cost  of  animals, 
mechanical  studies  stopped  for  lack  of  ma- 
chinery, and  throughout  the  list  of  technical 
schools  the  same  conditions  exist. 

The  universities  of  England,  acting  as  a 
body,  have  invited  the  professors  of  the  imi- 
versities  of  Austria,  with  special  reference  to 
Vienna,  to  visit  England  and  be  their  guests 
during  the  summer.  Both  the  trip  and  the 
sojourn  will  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  universities.  Austria  has  accepted 
the  invitation  on  behalf  of  its  professors  as 
an  act  not  merely  of  exceptional  kindness  to 
the  individuals  who  will  be  able  to  respond. 
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but  a8  a  most  welcome  sign  that  tlie  hatred 
created  by  the  war  bids  fair  to  disappear  en- 
tirely in  the  near  futura  In  addition  to 
entertainng  the  Austrians,  England  will  place 
at  their  disposal  her  laboratories  and  libraries. 

Coordination  of  all  phases  of  child-welfare 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  new  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  Lower  Austria,  according  to 
a  report  recently  received  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Dpartment  of  Labor. 
Welfare  work  for  school  children  and  young 
people  as  well  as  for  pre-school  children  and 
babies  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  bureau. 
The  bureau  seeks  also  to  popularize  the  work 
by  educational  campaigns  similar  to  those 
carried  on  in  this  country  during  Children's 
Year.  The  work  for  school  children  includes 
physical  examinations  and  school  medical  in- 
spection, physical  training  and  vocational 
guidance.  During  1919  the  bureau  estab- 
lished 13  homes,  accommodating  more  than 
3,000  children  who  were  delicate  or  were  re- 
covering ^m  an  illness.  A  feature  of  the 
homes  was  vocational  training,  courses  being 
offered  to  all  children  strong  enough  to  profit 
by  them.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  pro- 
mote athletics  and  all  kinds  of  exercises  in  the 
open  air,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  result- 
ing, as  in  the  United  States  during  the  Becre- 
ation  drive  of  Children's  Yeeir,  in  making 
available  in  a  number  of  places  playgrounds 
and  other  facilities  for  wholesome  recreation. 
In  addition  to  its  work  of  promoting  meas- 
ures pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children,  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  Lower  Austria  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  on 
the  supervision  of  placed-out  children,  and 
the  child  labor  law,  both  passed  in  1919. 

Two  years  ago  the  attendance  upon  the 
summer  session  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky was  148  scattered  through  a  few  de- 
paiisnents  of  work.  This  year  the  attendance 
has  reached  360  and  work  is  offered  in  agri- 
culture, art  and  design,  botany,  chemistry, 
economics  and  sociology,  education,  engineer- 
ing, English,  French  and  Spanish,  German, 
history,  home  economics,  Latin,  law,  mathe- 
matics, music,  physics,  physical  education, 
physiology  and  zoology.    During  the  session 


special  conferences  have  been  held  in  soils 
instruction,  club  work,  citizenship  and  an 
attendance  officers'  school. 


DISCUSSION   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

A   TWELVB-HONTH    COLLEGE   TEAR 

A  STUDY  of  modem  college  curricula  and 
schedules  leads  many  of  us  to  inquire  whether 
the  time  honored  system  in  vogue  in  the 
majority  of  educational  institutions  of  the 
land  is  best  suited  to  present  conditions. 
''Shall  we  adhere  to  old  customs  or  modify 
them  to  meet  current  requirements?"  This 
question  has  prompted  the  writer  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions  for  consideration. 

Divisions  of  the  College  Tear. — The  yeai^ 
might  be  divided  into  four  quarters  of  twelve 
weeks  each,  quarters  beginning  about  the  first 
of  October,  January,  April  and  July  respect- 
ively. Tradition  alone  starts  the  year  in 
October.  About  a  week's  vacation  is  avail- 
able the  close  of  each  quarter  and  the  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  vacations  fit  naturally  into 
the  plan.  Courses  could  (1)  be  taught  in- 
tensively and  repeated  every  quarter^  or  (2) 
be  so  arranged  as  to  cover  two-quarters  and 
given  twice  a  year. 

Admission   of   Students, — ^Many   high   and 
preparatory  schools  now  graduate  students  in 
February  and  Jime  and  some  issue  diplomas 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  session.    Many 
colleges   and   universities   begin   the   coUes^ 
year  about  October  first  and  do  not  repeat 
all  courses  in  the  second  semester  or  winter 
quarter.    A  student  graduating  from  a  pre-     I 
X>aratory  school   in   February  or  June  must     * 
wait  until  October  to  enter  one  of  these  col-  . 
leges.    May  not  such  a  vacation  launch  him  r 
into  industry  and  crush  his  desire  for  higher ' 
education?    Were  he  able  to  enter  a  college 
shortly  after  graduating  from  the  preparatory 
school  might  he  not  be  more  inclined  to  go 
for    advanced    training?    In    the    first    plan 
offered    under    '' Divisions    of    the    College 
Year**  he  could  enter  four  times  a  year  and 
by  beginning  said  year   September  first  in- 
stead of  October  first,  he  could  enter  then  or 

1  Advanced  and  speoial  courses  migkt  be  offered 
once  or  twice  a  year. 
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on  DecCTQber,  March  or  June  first,  respect- 
ively. Under  tlie  second  plan  he  conld  enter 
twice  a  year,  October  and  April,  or  Septem- 
ber and  March  depending  on  the  month 
selected  for  beginning  the  college  year. 
Would  not  such  a  plan  bring  a  greater  niun- 
ber  of  high  school  students  to  our  univer- 
sities? 

Cooperation  with  Industry,  Self-supporting 
Students, — Some  will  say  that  a  student 
needs  the  summer  months  to  earn  enough  to 
pay  his  way  through  college.  The  cooperative 
plan  in  effect  in  the  school  of  engineering 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  requires  the 
student  to  spend  a  fixed  period  of  time  in 
industrial  plants  after  the  third  quarter  in 
oollega  I^ew  students  are  sent  out  in  relays, 
working  in  plants  three  months  at  a  time. 
One  full  year  of  the  four  is  spent  in  practise. 
The  manufacturer  is  assured  a  constant 
number  of  workers  and  the  students  earn 
mere  than  th^y  could  during  a  summer  when 
there  is,  normally,  an  over  supply  of  student 
labor.  The  student  is  sent  to  a  different 
plant  for  every  practise  period,  thus  getting 
a  variety  of  works'  experience,  and  he  usually 
insures  an  opening  for  himself  at  graduation. 
Frequently  factory  managers  single  out  men 
whom  th^  want  when  the  degrees  have  been 
granted. 

Could  not  such  a  plan  be  instituted  in  most 
courses  offered  by  universities?  It  could  in 
chemistry  and  mining.  It  would  seem  that 
departments  of  education  could  send  students 
out  for  practise  teaching;  departments  of  eco- 
nomics or  commerce  into  business  houses; 
etc.  This  can  only  be  decided  by  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  various  departments. 

Of  course  there  are  no  long  summer  vaca- 
tions, but  a  proper  distribution  of  study  and 
practise  lends  diversity  to  his  labor  and  be- 
sides the  student  has  four  short  vacations 
each  year.  Does  he  recreate  during  the  pres- 
ent summer  vacation  or  does  he  forget? 

Under  the  proposed  plan  he  still  graduates 
in  four  years  and  has  the  added  practical 
experience.  His  earning  power  is  greater 
than  it  would  be  without  such  experience. 

Earlier  Oraduation. — But  suppose  that  the 


department  did  not  favor  the  last  plan.  Then 
with  intensive  courses  offered  each  quarter, 
the  student  could  not  only  take  his  vacation 
during  the  summer,  but  he  might  take  it 
during  any  quarter  of  the  year,  possibly  at  a 
time  when  he  would  not  have  to  compete  with 
the  thousands  of  '^  summer-vacating ''  college 
men.  And  if  he  needed  more  money  he  could 
stay  out  several  quarters  in  succession. 

Suppose  further,  that  there  were  ambitious 
students  who  might  want  to  graduate  in  three 
years  instead  of  four,  who  were  willing  to 
give  up  their  summer  vacations.  These 
would  have  their  full  earning  power  one  year 
earlier  than  under  the  plan  now  commonly 
in  vogua 

Faculty  Salary  Adjustments,  Time  for  Be- 
search.  Study  and  Travel. — ^Most  faculty 
members  are  now  paid  for  the  work  of  the 
college  year  in  nine  or  ten  monthly  install- 
ments and  are  free  during  the  summer  to 
engage  in  outside  work,  research,  study  or 
travel.  Under  the  new  plan  present  salaries 
might  be  paid  in  twelve  monthly  installments 
with  the  proviso  that  the  instructor  be  en- 
titled to  one  fourth  of  the  time  for  outside 
work,  research,  etc.  He  could  take  one 
quarter  out  of  every  four  or  by  working  more 
continuously,  accumulate  his  vacations  and 
have  a  longer  period  for  his  personal  use,  at 
the  same  time  receiving  his  monthly  checks. 

Some  might  object  to  having  a  part  of 
their  salary  withheld  in  the  manner  indicated. 
The  alternative  lies  in  i>aying  salaries  as  is 
the  common  present  practise,  expecting  the 
individual  to  reserve  enough  for  his  vacation 
period. 

While  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  have  every 
member  of  a  department  staff  take  his  vaca- 
tion at  will,  department  heads  coiild  probably 
devise  a  satisfactory  scheme  so  as  not  to 
weaken  the  courses  offered  during  a  partic- 
ular term  in  the  year.  The  instructor  who 
wished  to  pursue  studies  in  another  institu- 
tion would  not  be  limited  to  the  summer  term, 
but  could  avail  himself  of  courses  offered 
during  other  seasons  by  noted  men  whose 
names  are  not  listed  for  summer  courses  be- 
cause of  the  present  system. 
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Economies.  Utilization  of  Equipment  and 
Time. — The  business  man  so  often  asks  '^  Why 
is  the  vast  investment  sunk  in  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  utilized  lees  than 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  year."  He  is  the 
one  who  is  expected  to  provide  fimds.  He  is 
accustomed  to  the  practise  of  efficiency  and 
economy  in  industry.  Gould  we  not  win  his 
sympathy  by  using  our  building  and  equip- 
ment twelve  months  in  the  year!  Would  we 
not  gain  his  further  support  by  operating 
during  the  summer  months  when  light  and 
fuel  costs  are  at  a  minimum  9 

Some  will  say  that  the  cost  of  carrying 
through  a  plan  like  the  one  proposed  would 
make  it  prohibitive  under  present  college  and 
university  endowments.  Compute  the  inter- 
est on  property  and  equipment  which  now  lies 
idle  over  one  fourth  of  the  time  and  you  have 
quite  a  sum.  Take  into  acootmt  the  effect 
of  this  seeming  indolence  on  the  capitalist 
and  ask  yourself  whether  an  efficient,  eco- 
nomic plah,  operated  twelve-months  in  the 
year  would  not  have  the  psychological  effect 
of  securing  his  support  for  increasing  the 
endowment.  The  introduction  of  the  cooper- 
ative plan  of  instruction  would  bring  him 
into  constant  contact  with  "college  men  in 
overalls"  in  his  factory  and  might  obliterate 
the  mental  image  of  the  cheer-yelling  college 
sport  with  gaudy  clothes  and  streaming  pen- 
nants whom  he  now  pictures. 

The  Summer  Session  for  Teachers. — ^When 
colleges  and  universities  operate  on  a  four- 
quarter  (all  year)  system,  public  schools  will 
fall  in  line  and  the  teacher  will  be  able  to 
attend  regular  sessions.  It  will  not  longer  be 
necessary  to  feed  him  so  many  sweetened  ex- 
tracts or  sugar-coated  courses  during  the 
summer.  The  summer  course  as  at  present 
given  is  a  drain  on  the  college  professor,  who 
in  most  instances  teaches  during  the  extra 
session  only  to  get  a  little  more  money  for 
sustenance.  Productive  scholarship  makes  an 
institution.  Together  with  an  adequate  sal- 
ary, the  professor  should  be  given  the  time 
necessary  for  outside  work,  research,  study 
and  travel. 

The  writer  wishes  to  thank  numerous  col- 


leagues with  whom  he  has  discussed  these 
plans.  Their  reaction  has  made  a  broader 
presentation  possible. 

AjiSzandsr  Silverman 
Hbad  of  the  School  or  Chxicistbt, 
Univebsitt  or  Pittsbuboh 


QUOTATIONS 

COLLEGE   DISCIPLINE 

The  charges  made  by  Albert  H..  Meads, 
father  of  the  Dartmouth  student  who  shot 
and  killed  a  fellow  student  in  a  fight  over 
illicit  whiskey,  raises  a  question  of  college 
discipline  which  will  interest  other  colleges 
besides  Dartmouth.  Mr.  Meads  demands  the 
resignation  of  President  Hopkins  of  Dart- 
mouth for  permitting  the  conditions  of 
whiskey  smuggling  from  which  the  fatal 
fight  sprang.  He  has  filed  affidavits  of  more 
than  a  hundred  students  as  to  these  condi- 
tions with  the  county  prosecutor  and  threatens 
an  appeal  to  the  Grand  Jury  in  case  his 
demand  for  the  resignation  of  President  Hop- 
kins fails. 

The  first  defense  of  President  Hopkins, 
offered  by  one  of  his  friends  in  Chicago,  is 
that  the  smuggling  of  whiskey  by  Dartmouth 
students  was  not  his  affair,  but  that  of  the 
police.  That  view  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
parents  of  students.  Most  of  them  believe 
that  in  sending  boys  to  college  during  the 
period  when  they  are  passing  from  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  adolescence  into  manhood  the 
boys  will  be  protected  from  the  consequences 
of  their  high  spirits  and  lack  of  judgment  in 
somewhat  the  same  way,  although  of  course 
to  a  lesser  degree,  than  they  have  been  at 
home.  They  feel  that  college  discipline  should 
be  more  intimate  than  that  of  police  authori- 
ties and  that  its  punishments  will  be,  if  not 
less  severe  than  those  of  the  i>olice  court  for 
infractions  of  the  peace,  at  least  less  public. 
They  look  to  college  discipline  to  protect  their 
boys  from  escapades  which  will  bring  them 
into  conflict  with  the  civil  authorities  and 
lead  to  their  arraignment  in  a  prisoner's 
dock  along  with  malefactors  of  the  town. 

Such  a  guardianship  and  restraint  has  con- 
spicuously failed  in  the  whiskey  smuggling 
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at  Dartmouth,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Meads, 
was  highly  profitable  to  the  students  and  be- 
came the  town  talk  of  Hanover.  Paying  $100 
a  night  for  a  truck  to  run  across  the  Canada 
line,  pick  up  a  load  of  cheap  whiskey  and  sell 
it  to  the  students  at  $16  a  quart,  was  a  line  of 
business  which  ought  to  have  paid  the  way  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  as  Meads's  son  was.  But 
it  is  also  a  form  of  lawbreaking  which  should 
not  have  been  permitted  by  either  the  college 
or  the  police.  The  failure  to  check  it  until 
a  homicide  resulted  gives  to  Dartmouth  an 
unpleasant  notoriety  and  serves  to  raise  the 
whole  question  of  college  discipline  in  the 
minds  of  parents. — The  Brooklyn  Eagle, 

I 

President  Hopkins  has  already  stated  that 
the  college  authorities  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  check  every  possible  source  of  supply 
of  liquors.  They  have  no  police  powers. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  curfew  laws  or 
kindergarten  restraints  in  a  college  of  young 
men,  many  of  them  of  voting  age.  They  have 
no  remedy  against  serious  offenses  except  ex- 
pulsion. They  have  no  oorps  of  detectives  to 
watch  the  movements  of  1,500  students.  Such 
a  performance  would  have  been  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  any  higher  edu- 
cational institution  which  necessarily  places 
its  students  on  their  honor  and  largely  on 
their  own  responsibility  for  personal  conduct. 

But  the  particularly  obnoxious  phase  of  such 
a  charge  against  the  president  of  the  college 
is  the  implication  that  he — not  the  govern- 
ment— ^is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  Volstead  act  in 
Hanover  or  over  the  routes  between  Hanover 
and  Canada.  Are  we  to  set  up  the  amazing 
principle  that  the  responsibility  for  the  en- 
forcement of  federal  law  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  unofficial  bodies  of  all  kinds, 
while  the  government  itself  sits  back  either 
helpless  or  indifferent?  Has  President  Hop- 
kins of  Dartmouth  or  the  president  of  any 
other  college  no  right  to  expect  that  protection 
whidi  is  assumed  to  come  from  the  govern- 
ment's enactment  and  enforcement  of  its  own 
laws!  Is  he  supposed  to  take  the  place  of 
federal   agents,  state  police,   county   sheriffs 


and  local  constables  all  over  northern  New 
England? 

Of  course  such  a  proposition  is  absurd.  It 
is  not  for  the  president  of  a  college  to  per^ 
form  the  business  of  the  government  The 
government  should  not  look  to  college  authori- 
ties to  protect  it  from  the  violation  of  its  own 
laws.  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  northern 
border  is  honeycombed  with  liquor  smuggling 
operations  of  all  kinds  from  all  sorts  of 
sources.  The  college  case  that  came  to  light 
because  of  a  tragedy  was  a  mere  incident  in  a 
business  that  has  developed  to  large  propor- 
tions under  the  Volstead  Act.  Because  state 
and  federal  authorities  are  helpless  or  in- 
different»  are  the  authorities  of  schools  and 
other  institutions,  looking  to  their  states  or 
to  the  general  government  for  protection,  to 
be  held  legally  and  morally  responsible? 
What  do  we  have  a  government  for,  if  not 
to  protect  its  people  and  its  institutions  in 
their  life  and  property,  and  against  the 
dangers  of  law  violations?  To  shout  for  law 
and  order  and  then  expect  that  somebody 
besides  government  is  to  be  the  responsible 
keeper  of  it  is  a  complete  inversion  of  the 
principles  of  civilization  and  of  human  gov- 
ernment. If  such  an  inversion  is  to  be  the 
consequence  of  prohibition,  if  a  responsibility 
that  can  be  placed  nowhere  else  is  to  be  never^ 
the  less  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
government,  all  the  perils  of  irresponsibility 
and  disorder  that  could  ever  threaten  society 
would  be  called  into  active  being. — The 
Springfield  Union,  reprinted  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Tranecript. 


LETTER  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION OF  LOS  ANGELES^ 

The  high  school  teachers  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  mass  meeting  assembled,  address  you  thus, 
in  order  to  bring  before  you  a  summary  of 
the  several  aims  of  our  recent  salary  cam- 
paign, and  a  declaration  of  our  intended 
future  action. 

Our  case  b^s  been  presented  through  the 
public  and  private  press,  by  letter,  by  mass 

1  Adopted  in  mass  meethig,  July  6,  1920,  by  the 
High  Scfhool  Teachers'  Association. 
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meetings,  by  committees  of  citizens,  by  in- 
dividual appeal,  and  by  representative  delega- 
tions from  our  members.  We  bave  carried  on 
a  dignified  campaign  before  the  public,  re- 
fraining from  personal  attacks  or  recrimina- 
tions, leaving  unquestioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
administrative  policy  of  our  schools,  and  with- 
holding from  the  great  national  magazines 
the  statements  of  the  situation  which  we  felt 
might  reflect  upon  the  fair  name  of  our  city. 

In  the  coming  year  our  task  will  be  to 
compile  data  as  to  salaries  and  living  condi- 
tions of  teachers  throughout  the  country,  with 
special  reference  to  cities  of  the  same  rank 
as  Los  Angeles.  We  shall  inaugurate  in- 
vestigations of  the  Tocal  situation,  along  lines 
as  yet  only  suggested.  We  shall  feel  it  our 
civic  duly  to  keep  the  public  informed  as  to 
actual  conditions,  and  to  take  an  active  part 
in  all  political  afFairs  bearing  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools. 

We  have  shown  that  the  salary  schedule 
offered  us  is  inadequate  for  the  proper  support 
of  our  families  under  present  living  condi- 
tions. We  consider  ourselves  entitled  not 
only  to  a  living  wage,  but  to  a  compensation 
in  keeping  with  the  worth  and  dignity  of  our 
profession,  and  we  feel  that  the  future  of  the 
school  and  the  state  is  jeopardized,  unless 
salaries  are  made  such  as  to  hold  the  best 
who  are  already  in  the  profession,  and  at- 
tract others  of  like  ability.  We  have  also 
pointed  out  that  Los  Angeles,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  largest  city  west 
of  St.  Louis,  tenth  in  size  in  the  United 
States,  is  surpassed  by  scores  of  cities  in  the 
inducements  it  offers  to  its  teachers.  Our 
plea  has  not  been  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for 
the  cause  of  education.  We  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  argument 
is  absolutely  substantiated  by  a  recent  dis- 
patch from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.,  published  in  a  local  paper. 

You  have  admitted  both  in  public  confer- 
ence and  private  conversation  that  the  sal- 
aries are  inadequate;  that  you  wish  the 
teachers  might  have  more,  and  that  it  is 
legally  possible  for  you  to  ask  a  tax  rate 
which  will  provide  more.    We  have  answered 


your  argument  as  to  the  gap  between  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  salaries  by  showing 
that  it  is  less  than  the  average  throughout  the 
countiy,  and  that  the  elementary  teachers  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  our  receiving  a  greater 
increase.  It  is  possible  that  the  obstacle  is 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  alter  a  mistoken  decision?  Why 
else  shoTild  the  justice  of  our  cause  be  ad- 
mitted, but  all  offers  of  adjustment  or  com- 
promise be  absolutely  rejected?  You  and  you 
alone^  have  the  power  to  fix  salaries. 

The  high-school  teachers  of  Los  Angeles 
have  by  a  majority  vote  to-day  in  their  several 
faculties  decided  to  accept  their  contracts  for 
next  year.  Because  of  the  low  wage  offered, 
numerous  individuals  will  be  forced  to  leave 
the  system;  we  recommend  equally  those  who 
choose  to  stay  in  the  city  schools  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis  and  those  who  feel  that  th^  must 
sedk  other  and  more  profitable  employment. 
We  who  sign  shall  give  our  best  services 
during  the  ensuing  year,  in  so  far  as  is  hu- 
manly possible  We  shall,  however,  be  ham- 
pered by  the  necessity  of  supplementing  our 
financial  resources  by  other  business  activities, 
and  by  the  acute  embarrassment  due  to  the 
psychological  reaction  against  the  values  of 
higher  education  so  generally  held  by  our 
pupils,  who  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
upon  or  even  before  graduation  from  high 
school  many  of  them  will  be  able  to  command 
from  industrial  occupations  a  compensation 
equal  or  superior  to  the  amount  received  by 
their  teachers  who  have  spent  years  in  ad- 
vanced professional  study. 

We  accept  these  contracts,  not  because  we 
think  the  compensation  adequate,  but  rather 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  injustice.  Unwilling 
to  forsake  the  children  whose  interests  we 
have  championed,  or  to  break  with  the  public, 
whom  we  know  to  be  with  us,  we  acknowledge 
that  for  the  moment  you  hold  the  key  to  the 
situation,  and  that  neither  we  nor  the  public 
can   control  your   immediate  action. 

We  are  nevertheless  confident  that,  having 
faithfully  held  to  the  obligations  of  our  pro- 
fession, we  shall  eventually  secure  a  belated 
justice. 
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Traf  ton's  Science  of  Home  and  Community 


A  book 
on  a 
new  plan 


Practical 
work 
directed 
to  self- 
activity 


The 

child's  own 
interests 
are  cap- 
italised 


TWO  R£VI£:WS 

"  Trafton's  Science  of  Home  and  Community  is  distinctive  in  plan  and  organi- 
zation of  subject  matter.  In  the  first  place,  it  frankly  breaks  away  from  any 
definite  idea  of  preparation  for  later  science  work  and  makes  its  appeal  to  the 
present  needs  and  interests  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  early  adolescent  age. 
Hence  it  attempts  to  interpret  to  the  child  the  numerous  applications  of  sci- 
ence with  which  he  is  most  likely  to  come  in  contact.  Four  types  of  practical 
work  are  outlined  as  follows :  laboratory  exercises,  demonstration,  field  exer^ 
cises,  and  projects.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  important  feature,  since  it 
renders  the  text  adaptable  to  the  varying  interests  of  individual  pupils  and 

communities." 

(From  Edncation  for  May,  1920.) 

"  No  General  Science  book  has  appeared  previous  to  this  one  which  so  well 
organizes  the  science  around  the  pupil's  environment,  and  at  the  same  time 
selects  material  important  in  itself  and  appealing  to  the  pupil." 

(From  General  Science  Quarterly  for  May,  192a) 


The  chapter  headings  indicate  how  science  is  the  background  of  daily  life  in  our 
home  and  in  our  community,  and  how  it  contributes  to  man's  comfort  and 
welfare.  They  indicate  also  the  reasons  why  the  book  appeals  so  strongly  to 
young  high  school  pupils. 


PART  I.    SCIENCE  OF  THE  HOME 
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FORTY  YEARS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

I  AM  happy  indeed  that  this  is  not  an 
obituary  or  a  memorial  exercise.  The  ooun- 
cil  is  very  mach  alive  and  promises  to  render 
greater  service  in  the  future  than  it  has  in 
the  past.  On  two  other  occasions  there  has 
gone  into  the  record  a  survegr  of  the  work 
accomplished  and  a  statement  of  the  ideals 
that  have  controlled  the  members.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  report  of  the  work  and  progress  of 
the  council  may  inspire  its  members  to  even 
greater  efforts  in  the  future. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  adequate  his- 
tory. That  would  require  a  number  of  large 
volumes.    It  is  accessible  in  the  forty  volumes 

1  From  an  address  (before  the  National  Goaiusil 
of  Edneation  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Aasoeiatioii. 


of  the  National  Education  Association  pro- 
ceedings that  cover  the  life  of  the  council. 

In  1879  the  Honorable  Thomas  W.  Bicknell, 
editor  and  founder  of  the  National  Journal  of 
Education,  set  forth  reasons  why  there  should 
be  formed  the  Cbngress  or  Oouncil  of  Educa- 
tion. He  believed  that  such  an  organization, 
made  up  of  the  leaders  in  educational  work, 
would  be  of  great  service  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  country.  He  urged  that  such  an 
organization  be  formed  at  the  summer  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Education  Association. 
W.  T.  Harris,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  A.  P. 
Marble,  Aaron  Gove,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  J.  S. 
Smarts  and  others  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussion. They  all  favored  the  formation  of 
a  council.  As  a  result  a  very  strong  and  com- 
petent committee  headed  by  Mr.  Bichnell  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  summer 
meeting.  The  report  was  pre^ted  and  favor- 
able action  ensued.  A  constitution  was 
formed  which  in  its  preamble  set  forth  the 
main  ideas  that  Mr.  BickneQ  had  presented  in 
his  editorials  and  in  his  formal  pai>er  before 
the  Department  of  Superintendenca 

The  charter  members  of  the  council  include 
the  names  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  educational  work.  A  few  of  these  are 
Barnard,  Bateman,  Bicknell,  Eaton,  Gilman, 
Gove,  Harris,  Hancock,  Hewett,  McCosh, 
Soldan,  Tarbell,  White  and  Wickersham. 

The  first  officers  of  the  council  were: 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  president;  James  Mo- 
Oosh,  vice-president;  F.  Lewis  Soldan,  secre- 
tary; J.  P.  Wickerdiam,  E.  E.  White,  Anna 
0.  Brackett,  and  William  H.  Ruffner,  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The  oouncil  throughout  its  history  has  been 
fortunate  in  its  presidents.  ,  It  may  be  inter- 
esting: to  name  a  few  of  them  so  their  names 
will  call  to  mind  at  once  their  great  service 
to  education.  Our  organization  has  strength, 
stability,  and  power  when  its  list  of  presiding 
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offioors  includes  sucli  men  as  White,  Baker, ' 
Hinsdale,  DeOarmo,  Soldan,  Harper,  Swain, 
Koyes  and  Owen. 

It  has  heen  the  aim  of  the  counoil  from  the 
first  to  enroll  in  its  membership  the  men  and 
women  of  the  profession  who  were  best  able 
to  render  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Members  have  been  selected  because 
it  was  believed  they  had  something  to  con- 
tribute rather  than  that  the  council  would 
benefit  them. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  council  it  was 
decided  to  carry  on  the  work  through  twelve 
committees.  For  a  number  of  years  these 
twelve  committees  were  provided  for  by  the 
constitution.  They  were  as  follows:  state 
school  systems,  city  school  systems,  higher 
education,  secondaiy  education,  elementaiy 
education,  normal  education,  technical  eduoar 
tion,  pedagogics,  education  of  girls,  hygiene 
in  education,  educational  literature,  and  edu- 
cational statistics. 

The  membership  of  the  council  was  limited 
to  sixty.  Each  committee  was  made  up  of 
five  membero.  Hence,  for  a  number  of  years, 
every  mfimber  of  the  council  was  engaged  in 
work  upon  some  special  topic.  The  reports  of 
committees  under  the  various  headings  named 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  council  many 
yean. 

In  the  years  1890  to  1900  a  great  deal  of 
time  was  devoted  to  teohnioal  education  and 
also  to  rural  sdioola.  Men.  of  far  seeing 
vision  like  Woodward  and  White  led  the  way 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  most  valuable 
work.  It  was  through  this  same  period  that 
considerable  discussion  c^itered  about  higher 
education,  particularly  with  reference  to  uni- 
versity ideals.  The  real  meaning  and  purpose 
of  the  land  grant  colleges  were  set  forth  in 
dear,  forcible  and  adequate  terms. 

In  1898  the  council  was  reorganized  and 
became  the  agent  of  the  National  Education 
Association  for  determining  and  directing  in- 
vestigations. For  a  number  of  years  follow- 
ing 1898  no  investigations  were  undertak^i 
by  the  National  Association  until  they  were 
first  approved  by  the  council  through  its  ap- 
propriate committee.    At  the  time  of  this  re- 


organization the  twelve  committees  provided 
for  in  the  old  constitution  were  abandoned. 
Since  that  time  investigating  committees  have 
been  appointed  as  occasions  presented  them- 
selves. 

The  investigations  carried  on  by  committees 
of  the  council  in  the  last  decade  are  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  splendid  work  done  by  the 
council  in  its  earlier  days.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  committee  has  had  more  profound  in- 
fluence upon  the  school  thought  and  practise 
of  America  than  the  committee  on  health 
problems  headed  by  Thomas  D.  Wood.  An- 
other committee  that  has  rendered  unusual 
service  is  the  committee  on  superintendent 
problems,  headed  by  John  W.  Carr.  One 
would  be  foolish  should  he  attempt  to  estimate 
the  value  to  the  whole  country  that  has  come 
from  the  committee  on  thrift  education, 
headed  by  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  and 
financed  in  large  part  by  S.  W.  Strauss.  The 
committee  on  racial  well-being,  headed  by 
Helen  C.  Putnam,  has  interested  many  people 
in  this  most  important  subject.  James  T. 
Joiner's  committee  on  rural  schools  prcHnises 
to  give  to  the  country  a  report  that  will  go  to 
the  bottom  of  this  important  subject 

BOBERT  S.  AlST 

Universitt  or  Mains 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

THE  ATTENDANCE  AT  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES 

BuRiNO  the  second  semester  of  the  college 
year  of  1919-20,  the  number  of  students  in 
the  Qerman  universities  amounted  to  more 
tiian  82,000,  of  whom  some  8,000  were  women, 
according  to  a  report  found  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Frankfurter  Zevtung  and  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times.  Besides  the  students 
in  the  regular  colleges  there  were  18,000 
studying  in  the  technical  institutions  and 
10,000  attending  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  bringing  the  total  up  to  approxi- 
mately 110,000.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  re- 
port that  while  the  attendance  at  the  uni- 
versities showed  a  slight  decrease^  the  tech- 
nical institutions  registered  material  gains, 
an  indication  of  a  turn  toward  practical 
studies. 
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The  number  of  students  for  the  different 
branches  were  as  follows:  medicine,  19,584 
against  16,048  in  the  summer  of  1914;  philol- 
ogy, philosophy  and  history,  17,888  against 
14,436;  law,  16,625  against  9,842;  political 
economy  and  agriculture,  10,385  against  8,876; 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  10,125 
against  8,182;  dentistry,  8,307  against  976; 
evangelical  theology,  8,486  against  4,874; 
Catholic  theology,  1,686  against  2,058;  phar- 
macy, 952  against  1,100;  veterinary  medicine, 
544  against  208,  and  forestry,  296  against  211. 

The  number  of  women  students  of  theology 
ia  increasing. 

The  smaller  colleges  have  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  larger  institutions.  Tubingen, 
Wuizbur^,  Giessen,  Rostock,  Jena  and  Mun- 
ster  have  larger  comparatiye  increases  to  show 
than  Berlin,  Munich  and  Heidelberg.  The 
increases  were: 

Berlin,  1,409;  Munich,  699;  Leipsig,  627 
Bonn,  502;  Frankfurt,  468;  Freiburg,  446 
Monster,  411;  Breslau,  898;  Heidelberg,  891 
Jena,  848;  Marburg,  836;  Oottingen,  816 
Cologne,  805;  Hamburg,  300;  Tubingen,  214 
Wurzburg,  209;  Halle  204;  Greifswald,  150 
Giessen,  144;  Eostock,  187;  Kiel,  136;  and 
Erlangen,  72. 

The  exact  number  of  women  students  was 
8^22,  in  comparison  with  3,914  five  years 
ago  and  2,000  ten  years  ago.  The  proportion- 
ate number  of  women  students  increased  from 
4  to  11  per  cent.  The  studies  taken  up  by 
women  were:  Philosophy,  philology  and  his- 
toiy,  8,200  oomi>ared  with  2,000  five  years  ago; 
medicine  2,192  against  944;  mathematics  and 
science,  1,200  against  691;  law,  1,150  against 
185;  dentistry,  182  against  65;  pharmacy,  180 
against  16. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  different 
universitiee  during  the  spring  seasons  was: 
Berlin,  14,487;  Leipsig,  11,496;  Munich,  6,218; 
Bonn,  5,188;  Munster,  4,811;  Frankfurt,  4,286; 
Halle,  8,843;  Freiburg,  8572;  Gottingen,  8,886; 
Heidelburg,  8,286;  Tubingen,  8,076;  Jena, 
2,854;  Marburg,  2,778;  Wurzburg,  2,709; 
Cologne,  1,843;  Erlangen,  1,609;  Hamburg, 
2,189;  Giessen,  1,981;  Greifswald,  1,907;  Kiel, 
1,843,  and  Bostock,  1,598. 


The  number  attending  the  polytechnic  in- 
stitutes was:  Charlottenburg,  8,168;  Munich, 
2,811;  Hannover,  2,572;  Dresden,  2,168; 
Stuttgart,  1,602;  Karlsruhe,  1,538;  Darmstadt, 
1,487;  Aachen,  994;  BraunBchweig,  872;  Dan- 
zig, 800,  and  Breslau,  679. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION   FOR  WOMEN   IN 
ENGLAND 

A  MEETING  was  held  last  montih  in  London  to 
establish  the  training  of  women  as  skilled  agri- 
cultural workers  on  a  national  basis.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  magndficent  woik  achieved, 
■especially  during  the  war,  by  Swanl^  Horti- 
CTiltural  College,  in  increasing  every  class  of 
Jiome-grown  foods,  and  also  in  food  preserva- 
ition,  the  ministry  of  agriculture  proposes  to 
^Hot  a  treasury  grant  of  £10,000  for  the  re- 
equipment  and  farther  development  of  this 
training  ooUegei,  provided  the  public  contrib- 
utes an  equal  sum.  Never  has  the  national  need 
for  scientific  food  production  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  remunerative  and  healthy  employ- 
;ment  for  educated  women  on  tfie  oiiier,  been 
greater.  .Swanley  has  full  capacities  for 
(Carrying  out  both  idiese  works  of  iMtional  im- 
(portance  once  the  ravages  of  five  years  of  war- 
shortages  have  been  repaired,  and  the  urgently 
needed  new  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  library 
and  students'  hostels  have  been  erected  and 
equipped.  The  great  demand  for  women  work- 
ers in  agidculture  and  horticulture  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  applications  from  employ- 
ers for  Swanley  students  rose  from  130  in  1914 
to  648  in  1918.  Professor  Eeeble,  of  Oxford 
University*  pointed  out  that  the  future  culti- 
jvation  of  England  would  become  more  and 
more  intensive,  and  liiat  this  intensive  eulti- 
(Vation  is  now  of  ibe  greatest  national  value;, 
significance,  and  economic  justification.  Plans 
for  the  new  science  buildings  at  Swanley  are 
now  ready  and  the  site  is  selected.  It  only 
remains  for  the  public  to  provide  the  £10,000 
required  to  secure  the  treasury  grant  for  this 
urgent  work  of  national  utility.  The  appeal 
recently  issued  is  signed  by  Lord  Ernie,  late 
president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries;  Lord  Lamboume,  president  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society;  Professor  J.  Bret- 
land,  Fanner;  Professor  Eeeble;  Lady  North- 
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cliffe^  and  Viscountess  Fahnoutli,  chairman  of 
the  govemingr  body,  Swanl^  College.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  is  needed  at  once,  and  £50,- 
000  for  Ihe  complete  installation  of  the  science 
department  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
college  and  of  the  intei»iye  training  grounds. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION   OF 
UNIVERSITY   WOMEN 

The  first  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  University  Women 
was  held  at  Bedford  OoUege,  London,  on  July 
12-14.  According  to  the  announcement  the 
federation  has  been  formed  to  promote  under- 
standing and  fellowBhip  between  educated 
women  of  different  nations^  and  to  unite  them 
into  a  league  to  further  their  common  inter- 
ests and  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  in- 
ternational sympathy  which  must  form  the 
basis  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  prac- 
tical means  by  which  the  federation  seeks  to 
realize  its  aims  are:  (1)  Organization  of  a 
system  of  exchange  of  lecturers  and  scholars 
of  different  universities.  (2)  Provision  of 
international  scholarships  and  traveling  fel- 
lowships, particularly  the  endowment  of  post- 
graduate and  research  scholarships.  (3) 
Establishment  of  dub-rooms  and  hostels  for 
international  hospitality  in  the  various 
centers  of  university  life.  (4)  Useful  co- 
operation with  the  National  Bureaus  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  various  countries. 

It  was  expected  that  at  the  opening  exer- 
cises Lord  Orey  would  give  an  address,  and 
the  women  founders  of  the  federation,  Pro- 
fessor Caroline  Spurgeon,  of  Bedford  College, 
Dean  Virginia  Gildersleeve,  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, New  York,  and  Professor  Winifred 
Cullis,  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women,  would  also  speak  on  the  organization 
and  work  of  the  League.  Senorita  M.  de 
Kaeztu,  a  pioneer  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  Spain,  has  united  the  Spanish 
graduates  into  an  association,  for  which  she 
planned  to  speak  at  the  conference.  Mile. 
Amieux,  the  directrice  of  the  Ecole  Normale 
de  Sevres,  represented  France,  as  a  delegate 
of  the  Soci6t6  feminine  de  Rapprochement 
TJniversitaire.    Delegates  were  expected  from 


Italy,    Holland,    Belgium,    Norway,    Sweden 
and  all  the  British  Dominions. 

SCHOOL  OF  PAN-AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

The  Summer  School  of  Pan-American  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  inaugurated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pan-American  Union  and  de- 
signed to  foster  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  its  trade  with 
other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemiephere;,  be- 
gan its  regular  classes  in  Washington  last 
week  in  the  Pan-American  building. 

Eepresentatives  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
and  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce cooperated  in  working  out  ihe  general 
plan  for  the  Washington  school,  but  as  they 
were  unable  with  their  limited  budgets  to  take 
care  of  the  details,  this  function  was  intrusted 
to  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  and 
Dr.  Owens,  the  director  general  of  this  body, 
organized  the  courses  and  selected  the  teach- 
ing force.  The;  work  of  the  school  is  in  four 
divisions:  (1)  Languages,  including  commer- 
cial Spanish  and  Portuguese;  (2)  salesman- 
ship ;  (8)  the  documentary  technique  of  foreign 
trade,  and  (4)  Pan-American  commerce. 
There  are  morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions. 

Experts  from  the  Department  oi  Commerce 
and  from  the  Pan-American  Union  have  been 
detailed  to  advise  the  students  concerning 
their  work.  Dr.  Roy  S.  MacElwee^  fovmerly 
professor  of  foreign  trade  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  now  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  is  dean  of  the  schooL 
William  A.  Beid,  foreign  trade  adviser  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  will  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  documentary  tedinique  of  for- 
eign trade;  Professor  Arturo  Torres,  of  the  de- 
partment of  Spanish  of  New  York  University, 
will  give  a  course  in  commercial  Spanish,  and 
Professor  Joaquin  de  S.  Coutinho,  of  George- 
town University,  will  give  a  course  in  commer- 
cial Portuguese.  The  work  in  Pan-American 
commerce  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Julius  Klein,  formerly  of  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration  and  at 
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present  commercial  attacM  to  Argentina;  Ed- 
ward F.  Feely,  commercial  attache  to  Mexico; 
W.  M.  MaTile,  treasurer  of  the  Federal  Export 
Corporation,  New  York,  and  B.  0.  Qetsinger, 
formerly  connected  with  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  faculty,  special 
lecturers  hAve  been  aecured  for  occasional  ad- 
dresses. Among  these  are  Secretary  Alexander, 
of  die  Department  of  Commerce;  Admiral  W. 
S.  Benson,  dhairman  of  the  Shipping  Board; 
Federico  A.  Pezet,  the  Ambassador  from  Peru; 
J.  Antonio  L.  Gutierrez,  the  Minister  from 
Honduras;  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  of 
Florida,  and  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education. 

THB  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND 
A  NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

At  its  Montreal  convention  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  repeated  the  action  taken 
at  St  Paul  and  Atlantic  Oity  in  favor  of  a 
national  department  of  education. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  education, 
as  unanimously  adopted,  reads  as  follows : 

The  Ameriean  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  St. 
Paul  and  Atlantie  City  conventions  has  placed 
itBelf  squarely  behind  the  principles  of  a  Federal 
department  of  education  and  Federal  aid  to  the 
atatcB  in  the  encouragement  of  general  education. 
The  Atlantic  City  convention  strongly  indorsed  this 
•pecific  measure,  the  Smith-Towner  bill  revised. 
Yoor  committee  again  commends  the  executive 
eoandl  and  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
for  the  part  they  took  in  the  preparation  and  in- 
troduction of  the  ibill.  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
tfaat  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  under  even  deeper 
obUgations  to  the  schools  than  is  any  section  of  the 
nation,  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  our 
public  school  system  is  assigned  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. But  realising  with  equal  force  the  value 
of  local  initiative  and  experimentation  within  the 
▼arions  states,  the  bill  completely  safeguards  local 
autonomy,  providing  that  all  the  educational  fa- 
olitieB  encouraged  by  its  provisions  ^all  be  or- 
ganized, supervised  and  administered  exclusively  by 
the  legaOy  constituted  authorities  within  the  sev- 
eral states. 

Tour  committee  recommends  that  in  conformity 
with  the  action  of  previous  conventions  the  presi- 
dent and  exeeotive  council  be  instructed  to  use  the 


full  influence  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  support  of  H.  B.  7  and  8.  1007  in  the 
approaching  short  session  4x1  Congress  and  that 
state  and  city  central  bodies  be  asked  to  urge  vig- 
orous support  of  thds  measure  upon  their  Congress- 
men and  Senators. 

THE  PENNIMAN  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  OF  TALE 
UNIVERSITY 

In  last  week's  issue  of  this  journal  there 
was  given  an  account  of  the  library  of  edu- 
cation given  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  Dr.  James  H.  Penniman^  who  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  1884,  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  a  collection  now  nimibering  some 
12,000  volumes.  With  the  creation  of  the  new 
department  of  education  Dr.  Penniman,  has 
made  known  his  intention  to  present  to  Yale 
University  a  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable 
works  on  education  as  a  memorial  to  his 
parents. 

The  basis  will  be  the  present  library  of  edu- 
cation, numbering  about  20,000  volumes, 
which  is  to  form  a  part  of  and  be  known  as 
the  Penniman  Memorial  Library  of  Educa- 
tion. Plans  are  being  made  for  the  houdng 
of  this  library  near  the  seminary  rooms  and 
studies  of  the  department  of  education,  and 
adjoining  similar  collections  in  philosophy, 
psychology  and  other  related  subjects.  While 
this  valuable  professional  library  will  be  used 
chiefly  by  the  Department  of  Education,  it 
will,  like  the  other  libraries,  be  open  to  all 
members  of  the  university  and  to  visiting 
scholars.  The  Penniman  Memorial  Library 
of  Yale  University  has  been  unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  the  university  library  committee, 
which  arranged  to  have  a  special  bookplate 
for  the  Penniman  Library,  to  provide  a 
special  room  in  the  new  library  building  and 
to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  tablet. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Spright  Dowell,  state  superintendent  of 
Alabama,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  liie 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Luther  J.  Pollard,  formerly  of  Lombard 
College,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  de- 
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partment  of  education  at  the  University  of 
Maine. 

John  T.  Metoalf,  psychological  examiner 
with  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Wei- 
fare>  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  psychology  in  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Metcalf  has  'been  instractor  in  p^- 
chology  at  Princeton  Universil^  and  at  Smith 
College.  He  holds  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
Yale,  1913. 

Miss  Serafika  Facinelli,  of  Bock  Springs, 
has  been  appointed  deputy  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  the  state  of  Wyoming  to 
succeed  Miss  Mai;garet  MuUieonb 

Harold  S.  Dow,  formerly  principal  of  tiie 
Tra<?y  Grammar  School  at  Lynn  for  three 
years,  and  now  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  superintendency  of  the  Swampscott 
(Mass.)  schools  and  wiU  assume  his  new  work 
in  the  autunm.  He  succeeds  W.  M.  Whitman, 
who,  on  July  1,  went  to  Marquette,  Mich. 

Everett  W.  Ireland,  a  resident  of  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  director  of  city 
continuation  schools.  He  graduated  from  tiie 
Somerville  High  School  in  1907,  from  Tufts 
College  in  1911,  and  recently  has  been  an  in- 
structor at  Wentworth  Institute. 

Superintendent  Rutterford,  of  Eugene, 
Ore.,  has  entered  on  educational  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  Navy. 

Frederick  A.  Alden,  M.A.,  for  the  past  three 
years  associate  headmaster  of  Columbia  Gram- 
mar School,  New  York  City,  has  been  ap- 
pointed headmaster,  following  the  retirement 
of  B.  H.  Campbell,  who  has  held  the  position 
for  fifty  years.  Columtbia  Grammar  School  was 
founded  as  a  preparatory  school  to  Columbia 
College. 

Helen  H.  Halm  has  resigned  her  ixxsition  as 
professor  of  domestic  art  in  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  to  take  charge  of  training  teachers 
of  vocational  home  economics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona. 

HoLBROoK  Working,  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


Professor  W.  E.  Lassetter,  state  super- 
visor of  rural  schools  for  Arkansas^  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy,  on  July  10,  at  his  home  in 
Little  Rock. 

Professor  G.  C.  Comstock  retires  at  this 
time  from  the  deanship  of  the  graduate  school 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  research  work 
of  the  Washburn  Observatory.  Professor  C. 
S.  Slichter  assumes  the  office  of  dean. 

DAvm  Allan  Robertson,  associate  professor 
of  English  and  secretary  to  the  president,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  new  office  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  that  of  dean  of  the  colleges  of 
arts,  literature,  and  science. 

Mr.  Philip  Joseph  Hartoo,  academic  regis- 
trar of  the  University  of  London,  has  accepted 
the  appointment  of  vice-chancellor  of  the  new 
University  of  Decca,  in  Bengal. 

The  University  of  Peking  has  called  Dr. 
Karl  Holl,  of  Karlsruhe,  as  professor  of  Ger^ 
manic  philology. 

Regis  Michaud,  professor  of  French  in  the 
University  of  California,  has  been  awarded 
the  Prix  Montyon  by  the  French  Academy  in 
recognition  of  his  books  "Emerson**  and 
"Mystiques  et  Realistee  Anglo-Saxons.'* 

Professor  James  Henry  Breasted,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  oriental  languages 
and  literatures  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  has  been  in  the  Near  East  as  director  of 
the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  university,  in  ad- 
dition to  previous  purchases  has  found  many 
opportunities  for  enriching  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum  from  objects  in  Egypt  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. Dr.  Breasted,  who  recently  gave  the 
commencement  address  at  the  Syrian  Prot- 
estant College  at  Beirut,  was  expected  to 
reach  New  York  July  17. 

Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Har^ 
vard  University,  and  Dean  J.  R.  Jewell,  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  were  speakers  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  West  Tennessee 
Teachers'  Association. 

The  New  England  Associations'  Summer 
conference  on  vocational  guidance,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Harvard  Summer  School  and 
the  Boston  University  Summer  Session,  was 
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held  on  July  30.  Addresses  were  niade  on  the 
creneral  topic  of  Vocational  Guidance  by  Dean 
Henry  0.  Holmes,  of  ihe  graduate  school  of 
education  of  Harvard  University;  Superin- 
tendent Frank  Y.  Thompson,  of  the  Boston 
piiblic  schools;  Henry  S.  Dennison,  president 
of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 
iFramingham,  Mass.;  Dr.  John  M.  Brewer,  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  of  vocational  guidance  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Meyer  Bloomfield,  in- 
dustrial counselor^  of  Boston. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Boberts  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation of  Tennessee  and  the  Monteagle  Chau- 
tauqua and  Summer  Schools,  Monteagle, 
Tenn.,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
^U  hold  a  citizens'  conference  on  education  at 
Monteagle,  August  2-7.  The  conference  topic 
-will  <be  '*  Practical  and  x>os8ible  ideals  in  edu- 
cation for  the  South.'' 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
19^ational  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent 
Teachers'  Associations  was  held  last  month  in 
the  Assembly  Boom,  State  Capitol,  Madison, 
Wisconsin*  A  correspondent  states  that  it  was 
one  of  the  largest  conventions  ever  held  and 
was  marked  by  a  noteworthy  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  progressiveness.  In  Wisconsin,  as  in 
many  otiier  states,  the  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation work  is  being  vigorously  pushed  by  the 
State  Education  Department.  At  lihe  triennial 
election  of  officers,  the  following  were  chosen: 
President,  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Geoige  B.  Chandler,  Bocky  Hill,  Connecticut; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Joseph  Garibaldi, 
Charlotte,  N.  C;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Hubert  N. 
Rowell,  Berkeley,  Calif. ;  Auditor,  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Bemington,  East  Providence,  B.  I.;  His- 
torian,  Mrs.  Giles  Scott  Bafter,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Beports  showed  an  increase  in  member- 
fihip  for  ^e  year  April,  1919,  to  April,  1920, 
of  more  than  90,000.  The  total  membership 
to-day  is  over  218,000.  The  goal  for  the  com- 
ing year  is  1,000,000  members. 

For  six  months  Dr.  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford, 
associate  professor  of  sociology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  secretary  of  the  American 


Sociological  Society,  has  been  with  the  War 
Department,  assisting  in  starting  the  educa- 
tional work  among  the  soldiers.  He  has  as- 
sisted in  writing  the  textbooks  used  in  the  basic 
course  in  citizenship  and  was  sent  to  Camp 
Lee,  Yiiginia,  to  give  an  exhibition  of  this 
course  before  a  committee  of  Congress.  He 
also  made  a  presentation  of  the  work  in  gen- 
eral education  before  a  dinner  of  over  a  hun- 
dred senators  and  representatives  at  lihe  Army 
and  N^avy  Club  in  Washington.  Professor 
Bedford  has  been  sent  by  the  War  Department 
to  study  the  work  in  training  for  citizenship 
offered  by  the  laiger  unofficial  organizations  in 
the  United  States  and  to  make  suggestions  on 
Americanization  and  citizendiip  training  to 
all  the  departments  and  most  of  the  bui^us 
of  the  federal  government.  He  has  also  been 
sent  to  several  of  the  largest  cities  to  explain 
the  army  education  to  recruiting  officers, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  civic  oiganizations. 
Dr.  Bedford's  position  has  been  that  of  de- 
velopment expert  in  general  education. 

A  "  GO  TO  SCHOOL  "  drive  will  be  conducted 
this  summer  by  the  Board  of  Education 
among  the  200,000  illiterates  and  non-English 
speaking  persons  in  Manhattan  and-  Ibe 
Bronx.  The  summer  evening  schools  will  be 
utilized  in  this  Americanization  campaign. 
The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Board  of  Education  employ 
a  substitute  supervisor  in  the  evening  schools 
to  have  charge  of  this  work  during  July  and 
August  Copies  of  the  census  sheets  contain- 
ing the  names  and  addresses  of  these  200,000 
persons  are  now  on  file  in  the  Evening  School 
Bureau,  which  has  made  a  set  of  index  maps 
to  accompany  this  material  and  make  it 
available. 

In  his  recent  convocation  statement  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson  announces  a  new  five-year  plan  for 
securing  $10,000,000  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  university.  In  September,  1919,  the 
board  of  trustees  appropriated  the  income  of 
$2,000,000  endowment  toward  increasing  the 
salaries  of  members  of  the  faculties.  For  the 
budget  of  1920^21  the  board  has  voted  the  in- 
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come  of  $2,000»000  more  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  maximum  which  may  be  reached  by  a 
professor  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  literature 
and  science  and  in  education,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  equal  to  that  provided  in  any  Amer- 
ican university.  For  salary  increases  already 
made  or  authorized  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  as 
additional  endowment  is  needed.  The  new 
plans  involve  also  the  formation  of  certain 
institutes  within  the  graduate  school,  these 
institutes  being:  devoted  to  conducting  such 
research  and  such  training  in  pure  science  as 
has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  application 
of  the  sciences  to  the  industries.  The  insti- 
tutes proposed  are  those  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry, plant  agriculture,  mining  and  the  sci- 
ence of  education. 

Wells  College  has  been  granted  $225,000 
by  the  General  Education  Board  toward  the 
$700,000  which  the  college  proposes  to  raise 
as  a  fund,  the  inoome  of  which  will  be  used 
for  increasing  the  salaries  of  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  President  Macmillan.  The  income  from 
this  $225,000  will  be  paid  annually  by  the 
(General  Education  Board  as  from  J\ily  1, 
1920,  even  before  the  principal  is  available. 

Tuition  in  the  undergraduate  departments 
of  Yale  University  will  be  increased  from 
$240  to  $300  with  the  fall  term.  The  oor- 
I>oration  at  a  recent  meeting  sanctioned  the 
increase,  and  provision  is  made  whereby  a 
student  now  in  college  who  may  feel  obliged 
to  do  so  may  ask  that  the  increase  be  omitted. 
In  April,  1919,  the  tuition  fee  was  increased 
from  $160  to  $240. 

A  SUM  of  £165,000  from  the  bequest  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Dunn  has  been  given  to  the 
University  of  Combridge  for  the  endowment 
of  an  institute  of  biochemistry. 

Guillermo  Joaquin  de  Osma,  founder  of 
the  Institute  de  Valencia  de  Don  Juan  at 
Madrid,  has  offered  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford a  sum  of  $10,000,  for  the  foundation  of 
a  studentship  to  be  held  by  a  member  of  the 
imiversity  studying  in  Madrid  in  connection 
with  the  institute. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  University  Library 


at  L^den  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  July 
12.  The  official  ceremony  will  take  place 
later. 

In  the  Berlin  Schloss,  the  former  Emperor 
William's  town  residence,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spree,  is  now  installed  the  Psychological  In- 
stitute of  the  University  of  Berlin.  Scaffold- 
ing is  still  up  and  workmen  are  repairing  the 
front,  which  was  badly  scarred  in  parts  by 
machine  gun  fire  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

A  LETTER  to  the  London  Times  signed  by  P. 
Giles,  vice-chancellor  (master  of  Emmanuel 
College),  Henry  Bond  (master  of  Trinity 
Hall),  A.  W.  Ward  (master  of  Peterhouse),  G. 
A.  Weekes  (master  of  Sidney),  states  that  there 
has  been  formed  in  Cambridge  a  committee, 
similar  to  that  at  Oxford,  to  give  what  assist- 
ance is  possible  to  the  distressed  universities 
of  Central  Europe.  A  report  received  from 
Mr.  Ralph  Butler,  a  member  of  the  British 
Food  Mission  in  Vienna,  shows  that  the  dis- 
tress among  the  professors  and  teachers  of  that 
university  amounts  to  sheer  destitution.  It  is 
stated  on  the  best  authority  that  ''  the  annual 
income  of  a  professor  at  the  university  is, 
under  present  conditions,  quite  inadequate  to 
provide  for  the  recipient,  his  wife  and  one 
child  a  single  suit  of  clothes,  a  single  set  of 
underclothing,  and  a  single  pair  of  shoes 
apiece,  and  that  without  making  any  provision 
for  rent,  board  and  firing.''  The  committee 
has  issued  an  appeal  for  Vienna  to  resident 
memJbers  of  the  university,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
non-resident  Cambridge  men  will  also  con- 
tribute. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  as  quoted  in  the 
Journal  of  Education,  has  an  editorial  leader 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  117  county 
superintendents  of  Geoigia  make  county  super- 
vision incidental.  Here  is  a  report  on  the 
other  work  of  the  117  county  superintendents : 
Twenty-two  are  lawyers;  38  are  farmers;  9  are 
preachers;  8  are  merchants;  3  are  real  estate 
dealers;  2  are  bank  cashiers;  1  is  a  dentist;  5 
are  doctors;  3  are  bookkeepers;  2  are  editors; 
3  are  cotton  dealers;  3  are  automobile  sales- 
men and  garage  men;  3  are  teachers;  1  is  a 
soft  drink  bottler;  1  is  a  piano  tuner. 
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Mr.  John  D.  Bookefelleb,  Jb.»  has  giyea 
the  new  numagement  of  the  New  York  State 
Beformatory  for  Women  in  Bedford  the  use 
of  the  social  hygiene  bureau  and  laboratory 
situated  alongside  the  institution,  for  the 
study  and  scientific  treatment  of  prisoners. 
The  laboratory  was  built  and  equipped  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000.  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Prison  Commission,  recently 
urged  that  the  laboratory  be  taken  over.  It 
was  closed  four  years  ago  when  Miss  Helen  A. 
Cobb,  recently  resigned,  became  superintend- 
ent of  Bedford  Beformatory.  Miss  Florence 
Jones,  the  new  superintendent,  and  Dr.  Phyllis 
Blanchard,  have  been  appointed  psychiatrist, 
were  in  conference  in  relation  to  the  psychi- 
atric work.  Mr.  Bockefeiler  has  consented  to 
let  the  new  administration  use  the  laboratory 
at  a  rental  reported  to  be  $1  a  year. 


DISCUSSION   AiND   CORRESPONDENCE 

EDUCATIONAL  80CI0L00T  AGAIN 

To  THE  Editor  op  School  and  Society  :  Pro- 
fessor Buediger's  excellent  analysis  of  the 
terminology  of  "Educational  Sociology"  in 
School  and  Societt  for  July  17,  1920,  sug- 
gests two  questions  of  detail  as  to  which  more 
ezhaustiTe  analysis  seems  needed. 

What  is  "  an  applied  science  "  ?  Is  it  logical 
or  in  accordance  with  any  prevailing  usage,  to 
speak  of  medicine  as  "an  applied  science '^^ 
Agricultore?  Navigation?  Engineering? 
War?  In  each  of  these  fields  of  high  human 
endeavor  there  are  "  applied  ^  valuable  contri- 
butions from  eadi  of  several  sciences;  but  in 
eadi  case,  the  field  ordinarily  draws  from  only 
portions  of  each  particular  science.  Medicine, 
as  a  field  of  practise  wherein  science  is  exten- 
sively applied,  draws  from  physiology,  chemis- 
try, bacteriology,  optics,  magnetism,  and  now 
/even  psychology  and  meteorology.  There  is 
certainly  good  precedent  for  the  "hybrid  "  sub- 
jects, agricultural  chemistiy,  mathematics  of 
navigation,  engineering  economics.  Columbia 
University  offers  courses  in  "  military  geology  " 
(for  proepective  army  officers),  economic  min- 
eralogy    (for    mining    engineers),     surgical 


pathology,  industrial  chemistry,  and  food 
analyeds  (t.  e.,  food  chemistry). 

"An  applied  science  draws  its  data  not 
from  one  but  from  many  sources.'^  Again  the 
question:  is  it  useful  or  logical  to  eall  a  field 
of  human  work  "  an  applied  science.'^  Each 
one,  even  of  the  best  defined  fields  like  medi- 
cine, farming  and  war  draws  from  the  ^e 
arts,  the  practical  arts,  and  speculation  as  well 
as  from  the  sciences.  We  used  to  distinguish 
between  "applied"  and  "pure"  mathematics; 
but  experience  proved  that  such  dietinctions 
were  unserviceable.  The  mathematics  "ap- 
plied" in  medicine  is  not  l^e  same  as  the 
,mathenuttics  applied  in  fanning,  just  as  that 
applied  in  mining  engineering  differs  from 
both  the  others. 

In  view  of  the  great  variety  of  sciences 
drawn  on  for  data  in  all  departments  of  work 
in  which  "practical  arts"  and  "mysteries" 
are  yielding  to  scientific  processes  it  would 
seem  that  the  only  logical  and  helpful  use  of 
the  term  "applied  science"  is  to  be  found  in 
designating  that  body  of  data  from  a  "sci- 
ence "  which  is  applicable  in  one  field  of  prac- 
tise. By  this  test  each  of  the  following  is 
properly  "an  applied  science":  industrial 
chemistry;  navigational  astronomy;  aeronaut- 
ical mechanics  (or  physics);  tozicological 
^chemistry;  agricultural  bacteriology;  military 
geology. 

In  the  more  advanced  fidids  of  practise^  of 
.course,  single  words  are  often  substituted  for 
the  dual  term.  Thus  medicine  gives  dermatol- 
x)gy,  ophthalmology,  urology,  and  the  like. 
Farming  gives  agronomy  and  marketing. 
J  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  evolution  of  a 
;field  of  practise,  before  data  from  the  various 
sciences  can  be  extensively  employed,  it  is  use- 
ful to  discuss,  organize  and  interpret  available 
,data  as  "principles."  We  can  still  speak  of 
.the  "principles"  of  education,  of  salesman- 
ship, and  of  literary  production.  But  who 
speaks  of  the  "principles"  of  medicine,  of 
farming,  of  structural  architecture,  or  of  min- 
ing engineering? 

,  Similar  distinctions  are  possiible  in  connec- 
tion with  fields  of  organized  knowledge  other 
than  the  sdences.     For  years  teachers  have 
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studied  the  history  of  education;  while  anny 
officers  in  training  have  given  attention  to  war 
or  military  history.  Dressmakers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  interior  decorators,  on  the  other, 
have  gone  to  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts  for 
;9uch  contributions  as  would  serve  their  re- 
^spective  needs.  And  of  course  the  world's  lit- 
erature has  ibeen  repeatedly  canvassed  by 
patriots,  or  reformers,  or  educators  for  the 
^specific  inspiration  and  motive  power  each 
^lass  of  woricers  could  find  therein. 
I  One  is  surprised  to  find  an  educator  respon- 
sible for  Professor  Huediger's  second  conten- 
tion— to  the  e£Fect,  namely,  that  teachers  should 
^ve  as  sociology  ''  the  straight  goods  under  a 
^raight  title."  All  kinds  of  vocational  sdiools 
— ^medicine,  engineering  and  war,  no  less  than 
salesmanship,  farming,  and  elementary  school 
teaching — ^are  constantly  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  '^art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting." 
The  boy  in  a  good  farm  school  needs  in  his 
preparation  something  from  each  of  these  sci- 
(snces:  chemistry,  bacteriology,  biology,  eco- 
nomics, meteorology,  biology,  physics  and 
physiography.  But  it  is  Utopian  to  propose 
that  he  seriously  study  all  of  these  as  pure 
sciences.  In  training  elementary  school  teach- 
ers we  have  long  included  those  contributions 
;from  history  (educational  history),  philosophy, 
jpsychology,  physiology,  economics  and  the  like 
-that  might  prove  professionally  helpful.  If  it 
should  seem  tiiat  something  (much  or  little) 
^rom  sociology  will  give  guidance  to  educators 
^n  class-room  work,  supervision,  or  administra- 
tion, then  logically  we  should  select  the  useful 
jtnaterial  rather  than  force  them  to  take  soci- 
ology as  a  whole. 

\  It  is  true  that  professional  schools,  yielding 
Jbo  a  very  questionable  pedagogy,  have  always 
tried  to  force  the  student  to  master  the  basic 
"pure"  sciences.  But  engineering  and  agri- 
<cultural  colleges  have  been  long  tending  to- 
jwards  a  sounder  pedagogy  which  draws  upon 
the  respective  sciences — including  mathematics 
and  economics— only  when  and  as  occasion  re- 
quires. And  of  course,  the  adoption  of  the 
i"  case  method  "  in  law  schools  was  a  revolution 
in  the  same  direction. 

Unless  psychology,  physiology,  biology,  his- 


tory, sociology  and  economics  are  for  prospec- 
tive teachers'  sources  of  specific  hd.p  towards 
(the  performance  of  their  work,  there  are  no 
more  reasons  why  they  ethould  study  all  or  por- 
tions of  these  subjects  than  that  they  should 
study  all  or  portions  of  astronomy,  archeology 
or  Brahministic  theology.  But  at  best  the  sub- 
jects first  named  yield  only  some  values  for 
teachers.  Economy  and  efficiency  certainly 
demand  that  those  having  special  time  and 
facilities  gather  the  useful  materials  under 
such  groupings  as  educational  biology  (as  a 
basis  of  the  physical  education  and  hygiene  of 
ithe  child),  educational  psychology  (as  a  basis 
of  methods  of  training  and  instruction),  edu- 
cational sociology  (as  a  basis  of  determining 
desirable  objectives)  and  educational  hiertory 
(as  a  basis  of  vision  and  perspective). 

Davto  Snedden 


QUOTATIONS 

THE    TEACHERS'    UNION    AND    DR.    TILDSLBY 

The  Teachers'  Union  statement  on  the 
Tildsley  case  is  commendable.  Naturally 
pleased  at  the  demotion  of  Dr.  Tildsley,  the 
union  nevertheless  denounces  the  method  used 
to  accomplish  the  resTilt.  "We  do  not  ap- 
prove," says  the  declaration,  "the  action  of 
the  board  in  practically  dismissing  educa- 
tional officers  with  out  so  much  as  a  frank 
statement  to  the  public  of  the  reason  for  the 
dismissal."  The  union  recognizes,  in  other 
words,  that  there  are  two  entirely  distinct 
issues  in  this  case.  One  is  Dr.  Tildsley^s 
"reign  of  intellectual  autocracy,"  as  the 
Teachers'  Union  calls  it,  which  many  of  Dr. 
Tildsley's  best  friends  have  always  regarded  as 
indefensible.  The  other  issue  is  the  merit 
system  in  education,  and  the  teachers  of  New 
York  are  just  as  vitally  concerned  with  that 
issue  as  Dr.  Tildsley  is.  If  an  associate 
superintendent  can  be  let  out  in  this  way, 
without  warning  or  explanation,  no  person  in 
the  school  system  is  safe,  no  matter  what  the 
tenure  law  may  be.  It  is  a  credit  to  the 
Teachers'  Union  that  it  distinguishes  between 
the  two  issues,  and,  regardless  of  how  its 
members  may  feel  toward  the  official  involved, 
recognizes  that  the  method  used  by  the  Board 
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of  Education  in  this  case  is  a  menace  to  the 
entire  teaching  staff. — Th9  New  York  Evening 
Post. 

BMTRANCB   TO    THE    ENGLISH    UNIVERSITIES 

The  frontier  between  school  and  university 
has  recently  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion. The  prime  minister's  committee  on 
science  recommended  that  eighteen  should  be 
the  normal  age  of  entry  from  secondary 
schools  to  the  universitieSy  and  in  making  that 
recommendation  it  was  supported  by  all  the 
witnesses  who  gave  evidence  on  the  subject. 
The  Board  of  Education,  by  its  efforts  to 
standardize  the  second  school  examinations, 
and  by  watching  the  advanced  courses  given 
in  schools,  has  done  much  to  direct  the  studies 
of  those  who  really  are  in  the  post-matricula- 
tion stage  while  at  school;  and  the  universi- 
ties are  faced,  more  than  ever  before^  by  the 
problem  of  how  to  arrange  for  students  who 
enter  with  wide  differences  of  attainment. 
There  is  but  one  solution;  elasticity  of  organ- 
ization, both  in  the  matter  of  examinations 
and  in  that  of  prescribed  courses.  During  the 
past  year  a  consultative  council,  on  which 
were  representatives  of  seven  universities  and 
four  associations  of  school  teachers,  has  been 
formed  by  the  Association  of  Science  Teach- 
ers in  order  to  discuss  the  overlapping  of 
school  and  university  training.  As  a  result, 
a  resolution  was  sent  to  the  various  universi- 
ties urging  them  "to  recognize  the  value  of 
the  i>ost-matriculation  work  in  efficient  schools 
by  accepting  the  passing  in  subjects  in  one  of 
the  ajyproved  second  school  examinations  as 
exempting  from  the  corresponding  subjects  in 
the  intermediate  examination  and  the  first 
medical  examination  of  the  university."  The 
Association  of  Science  Teachers  is  to  be  con- 
^rratulated  on  organizing  the  discussions 
which  have  led  to  this  expression  of  opinion 
by  a  body  well  constituted  to  view  the  situ- 
ation from  opposite  sides. — Nature, 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

THiRTY-nvE    representatives    from    junior 
colleges  located  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 


United  States  assembled  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
June  80  and  July  1,  at  the  call  of  the  United 
States  Oommissioner  of  Education,  to  discuss 
the  problems  and  functions  of  the  junior  col- 
lege. The  conference  included  representatives 
from  both  the  private  and  public  junior 
colleges. 

The  program  was  divided  into  four  general 
topics:  The  place  of  the  junior  colleges  in  our 
educational  system;  the  problems  of  the  pri- 
vate junior  colleges;  the  growth  and  problems 
of  public  junior  colleges;  and  the  curriculum 
of  the  junior  colleges. 

Oonunissioner  Claxton  called  attention  to 
the  tremendous  demand  for  college  trained 
men  and  the  increasing  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation. He  emphasized  that  even  to  do  the 
same  quality  of  work  as  before  the  war,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  would  need  to 
double  their  incomes.  Colleges  and  xmiver- 
sities  supported  by  public  funds  will  undoubt- 
edly be  able  to  do  this;  but  numerous  small 
colleges  supported  by  private  funds  will  prob- 
ably be  unable  to  do  so,  and  should  not  at- 
tempt to  give  the  expensive  courses  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  but  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  less  expensive  but  no  less 
important  freshman  and  sophomore  work. 
Two  hundred  and  seven  of  the  574  colleges 
and  universities  reported  in  1915-16  (the 
latest  figures  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation) incomes  of  less  than  $50,000  per  year. 
In  this  group  the  average  annual  income  per 
student  ranges  from  about  $75  to  $145.  This 
amount  compares  very  unfavorably  with  the 
average  annual  incomes  per  student  received 
by  other  colleges  and  universities,  viz.;  $185 
for  those  with  annual  incomes  of  $50,000  to 
$100,000;  $250  for  those  with  annual  incomes 
of  $100,000  to  $250,000;  $335  for  those  with 
annual  incomes  of  $250,000  to  $500,000;  $375 
for  those  with  annual  incomes  of  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000;  $450  for  those  with  annual  in- 
comes of  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000;  and  $500 
for  those  with  annual  incomes  over  $2,000,000. 
It  seems  obvious,  the  commissioner  declared, 
that  the  colleges  with  the  least  annual  in- 
come, in  order  to  do  a  high  quality  of  work. 
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shoTild  confine  themselves  to  the  least  ex- 
pensive courses  in  higher  education,  which,  in 
general,  are  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years. 

A.  Boss  Hill,  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  welcomed  the  advent  of  the 
junior  colleges  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
large  universities  of  the  enormous  burden  of 
the  first  two  years  of  university  work.  He 
declared  that  so  long  as  the  universities  had 
to  devote  so  much  of  their  time  to  freshmen 
and  sophomores  it  would  be  imi>ossible  for 
them  to  perform  the  task  for  which  th^  were 
originally  founded,  namely,  technical  and  pro- 
fessional training,  which  comes  for  the  most 
part  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  and  in 
postgraduate  work.  The  cordial  relationship 
betwen  the  junior  colleges  in  Missouri  and  the 
State  University  received  appropriate  recog^ 
nition. 

James  M.  Wood,  of  the  Stephens  Junior 
College^  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, emphasized  the  function  of  the  junior 
college  in  the  professional  fidid.  He  pointed 
out  the  tremendous  importance  of  adjusting 
the  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  to  modem 
social  needs. 

John  W.  Million,  of  Hardin  OoUege,  showed 
the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  junior 
colleges  in  states  containing  inadequate  high- 
school  facilities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  over- 
crowded imiversities,  on  the  other.  Smaller 
classes  and  the  opportunity  to  remain  at  or 
near  home  for  two  years  longer,  he  declared 
was  a  great  advantage  from  the  student's 
point  of  view. 

A  great  development  of  the  public  junior 
college  during  the  next  ten  years  was  freely 
predicted  by  a  number  of  men  connected  with 
this  work.  A.  M.  Bainter,  of  Kansas  Oity; 
David  MacEenzie,  of  Detroit;  and  J.  Stanley 
Brown,  formerly,  of  Joliet,  described  the 
enormous  growth  in  the  numbers  of  students 
attending  the  public  jimior  colleges  located  in 
those  cities.  Satisfactory  relations  have  been 
established  with  the  state  universities,  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  is  regarded  as  being 
the  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  done  during 
the  first  two  years  at  the  large  universities. 


While  the  junior  colleges  will  always  be  im- 
portant as  feeders  for  the  great  universities^ 
many  of  the  representatives  at  the  conference 
believed  that  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
the  junior  college  as  a  completion  school. 
Many  students  who  are  either  unable  or  do 
not  desire  to  complete  a  full  four-year  course 
at  a  college  or  university  can,  as  experience 
demonstrates,  prepare  themselves  adequately 
for  various  useful  vocations.  Charles  S. 
Stewart,  of  the  Orane  Junior  College  in 
Chicago,  described  the  work  of  that  institu- 
tion along  these  lines.  Merton  E.  Hill,  of  the 
Junior  College  of  Agriculture,  Ontario,  Cali- 
fornia, emphasised  the  fact  that  junior  col- 
leges should  meet  local  needs.  The  realiza- 
tion of  this  principle  led  to  the  establishment 
of  this  junior  college  of  agriculture,  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  state  officials, 
is  filling  a  very  important  function  as  a  .com- 
pletion school  for  the  study  of  agriculture 
peculiar  to  Southern  California. 

Mr.  F.  M.  McDoweirs  paper  on  "The 
Curriculum  of  the  Junior  Colleges''  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  summary  of  these  ideas.  In 
it  he  showed  that  some  students  continue 
their  work  at  the  imiversity  in  arts  and 
science;  others  begin  the  study  of  professions, 
law,  medicine,  and  engineering;  still  others 
complete  their  work  upon  graduation  from 
the  junior  college  and  go  into  a  variety  of 
vocations  or  into  teaching.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, the  junior  college  should  adjust  its 
curriculum  to  the  needs  of  as  great  a  variety 
of  these  students  as  local  needs  demand  and 
financial  resources  permit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  the 
representatives  of  the  junior  colleges  agreed 
that  the  conference  had  been  very  helpful 
and  stimulating.  Accordingly,  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  form  a  permanent  organ- 
ization. David  MacKenzie,  of  Detroit,  was 
chosen  as  the  first  president,  and  Miss  Martha 
MacEenzie  Beid,  of  William  Woods  College, 
Fulton,  Mo.,  secretary-treasurer.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  hdd  at  Chicago,  in  February. 

Gbobob  F.  Zook 
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Two  Important  Additions  to  the  Literature 
of  Vocational  Education 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

An  Introduction  to  Vocational  Education 

By  PRESIDENT  David  Spencb  Hill,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico. 

A  systematic  pioneer  study  of  the  problems  of  vocational  education — 
an  almost  encyclopedic  treatment  of  this  vast  field  based  on  years  of  ex- 
perimental investigation  in  the  fields  of  education  and  of  industry. 

The  book  presents  an  interesting  summary  of  facts,  principles,  and 
illustrations  covering  such  vital  topics  as :  The  relation  of  public  education 
to  democracy ;  the  meaning  of  vocational  education ;  its  bearing  on  poverty, 
crime,  disease ;  federal  legislation ;  the  problems  of  agricultural,  industrial 
and  commercial  education ;  problems  and  practices  in  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  girls  and  women ;  research  in  relation  to  industrial  education ;  an 
appraisal  of  modern  applications  of  scientific  psychology. 


Vocational  Education 


By  David  Snedden,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University. 

This  book  reviews  the  essential  pedagogical  problems  that  arise  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  a  system  of  vocational  education.  It 
presents  the  aims  and  methods  involved  in  this  movement  with  definite 
suggestions  for  more  effective  vocational  preparation.  Various  types  of 
vocational  education  are  defined  and  explained. 

Professor  Snedden  out  of  fifteen  years*  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
is  able  to  give  very  specific  suggestion's  on  many  of  the  problems  that  are 
still  puzzling  educators.  If  vocational  training  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  general  education  of  all  who  attend  the  public  schools  what  is 
to  be  its  relation  to  our  educational  systems?  Where  and  how  should 
vocational  schools  be  organized?  What  shall  be  done  in  preparation  for 
the  highly  specialized  vocations?  What  are  the  specially  significant  cur- 
rent problems  of  industrial,  homemaking,  agricultural,  and  commercial 
education  ? 
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LIBERTY  AND  PROGRESS^ 
Whatever  you  do^  wherever  you  go^  I  ap- 
peal to  you  to  cherish  alwaya  the  ideale  dear 
to  the  heart  of  youth.  Foremost  among  them 
is  liberty.  And  liberty  to-day  is  seriously 
imperiled  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in 
America.  The  Bussian  revolution  overthrew 
the  tyranny  of  the  Czars  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  But  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  has  become  a  ruthless  sys- 
tem of  political  and  economic  despotism. 
Here  in  America  we  have  seen  representatives 
of  the  people  expelled  from  the  Legislature 
of  a  great  state  because  their  views  were  dis- 
approved by  the  majority  of  their  colleagues. 
And  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice  in  its 
campaign  against  the  '^Beds"  is»  according 
to  the  dean  of  the  Barvard  Law  School  and 
his  fellow  investigators,  constantly  violating 
the  right  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  danger  to  liberty  is  two-fold.    First, 
most  people  have  not  faith  in  the  might  of 

1  Conelnding  part  t>f  the  commeneement  address 
of  the  retiring  president  of  Cornell  University. 


truth  and  ri^ht  Secondly,  most  people  can 
not  tolerate  views  and  sentiments  different 
from  their  own.  The  result  is  that  majox^ 
itieSy  or  even  minorities  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion resort  to  force  to  make  their  cause  pr^ 
vail.  Yet  if  there  is  anything  clear  in  history 
it  is  that  all  good  and  great  causes  are  at  the 
outset  championed  by  an  individual  or  a  small 
group  of  individuals.  Consequently  nothing 
is  so  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  oommunily, 
and  nothing  so  inimical  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  as  interference  with  liberty. 
This  applies  to  liberty  in  every  form  and  every 
field — ^to  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  teaching  and  inquiry,  free- 
dom of  organization,  and  freedom  of  political 
parties  and  platforms.  The  only  limit  to 
universal  and  absolute  freedom  is  the  safely 
of  the  Bepublic  when  menaced  by  violence  or 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  others  when 
these  are  lawlessly  invaded. 

Americanism  has  always  been  the  i^ynonym 
of  freedom.  I  deplore  it  all  the  more  there- 
fore that  in  the  last  year  American  legislators 
and  administrators  have  borrowed  from  Bus- 
sian Bolsheviks  the  niiethod  of  forcible  sup- 
pression of  party  rivals.  Such  a  policy  would 
quickly  and  irrevocably  undermine  our  gov- 
ernment. And  it  is  for  the  universities, 
which  breathe  the  air  of  freedom  and  could 
not  live  without  it,  to  raise  their  voice  in 
protest  and  warning.  Any  limitation  of  free- 
dom is  sure  to  end  in  despotism.  And  the 
despotism  of  a  mob  is  no  better  but  rather 
worse  than  the  despotism  of  a  monarch. 

Beverence  the  ideals  of  your  youth  I  say. 
And  these  include,  besides  liberty,  fair  play 
and  justice.  There  is  no  more  perfect  democ- 
racy in  the  world  than  a  university  com- 
munity. Educated  young  men  insist  on  equal 
treatment  for  all  under  the  same  conditions. 

Now  the  world  of  to-day  is  menaced  by 
class  favoritism.    Every  class,  which  is  strong 
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enougrhy  or  which  is  efficiently  organised,  or 
which  holds  some  vital  j^ace  in  the  eoonomy 
of  the  national  life  and  seryice,  is  clamoring 
for  special  favors.  These  privileges  must  be 
got  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  of  the  com- 
mtinity,  against  whom  therefore  they  involve 
unjust  discrimination. 

There  is  no  duty  more  urgently  incumbent 
on  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizens  to-day 
than  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole  against  the  privileges 
of  any  class  or  against  favoritism  to  any 
group.  We  must  stand  up  for  justice  to  all. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  preserving  the 
Bepublic.  For  if  injustice  is  once  tolerated, 
if  one  class  is  permitted  to  batten  on  the  rest 
of  us  or  to  lord  it  over  the  rest  of  us,  the 
cement  which  holds  our  society  together  is 
gone,  and  the  Republic  will  either  be  dissolved 
by  revolution  or  transformed  into  a  despotism. 
The  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  Bolsheviks 
in  Russia  rests  on  class  favoritism.  Here  in 
America  we  simply  will  not  endure  tyranny. 
So  that  for  us  the  alternative  is  either  a 
Republic  governed  in  justice  or  a  revolution 
to  secure  one.  And  this  dreadful  possibilily 
is  to  be  averted  only  by  jealously  guarding,  in 
small  matters  as  in  great,  these  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  liberty  on  which  our 
Republic  was  builded.  For  the  guardianship 
of  these  ideals  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
graduates  of  our  colleges  and  universities  who, 
in  virtue  of  their  education,  are  pre-eminently 
fitted  to  render  this  service  to  the  nation. 
You,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  must  live  honor- 
able lives,  you  must  be  faithful  workers,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  you  must  be  wise,  patrotic 
and  helpful  citizens  of  our  great  Republic. 

Reverence,  I  repeat,  tthe  ideals  of  your 
youth.  I  have  already  mentioned  liberty 
which  is  the  inspiration  of  all  youthful 
spirits,  and  justice  or  fair  play  which  is  the 
supreme  principal  that  regulates  their  con- 
duct There  is  not  time  now  to  make  the  list 
exhaustive.  But  there  is  one  other  high  ideal 
of  youth  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  this 
occasion  to  pass  over  in  silence.  I  refer  to 
the  ideal  of  progress,  which  is  the  inexhaus- 
tible hope  and  belief  of  every  youthful  heart. 


You  can  not  find  a  young  man  or  woman, 
least  of  all  in  America,  who  is  not  inspired  by 
the  conviction  Ihat  the  future  will  be  better 
than  the  past  and  present^  and  that  their  own 
achievements  will  be  far  greater  and  nobler 
than  any  yesterday  has  ever  recorded. 

Mankind  is  saved  and  ennobled  by  the 
courageouis  and  sublime  hopefulness  of  youtL 
For  what  men  do  always  stands  in  dose  rela- 
tion to  what  they  believe:  their  achievementa 
are  the  outcome  of  their  hopes  and  aims.  St 
Paul  declared  in  ever-memorable  words  that 
the  greatest  things  in  the  world  were  these 
three,  faith,  hope  and  charity.  And  of  ihem 
faith  and  hope  are  the  natural  inheritance 
of  youth.  But  faith  and  hope  are  the  mother 
of  all  adventure,  the  source  and  inspiration  of 
all  high  endeavor.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  all  that  is  worth  while  in  our 
lives  is  the  mere  verification  of  our  hope  and 
faith. 

This  has  a  profound  bearing  on  national 
as  well  as  individual  life.  If  age  and  ex- 
perience generally  make  men  conservatiye^ 
youth  is  progressive  and  even  radical.  When 
I  am  asked  what  this  nation  is  likely  to  be- 
come in  twenty  or  thirty  years  I  answer  that 
it  will  be  more  or  less  a  replication  of  tiie 
sentiments  and  ideas  that  now  sway  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  rising  generation.  And 
that  is  why  in  politics,  for  example,  a  pro- 
gressive party  or  a  progressive  group  is  always 
necessary.  Youth  will  have  changes.  And  if 
they  can  not  be  carried  out  in  an  orderly  and 
gradual  manner  there  is  no  escape  from 
revolution. 

This  is  a  truth  of  great  and  vital  impor- 
tance at  the  present  time.  The  strain  of  the 
great  war  has  exhausted  mankind  and  pro- 
duced both  revolution  and  reaction.  In  Eu- 
rope the  danger  is  from  revolutions.  Here  in 
America  the  greater  danger  is  in  reaction. 
But  the  American  people  will  no  more  per- 
manently endure  reactionary  Bourbonism  than 
red  and  raving  Revolution.  But  they  do  de- 
mand progressive  reform  and  th^y  are  certain 
to  insist  on  it.  And  the  reactionaries  who 
oppose  all  change  are  simply  working  in  the 
interest    of    revolution.    Indeed    I    do    not 
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hesitate  to  say  that  here  in  America  they  are 
a  greater  menace  than  t^e  radicals  themselves. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman 


iA^ 


£DUCATIONA|.  £VJSNT# 

BXTBN^ON     OF     AGRICULTURAL     HOlfB 
^COROlflCS  INSTRUCTION  IN  BBLOIUM 

It  is  reported  in  the  Experiment  Station 
Record  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
Belgium  has  appointed  in  each  proyince  a 
woman  state  adviser  of  agricultural  home  eco- 
nomics instruction,  chosen  from  among  the 
instructors  of  itinerant  agricultural  home  eco- 
nomics schools.  The  duties  of  these  advisers 
will  be  to  promote  economic  and  social  prog^ 
ress  in  rural  districts,  and  to  aid  farm  women 
in  the  better  fulfillment  of  their  duties  as  the 
mothers  of  families,  housekeepers,  and  collab- 
orators of  the  farmers  in  the  field  and  in  aigri- 
cultural  social  work.  This  will  be  done  prin- 
cipally by  means  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, verbal  and  written  advice,  efforts  to 
pramote  the  success  of  the  temporary  agri- 
cultural home  economics  schools,  the  organi- 
zation of  professional  agricultural  unions  for 
farm  women,  visits  to  markets,  etc  As  the 
result  of  a  study  in  foreign  countries  last 
summer  by  the  inspectors  of  agricultural  home 
economics  instruction  in  Belgium,  there  will 
be  opoied  in  October,  1920,  a  state  higher 
normal  institute  of  agricultural  home  eco- 
nomics. The  object  of  this  institute  will  be 
not  only  the  training  of  teachers  of  agricul- 
tural home  economics  but  also  of  giving 
fanners'  daughters  an  opportimity  to  receive 
instruction  in  this  subject  and  of  developing 
in  them  a  love  for  country  life.  It  will  com- 
prise Flemish  and  French  sections,  and  appli- 
cants for  admission  must  possess  a  teachers' 
diploma  or  certificate  of  secondary  studies  or 
their  equivalent.  The  instruction,  which  will 
be  theoretical  and  practical,  will  be  distributed 
over  five  semesters,  and  will  include  religion; 
p^chology;  pedagogy,  applied  natural  sci- 
ences, anatomy,  biology,  physiology,  and 
bygiene;  domestic  economy,  nutrition,  sewing, 
borne  managemwt,  and  rural  esthetics;  gar- 
ifBmkg,  poultiy  raising,  care  of  domestic  ani* 


mals,  daiiying,  and  cheese  making;  small 
rural  industries;  elements  of  social  economy, 
law,  ooxmnerce,  and  accounts;  literature  and 
languages;  and  arts. 

THE  *'  SURVEY  "  AND  THE  COST  OP  PRINTING 

The  Survey,  an  excellent  weekly  journal  of 
social,  industrial  and  educational  progress, 
makes  a  statement  concerning  the  difficulties 
under  which  journals  of  this  character  are 
published  at  this  tima    It  says : 

Beginning  with  July,  the  Survey  entered  npon  a 
semi-montihly  sehedule,  to  run  through  August  ft«^ 
into  September,  as  part  of  a  deli4)erate  plan  of 
meeting  a  rise  in  publication  costs  that  is  little 
short  of  staggering.  Printing  has  gone  up  25  per 
cent,  since  January,  when  it  was  already  high. 
Paper  is  twice  what  it  was  laKt  year,  four  and 
one  half  tunes  what  it  was  hefore  the  war,  and 
scarcely  to  he  had  at  any  price  in  regular  and 
sufficient  deliveries  tar  weekly  use. 

Commercial  magazines  here  and  there  are  skip- 
ping summer  issues  as  well  as  raising  prices.  The 
only  prudent  thing  dhv  the  Survey  to  do  was  to 
tear  a  leaf  f  ix>m  this  business  practise  and  stretch 
our  dwindling  reams  of  paper  oTcr  as  long  a  period 
as  possible  toward  the  happy  time  when  shortage 
of  wood  pulp,  insufficiency  of  freight  cars  and 
strikes  of  itailway  men  are  no  longer  the  regular 
order  of  the  day. 

Our  plan  of  bridging  the  gap  has  been  worked 
out  in  detail,  with  paper  stodc-book  in  one  hand, 
budget  in  tihe  other.    It  embraces  six  steps: 

1.  Cheaper  paper  purdiaeed  for  weekly,  and  now 
for  magazine  issues  at  a  saving  of  several  thousand 
dollars  for  a  summer,  but  even  ao  at  a  price  far  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  our  regular  stock  a  year  ago. 

2.  Double  magazine  numbers  postponed  until  fall, 
when  the  paper  market  may  he  more  nearly  normal. 

3.  Advertising  rates  raised. 

4.  Weekly  subscription  prices  raised  from  $4  a 
year  to  $5  a  year,  beginning  July  1. 

5.  Price  of  single  copies  raised. 

6.  Midsummer  issues  combined. 

In  August  there  will  be  two  issues,  in  September 
two,  with  the  expectation  of  resuming  weekly  pub- 
lication before  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Survey  will  be  changed  in  no  essential  point 
of  character.  It  merely  meets  an  unusual  and  try- 
ing situation  by  pulling  in  its  belt  a  notch  and 
calling  twice  a  month  instead  of  four  times. 
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MOVING    PICTURES    AND    SCHOOL    CHILDREN 

Oharobs  that  many  of  the  smaller  motion- 
picture  theaters  of  New  York  City  exert  an 
unfavorable  influence  on  children  are  con- 
tained in  a  series  of  reports  by  public  school 
principals  made  public  by  the  National  Motion 
Picture  Leasrue,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  William 
L.  Ettinger,  superintendent  of  schools,  accord- 
ing to  an  abstract  in  School, 

The  principals  were  practically  unanimous 
in  condemning  present  conditions,  but  th^ 
declared  that  they  were  in  no  way  hostile  to 
motion  pictures  and  theaters  as  such.  One  of 
them  stated  that  she  considered  ^^the  motion 
picture  the  greatest  evil  to-day  for  our  boys 
and  girls,''  but  added  that ''  it  could  easily  be 
made  one  of  the  greatest  moral  means  for 
them." 

A  common  complaint  was  laxity  in  obsenr- 
ance  of  the  law  forbidding  the  admission  of 
children  to  theaters  unless  accompanied  by 
their  imrents  or  guardians.  Some  proprietors 
were  declared  to  ^wink"  at  the  law  for  the 
sake  of  financial  gain.  Others  were  said  to 
have  '^  professional  guardians  "  in  their  pay  to 
take  children  seeking  admission  into  the 
theater  and  leave  them  there.  Another  variety 
was  said  to  be  the  "voluntary  guardian,"  a 
well  meaning  person  who,  through  misguided 
sympathy  for  a  child  or  group  of  children, 
passed  them  into  the  theater.  A  third  and 
more  sinister  variety  was  stated  to  be  the 
vicious  habitu6  of  the  theater  who  buys  tickets 
for  young  girls  and  sits  with  them  in  the 
darkened  recesses  of  the  theater. 

A  nimaber  of  the  principals  found  theaters 
unclean  and  poorly  ventilated.  Complaints 
also  were  made  of  the  practise  in  some 
theaters  of  permitting  boys  and  girls  to  sit 
together  in  the  darkened  galleries  of  the 
theaters  without  adequate  supervision.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  galleries  be  open  to 
men  and  boys  only. 

Complaint  was  made  of  the  sensational 
character  of  the  playbills  in  front  of  some  of 
the  theaters.  The  serial  was  condemned  by 
some  of  the  principals,  both  on  the  groimd  of 
its  sensationalism,  and  because  it  was  said  to 
form  the  motion-picture  habit^  which  in  some 


cases  had  led  boys  and  girls  to  steal  to  get 
money  to  see  the  various  ^'episodes." 

Suggestions  looking  to  improvement  of  con- 
ditions were  made  by  many  of  the  principals. 
The  common  opinion  was  that  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  between  the  school  au- 
thorities whereby  special  showings  of  films 
suitable  for  children  might  be  scheduled  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  attendance  of  the 
children  of  particular  schools  in  a  body  or  by 
as  many  as  cared  to  attend. 

In  making  the  reports  public  Mrs,  Adele  F. 
Woodward,  president  of  the  National  Motion 
Picture  League,  asked  for  help  to  remedy  the 
conditions  of  which  complaint  was  made. 

PROVISIONS  OP  THE  UTAH  SCHOOL  LAWS 

The  following  provisions  enacted  last  year 
by  the  Utah  legislature  are  given  in  a  pamphlet 
circulated  by  a  state  educational  campaign 
committee : 

Every  parent,  guaflrdian,  or  otSier  peraon  baTing 
control  of  any  minor  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  any  minor  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  has  completed  the  eighth  grade,  shall  be 
required  to  send  such  minK)r  to  a  regular  public  or 
private  scihool  at  least  thirty  weeks  ea<^  school 
year,  unless  such  minor  is  legally  excused  to  enter 
employment;  and  if  such  minor  is  excused,  the 
said  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  shall  be  re- 
quired to  send  such  minor  to  a  part-time  school  or 
a  continuation  school  at  least  144  hours  per  year. 

A  part-time  school  or  class  estaiblished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  Act  shall  provide 
an  education  flor  children  who  have  entered  em- 
pk)yment  which  shall  be  either  supplemental  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  continue  tibeir 
general  education,  or  promote  their  civic  and  voea- 
tional  intelligence.  Part-time  schools  or  classes 
established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  in  session  mot  less  than  four  boors 
a  week  between  the  hours  of  8  ^.M^.  and  6  p.]C. 

Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  employing  a 
oihild  who  comes  within  the  provisions  of  this  Aet 
shall  permit  the  attendance  of  such  child  upon  a 
part-time  scfaool  or  class  whenever  such  part-tiine 
school  or  class  shall  have  been  established  in  the 
district  where  the  child  resides  or  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorised  to 
appoint  a  state  director  of  bealth  eduoation  and 
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to  fix  hit  salaiy  and  determine  his  qnaliiieationa. 
Under  the  State  Board  of  Edaeajtion,  the  direetor 
of  health  education  shall  exereiae  general  super- 
▼ieory  control  of  health  ednoation  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  consisting  of  hygiene,  sanita- 
tion, physical  education,  and  recreation.  He  shall 
advise  with  local  boards  of  education  in  regard  to 
organization  and  effective  means  of  preserving  and 
promoting  the  health  and  physical  welfare  of 
school  children  and  of  children  of  pre-school  age 
as  provided  for  in  this  act. 

The  boards  of  education  of  all  eehool  districts  of 
the  state  are  aulihorised  to  adopt  such  reasonable 
measures  for  health  edueatwn  and  to  incur  such 
reasonable  expense  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  the  physical  welfare  of  children  of 
pre-school  age  in  their  respective  districts,  includ- 
ing the  education  of  parents  in  matters  pertaining 
to  child  welfare.  The  power  herein  granted  to 
local  boards  of  education  siiall  only  be  exercised 
nith  the  conaent  of  the  paiests. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall 
have  all  necessary  authority  ...  to  administer  the 
fonds  provided  by  the  federal  government  and  the 
state  of  Utah  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for 
the  promotion,  aid,  and  maintenance  of  .  ,  .  educa- 
tion in  bealth  and  in  civic  and  patriotic  service 
continuing  over  the  entire  year  in  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  of  Utah. 

Every  alien  person  residing  in  this  state,  except 
those  who  may  be  physically  or  mentally  disquali- 
fied, between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five 
years,  who  does  not  xKwaess  such  ability  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  the  English  language  as  is  re- 
quired for  the  oompletion  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the 
pnhlic  schools  of  the  state,  shall  attend  a  public 
evening  school  dass  for  at  least  four  hours  a  week. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district  may, 
and  upon  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
eation  shall,  establish  and  maintain  for  at  least 
200  hours  during  the  school  year  elasses  in  Eng- 
fish,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Ck>nstitution 
of  the  United  States,  American  history,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  bear  on  Americanization,  as  a 
pait  of  the  public  schools. 

Any  district  board  of  education  may  establish 
and  maintain  all-day  vocational  schools  or  elasses 
giving  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects,  trade 
or  industrial  subjects,  or  home  economics  subjects; 
evening  schools  or  ehisses,  giving  instruction  sup- 
plemental to  the  daily  employment  of  students; 
sad  part-time  schools  or  elasses,  giving  instruction 
to  promote  civic  and  voeational  inteUgenoe;  and 
nay  gemote  sdueat&on  in  health  and  in  civic  and 


patriotic  service  continuing  over  the  entire  year; 
and  may  raise  and  expend  money  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  money  is  raised  and  expended  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

THS    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OP    CORPORA. 
TION  TRAINING 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  has  ap- 
proved a  plan  to  establish  an  American  Insti- 
tution of  Industry  and  Commerce.  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Bennison,  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  wiU  undertake  the  incorpora* 
tion  and  M  S.  Sloan,  president  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Edison  Company,  chainnan  of  tlie  finance 
committee. 

The  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools,  or,  as  it  will  be  known  in  the  future, 
the  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Training,  has  154  members,  comprising  some 
of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country.  F.  C. 
Henderschott,  mana^rins  director  of  the  asso- 
ciation, places  the  coiid>ined  capital  of  the 
membership  at  about  $8,000,000,000  and  the 
number  of  employees  at  between  600,000  and 
800,000.  There  are  approximately  240,000  em- 
ployed in  lihe  steel  industry,  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  employs 
about  150,000,  and  the  International  Harvester 
Company  about  40,000. 

Four  sites  are  now  being  considered  for  the 
institute:  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittflft>urgh 
and  New  York.  The  program  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  at  least  $100,000  a  year  for  the 
next  three  years. 

In  the  articles  of  incorporation  the  follow- 
ing objects  of  the  institution  are  set  forth : 

The  particular  object  of  the  institution  is  the 
founding  of  an  organisation  that  shall  eontribute 
in  every  way  possible  to  the  mutual  benefits  of  aH 
concerned  in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises; 
to  develop  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  em- 
ployee and  to  coordinate  his  best  interests  with 
those  of  empk>yers;  to  devel<^  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  efficiency  in  industrial  operations;  to  have 
courses  in  established  educational  institutions  ex- 
panded to  meet  more  fully  the  needs  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  to  eaeourage  all  bxaaehea  of 
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literature,  seienoe  and  art  or  any  of  them  that  per- 
tain to  indufltrj  and  conuneree. 

THE  NEW   YORK   STATE  FEDERATION    OF 
LABOR'S    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAM 

Thb  report  of  the  oommittee  on  education 
of  the  New  York  State  Federation,  presented 
to  the  state  organization  at  its  annual  con- 
vention at  Binghamton  this  week,  sajs : 

While  lome  progress  was  made  in  seenring  better 
pay  for  teachers  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture there  is  rtill  a  wide  gap  between  the  saTaries 
paid  and  the  amount  necessary  to  attract  the  most 
efficient  and  capable  talent  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  we  urge  that  additional  increases  be 
inunediaitely  gnnited  to  penniit  teachers  to  live  in 
health  and  comfort 

Much  of  the  success  in  securing  increased  sal^ 
aries  for  teacfaem  at  the  kat  session  w«s  due  to 
unanimity  among  the  teachers  themselvea  in  co- 
operation with  the  Staite  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
we  can  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  well 
known  and  sucdessf  ul  policy  of  our  unions  that  in 
"unity  there  is  strength."  We  inyiite  them  to  be- 
come affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  thereby  take  their  proper  place  with 
the  great  Amierican  labor  movement  in  its  ever 
onward  and  euocessf  ol  march  of  progress  tor  the 
securing  of  better  and  more  equitable  justice  for 
humanity.  The  State  Iteration  of  Labor  will 
give  every  possible  aid  to  assist  the  teachers  in 
organizing  unions. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  committee 
on  education  include  a  state  law  to  furnish 
free  text-books  to  all  school  children,  legisla- 
tion to  compel  state  and  local  educational 
authorities  to  provide  dental,  optical,  medical 
and  surgical  care  for  all  pupils,  compulsory 
establishment  of  kindergartens,  free  school 
lunches,  the  repeal  of  the  state  law  giving  a 
charter  to  the  Eockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
General  Education  Board,  compulsory  educa- 
tion of  children  up  to  the  sixteenth  year, 
limitation  of  prevocational  training  to  chil- 
dren of  fourteen  years  and  over  and  of  voca- 
tional training  to  children  of  sixteen  years 
and  over,  more  free  state  scholarships  for 
public  school  graduates  in  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  improved  facilities  for  play  and 
gymnastic  training,  establishment  of  state  and 
city  supervised  vacation  camps,  a  state  law 


providing  for  salaries  for  members  of  boards 
of  education  and  their  selection  by  election 
instead  of  by  appointment,  the  appointment 
of  representatives  of  labor  on  the  State  Board 
of  Regents  and  the  establishment  of  public 
forums  in  connection  with  all  schools;  the 
establishment  of  self-governing  school  and 
district  councils  of  teachers,  laws  to  safe- 
guard the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers  and  for- 
bidding dismissal  without  trial,  a  law  re- 
quiring each  teacher  to  do  some  professional 
improvement  work  during  every  three-year 
period  with  pay  while  doing  so,  consideration 
of  the  establishment  of  all  the  year  schools 
and  state  control  of  business  and  trade 
schools. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Dean  Leon  C.  Marshall,  of  the  school  of 
commerce  and  administration  of  4he  ^^nive^ 
sity  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  dean  of 
the  new  school  of  social  service  administra- 
tion. The  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy  has  been  taken  over  by  the  uni- 
versity, and  it  is  planned  to  establish  a  grad- 
uate professional  curriculum  for  students  of 
civics  and  philanthropy.  The  maintenance  of 
the  plan  is  guaranteed  by  a  fund  of  $26,000 
a  year  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  October 
1,  1920. 

Ira  S.  Grifpith,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
department  of  manual  arts  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  to  succeed  Professor  F.  D- 
Crawshaw,  who  resigned  this  summer. 

Harrt  Havelock  Lowrt  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Lexington, 
Mass.,  taking  the  place  of  Arthur  H.  Carver, 
who  resigned  early  in  the  spring  to  enter 
business.  Mr.  Lowry  has  been  head  of  the 
schools  in  Cohasset. 

Miss  Louise  Cottrell,  who  has  retired  as 
assistant  director  of  civilian  relief  in  the  cen- 
tral division  of  the  American  Bed  Cross,  has 
been  appointed  social  welfare  worker  in  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
taking  the  place  left  vacant  on  the  resignation 
of  Miss  Sarah  A.  Howell  last  December. 
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Mbs.  Maud  H.  JyCsNDBNHALL  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  dean  of  women  at  the 
Univeraity  of  Wisconsin,  ta  succeed  Miss  Cor- 
nelia A.  Anderson,  who  will  become  dean  of 
women  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 
In  addition  to  her  work  as  assistant  to  the 
dean,  she  will  instruct  in  ancient  history. 

Salph  E.  Diffendorfer,  of  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Methodist  De- 
partment of  Education.  Mr.  DifPendorfer 
has  had  a  position  with  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension  for 
a  long  time.  Recently  he  has  been  active  in 
the  Inter-Church  World  Movement. 

Colonel  Arthur  B.  Lamb,  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Fixed  Nitrogen  Besearch  Laboratory, 
American  University,  will  return  to  BEarvard 
University  as  professor  of  chemistry,  on  Sep- 
tember 1. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota  Dr.  W.  H. 
Hunter  has  been  appointed  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  acting  head  of  the  division  of 
organic  chemistry;  Dr.  C.  A.  Mann,  professor 
of  industrial  chemistry  and  acting  head  of 
the  division  of  industrial  chemistry;  Dr.  G. 
H  Montillion,  associate  professor  of  industrial 
chemistry,  and  Dr.  B.  E.  Kirk,  of  Iowa  State 
College,  assistant  professor  in  general  chem- 
istry. 

PkOFBSSOR  Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  invited  to 
ddiver  a  lecture  on  Cycads  before  the  Botan- 
ies! Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  goes  as  the 
guest  of  the  association,  which  meets  at 
Cardiff,  Wales,  on  August  24. 

Professors  L.  E.  Dickson,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  L.  P.  Eisenhart,  of 
Princeton  University,  have  been  elected  dele- 
gates of  the  American  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Mathematical  Union  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  union  at  the  University  of 
Strasbourg  beginning  September  18,  1920. 

Two  teachers  in  Bichmond  Hill  High 
School,  New  York  City,  Maud  E.  Manfred 
and  Clara  A.  Linden,  are  spending  their 
vacations  in  Spain,  studying  the  language  in 
order  to  fit  themselves  to  teach  it. 


The  Convocation  Orator  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  September  3  will  be  Professor 
James  Henry  Breasted*  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  who 
has  returned  from  a  year's  work  as  director 
of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  conducting  a  highly  successful 
archeological  survey  of  the  Near  East.  The 
subject  of  his  address  will  be  ^*  The  Voice  of 
the  Past/' 

The  King  of  Italy  has  recently  conferred 
upon  Professor  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  of  the 
Department  of  Bomance  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
title  and  insignia  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

Professor  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter,  re- 
tired, of  Yale  University,  died  on  August  18, 
aged  seventy-eight  years.  Professor  Dexter 
was  known  for  historical  research  and  con- 
tributed to  American  Colonial  history.  His 
important  contributions  to  university  history 
were  his  volumes  on  Yale  biographies  and 
annals  covering  the  first  hundred  years  of 
Yale's  history.  P^fessor  Dexter  was  bom  at 
Fairhaven,  Mass.,  in  1842,  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1861  and  became  a  tutor  there  in 
1864.  He  was  Lamed  professor  of  American 
history  from  1877  to  1888  and  corporation 
secretary  from  1869  to  1899. 

The  Bayleigh  Memorial  Committee  has 
decided  that  the  memorial  to  the  late  Lord 
Bayleigh  in  Westminster  Abbqy  shall  take  the 
form  of  a  mural  tablet  to  be  erected  near  the 
memorial  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Young.  The  execution  of  the  tablet 
will  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Derwent  Wood.  It 
is  expected  that  after  all  expenses  are  met 
there  will  be  a  balance  remaining,  and  this 
the  committee  proposes  shall  be  used  to  estab- 
lish a  library  fund  at  the  Cavendish  Lab- 
oratory, Cambridge,  where  Lord  Bayleigh  was 
once  professor  of  physics.  He  was  chancellor 
of  the  university  at  Ihe  time  of  his  death. 

'  The  preliminary  report  of  the  permanent 
committee  on  standards  of  physical  fitness  for 
<diildren  entering  employment,  appointed  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  is  now  ready.    The  report  con- 
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aists  of  two  parts:  General  Becommeiidatioiis 
and  Minimum  Standards  of  Physical  Fitness 
for  CbUdren  Entering  and  Working  in  In- 
dustry. It  will  be  sent  in  mimeographed  form 
for  criticism,  before  being  printed,  to  experts 
in  industrial  hygiene,  state  labor  departments, 
local  certificate  issuing  officers,  and  inteiested 
persons  throughout  the  country.  The  oom- 
mittee  consists  of  the  fallowing:  Dr.  George 
P.  Barth,  director  of  hygiene,  City  Health  De- 
partment, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  chairman;  Dr. 
Emma  M.  Appel,  employment  certificate  de- 
partment, Chicago  Board  of  Education*;  Dr. 
S.  Josephine  Baker,  chief.  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene,  Department  of  Health,  New  York 
City;  Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark,  representing  the 
IT.  S.  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  C.  Ward 
Crampton,  dean.  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. ;  Dr.  D.  L.  Ed- 
sall,  dean.  Harvard  Medical  School;  Dr. 
George  W.  Gbler,  health  officer,  Eochester,  N. 
Y.;  Dr.  H^rry  linenthal,  director  of  indus- 
trial clinic,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital; 
Dr.  H.  H.  Mitchell,  representing  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee;  Dr.  Anna  E.  Rude, 
director  of  hygiene  division,  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City;  Miss  E.  Nathalie 
Matthews,  director  of  the  industrial  division, 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  secretary. 

The  name  of  the  Maryland  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  at  College  Park,  near  Washing- 
ton, was  changed  on  July  1  to  "  The  University 
of  Maryland."  The  institution  was  merged 
with  the  older  University  of  Maryland,  which 
had  medical  and  law  echools  in  Baltimore. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  College  be- 
comes the  hoard  of  regents  of  the  imiversity, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  university  will  be 
at  College  Park. 

-  General  Rush  G.  Hawkins,  of  New  York, 
has  given  to  the  University  of  Vermont  as  a 
part  of  the  general  endowment,  $100,000,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  increasing 
the  salaries  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences." 

>  Mrs.  Grace  Straohan  Forstthb,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  New  York  City,  has 


reported  to  the  mayor^s  committee  on  housing 
that  none  of  the  e^chools  in  process  of  con- 
struction would  be  ready  for  school  children 
at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  and  that  it  was 
uncertain  when  many  of  them  would  be  com- 
pleted. "  These  are  the  buildings  which  were 
started  two  years  ago  when  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation launched  its  $15,000,000  building  pro- 
gram," said  Edward  P.  Doyle,  secretary  of  the 
committee.  "  It  has  been  generally  con»dered 
an  established  fact  until  to-day  that  they  would 
be  ready  by  the  fall  term.  There  were  seven  or 
eight  schools  expectd  to  be  com|>leted  in  plenty 
of  time  to  provide  loom  for  16,000  more  chil- 
dren. The  failure  of  the  builders  to  complete 
them  has  been  a  great  disappointment.  The 
delay  has  been  due  to  labor  troubles  and  diffi- 
culty in  getting  building  materials,  mainly 
labor  troubles.  They  would  all  have  been  com- 
pleted long  ago  if  they  were  ordinary  commer- 
cial structures.  Commercial  buildings  are 
rushed,  because  the  purchasers  are  ready  to 
pay  any  amount  for  them,  while  the  fixed  con- 
tract price  compels  builders  to  delay  and  watch 
for  openings  in  the  fluctuating  market  for  ma- 
terials. I  am  told  that  the  Board  of  Education 
fears  that  no  builders  will  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit bids  for  the  school  construction  work  which 
should  begin  next  fall." 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  has  announced  the 
names  of  about  2,000  students  in  the  state 
who  are  eligible  for  university  scholarships. 
Under  a  new  law  each  county  is  entitled  to 
five  times  as  many  scholarships  as  there  ars 
assembly  districts  in  the  county.  The  scholar- 
ship entitles  the  holder  to  $100  a  year  for  four 
years  while  pursuing  an  approved  college 
course  in  the  state.  The  appointments  to 
scholarships  in  each  county  will  be  made  6rom 
the  lists  now  ready  in  the  order  of  standing. 

Attendance  for  the  summer  quarter  at  the 
State  Normal  School  of  San  Diego,  passed  all 
previous  records,  exceeding  the  enrollment  of 
1916  when  421  students  were  registered. 
Teachers  in  service  numbered  160,  and  the 
work  of  the  session,  outside  of  the  regular 
curriculum,  was  devoted  largely  to  the  needs 
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of  the  daas  room  teacher,  including  the 
oourscB  in  the  problem-project  method,  the 
theory  of  educational  measurements,  with 
practical  training  in  the  giying  of  tests, 
which  as  administered  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Stockton, 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jos^,  and 
Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Bell,  of  the  San  Diego  staff, 
were  given  as  for  teachers  rather  than  as  for 
principals  and  administratiye  officers. 

Thb  dizectors  of  Messrs.  Bnmner,  Mond, 
and  Co.,  were  authorized  at  an  extraordinary 
meeting  held  at  Liverpool  on  August  4  to 
distribute  9500,000  out  of  the  investment  sur- 
plus reserve  account  to  universities  or  other 
scientific  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  furtherance  of  scientific  education  and 
research.  Proposals  for  the  allocation  of  this 
grant  are  under  consideration,  but  no  scheme 
has  yet  been  adopted  by  the  directors. 

PHOFBSsmiB  of  the  Paris  Facully  of  Medi- 
cine have  been  placed  in  two  classes  according 
to  their  seniority,  those  in  the  first  class  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  25,000  francs  and  those  in 
the  second  class  a  salary  of  23,000  francs. 
By  a  recent  ministerial  decree  Professors 
Bichet,  Pouchet,  Hutinel,  De  Lapersonne, 
Gilbert,  Roger,  Nicolas,  Bibemont-Dessaignes, 
Qudnu,  Prtoant,  Widal,  Ohauffard,  and  Weiss 
have  been  put  in  the  first  class,  and  Pro- 
fessors Delbet,  Marfan,  Hartmann,  Bar, 
Marie,  Broca,  Teissier,  Desgrds,  Lejars, 
Achard,  Eobin,  Leguen,  Letulle,  Oouvelaire, 
Camot,  Besangon,  Yaques,  Dupr^  and  Jean- 
selme  in  the  second  class. 

A  CONGRESS  of  philosophy  to  which  members 
of  the  Soci^  Fran^aise  de  Philosophic  and 
the  American  Philosophical  Association  are 
sending  delegates,  is  to  take  place  at  Oxford 
on  September  24-27.  The  opening  meeting 
of  the  congress  will  be  presided  over  by  Pro- 
fessor Bergson.  Arrangements  are  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  New  College^ 
Oxford. 

A  PARTY  of  twenty  Oeecho- Slovak  professors 
and  teachers,  officers  of  Ccecho-Slovak  troops 
on  their  way  back  to  Europe,  have  visited 
educational  institutions  in  the  cities  through 
which  th^y  have  passed. 


It  is  planned  to  establish  a  Hawaiian 
Academy  of  Design  to  be  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Honolulu  Art  Society,  to  give 
practical  instruction  in  fine  arts  and  applied 
design,  and  to  stimulate  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  art  throughout  the  islands. 
Funds  for  starting  the  school  are  to  be  pro- 
vided by  subscription.  It  is  proposed  to 
secure  money  for  a  building  and  equipment^ 
the  sum  to  be  the  total  outlay,  the  school  to  be 
self-supporting  from  tuition  fees.  A  tempor- 
ary building  will  be  erected  in  the  Civic 
Center,  Honolulu. 

The  international  committee  on  teaching 
home  economics  of  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  is  formulating  plans  for  a 
department  of  home  economics  in  the  Amer- 
ican College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople. 
This  institution  is  the  only  one  in  the  Near 
East  offering  vocational  work  to  women,  and 
has  at  present  560  students  of  18  nationalities. 
Several  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics are  already  being  offered.  The  asso- 
ciation has  voted  to  raise  a  fund  of  $6,000, 
and  to  send  out  an  American  professor  for 
three  years. 

The  French  senate  has  passed  a  bill  making 
gymnasium  work  obligatory  in  girls'  schools 
and  providing  for  public  gymnasiums  for  the 
benefit  of  women  of  all  classes. 

There  are  in  the  Argentine  repi^blic  9,268 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  1,100,281  pupils 
and  an  average  attendance  of  853,250,  accord- 
ing to  a  note  in  the  July  bulletin  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union.  The  teaching  staff  num- 
bered 86,615.  The  federal  capital  had  646  pri- 
mary schools,  6,358  teachers  and  193,019 
pupils.  There  were  286  private  schools  in  the 
federal  district,  employing  1,529  teachers,  and 
with  an  enrollment  of  38,321  pupils.  Buenos 
Aires  also  had  81  national  schools  for  adults, 
351  teachers  and  11,009  pupils.  The  provinces 
had  6,320  piiblic  schools,  17,150  teachers  and 
645,579  pupils.  In  the  national  territories 
there  are  429  public  schools,  with  1,151  teadi- 
ers  and  37,612  pupils.  In  the  Argentine  re- 
T^viblic  there  are  also  59  military  schools,  with 
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1,150  teachers  and  6,698  pupils;  79  schools  an- 
nexed to  normal  schools,  with  1,848  teachers 
and  14,202  pupils;  and  37  special  institutes 
with  897  teachers  and  11,261  pupils.  The  num- 
her  of  students  attending  the  universities  of 
Buenos  Aires,  La  Platta  and  Cordoha  were, 
lespectiyely,  10,404,  2,835  and  5,506. 


DISCUSSION   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

SAVING  AND  INVBSTlfBNT  BY  TBACHBRS 

Two  things  are  essential  to  the  teacher^s  per- 
manent material  welfare:  (1)  Adequate  sal- 
ary; (2)  the  timely  saving  and  wise  invest- 
ment of  a  portion  of  that  salary. 

If  it  is  granted  that  the  teacher  while  in 
active  service  is  to  live  merely  from  one  pay 
day  to  the  next,  with  the  prospect  of  being 
driven  from  lullar  to  post  in  old  age,  only  the 
first  consideration  is  important.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  teacher  hopes  to  get  into  the 
prosperous  class,  so  he  may  feel  a  comfortable 
sense  of  security,  and  enjoy  the  sense  of 
anchorage  that  goes  with  worldly  possession, 
then  saving  and  investment  become  of  equal 
importance  with  adequate  salary,  and  our 
proposition  takes  on  the  fifty-fifty  form. 
,  Within  the  past  few  months,  teachers  have 
shown  commendable  spirit  and  capacity  in 
their  campaigns  for  adequate  salaries.  The 
question  now  is,  will  the  teachers  be  content 
witii  this  half-victory,  or  will  they  complete 
the  task  so  well  begun  by  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  timely  saving  and  wise  investment  9 
Will  they,  along  with  the  readjustments  of 
salaries,  make  a  study  of  their  own  permanent 
material  welfare,  to  the  ends  that  they  will 
learn  to  save,  take  advantage  of  safe,  profit- 
able investments,  and  shun  investments  of  the 
more  q>eculative  type  9 

.    The  advantages  to  the  teacher  of  saving  and 
wise  investment  speak  in  no  uncertain  terms: 

Through  saving  and  safe  investment  teachers 
will  develop  a  higher  self-esteeni. 

They  will  enjoy  a  higher  standing  among  pupils 
and  patrons. 

They  will  feel  a  new  sense  of  personal  security 
and  independence. 


They  will  pursue  their  school  work  witli  a  greater 
degree  of  self -relianee. 

They  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  money, 
their  own  money,  work  for  them. 

They  will  feel  pride  and  responsibility  as  a  result 
of  possession. 

They  will  build  up  credit  as  well  as  eapitaL 

They  will  have  more  to  spend  in  the  k>ng  run, 
and  live  more  abundant^. 

They  will  protect  themselves  against  the  exi- 
gencies of  age,  impaired  health  and  the  unexpected 
turn  of  fortune's  wheeL 

They  will  be  brought  into  closer  relations  with 
the  world  of  to-day,  and  become  more  a  part  of  the 
community  life. 

The  practise  of  reasonable  saving  and  wise 
investment  will  encourage  self-restraint,  which 
is  an  element  of  personal  strength  and  char- 
acter; it  will  make  a  better  citizen  of  the 
teacher  and  better  qualify  him  to  teach  good 
citizenship,  especially  the  thrift  phase  of  it; 
it  wiU  place  teachers  upon  a  sounder  basisy 
and  teaching  upon  a  higher  plane.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  study  and  practise  of  safe 
investment  will  qualify  teachers  to  be  instru- 
mental in  stemming  the  tide  of  reckless  in- 
vestment through  which  so  many  millions  are 
annually  lost  by  wage  earners. 

Even  the  study  of  savings  and  investment 
has  a  tonic  effect  on  the  mind,  while  the  con- 
sistent practise  of  these  virtues  is  a  determin- 
ing factor  for  happiness  and  success.  Teadi- 
ers  who  practise  them  will  be  stronger  and 
happier  men  and  women,  and  more  forceful  in 
their  school  work. 

Teachers  are  now  alive  as  never  before  to  the 
question  of  adequate  salaries,  and  both  the 
general  public  and  boards  of  education  are  re- 
sponsible to  their  demands.  With  substantial 
increases  of  salary  both  actual  and  prospective 
the  question  of  saving  and  investment  should 
be  very  near  to  the  teacher's  heart.  Of  almost 
equal  importance  at  this  time  is  the  fact  that 
post-war  rehabilitation  projects  have  created 
such  a  demand  for  money  that  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  safe,  profitable  investment  are 
at  hand. 

Adequate  salary  is  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  die 
teacher's  need;  timely  saving  and  wise  invest- 
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xnent»  the  other  fifty.  The  teacher  will  be 
stronger  in  self-esteem  and  pufblic  esteem,  and 
more  efficient  both  as  an  individual  and  citizen 
when  he  has  made  a  study  of  the  art  and  prac- 
tise of  saving  and  investment. 

E.  E.  DoDD 

SntlNGIlKLDy  Mo. 


QUOTATIONS 

OUR  UNRBBBLLIOUS  YOUTH 

With  the  approach  of  the  coUege  year,  old 
complaints  are  revived  that  American  under- 
cntiduates  are  not  signing  themselves,  '^  Yours 
for  the  revolution."  These  reproaches,  need- 
less to  say,  come  from  various  amiable  gentle- 
men who  propose  to  reform  the  world  alto- 
gether,  and  in  a  great  hurry,  and  who  are  puz- 
zled that  the  youth  of  the  land — especially  in 
the  ooUegee — do  not  ehare  their  own  impetuos- 
ity. Have  the  young  men  no  thrilling  ideals! 
Can't  they  scent  the  coming  of  the  revolution 
that  is  to  make  the  world  all  over  again,  and 
aren't  they  eager  to  join  itt  To  the  university 
students  of  other  countries — ^Russia,  Qennany, 
Italy — agitators  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  quick  response^  for  ardent  initiative,  for 
crlorious  speeches.  Why  are  American  college 
boys  so  inert,  so  seldom  rebels  or  anarchs? 

Several  elaborate  and  far-fetched  explana- 
tions have  lately  been  made  by  college  pro- 
fessors and  others  who  themselves  are  living 
in  Ae  new  day.  They  wonder  why  eager  youth 
seems  to  be  content  with  the  same  old  sun  and 
moon.  It  must  be  that  their  ^stem  of  educa- 
tion is  at  fault.  The  studies  are  way  behind 
the  times.  The  dead  hand  of  Puritanism  still 
lies  heavy  upon  the  colleges.  It  is  reinforced 
l^  the  still  deader  aad  heavier  hand  of  capital- 
i«m.  Then  there  is  the  ^'  social  crust  ^  and  the 
feeling  of  "  caste  ^  and  the  iron  rule  of  "  con- 
vention" in  the  collies.  These  and  a  lot  of 
other  reasons  are  given  why  American  under- 
graduates remain  so  ^'unusual  calm''  in  the 
presence  of  world-movements  and  cataclysms 
which  jar  the  brains  of  so  many  of  their  elders. 
But  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  go  so  far  afield' 
At  least  two  reasons  leap  to  the  ^e  of  any  one 
who  really  knows  anything  about  American 


men,  in  college  or  out — treasons  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  their  not  running  off  to  join  an 
imaginary  revolution  or  to  make  a  magnificent 
gesture  of  defiance  to  pasteboard  despots. 
,  One  reason  is  that  they  have  some  idea  of 
the  due  proportion  of  things  in  public  life  and 
^Iso  a  sense  of  humor.  When  they  hear  ex- 
cited gentlemen  declaim  that  both  the  great 
parties  are  now  absolutely  ^'ix>tten"  and  use- 
less, they  turn  an  incredulous  ear.  This  is  a 
new-fangled  way  of  drawing  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  nation.  Even  the  youngest 
boy  in  college  knows  that  the  election  figures 
are  always  a  cold  douche  for  such  scornful  dis- 
anissals — ^in  advance — of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  as  dead  or  dying.  And  when  young 
Tnen  are  urged  by  grave  intellectuals  to  vote 
for  Debs  or  Chrisrtiansen,  not  because  they  be- 
lieve in  either  or  in  the  professed  principles  of 
either,  but  solely  as  a  way  of  protesting  againflft 
•the  decayed  system  of  government  by  parties, 
•they  naturally  ask,  ''What  do  you  take  us 
forf  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  comic  as- 
pects of  our  closet  revolutionists  and  rich 
proletarians  are  not  lost  upon  undergraduates. 
They  know  sincerity  when  they  see  it  and  also 
ean  detect  humbug  when  it  masquerades  before 
them.  And  it  is  a  wholesome  sign  when  college 
joumaliam,  for  example,  takes  delight  in 
shooting  at  folly  as  it  flies  in  the  guise  of  the 
coming  ''mass-terror"  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  ridiculing  the  industrial  democracy  of 
men  who  ride  in  their  limousines  to  seaside 
villas  in  order  to  write  at  leisure  solemn 
articles  about  the  duty  of  the  workers  to  rise 
and  "seize"  whatever  they  need  from  the 
selfish  rich. 

:  The  chief  reason  why  American  youth  is 
refractory  material  in  the  hands  of  makers  of 
a  new  earth  is  this:  Young  men  do  not  flame 
into  revolt  against  oppression,  because  they  are 
aware  of  no  oppression.  They  will  not  take  part 
in  a  movement  to  attain  Gt>d-given  liberties, 
because  they  know  that  they  already  have  their 
full  share  of  them.  In  short,  the  very  indiffer- 
ence or  opposition  of  undergraduates  to  the 
appeals  of  the  upheavers  constitutes  an  excel- 
lent proof  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  an 
upheaval     The  upsetters   who   complain  '  so 
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•bitterly  about  the  unresponsive  youn^  men  are 
unconsciously  eriyio^  away  their  own  case. 
If  conditions  were  anywhere  near  as  desperate 
and  intolerable  as  they  allege,  the  calleges 
would  echo  their  cries.  There  have  been  uni- 
versity revolutionists  in  Russia  because  there 
was  great  provocation.  Here  there  has  been 
none.  Loud  assertions  about  tyranny  there 
are»  but  where  is  the  tyrant?  It  is,  indeed, 
shouted  by  kid-gloved  and  silk-stockinged 
anarchists  that  we  are  wronged  and  down- 
trodden and  roibbed  of  every  right  of  freedom ; 
but  iJie  greenest  freshman  knows  that  this  is 
not  true.  Our  young  men  in  college  are  stiU 
capable  of  idealism,  of  heroic  sacrifices  for 
their  country;  let  their  giving  of  heart  and 
life  in  the  great  war  speak  for  that.  But  they 
•have  got  to  be  shown  a  just  cause  and  given  a 
powerful  motive.    The  amateur  revolutionists 


can  do  neither.  And  so  long  as  th^  can  not» 
all  their  prating  about  the  future  being  theirs 
will  not  hide  the  fact  that  they  are  laughed  at 
and  rejected  by  those  who  really  have  the  fu- 
ture in  their  hands.— New  York  Times. 
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THE  NEW  TASK  OP  THE  COLLEGES^ 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  take  part  in  this 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Bnehtel  College.  Unknown  to  you  and,  I 
suspedt,  unknown  to  your  distinguished 
president,  I  have  a  peculiarly  strong  senti- 
mental attachment  both  to  Buchtel  College 
and  to  your  city. 

Akron  was  the  goal  of  my  very  first  ad- 
venture. Thirty-four  years  ago  this  au- 
tumn my  f either  was  a  delegate  to  the  Uni- 
versalist  General  Convention  held  here.  I 
was  then  eight  years  old  and  I  had  never 
been  west  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
which  does  not  seem  very  far  west  even  to 
a  New  Englander.  A  solemn  family  con- 
clave was  held  in  which  my  mother  empha- 
sixed  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  jour- 
ney into  a  territory  so  remote  and  un- 
settled. But  itt  W88  finally  decided  that  I 
should  go  with  him.  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  no  clear  recollection  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Gteneral  Convention.  But  I  have  never 
since  taken  a  journey  so  full  of  interest  and 
excitement. 

It  was  before  dining  cars  were  in  common 
use  and  I  remember  that  we  stopped  for 
meak  at  places  I  had  vaguely  heard  of  and 
whose  names  held  all  the  romantic  connota- 
tion of  Pekin  or  Bombay.  Throughout  the 
day  I  had  been  speculating  as  to  how  we 
were  to  sleep.  Then  at  nightfall  I  wit- 
nessed for  the  first  time  that  slow  and  mar- 
velous inner  convulsion  whereby  a  Pull- 
man ear  is  transformed  into  a  lodging 

1  Address  deliTersd  at  the  Semi-^eeiiiteimial  of 
Bnehtel  College  of  the  Municipal  Uni^nity  of 
Akron,  Jnne  16,  1920. 


house  on  wheels,  and  I  had  the  special  joy 
of  sleeping  in  an  upper  berth.  And  in  the 
morning  there  was  Akron  itself.  I  still  have 
a  perfect  mental  picture  of  it,  as  it  was  then. 
Ajre  you  surprised  that  I  can  no  longer  find 
the  quiet  old  city  in  the  strenuous  new  onet 
There  was  a  canal,  I  recall,  very  near  the 
hotel  in  which  we  stayed,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  shore-bred  life  I  saw  the  miracle 
of  tbe  raising  of  a  boat  in  a  lock.  I  re- 
member the  church  where  the  convention 
was  held.  But  my  clearest  memory  is  of 
Buchtel  College.  Time  after  time,  while  the 
convention  pursued  the  serious  tenor  of  its 
way,  I  climbed  the  hill  and  gased  at  the 
college  buildings.  Buchtel  College— it  was 
a  familiar  name  to  me  even  then,  for  I  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  Universalist  college 
community.  Tufts,  St.  Lawrence,  Buchtel, 
were  constantly  mentioned  in  my  father's 
house,  and  now  I  had  seen  two  of  them. 
Perhaps  you  can  imagine  the  sudden  en- 
hancement of  prestige  which  resulted  from 
that  journey.  For  a  time  I  lived  an  ex- 
alted life  indeed.  I  had  been  to  Akron, 
Ohio.  To  the  New  England  boys  that  were 
my  playmates  the  glory  was  as  great  as  if 
I  had  been  to  Alaska. 

But  this  occasion  has  a  significance  which 
makes  the  mention  of  one's  personal  feel- 
ings seem  trivial  if  not  irreverent.  The  in- 
stitution which  is  now  rounding  out  fifty 
years  of  life  is  not  the  institutiim  founded 
in  1870.  It  has  not  only  grown  and  ex- 
panded— most  institutions  grow  and  ex- 
pand— ^it  has  undergone  a  complete  change 
of  structure  and  purpose.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  providential  about  this  meta- 
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znorphoflii.  If  it  were  only  a  larger  and 
richer  Buchtel  College  i^ose  fif tiefth  birth- 
day you  were  observing  to-day  the  con- 
gratnlations  of  its  friends  might  well  be 
tinged  with  mii^vings  for  the  future.  But 
the  development  of  this  univeisity  both  in- 
ternally and  in  its  external  relationships 
has  placed  it  in  a  position  of  exeeptional 
strength  to  meet  the  new  demands  now  laid 
upon  the  colleges  by  a  social  order  which  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  «  generation 
ago. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  for  a 
moment  some  of  the  more  important  hap- 
penings of  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  field  of 
uni^rsity  education.  Do  you  remember, 
for  example,  that  the  great  schools  and  de- 
partments of  applied  science  have  almost  all 
been  established  since  1870 1  Before  that 
date  there  were,  to  be  sure,  a  small  hand- 
full  of  engineering  schools.  But  their 
courses  were  so  meager  as  to  look  ridicu- 
lous to  the  engineer  with  modem  training. 
They  were  not  highly  i^arded.  Indeed 
even  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  consid- 
ered just  barely  respectable  to  be  an 
engineer.  Now  there  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  engineering  schools,  all 
crowded  to  the  doors,  possessing  enormous 
facilities  for  research  and  experimentation, 
ajod  giving  training  in  a  score  of  engineer- 
ing specialties.  Their  graduates  have  made 
the  United  States  industrially  the  leading 
nation  in  the  world.  The  profession  of 
engineering  is  now  recruited  from  the 
young  men  of  highest  ability.  It  offers  un- 
surpassed opportunities  for  service  and 
emoluments. 

In  1870  the  grants  of  federal  land  for 
the  great  system  of  state  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture had  but  recently  been  authorized. 
Only  a  few  colleges  had  been  founded. 
These  few  had  nothing  important  to  teach 
beoaiise  lihe  science  of  agriculture  was  yet 


to  be  developed.  Now  there  are  fifty  land- 
grant  institutions  for  whites,  at  least  one 
in.  every  state.  They  have  created  a  new 
science  and  a  new  profession  which  ranks  in 
dignity  with  the  older  callings.  Under  the 
impetus  of  their  teaching  the  conditions  of 
agricultural  production  have  been  trans- 
foimed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
without  their  contribution  the  tremendous 
agricultural  output  which  the  world  has  de- 
manded of  America  in  the  last  four  years 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Moie  recently  still  the  methods  and  con- 
tent of  science  have  been  applied  to  the 
processes  of  business.  Colleges  of  commerce 
or  of  business  administration  are  now  being 
established  in  connection  Tvith  many  of  the 
leading  universities.  Apparently  it  wiU  be 
but  a  few  years  before  business  likewise  will 
take  its  place  among  the  learned  professions 
for  which  a  scientific  training  will  be  re- 
quired. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  creation  of  pro- 
fessional schools  to  train  men  in  the  applica- 
tions of  science  that  sets  the  last  fifty  years 
apart  as  a  phenomenal  period  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  higher  education* 
Since  1870  the  United  States  has  acquired 
universities.  At  that  time  there  were  per- 
haps two  real  universities  in  the  country, 
Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins,  which  had 
just  been  founded.  Many  institutions  were 
called  universities,  but  they  had  no  char- 
acteristics of  a  university  except  the  name. 
True  universities  came  into  being  when 
graduate  schools  began  to  be  established. 
Then  for  the  first  time  the  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge  through  re- 
search became  recognized  as  a  function  of 
the  university  coordinate  with  teaching. 
The  graduate  schools  altered  the  very  tex- 
ture of  American  higher  education,  tt  was 
not  that  their  immediate  output  either  in 
men  or  research  was  large,  but  they  inspired 
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the  higher  institations  of  the  land  with  a 
new  ideal.  They  sent  forth  young  men 
charged  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  unwill- 
ing to  be  mere  purveyors  of  second-hand 
knowledge,  unwilling  to  regard  their  careers 
as  complete  until  they  too  had  pushed  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  known.  This 
spirit  has  pervaded  the  great  aggregations 
of  professional  schools  which  had  long  gone 
under  the  name  of  ''university.'*  It  has 
made  them  universities  in  fact. 

And  gradually,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
higjier  education  has  come  to  be  regarded 
more  and  more  as  a  public  responsibility. 
It  is  no  longer  believed  that  advanced  gen- 
eral and  professional  training  can  be  left 
wholly  to  private  initiative  and  private 
philanthropy.  The  production  of  intellec- 
tual leaders  is  a  concern  of  the  community. 
To  make  certain  that  they  are  produced  the 
eommunity  must  provide  the  facilities  and 
must  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  are  qualified  by  natural  gifts  to  profit 
by  them.  The  future  historian  will  mark 
this  period  as  the  era  of  the  rise  of  the 
state  university.  The  state  university  has 
now  become  the  tjnpical  American  institu- 
tion— and  under  the  category  of  the  state 
university  I  include  the  state  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Forty-six 
state  higher  institutions  have  been  founded 
since  1870.  In  buildings  and  equipment 
many  of  them  surpass  anything  that  was 
even  vaguely  imagined  fifty  years  ago.  The 
annual  budgets  of  many  ruli  up  into  the 
millions.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  who  frequent  them  has  annually 
exceeded  the  most  extravagant  forecasts. 

Mere  numbers  of  students,  however,  and 
magnitude  of  physical  equipment  do  not 
make  the  state  university  the  typical  Amer- 
ican institution,  nor  do  they  account  for  its 
growing  influence.  Its  characteristic  fear 
ture  is  its  close  articulation  with  the  life  of 


the  community.  It  serves  the  state  not 
alone  through  instruetion  to  resident  stu- 
dents. It  also  carries  information  to  re- 
mote communities  and  individuals.  It  is 
the  state's  center  of  inquiry  for  all  forms 
of  knowledge  bearing  on  the  health,  the 
material  interest,  the  intellectual  and  social 
welfare  of  its  citizens.  The  modem  state 
university  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  clois- 
tered college  of  a  generation  ago.  No  other 
country  has  produced  anything  like  it.  The 
state  university  is  preeminently  the  out- 
growth of  the  intellectual  needs  of  Ameri- 
iCan  commonwealths. 

But  the  intellectual  needs  of  Nevada  or 
Delaware  are  very  different  from  those  of 
California  or  Ohio.  The  whole  population 
of  Nevada  could  be  comfortably  housed  in 
Akron  and  still  leave  some  acres  of  unoc- 
cupied dwellings.  The  population  of  Dela- 
ware would  fit  quite  as  loosely  into  San 
Francisco.  The  past  fifty  years  have  seen 
the  evolution  of  great  cities,  not  one  in  a 
state,  but  several  in  a  state.  More  and 
more  these  cities,  have  become  complete 
social  entities,  self-contained,  with  prob- 
lems insistent  and  peculiar,  problems  of 
government,  of  sanitation,  of  construction, 
of  industry,  of  education.  The  very  com- 
pactness of  the  city,  the  intensity  of  its  life, 
has  rendered  its  response  to  a  public  need 
more  immediate  and  thorough-going  than 
the  response  of  the  larger  political  units. 
It  was  inevitable  that  as  cities  grew  there 
should  have  grown  with  them  an  irresist- 
ible local  demand  for  higher  training.  The 
answer  to  this  demand  is  the  municipal  uni- 
versity. 

The  municipal  university  is  the  youngest 
sister  of  the  state  university.  Its  functions 
are  similar.  An  identical  theory  of  service 
underlies  it.  It  differs  from  the  state  uni- 
versity chiefly  in  the  geographical  sise  of  its 
constituency.    It  represents  the  final  mani- 
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f estation  of  public  responsibility  for  higher 
education.  As  yet  there  are  only  a  half 
dozen  full-fledged  municipal  uniyersities. 
But  the  rudimentary  beginnings  of  others 
are  appearing  all  over  the  country  wherever 
state  universities  are  remote  or  overcrowded 
and  wherever  great  cities  have  developed 
independent  self -consciousness.  Like  Abou 
ben  Adhem's,  may  their  tribe  increase ! . ' 
.  These  changes  in  the  external  structure 
of  the  nation's  scheme  of  higher  education 
have  been  accompanied  by  certain  less 
spectacular  movements  which  have  affected 
the  quality  and  purpose  of  collegiate  insti- 
tutions.. The  backbone  of  our  higher  edu- 
cational system  fifty  years  ago  was  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts,  the  kind  of  college  that 
Buchtel  was.  A  few  institutions  had  pro- 
fessional schools  or  technical  departments, 
but  most  were  colleges  of  liberal  arts  pure 
and  simple.  Now  in  spite  of  the  steady 
diif ting  of  the  academic  center  of  gravity 
toward  professional  and  technical  training 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  still  remains  in 
the  public  estimation  the  backbone  of  the 
higher  educational  system.  There  are  still 
more  students  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  than 
in  any  other  schools  or  departments.  ''Go- 
ing to  college''  still  means  to  most  persons 
attending  an  institution  devoted  to  liberal 
culture.  These  facts  are  symptoms  of  the 
extraordinary  hold  which  the  college  of  lib- 
eral arts  has  on  the  imagination  of  the 
American  people. 

And  yet  no  other  institution  in  our  whole 
system  has  been  so  buffeted  by  circumstance, 
so  often  vilified,  so  frequently  and  radically 
reorganized,  so  consistently  misunderstood. 
None  other  finds  itself  to-day  in  so  pre- 
carious a  situation.  The  future  of  technical 
schools — schools  of  engineering,  of  agricul- 
ture, of  commerce,  of  education — is  clear. 
The  numerous  technical  and  public  service 
divisions  of  state  universities  and  munici- 


pal universities  have  a  plain  course,  which 
is  based  on  a  generally  accepted  educational 
philosophy.  But  the  college  of  liberal  arts, 
whetiber  an  independent  institution  like 
Amherst  and  Haverford,  or  a  division  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  or  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Akron,  faces  a  fight  for  existence. 
What  is  the  reason  t 

It  will  perhaps  be  clear  if  I  sketch  very 
briefly  some  of  the  larger  movements  tkat 
have  taken  place  in  the  internal  economy  of 
colleges  in  the  last  half -century.  When 
Buchtel  College  was  founded  there  was  a 
definite  concept  of  what  a  college  was  and 
what  it  was  for.  This  concept  was  held  in 
common  by  those  who  administered  colleges 
and  by  the  public.  Colleges  were  for  the 
intellectual  discipline  of  young  people  and 
the  perfection  of  their  acquaintance  witli 
letters  and  the  arts.  Many  years  before  eol- 
leges  had  been  primarily  training  schools 
for  ministers.  But  this  time  had  passed  and 
it  was  no  longer  expected  that  graduates 
would  make  practical  use  of  what  thejr 
learned  in  college,  except  poteibly  as  teach- 
ers. Most  young  men  who  attended  college 
later  went  into  some  profession.  But  a  col- 
lege degree  was  not  a  prerequisite  to  pro- 
fessional training.  The  college  catered  to  a 
limited  group,  not  wholly  selected  on  the 
basis  of  wealth,  but  rather  the  small  num- 
ber which  possessed  either  the  means  or  the 
determination  to  get  that  precious  com- 
modity, a  college  education. 

And  the  college  had  a  single  routine 
through  which  all  passed  dike.  The  course 
consisted  of  Latin,  Oreek,  mathematics  and 
philosophy  with  a  very  little  natural  sci- 
ence and  some  political  economy.  Certain 
institutions  gave  a  little  perfunctory  work 
in  modem  languages  or  history.  The  cur- 
riculum was  the  same  for  all,  except  that 
there  were  a  few  insignificant  options  in  the 
last  year  or  two.    Moreover  it  was  substan- 
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tially  the  same  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  done  a  little  better  in  some  institu- 
tions tiian  in  others.  But  all  holders  of  the 
A.B.  degree  had  been  subjected  to  practi- 
cally the  same  discipline  and  had  studied 
the  same  subjects.  The  college  was  con- 
ceived as  an  intellectual  gymnasium  where 
men's  mindi  grew  strong  through  handling 
the  same  kind  of  mental  dumb-bells. 

The  country  possessed  no  adequate  sys- 
tem of  secondary  schools,  therefore  students 
were  prepared  for  collegiate  study  either 
at  special  fitting  schools  or  at  academies 
maintained  and  operated  by  the  colleges 
themselyes.  There  were  no  standardizing 
agencies,  no  accredited  lists.  liach  institu- 
tion determined  for  itself  by  means  of  ex- 
aminations who  should  enter  and  who 
should  gradua^te,  guided  only  by  the  eon- 
science  of  its  officers. 

Several  causes  conspired  to  wreck  this 
simple  dispensation.  The  first  was  the  sud- 
den and  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  field  of 
knowledge.  Even  in  1870  the  natural  sei- 
enees  were  demanding  recognition.  In  the 
last  fifty  years  a  whole  group  of  so-cidled 
social  sciences — economics,  sociology,  psy- 
chology^, etc.— have  developed.  Could  they 
be  ignored  by  an  institution  that  was  de- 
signed to  fit  men  to  grapple  with  the  com- 
plex problems  of  modem  lifet  Evidently 
not  But  could  their  inclusion  be  made  to 
square  with  the  theory  of  the  college  as  an 
intellectual  gymnasium  f  For  a  while  it 
was  tacitly  assumed  that  it  could.  If  Greek 
was  a  fifty  pound  dumb-bell,  biology  had 
perhaps  a  weight  of  ten  pounds,  while  so- 
ciology was  a  kind  of  light  wooden  con- 
traption weighing  possibly  a  pound  and  a 
quarter.  But  tiiis  way  madness  lay.  The 
inevitable  result  was  that  the  intellectual 
gymnasium  theory  broke  down. 
:  From  a  belief  in  the  universal  validity  of 
certain  subjects  as  instruments  for  mental 


training  the  colleges  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. All  subjects  were  assumed  to  be 
equally  profitable  and  worthy  of  the  under- 
graduate's  attention.  Naturally  he  could 
not  study  them  all.  He  should,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  chose  those  which  he  desired 
to  pursue  and  so  make  up  enough  work  to 
occupy  him  for  four  years.  This  was  the 
elective  system.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  every  college 
that  wished  to  be  thought  progressive 
adopted  it.  Under  its  infiuence  the  classical 
tradition  died  out,  and  the  old-fashioned 
college  course  disappeared.  But  of  late 
there  has  been  a  violent  reaction  away 
from  the  elective  system.  Ciolleges  have 
been  seeking  for  some  new  unifying  prin- 
ciple which  shall  give  definiteness  and  pur- 
pose to  the  college  course.  Thus  far  the 
search  has  been  vain. 

•  Meanwhile  a  great  new  force  had  been 
spontaneously  generated.  The  United 
States  now  has  a  system  of  public  secondary 
education.  It  is  imperfect  as  yet.  But  al- 
ready tile  country  is  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  public  high  schools  which  offer  in^ 
struction  not  only  in  those  ancient  dis- 
ciplines that  form  tibe  general  cultural 
background  of  the  race,  but  also  in  many 
of  the  newer  branches  of  knowledge  that 
once  were  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the 
colleges.  The  colleges  no  longer  need  to 
maintain  their  own  academies.  Almost 
every  boy  and  girl  can  secure  the  required 
preparation  in  a  local  public  school.  Many 
high  schools  indeed  are  prepared  to  give  a 
part  of  the  college  course.  A  college  edu- 
cation has  ceased  to  be  a  rare  and  precious 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  colleges  are  put  to 
it  to  accommodate  the  ever  increasing  num- 
bers of  young  people  that  come  to  them 
from  the  high  schools. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  condition  of 
the  colleges  in  tiie  last  few  years  has  be- 
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^ome  chaotksf  They  have  lost  the  eompasfi 
which  guided  them  lo  long.  That  compaas, 
aa  some  unkind  critics  have  suggested,  may 
have  been  like  the  Chinese  compass,  point- 
ing south  instead  of  north ;  but  at  least  it 
was  an  inatrument  to  steer  by.  When 
Buchtel  was  founded  I  doubt  if  any  one 
ever  seriously  asked  the  question :  What  is 
a  college  t  In  the  last  fifteen  years  that 
question  has  been  iterated  and  reiterated. 
.  What  is  a  college  t  There  are  some 
twenty  different  official  answers.  The  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  has  one  definition.  The  North 
Central  Association  of  Collegea  and  Second- 
ary Schools  to  which  the  University  of 
Akron  belongs,  has  another ;  the  Bcgents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
another,  and  so  on.  These  definitions  rep- 
resent various  attempts  to  standardise  col- 
leges. They  have  been  made  necessary  by 
the  lack  of  common  agreement  as  to  the 
scope  of  college  education,  by  the  readiness 
of  some  institutions  unscrupulously  to  ad- 
vertise themselves  as  colleges  without  pos- 
sessing the  facilities  for  higher  training  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  relationship  of  the  old- 
fashioned  college  to  a  diverse  group  of  new 
institutions  secondary  and  higher  had  to  be 
determined. 

But  if  you  examine  all  of  these  definitions 
of  a  college  you  are  immediately  struck  by 
one  common  characteristic.  They  deal  only 
with  externals.  A  college  is  an  institution 
with  so  and  so  much  money  in  the  way  of 
endowment  and  so  and  so  many  professors ; 
requiring  so  many  units  of  secondary  school 
study  for  entrance  and  so  many  hours  for 
graduation;  possessed  of  such  and  such  li- 
brary and  laboratory  equipment.  Not  a 
word  about  its  purpose,  not  a  word  about 
the  quality  of  instruQtion,  not  a  word  about 
the  results  of  college  training  expressed  in 
terms  of  human  character  and  capacity. 


The  current  definitions  of  a  standard  col- 
lege no  more  describe  the  true  quality  of  an 
institution  than  an  architect's  plan  of  a 
house  reveals  the  charaeter  of  its  inmates. 

The  standardizing  movement  of  the  last 
few  years  in  one  sense  is  worse  than  inade- 
quate. It  has  been  in  part  the  cause  of  a 
kind  of  creeping  paralysis  whidk  has  spread 
over  the  whole  body  of  American  education. 
It  has  made  every  one,  students  and  teadi- 
ers  alike,  think  of  education  in  terms  of 
time  spent  and  amounts  covered.  If  yoa 
have  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  study 
to  your  credit  on  the  books  of  the  high 
school  you  can  claim  admission  to  college. 
If  you  have  scored  one  hundred  and  twenty 
semester  hours  in  college,  the  college  owes 
you  a  degree.  The  whole  struotore  of 
American  secondary  and  collegiate  educa- 
tion to-day  is  based  on  a  system  of  paper 
credits.  Education  is  measured  by  points 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  registrar. 

Now  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean 
that  the  standardising  movement  has  been 
altogether  deleterious.  Far  from  it.  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  was  temporarily  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  honesty  and  precision. 
But  it  is  like  strychnine — a  small  dose  is  a 
useful  stimulant  to  the  heart.  A  large  dose 
is  deadly.  I  believe  our  hearts  have  now 
been  sufficiently  stimulated.  The  external 
aspects  of  a  standard  collegiate  institution 
are  now  familiar  to  most  persons  who  are 
concerned  with  them.  Most  respectable 
colleges  now  conform  to  the  prescription  of 
standardizing  agencies,  as  far  as  conformity 
is  desirable.  What  is  now  needed  is  a  new 
emphasis  on  personal  power  and  achieve- 
ment, a  new  body  of  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  whi<^  the  purpose  and  method  of 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  can  be  shaped,  in 
short,  a  new  gospel  of  higher  liberal  educa- 
tion. Even  if  there  had  been  no  war  this 
would  by  now  have  be^i  necessary.    The 
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conditions  resulting  from  the  war  render  it 
absolntely  imperative. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  the  character  of  an  in- 
ititntion  mnst  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  the  time  and  of  the  country  and  district 
in  which  it  is  located.  Any  institution  that 
measarably  fails  to  satisfy  these  neecUi  will 
soon  cease  1o  exist.  College  oflcers  must 
therefore  give  earnest  study  to  the  needs  of 
the  time— including  the  immediate  future — 
and  of  their  respectiye  environments. 
These  constitiite  the  touchstone  whereby 
every  policy  must  be  tested.  The  college  of 
1870  obviously  failed  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  its  own  day  and  of  the  years  immediately 
following.  It  was  first  supplemented  by 
the  types  of  institutions  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  earlier  in  this  address,  and  then 
slowly  transformed  into  a  new  kind  of  eoU 
lege.  It  is  gone.  The  college  of  1910  we 
still  have  with  us.  It  is  tiie  1910  model 
with  which  standardizing  agencies  have 
been  con«erned.  It  is  already  out  of  ad- 
justment with  the  problems  of  1920.  The 
patent  needs  of  1920  and  1925  suggest  the 
outlines  of  a  program  of  reform.  By  way 
of  conclusion  I  shall  venture  to  point  out 
what  I  believe  the  principal  items  in  this 
program  should  be. 

The  time  now  devoted  to  general  educa- 
tion is  obviously  too  long,  much  longer  than 
in  any  other  country,  with  the  result  that 
JLaierican  students  are  late  in  entering 
their  life  work.  Now  thcire  is  nothing  sac- 
red about  the  four-year  college  eourse.  It 
has  no  very  ancient  historical  sanction,  and 
no  sanction  whatever  under  the  logic  of 
modem  social  conditions.  Its  curtailment 
should  be  sought  by  eadi  institution  in  the 
manner  most  appropriate  to  its  own  situa- 
tion. It  should  be  sought  by  groups  of  in- 
stitutions acting  together.  The  guiding 
pirineiple,  however,  should  be  the  eventual 
concentration  in  secondary  institutions  of 


all  strictly  secondary  studies  and  the  fil- 
ing of  the  college  for  the  pursuit  of  higher 
education. 

Students  must  work  harder  than  they 
have  ever  worked  before.  The  world  has 
thrown  away  a  quarter  of  its  capital.  Pro- 
duction still  halts.  There  is  not  enough  of 
the  necessities  of  life  to  go  around.  College 
men  and  women  inevitably  furnish  the  lead- 
ers for  the  country,  although  of  eourse  not 
all  college  graduates  turn  out  to  be  leaders. 
Those  now  in  college  will  have  to  see  democ- 
racy through  its  tempestuous  adolescence, 
which  is  just  beginning.  On  them  will  rest 
a  new  responsibility  to  understand  compli- 
cated international  situations.  Idlers  are 
not  preparing  to  meet  these  obligations  and 
can  not  be  allowed  to  share  the  facilities 
provided  by  public  appropriations  or  by 
philanthropy  for  the  training  of  leaders. 

Means  must  be  devised  to  test  the  capac- 
ity and  achievements  of  students.  The  pos- 
session of  an  A.B.  degree  should  stand  for 
something  definite  in  the  way  of  i)ersonal 
power.  This  is  a  new  field  for  the  college 
to  enter.  But  the  recent  work  of  psycholo- 
gists and  especially  the  wholesale  experi- 
ments in  grading  and  testing  the  national 
army  give  promise  of  the  development  of  an 
.effective  method  for  the  measurement  of 
;mental  ability.  On  the  college  rests  an 
especial  obligation  to  adapt  and  apply  it. 

The  so-called  curricula  of  colleges  of  lib- 
eral arts  ^ould  be  recast  in  accordance  with 
^the  following  principles :  First,  the  core  of 
a  modem  liberal  education  must  be  the  so- 
cial sciences.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  war  and 
the  still  greater  turmoil  that  has  succeeded 
arises  one  categorical  imperative  for  the 
college.  The  modem  educated  man  must 
,know  his  world.  It  was  his  ignorance  of  it, 
the  ignorance  of  thinkers,  the  ignorance  of 
leaders,  that  more  than  anything  else  led 
to  the  awful  calamities  of  the  past  five 
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years.  However  useful  %b  specialties  other 
sutjects  may  be,  or  however  interesting  as 
avenues  of  self -development,  they  can  not 
now  without  a  background  of  social  science 
constitute  a  liberal  education.  Secondly, 
the  artificial  barriers  between  departments 
^d  subjects  of  study  must  gradually  be 
broken  down.  There  must  be  a  new  fusion 
of  related  branches,  a  new  synthesis  of 
knowledge.  The  country  has  recently  had 
a  brief  but  illuminating  object  lesson  of 
puch  A  synthesis  in  the  war  issues  course 
under  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  The  principle  there 
^lustrated  is  applica!ble  to  other  groups  of 
subjects.  Thirdly,  college  courses  must  be 
jso  organized  that  to  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent the  work  of  students  may  consist  of  the 
solution  of  problems.  It  is  only  that  knowl- 
(edge  which  we  win  for  ourselves  that  has 
vitality.  It  is  only  the  independent  pursuit 
of  knowledge  that  attracts  a  virile  mind. 
These  are  old  truths.  They  have  been  sadly 
neglected  in  the  development  of  the  college 
course.  There  is  too  much  spoon  feeding, 
too  much  canned  information  and  opinion. 
I  am  proposing  nothing  less  than  the  com- 
plete revolution  of  college  pedagogy  in  a 
^umber  of  old  and  firmly  intrenched  de- 
partments. But  let  us  keep  in  mind  the 
reason.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  is  a  place 
to  train  leaders.  Otherwise  it  has  no  justi- 
fication. Intellectual  leaders  have  always 
been  problem  solvers.  The  leaders  of  to- 
day and  to-morrow  surely  have  greater  need 
fox  this  quality  than  the  majority  of  their 
predecessors. 

I  submit  this  program  to.  my  fellow 
craftsmen  of  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron. 
There  is  nothing  inspired  about  it,  in  spite 
of  the  somewhat  dogmatic  manner  of  its 
presentation.  If  they  find  anything  useful 
in  it  I  shall  be  happy  indeed.  The  new  task 
of  the  colleges  is  obviously  to  get  square 


yrith  the  times.  They  may  do  it  singly,  or 
by  twos,  as  the  animals  entered  the  ark,  or 
in  mass  formation.  Personally  I  have  faith 
in  individual  action,  in  bold  experiments 
eonscientiously  worked  out  by  single  insti- 
tutions. For  undertaking  new  experiments 
the  municipal  university  has  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. Its  patrons  and  supporters  are 
under  its  hand.  It  is  independent  of  oat* 
(ude  opinion  as  few  other  institutions  are. 
,  I  have  ventured  these  suggestions  be- 
cause I  have  special  faith  in  this  univer- 
sity, which  has  risen  phcBuix-like  from  the 
ashes  of  a  thing  outworn.  In  its  new  estate 
it  has  attacked  the  problems  of  its  constita- 
ency  with  singular  originality  and  effective- 
ness. As  one  of  a  small  band  of  pioneers  in 
the  great  new  enterprise  of  higher  educa- 
tion under  municipal  control  it  has  already 
won  high  reputation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  confidently  expect  it  to  make  other 
and  still  larger  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States. 

Samuel  P.  Cafen 
DiBioTOB  or  THx  Akxsican  OOUNOUi 
ON  Education 


A   PREREQUISITE   TO   DEMOCRATIC 
METHODS  IN  SCHOOL  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

A  wmESPRBAD  desire  for  more  democracy 
in  school  administration  seems  to  be  unr 
matched  by  valid  and  practicable  proposals 
for  organiring  and  carr3ring  out  effective 
methods  and  plans.  Moreover  confusion 
exists  about  the  fundamentals  of  school  ad- 
ministration itself.  A  lack  of  understand- 
ing as  to  the  processes  involved  in  manag- 
ing a  school  or  school  system  obtains,  and 
confused  analogies  are  constantly  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  add  to  the  general  mis- 
understanding. First  aid  for  autocratie 
school  officials  as  well  as  for  those  trying  to 
be  democratic  ought  to  include  an  analysis 
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of  administration  itself  in  order  that  offi- 
cials may  apply  general  principles  to  con- 
crete situations  in  ways  likely  to  attain 
snccess. 

Desire  for  participation  in  school  admin- 
istration on  the  part  of  teachers  mnst  be 
accompanied  by  more  carefnl  thinking 
about  our  problem. 

Teachers  and  school  officials  have  talked 
80  much  al)oat  ''administration,"  ''admin- 
istrator," "executive  functions,"  and  "ex- 
pert supervision"  that  these  expressions 
have  lost  concrete  significance  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  processes  have  not  stood  out  in 
dear  enough  relief.  Administration  is  a 
complex  process  and  needs  to  be  analyzed 
into  its  constituent  elements  in  order  to  find 
out  how  each  element  should  be  handled  and 
what  are  the  best  conditions  for  its  success. 

Administration  certainly  includes  two 
distinguishable  elements,  first,  policy-de- 
termining, and  second,  policy-executing. 
Here  evidently  is  one  source  of  confusion. 
Supervision  also  includes  these  two  same 
el^nents — first,  the  matter  of  deciding  upon 
standards  of  performance  which  are  to  be 
enforced  under  supervision,  and  second, 
the  actual  executing  of  these  standards  by 
visits,  reports,  and  conferences. 

The  distinction  above  raised  is  the  crux> 
of  the  situation  to-day  so  far  as  our  present 
eonf  usion  of  thought  is  concerned.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  differences  between  policy- 
determining  and  policy-executing  will  help 
to  solve  many  of  the  present  difiSculties  in 
school  administration  and  will  pave  the  way 
for  cooperative  plans. 

The  principal  or  superintendent  of 
schools  who  in  his  office  decides  to  intro- 
duce into  his  school  or  school  system,  let  us 
pay,  a  new  form  for  making  out  reports, 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  inauguration  of 
this  new  plan,  exercises  the  two  separate 
and    distinct  functions    above    described. 


Now  when  a  teachers'  council  or  a  radical 
representative  of  the  teachers  demands  a 
more  democratic  administration  of  the 
schools,  the  principal  or  superintendent  is 
at  a  loss  to  understand  this  demand  because 
he  does  not  see  how  efficient  work  can  be 
done  under  a  democratic  plan  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Let  him,  however,  separate  what  he  has 
done  into  its  two  main  elements.  First, 
there  is  the  matter  of  deciding  upon  the 
form  of  report  to  be  used  and  whether  or 
not  to  adopt  it.  This  is  evidently  the  x>ol- 
icy-determining  function.  Under  a  demo- 
cratic plan  of  administration  this  whole 
scheme  would  be  debated  and  approved  by 
representatives  of  the  teachers  or  by  the 
whole  body  of  teachers  and,  if  adopted  as  a 
school  policy,  would  be  inaugurated  by  the 
decision  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

Having  cooperatively  decided  to  follow 
this  particular  policy  as  represented  by  the 
new  form  of  reports,  the  administration 
must  then  take  the  logical  next  step — ^the 
inauguration  and  working  of  the  policy, 
that  is,  its  execution.  If  the  execution  of 
the  policy  is  a  more  or  less  simple  matter 
about  which  there  can  be  no  particular  dis- 
agreement, the  executing  can  go  on  with 
—Prussian-like  efficiency  under  the  direction 
of  persons  arranged  in  direct  line  of  au- 
thority. Wherever  differences  of  opinion 
arise  as  to  important  details  of  policy,  here 
again  appears  the  other  aspect  of  school  ad- 
ministration, policy-determining,  and  under 
a  democratic  plan  of  administration  those 
concerned  must  confer  before  proceeding 
further. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  frankly  to  ac- 
knowledge the  educational  implications  in- 
volved in  any  plan  of  cooperative  manage- 
ment. If  an  educated  constituency  is  nee* 
essary  for  the  success  of  x>olitical  democ- 
racy, then  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  educa- 
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tion  will  be  many  times  more  necessary  for 
any  form  of  democraey  in  the  occupations. 
It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  successful  ad* 
ministration  of  schools  on  a  participation 
basis  involves  the  continued  growth  of  all 
the  teaching  body  in  knowledge  about 
school  administration. 

It  is  well,  moreover,  to  recognize. the  in- 
evitableness  of  more  democratic  plans  of 
government  in  industry,  commerce,  and  all 
occupations,  and  to  guide  the  process  of 
change  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  what  administration  is  and  of 
the  implications  involved  in  cooperative 
controL 

Principals  of  schools  and  superintendents 
of  school  systems  would  find  more  satisfac- 
tion in  their  work  and  would  in  reality  gain 
in  professional  usefulness  if  they  could 
spend  most  of  their  enei^es  educating 
teachers  to  take  part  in  the  determining 
of  school  policies.  Principals  and  superin- 
tendents would  act  as  parliamentary  lead*- 
ers  in  the  process,  and  would  later  execute 
these  policies.  Thus  they  would  act  as  chair- 
men of  faculties  and  representative  groups 
for  the  threshing  out  of  policies  to  be  f ol- 
lowedy  and  then  as  the  executive  officers  of 
the  school  system  to  command  the  efficient 
machinery  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  pol- 
icies. This  machinery  should  be  just  as 
effective  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  purposes 
as  that  of  any  industrial,  commercial,  or 
military  organization,  and  would  have  the 
backing  of  the  majority  concerned. 

One  advantage  of  the  plan  here  proposed 
would  be  that  the  school  administrator 
would  be  lifted  out  of  his  present  precarious 
situation  in  which  he  is  being  ground  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  millstones — the 
board  of  education  and  the  teachers.  The 
confusion  of  thought  about  the  superintend- 
ent's  job  has  led  to  his  being  too  often  lim- 
ited on  the  strictly  executive  side,  where  he 


ought  to  be  given  fuU  play,  and  far  too 
little  limited  on  the  policy-determining  side. 
A  superintendent  once  complained  about 
hampering  influences  put  upon  him.  He 
remarked,  ''Imagine  a  cashier  of  a  bank 
who  had  to  get  every  loan  approved  by  his 
board  of  managers.''  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  this  is  exactly  what  the  cashier  of 
a  bank  has  to  do.  This  superintendent  was 
so  hampered  in  developing  effective  ma- 
chinery for  carrying  out  his  policies  that, 
as  a  product  of  pure  annoyance,  he  was  ex- 
tremely autocratic  in  dealing  with  matters 
of  policy  relating  to  the  teachers.  What 
he  should  have  done,  of  course,  was  to  sub- 
ordinate some  of  his  personal  desires,  mo- 
bilize the  public  opinion  of  his  teachers  on 
piatters  of  school  x>olicyy  and  demand,  in 
the  name  of  the  teaching  body  of  the  city, 
the  opportunity  to  execute  these  policies  in 
an  effective  manner.  Opposition  led  to  his 
removal  to  another  city,  there  to  begin  all 
over  again. 

.  Analogies  from  business  are  usually  in- 
valid, yet  it  is  a  disconcerting  fact  that 
many  school  people  HtHl  talk  as  if  big  enteiv 
prises  were  managed  by  one  man.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  most  of  the  larger  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprises,  no  kn- 
portant  policy  is  decided  without  confer- 
ence— ^in  most  cases  in  a  conference  of  offi- 
cials of  coordinate  rank.  Further,  more 
than  300  leading  plants  throughout  the 
country  have  some  form  of  employee  par- 
ticipation in  management.  One  school 
superintendent  has  well  said,  ''We  can  not 
afford  to  be  less  democratic  than  industry.*' 
What  is  the  superintendent's  relation  to 
the  board  of  education  t  He  should  capital- 
ize the  professional  information  which  the 
teachers  in  his  school  system  have  and 
should  bring  the  policies  worked  out  by  the 
educational  forces  of  the  community,  that 
is,  the  teachers,  to  bear  upon  the  board  of 
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education.  The  board  of  education,  then, 
with  its  knowledge  of  what  the  city  wants, 
nrast  be  responsible  for  rejecting  or  ap- 
proving the  policies  thus  proposed,  for  the 
board  of  education  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
elected  by  the  people  to  control  their  schools. 

Another  advantage  of  the  separation  pro- 
posed between  policy-detennining  and  pol- 
iey^ezecuting  functions  is  that  it  avoids  the 
evils  so  often  inherent  in  so-called  ''govern- 
ment by  experts. ' '  Government  by  experts 
is  the  last  thing  we  want  in  a  democratic 
society.  The  expert  must  always  convince 
the  layman.  What  we  do  need,  however,  is 
advice  by  experts.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion, where  can  we  find  expert  knowledge 
in  education  t  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the 
teachers  haven't  it.  It  is  x>^rhaps  easier 
still  to  demonstrate  that  the  principals  and 
superintendents  of  schools  as  a  body  do 
not  and  can  not  possess  expert  knowledge 
in  edueation,  chiefly  because  so  many  of 
them  are  no  longer  teaching.  In  coopera- 
tion, however,  there  is  some  likelihood  that 
all  tiiese  highly  trained  people,  some  sitting 
in  the  higher  places  and  viewing  the  work 
as  a  whole,  even  if  they  are  out  of  contact 
with  the  classrooms ;  and  the  larger  number 
doing  the  real  work  of  education  in  guid- 
ing individual  children  and  groups  of  chil- 
dren, even  if  not  able  to  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees;  may  pool  their  knowledge,  meet 
in  friendly,  strenuous,  and  frequent  con- 
ference, and  woric  out  policies  better  than 
those  followed  at  the  present  time. 

It  would  be  a  poor  time  now  to  say  that 
teachers  ean  never  understand  school  ad- 
ministration, because  if  they  can  not  under- 
stand policies  which  vitally  affect  their 
work  in  the  classroom,  then  they  are  not 
eompetent  to  work  effectively  with  chil- 
dreiL  It  is  a  poor  time,  too,  to  claim  that 
one  man,  even  if  assisted  by  numerous  ''ex- 
ecutive departments,"  can  be  competent  to 


work  out  the  policies  for  a  school  or  school 
system  and  to  control  intelligent  people 
who  are  doing  all  the  actual  work  with  the 
children. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  boards  of  education 
that  they  have  refused  to  believe  that  any 
one  human  being  should  set  himself  up 
against  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, with  the  mutterings  of  the  teachers  at 
his  back,  and  demand  that  his  policies 
should  be  approved.  The  present  ta&  is  an 
educational  one  within  the  profession,  to 
unite  the  opinion  of  all  those  engaged  in  the 
educational  process  so  that  a  better  system 
of  administration  will  be  made  possible.  If 
deterred  by  the  knowledge  that  his  teachers 
are  ignorant  of  administrative  problems,  the 
superintendent  must  remember  that  they 
always  will  be  ignorant  until  they  begin  to 
learn,  and  that  learning  by  doing  is  the 
best  way. 

Present  evUs  in  the  matter  of  supervision 
cry  aloud  for  rectification,  and  help  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems  would  be  gained 
by  a  study  of  the  same  distinction  proposed, 
that  of  policy-determining  as  against  pol- 
icy-executing. A  manual  training  super- 
visor was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  af- 
fairs of  six  manual  training  teachers  in  the 
junior  high  schools  of  an  American  city. 
He  brought  to  his  task  an  assortment  of 
preconceived  theories,  sat  in  his  private 
o£Sce  without  ever  teaching  any  children, 
and  proceeded  to  write  courses  of  study, 
hold  meetings,  and  issue  directions.  Nat- 
urally the  teacha»  themselves  sat  back  and 
took  little  interest  in  cooperative  improve- 
ment of  their  work.  Would  not  his  posi- 
tion have  been  improved  and  his  prestige 
increased  if  he  had  acted  as  a  parliamen- 
tary ehairman  to  help  these  teachers  woi^ 
out  their  own  courses  of  study  and  their 
own  standards  of  performance  t  Then, 
when  he  proceeded  on  his  visits  or  asked  for 
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reports  or  iosisted  on  maintaining  certain 
standards,  he  would  have  had  behind  him 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  and  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  his  group.  Under 
the  plan  proposed,  teachers  of  geography 
and  all  other  subjects  would  cooperatively 
determine  standards,  and  supervisors 
would  be  charged  with  the  enforcing  and 
maintaining  of  these  standards,  such  super- 
vision to  be  carried  out  according  to  pol- 
icies determined  by  majority  vote. 

If  it  be  answered  that  courses  of  study 
are  now  worked  out  cooperatively  and  text- 
books selected  by  majority  vote,  this,  of 
course,  may  be  freely  admitted.  Yet  there 
are  still  too  many  committees  composed  of 
teachers  and  higher  officials  in  which  the 
majority  opinion  is  overruled  either  by  the 
weight  of  the  officials  in  the  meeting  itself 
or  by  decisions  made  after  committee  re- 
ports are  completed.  Such  irregularities 
discourage  all  efForte  towards  cooperation. 

The  teachers'  council  to  advise  the  sup- 
erintendent seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  bring 
aibout  a  more  democratic  administration. 
If  its  advice  is  followed  by  the  superintend- 
ent, still  the  superintendent  must  take  all 
the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
policy  adopted.  A  teachers'  council  has  no 
responsibility  whatever  for  taking  the  con- 
sequences of  its  recommendations.  Further, 
why  should  the  time  of  valuable  teachers  be 
taken  in  conference  on  propositions  in 
which  they  have  no  authority  except  an 
advisory  onef  It  is  useless  to  go  far  in 
democracy  without  putting  authority  and 
responsibility  upon  the  same  persons.  Ac« 
cording  to  the  plan  proposed  in  this  paper, 
authority  and  responsibility  for  adopted 
policies  rest  upon  the  teaching  body  (under 
the  parliamentary  leadership  of  principal 
or  superintendent),  and  authority  together 
with  responsibility  for  executing  these  pol- 
icies is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 


ecutive of  the  school  or  school  system,  that 
is,  the  principal  or  superintendent.  If  the 
teachers'  council  is  to  be  used  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  and  as  a  step  to  better 
forms  of  participation  in  school  adminis- 
tration, then  we  should  heartily  approve  of 
it.  In  some  city  systems  at  present,  the 
council  is  an  annoyance  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned— ^to  the  superintendent  because  he 
must  consult  with  people  before  doing  what 
he  wishes  to  do,  and  to  the  teachers  because 
they  must  give  time  to  work  which  is  often 
futile. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  good  begin- 
nings, more  especially  in  college  and  high 
school  faculties  than  in  city  school  systems. 
In  a  few  American  cities,  however,  the 
teachers'  council  is  growing  to  be  a  real 
force  and  council  delegates  take  back  to 
their  constituents  a  discussion  of  adminis- 
trative problems  which  is  bound  to  have 
a  good  effect  in  educating  all  the  teaching 
body.  It  is  extremely  important  just  now 
that  any  experiments  in  democratic  admin- 
istration be  reported  promptly  to  our  edu- 
cational journals  in  order  that  mistakes 
may  be  avoided  and  confusions  cleared  up. 
All  sudden  changes  and  dramatic  inaugu- 
rations of  new  plans  should  be  avoided, 
but  Americans  will  rejoice  to  see  a  better 
understanding  about  these  difficult  prob- 
lems, a  franker  discussion  of  the  difficulties, 
and  beginnings  in  experimentation  which 
seem  to  promise  progress. 

Best  of  all,  teachers  will  be  helping  all 
the  world  in  its  struggle  for  safe  democ- 
racy, and  particularly  the  men  and  women 
of  more  limited  education,  who  are  trying 
to  work  out  effective  plans  in  industry  and 
commerce.  All  teachers  desire  to  do  this, 
for  our  whole  educational  system  is  built 
upon  the  purpose  of  helping  to  solve  life's 
problems.  We  must  first,  however,  analyze 
and  understand  the  process  of  democratic 
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administration,  as  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  its  inaugoration. 

3GB.1X  M«  Bbewbb 
Harvabd  Uniyxbsitt 


DEMOCRACY   AND   THE   PRIVATE 
PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS 

Individual  responsibility,  initiative,  and 
self-directed  activity  are  characteristics  of 
life  in  a  democracy  whicli  we  in  these 
United  States  have  long  prided  ourselves 
upon.  Do  the  private  schools  contribute 
toward  the  development  of  these  powers 
of  mindt  That  they  can  be  taught 
directly,  either  by  forceful  precept  or  in- 
spiring example,  seems  highly  doubtful. 
That  the  acquisition  of  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge from  one  or  more  fields  can  produce 
the  happy  result  may  still  be  cherished  by 
those  educators  who  have  never  heard  of 
John  Dewey.  Rather  by  the  facing  of 
situations  which  require  these  qualities 
will  their  existence  be  recognized  and 
stimulated.  The  training  of  these  traits, 
then,  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
multiplying  the  opportunities  for  their 
display.  How  do  the  private  preparatory 
schools  measure  up  to  the  acid  testf 

Generally  speaking  these  schools  are  the 
laggards  in  the  educational  world.  They 
have  changed  less  in  the  last  thirty  years 
than  any  other  type  of  teaching  institu- 
tion. The  privately  endowed  colleges  have 
altered  radically  by  comparison.  It  is  in 
the  last  four  years  of  the  course,  the 
period  corresponding  to  the  public  high 
school,  that  their  conservatism  and  alle- 
giance to  tradition  are  so  marked.  It  is 
during  these  important  years,  also,  that 
the  foundations  should  be  laid  for  those 
qualities  of  which  democracies  so  fondly 
proclaim  themselves  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessors. 

The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  to  get 
their  pupils   into   college.    The   develop- 


ment of  character  and  cultivation  of  mind, 
though  often  sincerely  attempted,  are 
secondary  objects.  If  a  school  failed  in 
this  primary  object,  it  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  close  its  doors.  Now  this  meet- 
ing with  college  entrance  requirements 
has  given  rise  to  a  course  of  study,  which 
is  directed  in  the  main  toward  the  ad- 
mission examinationct.  There  can  be  no 
quarrel  with  this,  so  long  as  we  are  so 
complacent  and  inert  in  regard  to  this 
final  test  and  the  backwardness  of  the 
colleges  in  3rielding  to  outside  pressure  for 
improving  it.  This  course  of  study  then, 
fashioned  from  the  needs  already,  .ex- 
plained, can  not  be  pressed  very  vigor- 
ously to  answer  for  its  development  of 
democratic  traits.  If  it  accomplishes 
something  in  this  direction  as  by-'product, 
well  and  good.  But  its  chief  business  is 
of  another  sort. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  course  of 
study  which  will  give  each  pupil  a  pass 
into  the  academic  shades  beyond,  the  pre- 
paratory school  carries  on  one  other  con- 
spicuous activity.  It  is  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  athletic  victories.  To  the  teams 
is  given  a  large  part  of  the  afternoons  and 
Saturday  mornings.  While  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  boys  go  out  for  the 
different  branches  of  sport,  the  body  of 
students  is  deeply  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  mates  in  tnterscholastic  com- 
petitions and  lines  the  bleachers  in  goodly 
number  when  big  games  are  scheduled. 
On  this  side  of  school  lif^  we  can  be  a 
little  more  insistent  in  demanding  that 
the  school  show  results  of  a  kind  consistent 
with  our  national  belief  in  democracy's 
obvious  superiority.  Here  the  chances  for 
democratic  development  are  greater.  Ath« 
letics  are  nearer  to  life  than  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Is  there  a  third  field  of  activity?  There 
are  certain  cultural  and  social  occupations 
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whieh  tabs  Boioe  of  the  time  outside  of 
•ohool  and  athletic  requirements.  Dra* 
matie,  debating,  musical,  and  literary 
olubs  do  exist  and  most  private  schools 
publish  a  x>&per.  But  many  schools  lack 
entirely  all  such  interests  save  the  journal- 
istic one  and,  where  they  are  carried  on, 
it  is  generally  without  excessive  encourage* 
ment  from  faculty  and  headmaster. 

Here  tiien  is  the  general  scheme  of  the 
private  school.  Surely  we  can  demand  of 
these  schools  that  tiiey  shall  display  a  con- 
sistent puriKNse,  with  some  fair  measure  of 
attainment,  in  carrying  on  and  encourag- 
ing activities  which  shall  produce  initia- 
tive and  individual  responsibility  in  the 
boys  intrusted  to  their  care.  If  every- 
thing is  done  to  keep  the  democratic  aim 
of  self*directed  activity  always  in  the  f or^ 
ground  in  connection  with  the  course  of 
study,  athletics,  and  other  interests,  we 
shall  acquit  them  creditably  of  having 
performed  their  highest  social  and  civic 
duties,  even  if  they  have  not  consciously 
attempted  the  training  of  these  mental 
characteristics  by  providing  numerous  op- 
portunities for  their  operation.  This  lat- 
ter attitude  is  as  yet  confined  to  those 
institutions  and  educators  who  are  pio- 
neers and  seers  of  visions.  But  it  is  at 
just  this  point  that  the  private  schools  are 
weakest.  Their  democratic  protestations 
are  perhaps  sincere  but  really  without 
content  or  concrete  purpose.  The  system, 
as  a  whole,  is  an  autocracy,  thinly-veiled 
in  places,  tempered  by  a  laissez-faire  atti- 
tude which  promenades  under  the  cloak  of 
freedom  for  individual  growth.  The  proof 
lies  in  an  examination  of  a  typical  school 
day  from  the  calendar  of  one  of  these 
private  institations. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  official  dis- 
cussion by  the  student  body  of  questions 
affecting  school  policy.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  is  joining  an  athletic  league 


with  its  rivals^  taking  up  a  new  bcwseh 
of  sport,  having  a  debating  society,  par^ 
ticipation  in  a  patriotic  parade,  or  start- 
ing a  drive  for  funds  in  the  interest  of 
some  worthy  project  that  is  to  be  deter- 
mined upon.  There  is  no  opoi  forum  for 
the  expression  and  exchange  of  individual 
views,  bat  a  decision  reached  -behind  closed 
doors  of  the  faculty  room  or  more  often 
by  the  head  master  alone.  This  is  an- 
nounced to  the  school  in  assembly  and  a 
prime  opportunity  for  democratic  train- 
ing  by  the  town  meeting  is  earefally 
avoided. 

Again,  rules  and  regulations  affecting 
the  4t^ily  routine  are  always  faculty-made 
and  by  that  august  body  imposed.  They 
lack  the  sanction  of  the  students  them- 
selves and  are  generally  broken  with  im- 
punity when  the  need  therefore  arises  and 
no  superior's  eye  ia  upon  the  prospective 
culprit.  This  is  regarded  as  fair  game  in 
echool-4)oy  ethics.  One  reason  why  some 
of  these  regulations  are  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  pupils  is  that  they  really  lack 
adult  sanction  as  welL  Who  ever  heard, 
for  example,  of  a  library  reading-room  in 
which  no  communication  could  take  place 
without  permission,  or  an  institution,  not 
penal,  in  which  the  members  proceeded 
from  room  to  room  or  floor  to  floor  in 
file.  A  study  hour  can  be  conducted  in 
which  communication  upon  necessary  mat> 
ters  may  take  place  between  a  number  of 
couples  at  once  and  without  first  obtain- 
ing permission,  if  the  one  and  only  regu- 
lation is  that  the  comfort  and  satisfaction 
and  convenience  of  all  shall  be  considered 
by  each  and  this  rule  be  the  result  of  a  frank 
discussion  in  open  meeting  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  study  period.  Similarly,  groups 
can  pass  to  and  fro  in  easy,  natural 
fashi<m,  not  without  noise,  to  be  sure,  but 
without  disorder  or  any  need  for  adult 
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sapervisian.  It  might  be  added  that  the 
stapidity  of  the  course  of  study  in  fail- 
ing to  meet  the  real  individual  needs  is  a 
contributing  factor  to  many  of  our  dull  or 
disorganized  study  hours. 

There  are  other  opportunities  for  demo- 
eratic  training  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
sedulously  disregarded  in  the  private 
schools.  While  parents  are  being  told  that 
to  produce  good  citisens  in  embryo  through 
teaching  responsibility  is  a  serious  aim, 
the  boys  are  littering  the  rooms,  carving 
the  dei^  and  school  furniture,  and  show- 
ing a  disregard  for  school  property  which, 
in  later  life,  would  bring  them  an  uncom- 
fortable aoquaintanee  with  the  police  and 
tke  courts.  All  this  is,  of  course,  frowned 
on  by  the  school  and  punished  if  the  cul- 
prit be  discovered,  but  it  never  stops  the 
evil  and  never  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  entirely  simple  to  inculcate  a  respect 
for  school  property  and  to  develop  a  keen 
rivalry  between  groups  in  keeping  school 
rooms  in  otder  and  floors  free  from  rub- 
bish. But  our  headmasters  prefer  to  pat- 
ter on  about  training  in  citizenship,  while 
their  system  engenders  the  double  evil  of 
destructiveness  to  public  property  and  lost 
opportunities  for  cultivating  cooperative 
effort  for  the  public  good. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  demand 
for  some  knowledge  of  modem  history 
before  college  entrance  was  more  vocifer- 
ous T  Has  it  ever  been  clearer  that  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  can  only  be 
met  by  men  and  women  whose  thorough 
knowledge  of  social  and  indiustrial  condi- 
tions proceeds  from  studies  and  enthu- 
siasms begun  in  early  youth  f  Who  to-day 
will  maintain  that  a  mastery  of  the  most 
scholarly  and  practical  text-book  on  civics 
will  suffice  for  training  in  citizenship, 
without  a  llrst-hand  study,  through  obser- 
vation of  institutions  at  work,  of  city  gov- 
ernment, the  courts,  industrial  plants,  and 


social  agencies  of  vaHous  sorts  f  But,  as  a 
general  thing,  we  may  examine  the  private 
schools  in  vain  for  any  signs  of  response 
to  these  multitudinous  demands  for  prog- 
ress and  liberalization.  The  schoolmen 
who  BO  often  rule  and  strangle  them,  sti- 
fling the  fresh  powers  of  mind  and  heart 
which  we  in  blind  faith  are  feeding  into 
their  archaic  institutions,  prefer  to  pass 
these  activities  on  to  the  college  for 
guidance  and  development.  ''There  is  the 
proper  place,"  they  say,  **for  modem 
history,  sociology,  and  civics.  We  be- 
lieve," they  continue,  ''that  the  war  is  a 
fuller  justification  for  the  old  eyfttem  of 
Instruction  than  the  less-enlightened  pub- 
lic now  appreciates."  **Back  to  the 
classics  I"  is  often  their  war-cry. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  Self- 
government  does  obtain  in  some  of  the 
private  schools.  Progressive  ideas  have 
found  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  pedagogues.  Modem  history  and  cur- 
rent events  figure  in  the  curricula  in  some 
of  our  preparatory  instituticms.  Inde^ 
pendenee,  initiative,  and  responsibility  are 
not  merely  words  to  gather  in  more  pupils 
in  the  discourses  of  some  of  our  school 
heads.  But  in  the  main,  and  especially 
in  the  east,  our  private  schools  which  are 
preparing  boys  for  college  are  pitifully 
ignorant  or  woefully  neglectful  of  those 
powers  of  mind  which  a.  new  era  is  de- 
mandnng  of  its  coming  citizens. 


WnjLIAM    CHURCHHiL    OeBBISH 


Boston 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

THE  FUTURE  OP  ENGLISH  CHURCH  SCHOOLS 

The  Times  Educational  Supplement  prints 
the  following  circular  addressed  to  corre- 
spondents of  Church  of  England  schools  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Society,  with  reference 
to  the  minister  of  education  and  to  religion  in 
the  schools: 
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It  is  no  doobt  known  to  ehunsli  school  managers 
generally  that  the  National  Society  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  its  consultative  committee  and  by 
resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  society,  has  recognized  the  value  of 
the  prc^sals  made  by  the  minister  of  education 
to  deal  with  the  religious  problem  in  the  schools 
by  a  scheme  on  a  national  basis,  but  has  urged 
that  to  facilitate  their  closer  examination  they 
should  be  published  by  him  in  a  more  succinct 
and  definite  form.  Until  such  publication  in  fuller 
detail  the  definite  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
proposals  are  alike  prematura  In  the  meantime 
it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  society  that 
in  several  localities  proposals  for  bringing  about 
a  unified  system  by  transfer  of  non-provided  schools 
to  local  education  authorities  have  been  put  for- 
ward. l*hese  proposals  in  some  cases  bear  a  certain 
superficial  resemblance  to  those  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Fisher,  but  they  are  essentially  an  invitation 
to  non-provided  schools  to  abandon  the  whole  posi- 
tion secured  to  them  by  the  education  law  of  the 
country,  and  could  not  give  the  guarantee  of  tihe 
state  for  real  religious  instruction  in  all  schools, 
which  it  is  the  essenee  of  Mr.  Fisher's  proposals  to 
secure. 

It  is  of  the  utmoett  importance  at  the  present 
juncture  that  church  school  managers  should  main- 
tain a  firm  and  unbroken  front;  and  to  this  end 
the  National  Society  trusts  that  no  church  school 
will  either  be  closed  or  transferred  to  a  local 
education  authority. 

Present  economic  conditions,  whether  regarding 
the  state  of  the  money  market,  the  scarcity  of 
building  materials,  the  pressure  of  the  housing 
problem,  or  the  already  nnpreoedented  weight  of 
central  and  local  taxation,  make  it  practically  im- 
possible— ^whatever  may  be  said  or  proposed  to  the 
contrary — for  either  local  education  authorities  or 
voluntary  school  managers  to  embark  on  extensive 
building  ojMrations;  and  this  consideration  no 
doubt  had  great  influence  with  Mr.  Fiaher  in  ma- 
king his  suggestions  for  pooling  the  resources  of 
the  country  in  school  buildings  and  in  teaching 
power. 

.Voluntary  school  managers  should  do  all  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  their  school  buildings  in  a 
sound  and  sanitary  condition,  and  help  by  way  of 
grants  towards  the  cost  of  such'  work  will  be  forth- 
coming as  heretofore  from  the  National  Society 
and  from  the  various  diocesan  school  associations; 
but  managers  need  not  regard  with  too  much 
seriousness  demands  for  immediate  extensive  de- 
velopments in  school  buildings,  nor  threats  of  the 


supply  hj  local  education  authorities  of  alternative 
accommodation,  because  in  present  conditions,  it 
is  not  XK>ssible  for  local  education  authorities,  as 
they  themselves  are  realizing,  to  undertake  ex- 
tensive building  operations. 
•  We  are  to  ask,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of 
church  schools  generaUy  and  of  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious education  in  all  schools  for  which  the 
church  schools  are  at  present  one  of  the  main 
guarantees,  that  all  church  school  managers  will 
stand  firmly  together  and  resiat  all  attempts  to 
attack  tile  position  pieoemeaL  No  school  dioold 
be  closed  and  no  school  handed  over  to  a  local 
edttoation  authority.  Any  body  of  maaagen  in 
doubt  or  difficulty  should  at  once  communicate  with 
the  Diocesan  Association  and  with  the  National 
Society. 

THB    SALARIES    OF    TSACHBR8    IN    OBRMANT 

The  Berlin  oorrespondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  writes  that  some  remarkable  statisticB 
have  recently  been  published,  showing  the  eco- 
nomic p%ht  of  the  Privat'Dozenien  at  the 
imiversities.  These  men  are  the  private  lec- 
turers, from  whose  ranks  the  future  professors 
are  selected.  While  they  are  on  the  waiting 
lists  they  are  without  salary  and  live — or 
starve — on  the  fees  paid  by  their  hearers. 
The  statistics  in  question,  gathered  at  twelve 
universities,  show  that  half  of  these  lecturers 
gather  less  than  600  marks  a  year  from  thmr 
fees,  and  40  per  cent  of  them  have  less  than 
5,000  marks  private  income,  before  paying 
taxes.  Yet  three  fourths  of  them  are  married 
and  about  forty-one  years  old.  They  have 
spent  more  than  a  score  of  their  years  in  pre- 
paring for  an  appointment  which  the  majority 
of  them  will  never  receive  at  all;  and  their 
only  reward  will  be  the  satisfaction  that  oomes 
from  devotion  to  scholarly  pursuits. 

But  even  a  professorship  is  no  Gbloonda. 
The  **  ordinary  "  professors  begin  with  a  salary 
of  4,200  marks  and  rise  gradually  to  6,000 — 
with  a  rent  allowance  of  1,000  to  2,000  maika. 
The  '' extraordinary''  professors  start  at  2,000 
and  rise  to  4,800  marks.  Besides  these  sums 
the  professors  get  a  certain  iiercentage  of 
their  lecture  fees.  Altogether  the  sure  in- 
come of  an  ordinary  professor  ranges  between 
6,700  and  9,100  marks;  that  of  the  extra- 
ordinary from  6,700  to  7,600  marks. 
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The  case  is  eren  worse  with  the  teachers 
in  the  (}ymna9wn,  as  the  fittin^r  schools  for 
the  universities  are  called.  They  begrin  with 
2»700  marks  and  after  twenty-one  years  of  the 
daily  wear  and  drud^rery  of  the  schoolroom 
they  overtake  ^'Anna  T/' 

**The  moral,^  says  a  writer  in  the  Frank- 
furter  Zeiiung,  in  reporting  the  foregoing 
facts,  ''is  this:  Let  your  boy  study  black- 
smithing — ^not  philology."  The  same  paper 
uigently  demands  that  something  be  done  to 
remedy  the  conditions  here  described.  ^  Quick 
rescue  is  necessary,"  it  writes,  ^or  the  con- 
sequences to  German  scholarship  will  be  in- 
calculabla" 

RB80LUTI0NS  ON  HIOHBR  BDUCATION  OP  THB 
NATIONAL   CITIZENS'    CONQRBS8 

At  the  recent  National  Citizens^  Confer- 
ence on  education,  the  committee  on  higher 
education,  of  which  President  Charles  S. 
Howe,  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
is  chairman,  unanimously  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

,  Whereas  the  remarkable  interest  in  higher  edn- 
eation  which  has  developed  since  the  World  War 
has  brought  to  the  nniversitles,  colleges  and  tech- 
nological schools  an  unprecedented  number  of 
young  men  and  women,  which  increase  in  enroll- 
ment bids  fair  to  continue  in  future  years;  and 

Whbeeas  there  has  been  enormous  increase  in 
the  cost  of  materials  and  supplies,  including  those 
necessary  for  buildings  and  instruction  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning;  and 

Whe£SAS  endowments  and  appropriations  which 
before  the  war  were  sufficient  to  maintain  college 
and  university  work  have  in  the  present  emergency, 
notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  economies,  proved 
to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  maintenance  and  to  take  care  of  the  large  en- 
rollment of  students;  and 

Whereas  the  iacreased  cost  of  living  has  com- 
pelled many  college  and  university  teachers  to  re- 
wgn  thmr  posts  so  that  they  may  accept  positions 
in  business  and  industry,  where  the  remuneration 
is  sufficient  to  en8l>le  them  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies comfortably  and  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
education  for  their  children,  and 
.  Whereas  these  oonditions  have  left  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  with  greatly  reduced  staffs 
of  competenft  teachers,  which,  even  under  pre-war 


conditions,  would  have  been  inadequate  to  con- 
tinue instmction  on  that  high  plane  which  the  col- 
leges and  universiitieB  have  always  endeavored  to 
maintain; 

.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  National  OLtixenB'  Ck>nfer- 
enoe  on  Education: 

,  That  a  national  crisis  exists  in  our  educational 
system  which  demands  the  earnest  thought  and  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  be  called  immediately  and 
forcefully  to  this  emergency,  both  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning; 
.  That  in  order  to  meet  this  crisis  in  educaticm,  it 
has  become  absolutely  essential  for  colleges  and 
universities  to  secure  increased  funds  which  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies  and  to  attract  to  and  retain  in  their  flsc- 
ulties  an  adequate  number  of  i<ien  and  women  of 
superior  ability  and  specialized  education; 
•  That  unless  institutions  of  higher  learning  se- 
cure these  increased  endowments  and  i^[>propria- 
tions  they  wUl  inevitably  be  staffed  by  teachers  of 
inferior  grade,  classes  will  be  larger  than  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  'be  wise  and  instruction  generally 
wUI  be  mediocre  and  inefficient; 

That  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
be  satisfied  if  earnest  and  well-prepared  students 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  higher  edu- 
cation under  inspiring  and  efficient  teachers  and 
in  institutions  thoroughly  equipped  to  carry  on 
their  work; 

That  since  colleges  and  universities  are  the  chief 
source  for  the  supply  of  research  workers,  both  in 
pure  and  applied  science,  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion demands  that  in  these  institutions  every  op- 
portunity be  given  for  original  scientific  investi- 
gation and  for  the  generous  encouragement  of 
research  professors  and  the  training  of  students 
in  the  methods  of  research; 

That  to  attain  these  ends  it  is  imperative  that 
public  opinion  throughout  the  nation  be  aronsed 
immediately  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
pressing  and  unparalleled  needs  of  institutions  of 
Mgher  learning. 

Therefore,  we,  the  members  of  this  National 
Citizens'  Conference  on  Education,  do  hereby  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
liberal  support  for  their  colleges  and  universities, 
both  public  and  private,  in  order  that  these  insti- 
tutions may  adequately  and  effectively  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  serve  the  public  wel- 
fare. 
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KBCOM MBNDATIONS  OF  THfi  NSW  YORK  FSD^ 
ERATION  OF  LABOR  CONCBRNINQ  THB 

EDUCATION  OP  APPRBNTICE8 

,  The  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor 
at  its  Birminghaxntoii  meeting  adopted  the 
following  report  on  apprentice  training : 

.  It  is  no  longer  practical  or  possible  to  train  the 
apprentice  of  to-day  like  the  all-around  mechanic 
ot  the  past,  so  the  schools;  in  cooperation  with  the 
unions  and  the  employer,  must  provide  the  train- 
ing and  information  whdch  can  not  be  secured  on 
the  job. 

.  As  the  number  of  apprentices  allowed  in  any 
trade  or  industry  is  based  upon  the  natural  growth 
and  development  of  the  trade,  the  committee  ad- 
vises local  unions  to  reject  any  proposals  which 
should  be  niade  for  shortening  the  term  of  the  ap- 
premtice  training  on  account  of  attendance  in 
continuation  school  classes.  The  purpose  and  in- 
tent of  the  law  as  to  erecure  all-around  mechanics 
and  to  avoid  the  half-baked  variety  now  being 
developed  in  some  industries  as  the  result  of  the 
intensive  competitive  production  and  highly  spe- 
cialized industry. 

.  The  organized  trades  can  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion economically  and  meehaniddly  by  Insisting 
upon  this  education  and  trade  training  in  the 
schools  as  one  of  the  essential  requirements  for 
membership  .to  the  end  that  the  work  of  the  unions 
in  cooperating  with  their  employers  and  the  edu- 
cational authorities  may  be  guided  along  uniform 
Mnes. 

The  following  form  of  agreement  is  recom- 
mended with  whatever  changes  or  modifications 
will  meet  with  the  requirements  of  the  trade  and 
industry: 

.  1.  The  parties  to  this  agreememt  hereby  pledge 
themselves  to  eooperate  with  the  pablie  eehool  au- 
thorities to  foster  the  education  and  vocational 
training  of  the  appreoftloes  in  the  .  .  •  trade  to 
the  end  that  each  apprentice  shaU  become  a  thor- 
ough mechanic^  with  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  physics  of  the  trade;  instroetioii  in 
mechanical  drawing,  the  oiatlMmaties  and  mechan- 
ical processes  of  the  trade,  and  the  manipulation  of 
the  tools  of  the  trade.  Attention  shall  also  be 
given  to  the  study  of  civics,  iiistory  of  the  indus- 
try, Americanizaition,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
seem  proper  to  develop  the  technical,  moral  and 
patriotic  standards  that  make  for  good  citisenship 
and  sturdy  manhood. 

,  2.  Apprentices  must  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  and  passed  the  eighth  grade  in  scho 


before  entering  the  trade.  Preferenee  AaSL  be 
given  to  boys  who  have  attended  .  .  .  trade  classes 
in  a  public  vocational  school.  Apprentieeriap  shaU 
cover  a  period  of  .  .  .  years. 

.    3.  The    Employers'    Association 

agrees  to  allow  apprentices  four  hours  off  each 
week  with  pay  to  attend  a  continuation  school  dur- 
ing the  school  term. 

4.  The Union  will  withhold  mem- 

bei^riiip  in  the  union  from  any  apprentice  failing 
to  attend  such  continuation  sehooL 
.  5.  Attendance  shall  be  for  the  full  term  of  .... 
years  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school  an- 
thorities  for  apprentices  in  thmr  eighteenth,  mae- 
teenth  and  twentieth  years). 

6.  The  parties  to  this  agreement  shall  each  nom- 
inate two  of  their  members  as  members  of  an  ad- 
visory board  to  eooperate  with  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation on  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
apprentice  group. 

7.  One  of  each  of  the  representatives  on  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  to- 
gether with  a  representative  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  continuation  school,  shall  constitute  an  ex- 
amining committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pass 
on  the  fitness  of  apprentices  to  continue  in  the 
trade. 

,  8,  Examinations  ahall  be  held  at  the  end  of 
each  -Ave  months'  period  of  tiie  school  term.  Ap- 
prentices not  showing  progress  consistent  with  the 
standards  set  by  the  school  and  trade  can  be  dis- 
chitfged  as  not  having  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  a  competent  mechanic  Additional  atteadanee 
at  an  evening  school  can  be  reoommended. 

9.  Apprentices  completing  the  full  .  .  .  yeaza' 
course  shall  receive  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
presidents  of  the  organizations,  parties  to  this 
agreement,  and  examining  committees,  stating  that 
the  apprentice  is  competent  to  begin  work  as  a 
journeyman. 

10.  Apprentices  temporarily  out  of  regular  em- 
ployment shall  attend  school  not  less  than  twenty 
hours  per  week. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES  ON 
EDUCATION 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  made  public 
statements  made  to  the  bureau,  signed  by  Sen- 
ator Harding,  Governor  Cox,  Ex^ecretaiy 
Boosevelt,  and  Governor  Goolidge.  In  his 
statement  Senator  Harding  says: 

,  I  think  it  is  highly  important  tha(^  we  eoBtam- 
plate  the  oause  of  edueatioii  from  the  national 
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Tiovipoini.  I  do  not  meAii  theiebj  that  there  shall 
be  a  national  trespass  upon  the  right  of  irUvtes  in 
matters  of  education,  but  I  do  think  it  is  exceed- 
ingly important  to  get  the  broader  viewpoint  of 
the  nation.  We  have  been  making  notable  progress 
in  coming  to  the  realisation  of  the  importance  of 
oar  purtilie  schools  and  are  oomiing  to  a  whole- 
some awakening  about  their  need  of  more  gener- 
ous support.  One  can  only  feel  amazement  that 
we  have  been  so  tardy  in  coming  to  a  realization  of 
the  ecanft  consideration  given  to  the  teachers  in 
the  American  public  schools  and  we  have  been  re- 
miss  in  understanding  the  Umitless  possi/bilities  of 
our  public  sehodl  work. 

.  I  venture  to  offer  the  suggestion,  which  was  con- 
tained in  a  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  had  learned  from 
many  sources  thalt  one  4)f  the  reasons  for  the  back- 
wardness in  American  trade  in  South  America  was 
the  inability  of  American  commerdai  agents  to 
speak  the  Spanish  language.  With  that  thought 
in  mind  I  offered  a  bill  with  the  hope  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Education  might  do  something 
to  promote  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  our  public 
schools.  Of  course,  the  federal  bureau  could  do 
nothing  of  a  mandatory  character,  but  it  could  be 
of  help  in  having  the  student  of  our  puiblic  schools 
acquaint  himself  with  some  modern  language  of 
practical  value. 

I    Governor  Cox  writes : 

;  We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  work  of  re- 
eonstmetion,  and  yet  in  the  plans  that  are  made 
for  it  we  do  not  oSbserve  a  vigilant  attention  to 
the  very  base  of  our  whole  civilization,  the  schools 
themselves.  When  we  measure  l^e  service  rendered 
by  the  schools  we  can  not  escape  the  belief  that 
society  is  not  making  sufficient  contribution  for 
their  support.  In  both  city  and  country  there  is 
need*  of  an  entirely  new  plan  of  financial  aid. 
Next  to  this  It  seems  to  me  that  your  Congress 
ought  to  awaken  such  an  interest  as  would  set  in 
motion  a  fixed  purpose,  nation-wide,  of  giving  to 
every  state  a  modern  rural  school  code.  If  neces- 
sary, the  federal  government  ought  to  interest 
itself  in  surveys  where  they  are  needed.  We  have 
evidence  of  an  approaching  crisis  in  the  matter  of 
food  supply.  We  need  more  acreage  under  cult 
vation  and  more  people  in  the  country,  and  yet  we 
must  remember  that  the  drift  will  continue  toward 
the  cities  unless  tiie  children  on  tiie  farm  are  given 
edneational  advantages  similar  to  those  in  the 
cities.  This  is  the  solution.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  Ohio,  where  more  than  1,000  modern 


high  schools  have  been  builded  in  the  comfiMds. 
From  them  the  pupils  go  into  our  state  university. 
As  I  understand  it,  you  are  dedicating  your  con- 
gress to  the  very  necessary  purpose  of  stirring  the 
lay  mind  into  an  awakened  appreciation  of  the 
help  wiiich  must  be  given  to  our  school  system.  It 
is  one  of  the  very  vital  needs  of  the  hour. 

THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BOARD  OP  EDUCATION 

The  public  school  budget  for  1^1,  adopted 
by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
on  Augrufft  25,  is  $148,549,019.88.  For  salaries, 
fees  or  compensation  for  members  of  the 
supervising  and  teaching'  staff,  including 
attendance  officers,  the  amount  asked  is  $72,- 
444,886.95.  This  is  known  as  the  general 
fichool  fund.  For  salaries,  fees  or  compensa- 
tion for  members  of  the  administration  staff 
and  all  other  employees,  including  janitorial 
service,  known  as  the  special  school  fund, 
$5,466,826.29  is  requested.  For  other  neces- 
sary incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  in- 
cluding ordinary  repairs  to  buildings  and  the 
purchase  of  fuel,  supplies,  text-books,  school 
apparatus,  furniture  and  fixtures  and  other 
articles  and  service  necessary  for  the  proper 
maintenance,  operation  and  support  of  the 
schools,  libraries  and  other  educational,  social 
or  recreational  affairs  and  interests  under  its 
management  and  direction  $13,992,901.68  is 
wanted;  $9,877,637.16,  the  amount  estimated 
as  receivable  for  the  state,  should  be  deducted 
from  this. 

The  running  expenses  for  1921  are  put  at 
$91,904,114.93.  For  the  current  year  they  are 
$68,840,024.12.  The  special  revenue  bonds 
completely  authorized  during  1920  amount  to 
$2,888,862.61;  the  special  revenue  bonds  par- 
tially authoriEed  come  to  $879,914,25;  tax 
notes  authorized  during  1920  amount  to  $15,- 
816,  and  requests  for  additional  funds  for 
various  purposes  now  pending  are  $11,819,- 
687.46.  For  the  acquisition  of  sites  and  con- 
struction of  buildings  $46,990327.60  is  asked. 
\  Among  the  elementary  schools  to  be  con- 
structed are  the  following:  New  building  in 
vicinity  of  Mermaid  Avenue  and  West  Thirty- 
second  Street,  Brooklyn,  to  relieve  Public 
fichool  80  and  annex  and  FubUc  School  100, 
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2,000  sittings  to  be  proyided*  at  a  cost  of 
$1,405,947;  a  building  at  Franklin  Avenue 
and  169th  Street,  l3ie  Bronx,  to  relieve  Public 
Schools  2,  4,  42,  68  and  66,  will  provide  2,000 
sittings.  Another  building  at  Orant  Avenue 
and  170th  Street,  the  Bronx,  will  have  2,000 
sittings.  A  building  at  Grown  Street  and 
New  York  Avenue^  Brooklyn,  will  have  2,000 
sittings.  The  total  asked  for  elementary 
schools  is  $35,662,983,  and  for  sites  $2,026,000. 
For  high  schools  $11,500,000  is  required,  and 
$525,000  for  sites.  A  new  training  school  for 
trades  is  planned,  to  seat  2,500  and  to  cost 
$2,600,000.  A  new  building  for  the  deaf  in 
Manhattan  will  cost  $800,000  and  the  site 
$187,000.  There  will  be  expended  on  new 
playgrounds  $326,894. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
conferred  on  President  David  Spence  Hill,  of 
the  State  University  of  New  Mexico,  by  the 
University  of  Arizona  recently.  President 
Hill  delivered  the  address  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  at  Tucson. 

Dr.  Irving  Fisher,  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Yale  University,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Eugenics  Research  Associa- 
tion. 

Professor  M.  T.  Booert,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, recently  nominated  a  tariff  commis- 
sioner by  President  Wilson,  has  declined  the 
appointment* 

Dr.  Thomas  Huston  lilACBRmB,  president 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Iowa  who  served 
as  president  from  1914  to  1916,  has  returned 
to  Iowa  City  and  expects  to  remain  at  the 
university  during  the  coming  year.  He  will 
endeavor  to  complete  some  botanical  research 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  he 
was  elected  presid^it  and  which  was  never 
finished  because  of  the  press  of  other  work. 

Jesse  H.  Nkwlok,  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  superintendency  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

John  H.  Francis,  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Keystone  View  Company. 


Dr.  Helen  MacMurcht,  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  to  take  active  charge  of  the  division 
of  child  welfare  in  the  federal  department  of 
health,  Ottawa. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Bhodbs,  assistant  in  the 
department  of  English  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  during  the  past  year, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  head  of  the  Engr- 
lish  department  in  Coker  College,  Hartsville, 
South  Carolina. 

Professor  Arthur*  M.  Pardee  has  resigned 
from  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa,,  to 
become  the  head  of  the  department  and  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Professor  W.  Gear  Spencer,  of  Colgate 
University*  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
Latin  in  Franklin  College,  Indiana. 

Dr.  Rafaello  Picooli,  of  the  University  of 
Fadua,  Italy,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in 
Italian  literature  and  institutions  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Professor  J.  T.  Wilson  has  been  elected 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney  in  succession  to  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Anderson  Stuart 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
has  approved  plans  for  a  new  elementary 
school  to  be  erected  at  the  comer  of  Dawson 
Street  and  Rogers  Place,  the  Bronx,  to  cost 
$1,500,000.  The  building  will  accommodate 
3,000  children,  having  forty-eight  dassroomSy 
and  will  contain  a  playground  and  gym- 
nasium.   The  auditoriiun  will  seat  900 

Sixty-one  successful  candidates  for  state 
scholarships  for  service  men  and  women  as  a 
result  of  an  examination  conducted  recently 
have  been  announced  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
fCommissioner  of  Education.  X^e  winners  are 
entitled  to  go  to  any  college  in  the  state,  and 
are  given  $200,  half  of  which  is  for  tuition 
and  half  for  maintenance.  The  scholarships 
were  awarded  under  the  Kaplan  law,  which 
appropriated  $30,000  for  this  use.  This  year 
the  Legislature  increased  the  appropriation  to 
$60,000,  half  of  which  pays  for  those  already 
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in  college  and  the  remainder  goes  to  this 

year's  class. 

The  Journal  of  Education  states  that  sal- 
aries of  all  the  normal  school  teachers  of 
California  will  be  increased  approximately  20 
per  cent,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
The  maximum  salary,  under  the  new  schedule, 
will  be  approximately  $2,000  for  normal  school 
instructors,  and  for  beads  of  departments  and 
administrative  officers  approximately  $2,700  to 
$8,000.  The  proposed  budget  for  1921-1923 
bases  salaries  of  heads  of  departments  and 
administratiye  officers  on  a  standard  of  $3,200 
for  thirty-six  weeks  of  teaching  service,  and 
of  instructors  on  a  standard  of  $2,600  for  the 
same  service,  with  extra  compensation  pro- 
rated for  the  summer  session  duty. 

NoRWALK  (Conn.)  school  teachers  have  pre- 
sented the  board  of  education  with  resolutions 
dn  which  they  refuse  to  accept  contracts  to 
teach  in  Norwalk  schools  with  tJie  present 
salaries. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  announced 
the  establishment  of  an  educational  depart- 
ment, to  be  known  as  the  Ford  Technical  In- 
stitute, with  university  rank,  which  will  grant 
degrees  in  mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical 
engineering.  Complete  courses  will  be  made 
available  to  the  more  than  seventy-five  thou- 
sand emi^oyees  of  the  Ford  Company  with- 
out charga  An  academic  department  will  be 
established  and  complete  laboratories  provided. 
It  is  stated  that  the  courses  will  cover  every 
phase  of  engineering.  The  institute  will  be 
^formally  opened  this  fall. 

Sm  Jesse  Boot  has  made  a  gift  of  £50,000 
to  University  College,  Nottingham,  in  aid  of 
the  development  of  the  scheme  for  a  Univer- 
sity of  Nottingham.  £30,000  is  for  the  build- 
ing fund  and  £20,000  for  the  foundation  of  a 
chair  of  chemistry. 

Professor  Sten  Konow,  of  Norway,  has 
given  the  University  of  Hamburg  327,000 
Marks  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of 
Norwegian  language  and  literature  at  Ham- 
burg. The  chair  is  to  be  held  by  a  Nor- 
wegian. 


The  family  of  the  late  Sir  John  Darling,  of 
(Adelaide,  South  Australia,  has  contributed 
the  sum  of  £15,000  towards  the  cost  of  erect- 
ing a  new  building  for  the  medical  school  of 
the  University  of  Adelaide.  This  building 
will  be  designed  to  accommodate  the  depart- 
ments of  physiology^  biochemistry  and  histol- 
ogy and  the  medical  library.  The  building 
will  be  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of 
£25,000. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  informed 
that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  provided  scholarships  in  industries 
and  in  commerce  for  natives  of  South  Africa 
to  study  abroad.  The  recipients  of  the 
scholarships,  which  have  a  stipend  of  £250  an- 
nually agree  to  take  post  under  the  govern- 
ment for  three  years  following  the  completion 
of  their  study  abroad. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Board  has 
decided  to  establish  a  university  at  Cairo  and 
has  purchased  a  site  for  the  building.  The 
new  university  will  be  composed  of  five  col- 
leges—namely. Arts,  Oriental  Languages, 
Teachers,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture.  The 
first  of  these  will  be  opened  in  October. 

The  British  Eoyal  Conmiission  on  the  Uni- 
iversities  has  made  a  fortnight's  visit  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Towards  the  end 
of  September  there  will  be  a  similar  visit  to 
Oxford.  The  ground  has  been  to  some  extent 
cleared  by  the  circulation  of  memoranda 
under  four  principal  heads — ^the  finance  of  the 
coUeges,  the  cost  of  living  at  the  colleges,  the 
question  of  a  centralized  syst^n  of  university 
finance  and  the  problem  of  rendering  the  older 
universities  accessible  to  the  children  of  poor 
parents. 

Preliminart  plans  have  been  made  for  an 
International  University,  which  will  hold  its 
first  session  in  Bnixelles  from  September  5  to 
20.  The  courses  cover  practically  the  whole 
field  of  l^igher  education,  but  will  lay  special 
weight  on  questions  of  current  interest.  They 
will  be  given  in  the  building  of  International 
Associations,  and  there  will  at  the  same  time 
be  held  a  nmnber  of  congresses  and  meetings. 
The  names  of  those  who  will  give  the  courses 
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«re  not  announced  in  tlie  preliminary  pro- 
gram, issued  in  July. 

The  British  Board  of  Education  is  prepar- 
ing a  new  plan  for  the  administration  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  originally  founded  in  1518  by 
John  Colet,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  153  boys — 153  being  the  number  of 
iSflhes  in  the  miraculous  draught  recorded  in 
the  Gk>8pels. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Union  of 
Teachers  held  in  connection  with  the  League 
of  the  British  Empire,  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that  South  African  teachers 
should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  Austral- 
ian and  Canadian  teachers  and  be  enabled  to 
interchange  with  English  members  of  the  pro- 
fession for  the  sake  of  two  or  three  years' 
experience  in  England. 

The  New  York  Tribune  devotes  a  page  in 
its  issue  of  August  29  to  an  article  entitled 
^'Learning  is  at  low  ebb  in  democratic  Qer- 
many  "  with  pictures  of  four  "  Qerman  "  uni- 
versities— ^Leipzig,  Berlin,  Sinuihourg  and 
Heidelberg.  By  way  of  compromise  '^  Stras^- 
bourg"  is  so  spelled. 

The  progressive  legislation  recently  enacted 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  includes  the 
provision  that  '^  The  house  of  a  husband  of  a 
woman  undergraduate  may  be  approved  for 
her  residence." 

An  institute  for  teachers  of  Americaniza- 
tion classes  was  given  at  the  University  of 
Akron  from  August  23  to  September  8  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Municipal  Univer- 
sity of  Akron  and  the  Akron  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Olassee  were  held  in  the  university 
buildings  and  included  the  following  subjects : 

Organization  and  Adminitiration,  (Given  by  the 
heads  of  various  organizatiODS  doiiq^  Ameri- 
canization work  in  the  state  of  Ohio.) 

Ba<M  Backgraunda,  (Dean  Elizabeth  A  Thomp- 
son, professor  of  history.  University  of  Akron.) 

CitieeTiship,  (Dr.  Raymond  Moley,  director  of  The 
Cleveland  Foundation.) 

Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  the  Advlt  For- 
eign-hom.  (Mrs.  Irene  S.  Bame,  general  super- 
visor of  instruction,  Akron  Americanization 
Schools.) 

The  institute  which  was  under  the  immedi- 


late  direction  of  Mr.  £.  C.  Vermillion,  aa- 
eistant  superintendent  of  schools  and  state 
director  of  Americanization  work,  and  Pro- 
fessor H.  E.  Simmons,  in  charge  of  extension 
work  at  the  university,  was  attended  by  more* 
than  one  hundred  prospective  Americaniza- 
tion teachers,  and  visited  by  many  interested 
persons  from  other  communities  who  desired 
to  observe  the  types  of  Americanization  work 
done  at  Akron. 

Thb  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  re- 
ports that  the  Iowa  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  in  addition  to  its  part-time  classes 
for  painters  and  machinists,  is  now  conduct- 
ing part-time  dull-season  courses  in  agricul- 
ture in  four  counties  at  nineteen  different  een* 
ters.  The  classes  are  oi>en  to  persons  more 
than  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  are  engaged 
in  farming  and  who  can  not  take  advantage  of 
the  regular  vocational  agricultural  courses. 
They  are  in  session  five  days  a  week  for  ten 
weeks.  It  is  also  noted  in  School  that  the 
X>acking  companies  of  the  Chicago  stockyards 
are  conducting  educational  work  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  its  office  force.  The  scliool  has 
the  approval  of  the  state  educational  authori- 
ties and  is  in  part  at  least  maintained  by  fed- 
eral funds  granted  under  the  terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral Vocational  act  The  Chicago  Board  of 
Education,  which  is  collaborating  with  the 
company  in  this  educational  work  for  its  em- 
ployees, provides  two  high  school  teachers  to 
take  charge  of  the  instruction  given.  Booms, 
equipment  and  supplies  are  given  by  the  com- 
pany. In  New  York  State  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  making  efforts  to  bring  trade 
apprenticeship  wiHiin  the  scope  of  the  recently 
enacted  part-time  school  law  of  New  York 
state,  through  definite  apprenticeship  agree- 
ments in  each  trade. 

'  Thb  New  York  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  planning  to  make  eveiy  possible  effort 
to  educate  lihe  887,039  illiterate  and  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking inhabitants  of  the  state  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  50  years.  Names  and  ad- 
dresses of  such  x>ersons  have  been  furnished  by 
the  Census  Bureau  which  has  for  the  first 
time  x>ermitted  department  representatives  to 
copy  liiese  names  from  its  rolls  before  publica- 
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tion.  Lists  oompiled  according  to  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  sent  to  erery  school  soperin- 
tendent  in  tfie  state.  In  pursnanoe  of  tiie 
plan.  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  state  commissioner 
of  education,  has  written  to  each  superintend- 
ent asking  that  immediate  adyantage  be  taken 
of  the  lists,  requesting  that  each  person  should 
be  visited  at  once,  as  frequent  moving  every 
day  lessens  the  value  of  the  compiled  liats,  and 
persistent  efforts  be  made  by  the  superintend- 
ents and  lihe  teachers  representing  them  to  get 
these  people  to  attend  classes  to  learn  English 
and  prepare  for  citijsendhip. 


DISCUSSION   AND   CORRSSPONDBNCB 

BNDOWBD  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LBARNINO 

Criticism  of  endowed  institutions  of  learn- 
ing has  been  directed  largely  against  their  in- 
ternal organization  and  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  boards  of  trustees  over  the  professional 
staff  which  conducts  the  actual  work. 

The  internal  difficulties  are^  however,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
functioning  of  privately  endowed  institutions. 
Historically,  the  present  condition  is  easily 
understood,  and  it  is  difficult  to  express  in 
adequate  terms  the  obligations  under  which 
our  people  are  to  those  farsighted  and  liberal 
citizens  who  established  institutions  of  learn- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  nation  and  the  states 
as  such  were  still  too  much  engrossed  in  the 
tasks  of  overcoming  the  most  elementary 
needs  of  public  life  to  pay  much  attention  to 
its  remoter  requirements.  Nevertheless,  wilJi 
the  rapid  development  of  modem  public  life, 
the  continuance  of  isolated  private  institu- 
tions has  led  to  an  abnormal  condition  which 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
nation. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  coordination  of  insti- 
tutions, there  is  no  adequate  method  by  which 
cooperation  can  be  obtained.  Therefore,  there 
is  much  unnecessary  duplication  of  work,  and 
Ihere  is  no  way  by  which  can  be  develox)ed 
systemalically  those  subjects  that  do  not  at- 
tract public  attention.  The  establishment  of 
departments  devoted  to  matters  which  are  re- 
mote from  the  public  interest  of  the  day,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  interest  of  generous 
donors  and  is  left  to  chance. 


This  condition  is  due  first  of  all  to  the  iso- 
lation of  the  boards  of  trustees  controning  the 
individual  institutions.  These  boards  are 
liable  to  guard  jealously  their  autonomy  and 
dieir  right  of  developing  the  whole  policy  of 
the  institution  in  their  charge.  The  profes- 
sional staff  is,  as  a  rule^  in  closer  contact  with 
the  corresponding  staffs  of  other  institutions, 
partly  through  the  community  of  professional 
interest,  partly  through  the  agency  of  scien- 
tific societies.  The  public  which  the  institu- 
tions serve,  is  entirely  without  voice  in  the 
matter,  except  in  so  far  as  the  willingness  to 
contribute  funds  may  be  influenced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  trustees,  or  in  so  far  as  paying  stu- 
dents may  be  attracted  or  repelled.  The  prob- 
lems of  science  and  of  education  present  them- 
selves to  the  boards  of  trustees  only  as  prob- 
lems that  affect  the  institution  in  their 
charge,  not  as  part  of  a  national  or  general 
human  problem.  Furthermore,  the  trustees  are 
in  most  cases  not  professionally  acquainted 
with  the  scope  of  these  problems,,  so  that  their 
decisions  are  liable  to  be  determined  in  part 
by  the  current  lay  opinion  of  the  day,  in  part 
by  purely  financial  considerations,  or  by  the 
application  of  unsuitable  business  methods 
that  may  hinder  the  proper  development  of 
scientific  research  and  educational  work. 
Thus,  boards  of  trustees  are  always  tempted  to 
measure  the  success  of  an  institution  by  its 
expansion  rather  than  by  its  intensive  develop- 
ment of  a  limited  field  of  work.  This  is  true 
of  universities  as  well  as  of  museums,  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions.  When  the  ques- 
tion arises  of  doing  a  little  well  or  a  great 
deal  inadequately,  boards  of  trustees  will  gen- 
erally incline  towards  the  latter  policy.  When- 
ever the  interests  of  a  single  institution  are 
considered  by  themselves,  this  policy  is  likely 
to  be  adopted,  while  the  tendency  might  be 
overcome  if  there  were  a  recognized  method  of 
cooperation  between  institutions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  con- 
fiicts  between  the  trustees  and  the  profes- 
sional staff  because  these  have  often  been 
brought  to  public  notice.  The  source  of  the 
existing  difficulties  is  almost  always  the  same. 
It  is  the  attempt  of  the  lay  board  to  control 
the  activities,  or  even  the  opinions,  of  the  pro- 
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f  essional  staff — partly  by  election  of  oonf  orm- 
ist  candidates,  partly  by  actual  interference — 
and  the  inadequacy  of  remuneration  of  the 
officers  owing  to  the  efiForts  to  expand  the  work 
over  and  b^ond  the  limits  set  by  the  financial 
resources  of  the  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  freedom 
of  institutions  has  great  advantages  over  a 
centralized  organization.  If  there  are  any 
new  ideas  in  a  board  of  trustees,  or  if  a  board 
of  trustees  should  attempt  to  develop  new  ideas 
proposed  by  the  professional  staff,  or  if  an  in- 
dividual donor  should  want  to  establish  a  new 
line  of  work,  plans  for  their  execution  may  be 
carried  out  with  freedom  and  the  value  of  the 
new  experiment  may  be  tried  out  In  any 
attempted  reorganization  of  the  administra- 
tion of  institutions^  this  freedom  should, 
therefore,  be  carefully  guarded. 

There  are,  however,  certain  aspects  of  higher 
education  and  of  scientific  work  that  are  in- 
dispensable for  the  development  of  public  life, 
and  the  people  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  this  work  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  for,  if  any 
of  them  are  neglected,  the  institutions  would 
no  longer  fulfill  all  the  purposes  that  they 
should  serve.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  demand  that  endowed  institutions  of 
learning  should  be  subject  to  such  control  that 
would  make  it  certain  that  the  needs  of  na- 
tional life  would  be  provided  for,  leaving  to 
the  institutions,  however,  the  freedom  to  de- 
velop new  lines  of  work  by  adding  in  any  de- 
sired manner  to  the  nainimum  requirements  to 
be  imposed  as    a  matter  of  general  policy. 

It  would  be  possible  to  attain  these  ends  by 
the  establishment  of  a  central  body  of  which 
aU  endowed  and  state  institutions  of  learning, 
excepting  those  that  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
pushing  forward  the  limits  of  our  knowledge, 
should  be  members.  A  professional  conmiittee 
of  staff  members,  a  financial  committee  of 
trustees  and  a  committee  of  representatives  of 
the  various  occupations  with  which  the  insti- 
tution comes  into  contact  (such  as  labor,  in- 
dustry, commerce,  the  scientific  professions 
and  arts)  organized  as  part  of  the  state  ad- 
ministration, could  work  out  a  plan  of  the 


minimum  requirements  with  which  the  insti- 
tutions have  to  comply,  and  could  distribute 
the  woik  in  accordance  with  their  financial 
strength.  In  order  to  be  able  to  enforce  its  dfi- 
cisions,  such  an  ozganization  should  have  ths 
power  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  budgeti^ 
;not  in  so  far  as  to  impose  greater  expenditures 
upon  any  given  institution,  but  so  as  to  make 
the  use  of  the  available  funds  effective  for 
the  needs  of  the  public  A  certain  part  of  the 
budget  devoted  to  the  most  advanced  woik 
should  be  left  free  of  these  restrictions  and 
should  be  expended  at  ibe  discretion  of  the 
institution.  At  the  same  time  such  a  com- 
mittee should  serve  in  an  advisory  capacitj  to 
those  legislative  bodies  that  make  appropria- 
tions to  public  institutions. 

Besides  providing  for  necessary  work  and 
securing  freedom  for  the  development  of  new 
lines  of  inquiry,  care  should  be  taken  that  those 
new  lines  of  work  which  have  not  as  yet 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  great  public,  or 
that  for  other  reasons  are  remote  from  public 
interest^  should  be  provided  for.  Th^e  is, 
for  instance,  undoubtedly  need  for  a  great 
Oriental  Institution  that  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  better  understanding  of  the  Far 
East  A  central  committee  could  bring  such 
matters  to  public  notice  so  energetically  and 
make  such  strong  appeal  to  boards  of  trus- 
tees, that  the  development  of  such  work  might 
be  much  accelerated. 

If  the  trustees  of  our  institutions  could  be 
induced  to  form  an  organization  of  the  kmd 
here  suggested,  they  could  do  much  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  that  beset  them  at  pree- 
ent.  If  th^  are  not  inclined  to  do  so  volun- 
tarily, then  it  might  be  well  if  the  state  would 
compel  them  to  cooperate  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  wasteful  rivalry  between  institutions  of 
learning,  and  the  friction  between  trustees  and 
staff  that  hinder  sound  development. 

The  right  of  the  public  to  demand  coordi- 
nation is  clear,  because  aU  endowed  institutions 
are  in  part  supported  by  public  funds,  either 
directly  by  contributions  by  state  or  ci^,  like 
the  museums  of  New  York  Oity,  or  by  free- 
dom from  taxation,  as  is  the  case  with  all  en- 
dowed institutions.    In  return  for  this  support, 
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private  institutions  should  be  expected  to  give 
up  so  much  of  their  autonomy  as  is  needed  in 
the  interest  of  the  purposes  which  they  serve. 

Franz  Boas 
Columbia  Univxbsitt 


QUOTATIONS 

STANDARDS  OP  INTBLLIGBNCB 

Human  beings  differ  not  only  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  th^  have  acquired  but  in  their  dower 
of  intelligence  or  general  ability.  It  has  long 
been  accepted  that  the  former  property  may 
continue  to  increase  until  the  natural  faculties 
begin  to  abate,  but  that  the  latter  has  a  maxi- 
mum for  each  individual,  attained  early  in 
life.  It  has  been  suggested,  even,  that  the 
physical  structure  of  the  brain  gives  visible 
testimony  to  these  mental  differences,  the 
branching  processes  of  the  cells  being  the  corre- 
late of  the  results  of  education,  the  actual  cells 
being  a  measure  of  the  actual  natural  endow- 
ment. The  ramifications  certainly  increase 
during  life,  while  the  brain  cells  do  not  mul- 
tiply, although  they  take  time  to  reach  ma- 
turity. The  microscopical  structure  of  the 
brain,  even  if  it  be  correctly  interpreted,  can 
be  taken  as  no  more  than  a  rude  diagram  of 
the  mental  phenomena,  but  it  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  observed  fact  that  intelligence,  as 
opposed  to  knowledge,  is  fully  developed  before 
the  age  of  echooling  is  over.  Sixteen  years  has 
usually  been  taken  as  the  age  at  which,  even 
in  those  best  endowed,  the  limit  of  intelligence 
has  been  reached.  Obviously  the  standard 
varies  in  different  individuals;  the  degree  of 
inteUigence  passed  through  by  the  more  for- 
tunate at  the  age  of  ten  may  be  the  final  at- 
tainment of  others,  and  all  intermediate  stages 
occur.  During  the  war,  the  United  States  of 
America  faced  the  task  of  creating  a  modern 
army  in  the  smallest  possible  time.  The  aid 
of  psychologists  was  enlisted  to  examine  and 
classify  the  intelligence  of  recruits  so  as  to 
marshal  these  into  the  places  for  which  they 
were  most  fitted.  Ingenious  and  rapid  tests  of 
intelligence  were  devised,  and  were  applied  to 
one  million  seven  hundred  cases.  This  was  a 
fair  sample  of  a  population  roughly  estimated 
at  100  millions,  and  a  larger  scale  examination 


of  himian  capacity  than  had  ever  been  made 
before.  Mr.  H.  H.  Qoddard,  an  American  psy- 
chologist of  international  repute^  thinks  him- 
self justified  in  taking  the  army  sample  as  a 
fair  criterion  of  the  whole  population.  He 
classifies  the  intelligence  of  his  countrymen 
into  seven  grades,  but  beUeves  that  in  excep- 
tional cases»  amounting  to  four  and  a  half  pe* 
cent,  of  the  population,  a  superlative  standard 
of  intelligence  is  reached  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. On  the  other  hand,  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  to  carry 
on  their  lives  with  the  intelligence  of  children 
of  fourteen,  and  ten  per  cent,  with  that  of  chil- 
dren of  ten.  These  curious  results  are  more 
fully  explained  and  discussed  in  our  Educes 
tional  Supplement  to-day.  They  have  a  deep 
intrinsic  interest  to  all  students  of  human  na- 
ture, and  they  are  of  direct  importance  to  the 
art  and  science  of  education. — The  Times, 
London. 

LABOR  AND  THE  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Except  for  its  Imwarranted  attack  upon 
educational  foundations,  the  education  pro- 
gram of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Labor, 
as  presented  by  the  Education  Committee  at 
Binghamton  this  week,  carries  out  the  best 
traditions  of  this  body. 

Labor's  pioneer  work  in  public  education 
deserves  to  be  better  known  that  it  is.  Not 
only  is  organized  labor  to  be  credited  with 
much  of  the  development  of  public  education 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  but  in  recent 
years  labor's  educational  program  has  come 
to  be  more  intelligent,  more  discriminating, 
more  definite  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
non-professional  group.  Affiliation  with  labor 
of  a  number  of  forward-looking  teachers  who 
know  both  the  technique  of  education  and  the 
attitudes  of  labor  has  brought  an  understand- 
ing of  educational  problems  that  is  clearly  re- 
fiected  in  the  1920  report  of  the  Education 
Committee.  The  Binghamton  program  takes 
a  firm  stand  against  adult  illiteracy;  asks 
high  professional  standards  for  teachers  and 
commensurate  pay;  urges  health  care  for  all 
children,  and  speaks  an  encouraging  word  for 
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public  forums  in  school  buildings  at  a  time 
when  such  a  word  is  greatly  needed. 

It  is  all  the  more  regrettable,  therefore^ 
that  the  Education  Committee  should  see  fit 
to  add  to  its  constructive  program  an  intoler^ 
ant  demand  for  the  repeal  of  charters  to  edu- 
cational foundations  on  the  ground  that  they 
represent  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
'' Bockef eller  and  other  selfish  money  inter- 
ests" to  secure  control  of  the  educational 
system  and  impose  a  ''caste  eystem'^  of 
schooling. 

In  supporting  this  demand  with  a  patch- 
work quotation  from  a  pamphlet  on  ''The 
Country  School  of  To-morrow,"  written  nearly 
eight  years  ago  by  Frederick  T.  QBtes,  former 
chairman  of  the  General  Education  Board, 
the  Education  Committee  is  guilty  of  a  prac- 
tise it  would  quickly  condemn  in  others.  The 
words  are  indeed  those  of  Mr.  (}ates,  but  re- 
moval from  their  original  setting  has  com- 
pletely reversed  their  meaning.  Far  from 
arguing  for  a  "caste  education^  and  the 
denial  of  opportunity,  Mr,  Gates  was  attempt- 
ing to  picture  the  kind  of  rural  education  in 
the  south  that  would  rejuvenate  rural  life  in 
the  hookworm  districts  and  give  every  country 
boy  and  girl  the  opportunity  he  deserves. 
Bight  or  wrong,  Mr.  Gates's  philosophy  was 
precisely  that  of  progressive  trade  unionism: 
raising  the  economic  level  of  the  masses 
means  the  blossoming  forth  of  literature^  art, 
and  all  the  finer  things  of  life  that  are  denied 
to  a  poverty-stricken  people.  Labor  has  too 
many  constructive  tasks  ahead  of  it  to  waste 
its  energies  on  such  adventures  in  demagogy. 
—New  York  Evening  Post 


EDUCATION    STATISTICS   OF   OHIO^ 

Per  Capita  of  Taxable  Wealth,— Tot  the 
state  at  large  the  per  capita  of  taxable  wealth, 
based  on  school  enumeration  and  grand  dupli- 
cate for  1919,  is  $6,786;  based  on  net  pupil 
enrolment  and  grand  duplicate  for  the  same 
year,  $10,008.  The  county  standing  highest 
in  taxable  wealth  per  capita  of  enumerated 
youth  is  Lake  with  $11,275,  while  Jackson 

1  Prineipal  findings  of  the  Ohio  School  Bevenue 
Inquiry,  F.  8.  Landsittel,  director. 


stands  lowest  with  $2,388.  The  highest  wealth 
per  pupil  enrolled  is  in  Hancock  Oounty,  $16,- 
251,  while  the  lowest  is  in  Adams  County, 
$3,162.  In  wealth  per  capita  of  enumeration 
Lake  County  is  4.7  times  as  strong  as  Jackaon, 
while  in  wealth  per  pupil  enrolled  Hancodk  is 
4.8  times  as  strong  as  Adams  County. 

Within  counties  the  maximum  yariation  of 
wealth  per  pupil  enrolled  is  scarcely  ever  as 
low  as  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  while  in  many 
oounties  the  ratio  of  yariation  runs  as  high  as 
ten  to  one.  In  Cuyahoga  County  the  maxi- 
mum ratio  is  twenty-one  to  one. 

Assessment  of  Proper^.— Property  to  the 
extent  of  15.2  per  cent,  is  assessed  at  less  than 
55  per  cent,  of  its  ''true  yalue  in  money"; 
42.8  per  cent  at  less  than  75  yeit  cent  of  its 
yalue;  and  only  3.1  per  cent  at  from  95  to  100 
per  cent  of  its  yalues.  The  median  yaluation 
is  75.7  per  cent.  The  poorer  counties,  as  a 
rule,  show  relatiyely  high  valuations. 

Tax  Rates. — The  median  tax  rate  for  school 
purposes  for  855  districts  reporting  for  the 
year  1918-19  is  4.88  mills;  for  1919,  5.09  mills. 
For  other  than  school  purposes  7.36  milla  in 
1918-19  and  7.96  in  1919-20. 

Education  of  Teachers. — One  teacher  in  15 
in  cities  reports  high  school  education  only; 
1  in  12  in  yiUages;*  1  in  17  in  rural*  districts; 
1  in  16  in  all  districts  combined.  One  in  200 
in  cities  has  no  high-school  education  but  soma 
college;  1  in  111  in  yillages;  1  in  26  in  rural 
districts;  1  in  56  in  all  districts.  Under  the 
head  of  2  years  of  high  school  and  some  col- 
lege, cities  ^ow  1  in  83,  yillages  1  in  37 ;  rural 
districts  1  in  13 ;  aU  districts  1  in  28.  Neiiher 
high  school  nor  college,  cities,  1  in  333;  yil- 
lages, none;  rural  districts  1  in  31;  all  dis- 
tricts 1  in  71. 

One  in  6  of  city  school  teachers;  2  in  9 
yillage;  3  in  8  rural;  and  1  in  4  of  all  teach- 
ers combined  is  below  a  proi>er  standard  of 
educational  qualifications,  that  is  below  gradu- 
ation from  high  school  plus  training  of  college 
grade. 

Maturity  and  Experience  of  Teachers, — In 
cities  2.3  per  cent,  are  under  20  years  of  age; 

s  Villages  having  a  population  of  less  than  700 
are  classed  with  rural  districts. 
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Tillages  4.3  per  cent.;  rural  districts  12.3  per 
cent.;  all  classes  6.1  per  cent  Five  per  cent, 
of  city  teachers  had  at  the  time  of  reporting 
less  than  1  year  of  experience;  9.3  per  cent  of 
village  teachers;  15  per  cent  of  rural. 

The  median  experience  of  city  teachers  is 
5.97  years;  Tillage;,  5.04;  rural  3.96;  all  teach- 
ers, 6.4. 

Salaries,— Median  salary  of  4,848  city  teach- 
ers reporting  is  $1,091;  959  village,  $782; 
3,498  rural,  $670;  all  combined,  9,305,  $877. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  city  teachers  receive 
salaries  below  $903;  25  per  cent  above  $1,408; 
60  per  cent  between  $903  and  $1,408.  Twenly- 
five  per  cent  of  village  teachers  receive  salar- 
ies below  $659;  35  per  cent  above  $957;  50 
per  cent  between  $659  and  $957.  Twenty-five 
per  cent  of  rural  teachers  receive  salaries  be- 
low $584;  25  per  cent,  above  $793;  50  per  cent 
between  $584  and  $793.  Of  all  teachers  taken 
together  the  salaries  of  25  per  cent  are  below 
$671;  25  per  cent  are  above  $1,168;  50  per 
cent  are  between  $671  and  $1,168. 

Teachers'  salaries  for  1918-19  show  an  in- 
crease of  35.9  per  cent  over  1914-15;  for 
1919-20,  47.3  per  cent  over  1914-15. 

Cost  of  Board  and  Room. — The  median  of 
expenditures  per  week  for  board  and  room  as 
reported  by  639  city  teachers  is  $10.30;  194 
village  teachers,  $8.32;  672  rural,  $7.16;  all 
combined,  1,505  teachers,  $8.16. 

Medians  of  expenditures  reported  by  the 
month  are:  $43.52  for  561  city  teachers;  $34 
for  118  village;  $26.20  for  376  rural;  $35.55 
for  all  combined,  1,055  teachers. 

Living  Conditions, — In  cities  70  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  live  at  home;  in  villages  61  per 
cent,  rural  districts  64  per  cent.  Of  city 
teachers  reporting  81.4  per  cent  have  a  private 
room;  village  83.2  per  cent;  rural  70.6  per 
cent;  all  combined  78.5  per  cent 

Of  ci^  teachers  90.2  per  cent  report  their 
rooms  as  comfortably  heated;  village  77.9  per 
cent;  rural  61.8  per  cent;  all  combined  80.8 
per  cent 

Booms  are  rq>orted  satisfactorily  lighted  in 
M  per  cent  of  city  cases;  89.7  per  cent  of 
village;  70.6  i>er  cent  of  rural;  86.8  per  cent 
of  alL 


Bath  Privileges  are  reported  by  96.6  per 
cent  of  city  teachers;  79.4  per  cent,  of  village; 
50.6  per  cent  of  rural ;  and  81.4  per  cent  of  alL 

Teaching  and  Other  Employments, — ^The 
wages  in  ten  principal  occupations,  for  a  year 
of  48  weeks  under  the  union  scale  for  May  15, 

1919,  in  from  5  to  11  principal  Ohio  cities, 
average  as  follows:  Bricklayers,  $1,896; 
plumbers,  $1,667;  carpenters,  $1,604;  molders, 
$1,566;  boilermakers,  $1,511;  machinists, 
$1,481;  painters,  $1,441;  printing  machine 
operators,  $1,431;  hod  carriers,  $1,323;  print- 
ing press  feeders,  $936. 

The  average  wages  paid  for  a  year  of  48 
weeks  in  twenty  representative  employments, 
as  reported  by  2,553  rural  teachers  in  January, 

1920,  stand  as  follows:  bricklayers,  $2,168; 
railroad  conductors,  $2,013;  miners,  $1,992; 
plumbers,  $1,979;  machinists,  $1,908;  carpen- 
ters, $1,661;  interurban  car  motormen,  $1,327; 
interurban  car  conductors,  $1,314;  policemen, 
$1,280;  store  clerks,  $1,280;  street  car  con- 
ductors, $1,244;  street  car  motormen,  $1,235; 
railroad  trackmen,  $1,166;  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers,  $1,068;  common  laborers, 
$1,068  power  machine  operators  (women), 
$974;  farm  help,  $830;  janitors,  $802;  tele- 
phone operators,  $623;  house  maids,  $448. 

Teachers  reports  are  high  as  indicated  by 
wages  of  bricklayers,  plumbers,  machinists 
and  carpenters,  occurring  in  both  lists,  and 
yet  not  excessively  so  in  the  light  of  wage  in- 
creases taking  place  between  May,  1919,  and 
January,  1920. 

Length  of  School  Tear, — The  average  length 
of  the  annual  school  term  is  37.3  weeks  in 
cities,  35.2  weeks  in  villages,  33.4  weeks  in 
rural  districts,  and  33:8  wedts  for  all  com- 
bined. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

THE  WHITE  AND  THE  COLORED  SCHOOLS  OP 

VIRGINIA   AS    MEASURED    BY   THE 

AYRSS INDEX 

In  the  Southern  states  separate  schools  are 
maintained  for  whites  and  for  Negroes.  The 
white  schools  are  uniformly  better  than  the 
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"Segto  fldiools.  But  in  gtatistical  comparisonfl 
of  state  school  systems  this  difference  between 
the  schools  of  the  two  races  is  usually  left  out 
of  account.  This  is  of  course  proper  in  a  gen- 
eral comparison  of  the  states.  But  additional 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  educational  status  of 
the  South  when  the  schools  of  the  races  are 
considered  separately. 

The  recent  monograph,  *^  An  Index  Number 
for  State  School  Systems,''  by  Dr.  Leonard  P. 
AyreSy  of  the  Bussell  Sage  Foundation,  makes 
available  what  is  doubtless  the  most  convenient 
method  of  comparing  the  school  systems  of 
states.  Each  state  is  given  a  rating  for  each 
of  ten  measurable  aspects  of  its  public  schools. 
The  figures  upon  which  the  ratings  are  based 
were  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Oonmiissioner  of  Education.  The  average  of 
the  ten  ratings  of  a  state  is  taken  as  the  index 
number  for  that  state.  The  ratings  for  each 
of  the  ten  components  of  the  index  are  so  made 
that  100  represents  approximate  '^  perfection  ** 
in  any  one  of  them.  An  index  number  of  100 
thus  represents  approximate  perfection  for 
the  system  as  a  whole,  in  so  far  as  the  ^ec- 
tiveness  of  a  system  is  indicated  by  its  stand- 
ing in  the  ten  items.^  The  index  number  for 
the  entire  United  States,  for  the  school  year 
1917-18,  is  51.0.  The  highest  state  has  an  in- 
dex of  75.8;  the  lowest  has  an  index  of  29.4. 
The  Southern  states  constitute  a  separate 
group  with  indexes  varying  around  35.  The 
index  number  for  Virginia  is  85.3. 

Since  the  Bussell  Sage  monograph  does  not 
distinguish  between  schools  for  whites  and  for 
Negroes,  the  writer  attempted  to  compute  sepa- 
rate indexes  for  the  schools  of  the  two  races  in 
Virginia,  following  in  detail  the  method  em- 
ployed by  Ayres.  The  data  for  the  computa* 
tion  were  obtained  from   the  report  of  the 

1  The  validity  of  the  index  as  a  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  a  echool  system  may  of  eourse  be 
questioned.  It  undoubtedly  places  great  emphasis 
upon  financial  support.  And  it  deals  entirely  with 
quantitative  to  the  neglect  of  qualitative  factors. 
But  while  such  considerations  may  be  regarded  as 
detracting  from  tiie  validity  of  the  index,  they 
may  also  be  regarded  as  constituting  its  excel- 
lence. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  school  year  1917-18  and  from  ^ 
records  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  High 
Schools.  As  a  check  upon  the  computations 
for  the  schols  of  the  separate  races,  and  index 
for  the  state  as  a  whole  was  also  made  from 
the  combined  data.  The  results  appear  in 
Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

Indexes  for  White  and  Colored  SchodU 


White 

Neffo 

Stete 

1.  Per  cent,  of  school  popula- 

tion attending  school  daily. . 

68.8 

87.2 

48.2 

2.  Averace  days  attended  by 

each  child  of  school  age. . . . 

40.8 

24.9 

86.1 

8.  Average   number  of   dagrs 

schools  were  kept  open 

76.8 

67.0 

73.6 

4.  Per  cent,  that  high  school 

attendance  was  of  total  at- 

tendance... 

28.7 

8.9 

18.0 

6.  Per  cent,  that  boys  were  of 

girls  in  high  schools  - 

67.7 

26.1 

64.4 

6.  Average  annual  expenditure 

per  child  attending 

84.8 

18.8 

2&8 

7.  Average  annual  expenditure 

per  child  of  school  age 

18.6 

4.9 

13.9 

8.  Average  annual  expenditure 

per  teacher  employed 

80.6 

16.7 

27.4 

9.  Expenditure  per  pupil  for 

purposes  other  than  teach- 

ers' salaries 

29.0 

9,7 

24jO 

10.  Expenditure  per  teacher  for 

salaries 

86.3 

20.0 

82.1 

Index  number 

40.8 

22.8 

36.6 

The  index  for  the  state  is  found  to  be  36.5, 
whereas  Ayres  placed  it  at  35.8.  This  difPer- 
ence  is  due  to  difiPerences  in  original  data 
used  in  the  two  computations.  When  die 
ratings  for  the  ten  components  of  the  index 
are  compared  item  by  item,  similar  discr^an- 
cies  appear  'between  Ayres's  findings  and  diose 
recorded  herein. 

The  white  schools  obtain  an  index  of  40.8, 
while  the  index  for  the  colored  schools  is  22.3. 
The  white  schools  thus  appear  to  be  almost 
twice  as  effective  as  the  colored.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  noted  that  two  thirds  of  the 
colored  drafted  men  from  Yiiginia  were  so 
illiterate  that  they  could  not  read  a  newspaper 
and  write  a  letter,  while  one  fourth  of  the 
white  drafted  men  were  illiterate  to  tiie  same 
degree. 

In  computing  the  separate  items  of  the  in- 
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dexas  for  the  schools  of  the  two  races,  it  was 
secesfiary  to  rely  upon  an  estimate  in  the  case 
of  items  6,  7,  8  and  9.  The  report  of  tiie 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shows 
that  13.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  state  for  teachers'  salaries  is 
paid  to  colored  teachers.  But  it  does  not  e&ow 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  total  school  ex- 
penditure that  is  devoted  to  colored  schools. 
This  prox>ortion  was  fixed  at  12  per  cent  in 
oomputing  items  6,  7,  8  and  9,  on  the  basis  of 
an  estimate  that  tiie  colored  schools  receive 
approximately  10  per  cent  of  all  school  funds 
spent  for  purposes  other  than  salaries.  This 
estimate  was  made  by  various  school  authori- 
tiesy  including  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  1917-18,  and  it  is  not 
believed  that  it  has  resulted  in  any  consider- 
able error. 

Negroes  constitute  dightly  less  than  one 
third  of  the  population  of  Virginia.  They 
constitute  more  than  one  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  six  other  Southern  states^  and  in  nine 
Southern  states  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
population  is  colored.  The  difference  between 
the  white  and  the  colored  schools  in  these 
states  is  doubtless  approximately  as  great  as  it 
is  in  Virginia.  When  the  state  indexes  made 
by  the  Bussell  Sage  Foundation  are  plotted 
on  a  surface  of  frequency,  the  reeulling  curve 
is  pronouncedly  bi-modal  because  of  the  low 
standing  of  the  Southern  states.  When  it  is 
assumed  that  Ae  difference  between  the  white 
and  the  colored  schools  of  the  nine  Southern 
states  with  the  largest  proportionate  colored 
populations  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  Virginia, 
and  separate  indexes  are  given  to  the  white  and 
the  colored  schools  on  this  basis,  the  surface 
of  frequency  resulting  from  plotting  the  in- 
dexes of  4he  entire  country,  including  the  sep- 
arate indexes  for  the  Southern  states,  is  pro- 
nouncedly tri-modal.  The  indexes  of  the 
colored  schools  constitute  a  separate  low 
group,  below  the  group  made  up  of  the  in- 
dexes of  the  white  schools  of  the  Southern 
states. 

The  Ayres  index  is  made  up  of  five  educa- 
tbnal  and  five  financial  items.  The  coefficient 
of  correlation  between  the  two  sets  of  items  for 


the  forty-eight  states  is  stated  to  be  .78.  The 
items  in  which  the  Southern  states  are  most 
deficient  are  those  relating  to  finance.  As 
indicated  by  the  figures  obtained  herein  for 
Virginia,  this  is  true  for  both  white  and  col- 
ored scliools,  but  it  is  especially  true  for  die 
latter. 

The  colored  schools  of  Virginia  receive  ap- 
proximately 12  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
revenue.  The  colored  population  of  Virginia 
pays  approximately  4  per  cent  of  the  taxes. 
Since  there  arQ  nearly  one  half  as  many  Ne- 
groes as  whites  in  Virginia,  it  follows  that 
the  amount  spent  for  the  education  of  Ne- 
groes is,  per  capita,  somewhat  more  than  one 
fourth  of  tile  per  capita  amount  spent  for  the 
education  of  whites,  and  that  the  taxes  paid 
by  N^^es  are,  per  capita,  approximately  one 
twelfth  of  the  per  capita  amount  paid  by 
whites.  The  taxes  paid  by  Negroes  cover  only 
albout  one  third  of  the  cost  of  their  schools. 
If  the  amount  spent  for  the  education  of  Ne- 
groes were  so  increased  as  to  make  it  equal, 
per  capita,  to  the  amount  spent  for  the  edu- 
cation of  whites,  the  total  school  revenue  of 
.the  state  would  have  to  be  increased  by  ap- 
proximately one  third. 

Such  equal  per  capita  expenditure  is  not 
likely  to  be  made  while  the  average  white 
child  of  Virginia  receives  for  his  education, 
as  he  now  does,  only  two  thirds  of  the  amount 
spent  for  the  education  of  the  average  child 
of  the  nation.  The  Southern  states  should 
spend  much  more  than  they  now  do  for  schools. 
In  proportion  to  their  per  capita  wealth  they 
spend  somewhat  less  than  the  average  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  But  the  ten  Southern 
states  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
states  in  the  per  capita  amount  spent  for  edu- 
cation are  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
states  in  per  capita  wealth.  The  correlation 
between  the  estimated  per  capita  wealth  of 
the  forty-eight  states  and  their  per  capita 
school  expenditure  is  approximately  .83.  The 
correlation  between  the  estimated  per  capita 
wealth  of  states  and  their  standing  in  the 
Ayres  index  in  1910  was  .76.  This  is  higher 
than  the  correlations  given  by  Ayres  between 
standing  in  the  index  and  the  percentage  of 
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the  school  population  attending  school,  the 
length  of  the  school  tenn«  the  percentage  of  the 
total  school  enrollment  in  high  school  or  the 
percentage  of  boys  to  girls  in  high  schooL 
The  ten  lowest  states  as  measured  by  the  Ajrres 
index  are  the  ten  Southern  states  vhifeh  have 
the  lowest  per  capita  wealth  in  the  nation. 
Education  is  fundamentally  a  problem  of 
money.  The  Negro's  comparative  lack  of 
educational  opportunity  in  the  South  is  due  to 
the  same  financial  condition  that  causes  the 
white  child's  comparative  lack  of  educational 
opportunity  in  the  South.  And  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  likely  that  there  will  be  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  the  Southern 
Negro  in  the  near  future,  unless  the  wealth  of 
the  whole  country  as  well  as  that  of  the  South- 
em  whites  assists  in  bringing  it  about 

In  order  to  supplement  the  comparison  of  the 
schools  for  whites  and  for  Negroes,  a  similar 
oomi>arison  was  made  of  the  city  and  the 
county  schools  of  Virginia.  There  are  twenty- 
one  cities  in  the  state,  containing,  in  1910,  21 
per  cent,  of  the  state's  population.  All  incor- 
porated commimities  with  a  population  greater 
than  5,000  are  rated  as  cities,  but  four  of  the 
cities  have  populations  of  less  than  5,000.  The 
county  schools  include  all  rural  schools,  the 
schools  of  all  towns  of  less  than  2,500  inhabi- 
tants and  the  schools  of  eleven  towns  of  be- 
tween 2,500  and  5,000  inhabitants.  The  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  in  the  total  population  of 
the  cities  is  less  than  one  per  cent  greater 
than  it  is  in  the  counties. 

The  data  Yor  the  comparison  of  the  city  and 
the  county  schools  were  obtained  from  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  1917-18.  The  results  of  the 
computation  are  shown  in  Table  11. 

The  city  schools  obtain  an  index  of  50.3, 
while  the  index  for  the  county  schools  is  33.5. 
The  index  for  the  city  schools  of  Yiiginia  is 
approximately  the  same  as  the  index  found  by 
Ayres  for  all  of  the  schools  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  index  for  the  county  schools  of 
Virginia  is  two  thirds  of  that  for  the  city 
schools.  But  the  county  schools  include  the 
schools  of  the  towns  as  wdl  as  those  of  the 


rural  districts.  If  an  index  could  be  com- 
puted for  the  rural  schools  alone,  it  would 
almost  certainly  be  not  more  than  half  as  high 

TABLE  n 

IndexeM  for  CUy  cmd  C<nmty  SchooU 


OomponeDti  of  th«  Index 

Clt7 

County 

State 

1.  Par  cent,  of  school  popula- 

tion attending  school  daily . . 

64.4 

44.6 

4&2 

2.  Averaee  days  attended  by 

each  child  of  school  age 

67.9 

31.2 

35.1 

3.  Average    number   of    days 

schools  were  kept  open 

89.8 

70.0 

73.6 

4.  Per  cent,  that  high  school 

attendance  was  of  total  at- 

82.4 

14.4 

18.0 

tendanoe ....    .    . . 

6.  Per  cent,  that  boys  were  of 

girls  in  high  schools 

68.6 

68.1 

64.4 

0.  AverasDB  annual  expenditure 

per  child  attending 

39.8 

25.4 

28.8 

7.  Average  annual  expenditure 

per  child  of  school  age 

25.6 

11.3 

18.9 

8.  Average  annual  expenditure 

per  teacher  employed 

46.7 

22.7 

27.4 

9.  Expenditure  per  pupil  for 

purposes  other  than  teach- 

ers' salaries 

31.8 

21.4 

24.0 

10.  Expenditure  per  teacher  for 

salaries 

66.1 

26.2 

32.1 

Index  number 

50.3 

33.5 

36.5 

as  the  index  obtained  by  the  schools  of  the 
cities.  The  difference  between  the  rural  and 
the  city  schools  of  Yii)iriiiis»  as  measured  1^ 
the  Ayres  index,  is  almost  certainly  as  great 
as  the  difference  between  the  schoola  for 
whites    and    for    Negroes.    It    is    piobaUy 

8^^^^'  Oeorge  Osoar  Ferguson,  Jr, 
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Bending  yovoi^  twigs,  to  make  straight  trees  is  the  yast 

responsibility  imposed  on.  those  who  present  American 
history  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  elementary  schools 
from  the  fifth  year  to  the  eighth. 

Many  children,  those  who  will  need  fundamental  training  in  Amer- 
icanism most,  will  not  continue  in  school  beyond  the  elementary 
course.  These  must  be  reached  during  this  formative  period,  if  at 
all,  by  training  for  good  citizenship  of  the  most  careful  and  discrimi- 
nating kind. 

The  New  Beard  and  Bagley 

First  Book  in  American  History 

is  designed  as  a  textbook  for  the  upper  intermediate  grades  to  bend  and 
shape  these  easily  influenced  young  minds  to  think  straight  from  the 
beginning  of  their  "thinking"  period. 

American  history  these  authors  think  should  emphasize  certain  large  and 
determining  factors,  (i)  the  growth  of  American  nationality;  (2)  the 
constant  struggle  to  improve  the  standards  of  American  life;  (3)  the 
emphasis  placed  in  America  upon  individual  opportunity;  (4)  the  growth 
of  humane  and  democratic  ideals;  (5)  the  possibilities  of  rise  from 
poverty  and  humble  circumstances  to  high  service  and  achievement ;  (6) 
the  outstanding  personalities  and  events  that  reflect  the  main  tendencies 
of  our  national  life;  (7)  the  place  of  America  among  the  nations;  (8) 
the  work  of  women;  (9)  invention  and  industry  as  determining  influ- 
ences in  American  life ;  (10)  the  spirit  of  earnestness  with  which  Ameri- 
cans in  each  epoch  have  wrestled  with  the  problems  of  their  time. 

The  book  is  written  as  a  companion  volume  to  the 

Beard  and  Bagley  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

which  has  had  such  a  marked  success  with  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
boys  and  girls. 

If  you  teach  American  history  to  elementary  classes  this  book  has  many 
new  features  that  will  interest  you. 

Ready  this  month 
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SOME  FEATURES  OP  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  GIFTED  CHILDREN^ 

Among  the  half  dozen  most  significant 
current  tendencies  in  education,  one  place 
must  be  assigned  to  the  tendency  toward 
the  "psychologizing"  of  instruction  and 
of  administration.  I  mean  by  ''psychol- 
ogizing" the  deliberate  effort  to  adapt 
school  organization  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  individual  child.  We 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  child  of  subnormal  mentality;  it 
now  remains  for  us  to  do  as  much  or  more 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child  of  super- 
normal mentality.  I  predict  that  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  latter  need  will  form  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  educational 
thinking  of  the  next  decade.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  exceedingly  appropriate 
for  this  society  to  devote  one  part  of  its 
Teart)ook  and  this  part  of  its  program  to  a 
discussion  of  thia  subject. 

I  want  myself,  to  discuss  five  or  six 
special  features  of  the  problem.  I  shall 
present  these  in  the  forin  of  questions  and 
then  try  to  answer  them. 

First,  what  number  of  children  in  an 
ordinary  school  system  can  he  termed- 
supernormal  children  f  Evidently  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  must  be:  it  depends 
on  what  you  mean  by  "supernormal." 
I  prefer  not  to  use  the  term  "supemor- 
mal"  at  alL  In  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons the  term  "^wpemormal"  carries  a 
vague  implication  also  of  the  aftnormal.  ^ 
To  be  supernormal  means  that  you  are 

1  Addrefls  given  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the 
Kational  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edueation,  Feb- 
niary  23, 1920. 


somehow  outside  the  realm  of  the  normal 
(outside  of  the  healthy  or  desirable).  A 
supernormal  child  is  a  freak,  a  child 
prodigy,  an  unwholesome  hydrocephalic, 
creature,  an  anemic,  hothouse  product 
whose  youthful  precocity  is  no  whit  more 
striking  than  his  subsequent  decline  into 
mediocrity,  if  not  into  eccentricity  or 
downright  insanity,  f  ^ut  the  "gifted 
children"  (which  appears  to  be  a  better 
designation)  of  whom  we  are  speaking  are 
wholesome,  competent  children  with  sound 
bodies,  lively  ambitions — ^whose  future, 
when  properly  trained,  only  fulfills  the 
promise  of  early  years. 

Speaking,  then,  of  these  gifted  children, 
we  may  say  that  if  the  educational  con- 
ditions are  ideal,  something  like  ten  chil- 
dren in  every  100  of  the  ordinary  school 
population  are  sufficiently  gifted  to  accom- 
plish two  years  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
study  in  one  year  without  undue  pushingi 
and  without  endangering  their  health. 

But  if  a  school  system  be  of  some  size, 
so  that  a  class  can  be  assembled  for  special  ^ 
teaching  in  which  each  pupil  comes  from 
the  top  5  pet  cent,  of  the  general  school 
population,  then  the  result  is,  of  course, 
a  much  more  homogeneous  and  also  more 
superior  group  and  there  is  a  still  greater 
wealth  of  educational  possibilities. 

Second,  how  great  are  the  actual  differ- 
ences  m  mental  capacity  between  such  a 
group  of  selected  pupils  a/nd  the  groups  of 
pupils  ordinarily  assembled  in  the  class- 
room? 

We  can  answer  quantitatively.  Dr. 
Itenry  has  already  pointed  out,  and  Miss 
Cleveland    has    endorsed    the    statement, 
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that  under  actual  classroom  conditions  the 
rate  of  learning  in  a  class  of  gifted  pupils 
is  at  least  twice  that  of  an  ordinary  dass, 
that  the  amount  of  explanation  by  the 
teacher  and  the  amount  of  drill  can  be* 
reduced  by  a  good  JSJLP®'^  ^^^-  ^  ^7 
experiment  at  Urbana  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  rooms  from  which  only  three  or 
four  gifted  pupils  had  been  withdrawn 
naively  remarked:'  ''I  am  surprised  at  the 
stupidity  of  the  class  that  you  have  left 
me ;  they  need  more  explanation  and  more 
driU  than  any  class  I  ever  had!"  One 
can  only  imagine  what  sort  of  attention 
the  children  had  been  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  that  teacher  before^  /^ 

But  we  need  not  restrict  ourselves  ^to 
these  classroom  observations.  I  have  gone 
over  the  results  obtained  in  various  tests 
of  school  children  and  drawn  off  a  few 
figures  that  will  show  definitely  just  how 
much  better  a  gifted  group  is  than  an 
ordinary  group.  These  figures  show  the 
performance  in  certain  tests  of  the  5th 
child  from  the  bottom,  the  50th  child,  and 
the  5th  child  from  the  top  of  a  sample  of 
100  children  taken  at  random  from  the  5tH 
grade  of  a  public  school.  These  figures 
will  show,  then,  the  record  of  a  very  poor 
pupil,  an  average  pupil  and  a  g^i^ted  pupil, 
in  the  order  named. 

Now,   when   we    remember   that   these 


records  all  pertain  to  pupils  actually 
assembled  in  the  same  grade,  does  it  not* 
really  seem  ridiculous  to  keep  pupils  of 
such  a  range  of  capacities  together  in  one 
group,  ridiculous  to  expect  any  teacher 
so  to  adapt  her  work  as  to  provide  really 
efficient  instruction  for  aiIl,of  themt  Per- 
haps the  comparison  is  tuijustifiable,  but 
what  sort  of  product  would*  result  if  an 
automobile  manufacturer  should  use  ilHidis 
front  axles  steel  that  varied  all  the  way 
from  10  to  86  units  in  tensile  strength; 
or  what  competent  farmer  would  keep  in 
one  herd  and  feed  the  same  rations  cows 
that  varied  600  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
butter-fat  produced  per  dayt 

Third,  granted  the  necessity  for  dividing 
classes  of  such  divergent  composition  into 
sections  or  groups  of  more  \omogeneou9 
composition,  have  we  reliable  methods  for 
doing  the  dividing? 

In  my  monograph  on  **  Classes  for 
Gifted  Children"  I  have  entered  into  this 
question  in  detail.  I  have  no  wish  to  in- 
flict the  arguments  raised  there  upon  this 
^audience;  suffice  to  say  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experiment  that  a  judi- 
cious combination  of  mental  tests  that  can 
be  administered  to  a  groujp  of  school  chil- 
dren within  a  relatively  diort  time — say 
two  hours  at  the  most — ^will  select  the  top 
5  or  the  top  10  per  cent,  (or  any  other 
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asBigned  grade  of  ability)  with  almost  no 
mistakes  and  unquesltionably  with  a  greater 
reliability  than  can  be  secured  by  refer- 
ence to  teachers'  marks  or  to  teachers'  . 
estimates  of  ability  and  industry.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  would  make  no  reference 
to  other  factors,  such  as  age,  health,  home 
conditions  and  the  opinions  of  teachers 
and  parents.  I  merely  assert  that  the! 
prime  reliance  for  selecting  classes  of 
gifted  pupils  should  be  placed  upon  the 
results  of  suitable  mental  and  educational 
tests.  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  produce 
a  suitable  combination  for  use  in  this  wa:$s 
in  the  4th  to  the  6th  or  7th  grades.  This 
combination  is  now  undergoing  revision 
and  an  improved  edition  of  it  will  soon  be 
available.  Before  long  we  shall  also  have 
available  yet  other  combinations  of  tests, 
notably  the  testsjnow  under  preparation 
by  the  Intelligence  Examination  Board  of 
the  National  Research  Council.  ^  Taken  in  ^ 
conjunction  with  the  various  other  mental 
tests  already  available,  with  the  more  than 
a  hundred  educational  performance  meas- 
uring scales,  with  the  Otis  tests,  the  Knet 
tests,  and  so  on,  there  is  no  reason  for 
hesitancy  as  to  the  method  by  which  gifted 
pupils  may  be  selected  from  the  regular  .^ 


Fourth,  when  a  group  of  gifted  pupU^ 
has  been  selected,  what  ought  to  he  done 
with  themf 

That  they  positively  must  be  taught  by 
different  classroom  methods,  that  it  needs 
an  extra  competent  teacher  to  make  these 
adaptations  of  method,  the  preceding 
speakers  have  shown  clearly  enough.  I 
want  to  raise  here  a  more  particular  ques- 
tion ;  namely,  ought  gifted  pupils  to  proceed 
through  the  same  course  of  study  at  the 
faster  pace  that  they  can  readily  adopt,  or 
ought  they  to  pursue  a  wider  and  deeper 
course  of  study  without  effort  to  gain  time  ? 
The  experience  ^i  various  cities  shows  that 


even  a  roughly  selected  group  of  good 
pupils  can  do  three  years'  work  in  two 
years  and  that  with  more  careful  selection 
they  can  do  two  years'  work  in  one  year. 
In  Detroit,  as  you  have  just  learned,  the 
effort  is  not  so  much  to  get  through  the 
grades  sooner,  as  to  enrich  the  curriculum. 
I  think  the  enriching  is  wise,  but  I  still 
believe  that  there  ought  to  be  made  also  a 
distinct  saUng  of  time.  |  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  gifted  children  need  to  spend 
8  years  on  the  sort  of  material  ordinarily 
found  in  an  8-grade  elementary  school 
curriculum./  Take  an  extreme  illustration 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  gifted 
pupils  were  segregated  in  the  primary 
grade  and  that  they  accomplished  two 
years  work  in  one  and  made  no  attempt  to 
enrich  or  intensify  their  knowledge.  Theo- 
retically, they  would  then  be  prepared  to 
enter  one  of  the  regulation  4-year  senior 
high  schools  about  the  ^ge  of  10.  I  shall 
doubtless  arouse  your  merriment  when  I 
say  that  I  would  really  like  to  see  this  tried 
cmce.  Most  schoolmen  are  sure  that  work 
in  algebra,  Latin  and  high-school  Englisrh 
is  so  qualitatively  different  from  the  work 
of  the  ordinary  eighth  grade  that  a  differ- 
ent quality  of  mind  is  demanded  to  handle  / 
it  successfully.  I  doubt  this.  It  may  be^ 
suited  better  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
13-  or  14-year-old  child  than  to  the  ordinary 
10-year-old  child,  but  these  pupils  of  whom 
we  are  speaking  are  not  ordinary  10-year- 
olds  ;  they  are  mentally  12  or  13  years  old 
— a  fact  that  we  seem  to  forget  in  our  treat- 
ment of  them.  But,  you  are  saying  to  your- 
selves, the  high-school  pupil  has  reached  the 
adolescent  stage;  he  is  socially  more  ma- 
ture, and  physically  more  mature;  he  is 
really  on  a  different  level  than  these  gifted 
pupils.  The  two  sorts  of  pupils  don't  get 
on  welT  together.  I  grant  this,  and  I  believe 
it  constitutes  the  chief  obstacle  to  early 
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high-school  entrance.  However,  one  way  to 
meet  this  di£Sculty,  in  a  large  school  system 
at  least,  would  be  to  admit  into  the  high 
school  at  an  early  age  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  gifted  pupils  to  make  a  group  of 
their  own,  all  of  similar  physical  and 
social  maturity.  And,  as  I  say,  it  would 
at  least  be  interesting  to  see  this  tried  some- 
where. My  illustration  was  made  as  ex- 
treme as  possible  for  the  sake  %i  argument. 
Actually,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  group 
of  gifted  pupils  properly  selected  in  the 
primary  grades,  could  pass  through  the 
curriculum  of  iihe  standard  eight  grades 
probably  in  five  years,  certainly  in  six 
years,  with  perfect  ease ;  they  could  also  in- 
dulge in  considerable  extra  work  during 
this  period  and  could  enter  the  4-year  high 
school  at  the  age  of  11^  to  12|  and  take  up 
its  work  as  a  group  with  perfect  assurance 
of  success.  ^ 

After  all,  the  important  thing  is  doubt- 
less not  80  much  to  gain  time  as  to  keep 
them  fruitfully  busy — ^to  bring  to  light  and 
develop  those  superior  qualities  of  concen- 
tration, initiative^  self-guidance  and  re- 
sourcefulness that  these  children  potentially 
possess  and  that  are  so  often  impaired  by 
the  lock-step  of  the  regular  class  instruc- 
tion. 

^Fifth,  what  do  the  pupils  in  special 
classes  think  of  the  idea?  How  do  they  re- 
act to  the  segregaiiont 

There  is  in  the  city  of  Tpsilanti,  Michi- 
gan, a  special  class  for  gifted  children  who 
are  doin^  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  in 
half  a  year.  Last  week  they  were  asked  to' 
set  down  on  paper,  freely  and  frankly,  what 
they  thought  of  the  special  class  idea.  No 
suggestion  was  given  them  at  -all  as  to  what  • 
sort  of  ideas  were  expected.  From  among 
these  papers  let  me  quote  a  few  sample 
paragraphs : 

Hyacinth  D. : 


A  group  of  boje  and  girlB  were  tried  to  see  if 
they  could  mAke  one  year's  work  in  half  a  year. 
People  objected  to  this  plan  and  said  we  would  go 
too  fast  and  not  get  anything  out  of  our  work. 
But  we  did  because  the  class  and  teacher  work  to- 
gether. Some  days  our  heads  were  like  bottomleaB  ' 
baskets  but  by  the  ekill  of  our  teacher  we  put  in  a  | 
bottom  that  stuck  and  we  have  it  y^.  Between  { 
school  hours  we  talked  of  school  and  oikr  work. 
And  boys  and  girls  who  are  honest,  hardworking,  i 
serious  people  with  business  like  manners  get  wliat  ! 
is  coming  to  them.  < 

Alice  B. : 

I  feel  very  happily  satisfied. 

,     Carl  S. : 

Perhaps  you  think  we  had  too  much  work  to  do. 
No,  we  didn't,  although  we  did  have  to  take  some 
home  once  in  a  while,  but  not  enough  to  injure  any 
of  us,  I'm  sure. 

Josephine  S. : 

We  help  one  another  in  our  school  work  and 
helping  others  helps  us  alsor 

Evelina  C. : 

This  kind  of  work  gives  us  a  chance  to  show  our 
people  that  we  really  do  know  something. 

Anna  C. : 

We  have  made  the  eighth  grade  in  six  months 
and  now  we  are  really  high-school  freshmen.  We 
are  just  gliding  along  smoothly.  Our  schoolroom  ie 
just  like  home  and  we  all  work  together  Ilka 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Delphine  V. :  - 

/ 
If  you  were  aibsent,  you  could  hardly  wait  to 

get  back.     Things  were  freer  than  downstairs  in 

the  other  sections,  but  the  funny  thing  about  it  wae 

that  we  rarely  thought  of  ' '  acting-up. "  .  .  .  Time 

were  teachers  every wheie  who  don't  think  our  pUtn 

is  a  good  one,  but  we  are  going  to  show  them  it  is 

if  we  don 't. 


Kathleen  E. : 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Superinteadent  Ar- 
baugh  for  his  big  idea. 

JohnB: 

Some  parents  and  teachers  would  say  that  we 
have  to  work  too  hard.  I  disagree  with  all  of 
them.     If  they  would  come  ^to  our  room,  th^ 
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wouldn't  think  so  either,  for  we  are  all  happy, 
bright  and  cheerful. 

John  S. : 

Having  aomething  to  work  for,  like  getting 
through  echool  a  year  earlier,  is  a  lot  better  than 
having  a  teacher  standing  over  you  making  you 
work. 

Sixth,  is  the  segregation  of  gifted  pupils 
undemocratic?  To  me  one  of  the  most  un- 
expected and  even  comic  oibjections  to  the 
idea  of  segregating  gifted  pupils  is  the  con- 
tention that  it  is  undemocratic  and  there- 
fore contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  American 
public  schools.  Surely,  such  a  contention  \ 
rests  on  a  mistaken  idea  of  democracy !  | 
One  man,  who  evidently  twisted  his  refer- 
ences and  his  quotations  as  badly  as  he 
twisted  his  logic,  even  declared  to  me  that 
such  a  proposal  must  be  unconstitutional, 
because  it  said  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  all  men  were  equal  I  For 
those  who  can  not  see  that  true  democracy 
means  equality  of  opportunity  and  that  the 
spirit  of  eqtuU  opportunity  implies  the  pro- 
vision of  differing^  educational  agencies  for 
pupils  of  differwlg  capacities,  I  would  like 
to  quote,  in  closmg,  a  few  paragraphs  from 
a  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
which,  though  dealing  with  the  slightly  dif- 
ferent question  of  the  future  of  private 
schools,  is,  I  think,  entirely  applicable  to 
our  question  of  the  training  of  gifted  chil- 
dren. 

Referring  to  the  charge  that  special  edu- 
cational  agencies  mean  snobbishness^lSa* 
exclusiveness,  this  writer^  says : ^ 

The  exclusiveness  which  is  an  end  in  itself  cer- 
tainly should  not  feel  at  home  in  a  democracy.  But/ 
there  is  an  exclusiveness,  if  one  may  so  term  ifj 
which  results  from  high  purpose  and  exacting  re^ 
sponsibiBties — an  exclusiveness  which  is  almost  a 
synonym  for  consecration.  Such  exclusiveness  is, 
I  beUeve,  essential  to  a  democracy. 

2£.  W.  Parmalee,  Atlantio  Mofiihly,  January, 
1920. 


For  true  democracy  is  not  a  flattening,  leveling 
process.  True  democracy  must  build  up  to  the 
highest  powers  of  serviceability  the  most  promis- 
ing individuals^  .  .  . 

Unoonscious  as  seems  the  soul  of  America  even 
yet  regarding  the  goal  of  her  dreanis,  she  will 
never'  accept  the  uninteresting,  inefficient,  hopeless 
state  which  the  extreme  advocates  of  communistic 
democracy  are  urging.  Such  a  state  would  rob 
life  of  all  l^hat  make  it  worth  while.  ...  It  would 
be  a  lottery  without  prizes;  a  Sahara  Desert  with- 
out mountain  of  vision  or  well  of  refreshment. 
Flat  mediocrity  is  a  bastard  democracy.  We  can 
never  accept  it.  For  the  finest  flower  of  democ- 
racy is  not  dralb  equality,  but  noblesse  ohUge, 
This  is  a  spiriitual  force  for  raising  men,  not  for 
leveling  them. 

Democracy  .  .  .  recognizes  classes.  It  must.  It 
recognizes  a  diversity  of  gifts,  a  diversity  of  op- 
portunities, and  a  diversity  of  responsibilities.  It 
recognizes  a  diversity  of  social  standards,  of 
famUies,  of  homes.  And  until  it  is  granted  that  all 
homes  must  be  alike,  I  will  not  grant  that  aU 
schools  must  be  alike. 

Your  true  democracy  must  have  leaders;  and 
the  better  the  leaders,  the  better  the  democracy. 
These  leaders  must  be  men  of  the  most  gracious 
and  sineere  manners,  the  most  cultivated  imagina- 
tion, 'the  finest  self-sacrifice,  the  highest  ideals. 
Wherever  we  need  leaders,  we  need  just  such  men. 
And  such  men  do  not  just  grow.  They-onust  be 
dyeloped  and  inspired  somewher^. 

Mr.  Parmalee,  whom  I  am  quoting,  then 
queries:  **If  not  in  pur  private  schools, 
where?"  But  I  prefer  to  say,  if  not  in  our 
public  schools,  then  where  f 

Guy  M.  Whipple 

The  Univkesitt  op  Michioan 


DETROIT'S  EXPERIMENT  WITH 
GIFTED  CHILDREN! 

We  are  told  that  the  weakness  of  modem 
democratic  states  in  neglecting  to  provide 
for  the  special  training  of  the  most  promis- 
ing individuals  is  a  part  of  the  swinging 
away  from  old  systems  of  caste  and  privil- 
ege.   We  are  so  busy  with  the  heartening 

1  Address  given  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1920. 
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Chrifltian  duty  of  putting  down  the  mighty 
and  exalting  them  of  low  degree;  it  has 
seemed  60  much  more  worth  while  ^'to  lift 
up  those  who  fall"  than  '*to  strengthen 
such  as  do  stand/ '^at  we  have  almost  lost 
^  interest  in  those  who  start  without  handi- 
caps. In  the  pleasure  of  proving  that  the 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  in  congratu- 
lating the  tortoise  on  his  spectacular 
achievement,  we  fail  to  reflect  on  what  the 
hare  might  have  accomplished  had  his  ex- 
perience provided  him  with  proper  educa- 
tional opportunities.'  It  is  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  and  providing  the  type  of  train- 
ing most  eflPective  in  liberating  the  mental 
forces  of  the  most  promising  that  we  are 
setting  apart,  in  Detroit,  a  group  of  our 
most  proficient  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
children. 

The  first  members  of  tihese  classes  were  se- 
lected in  September,  1915,  by  the  teachers 
and  principals  of  15  schools  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  city  and  were  sup- 
posed to  include  all  pupils  who  would  other- 
wise be  ''double  promoted'*  and  any  others 
who  were  judged  so  far  in  advance  of  their 
classmates  that  they  would  be  better  ser^ 
by  a  special  class.  \'By  February  of  that 
year  our  Department  of  Educational  Re- 
search issued  a  form  to  assist  teachers  in 
making  selections  and  tested  the  selected 
pupils  in  Engli^  and  arithmetic  and  for 
memory  and  judgment.  In  February, 
1917,  we  began  selecting  on  the  basis  of 
Binet  tests,  admitting  pupils  with  an  in- 
telligence quotient  at  first  of  110,  later  of 
120.  We  did  not,  however,  exclude  pupils 
whose  fitness  was  insisted  upon  by  princi- 
pals and  teachers  in  spite  of  failure  to 
qualify  by  tests.  For  the  last  year  we  have 
been  using  group  intelligence  tests,  some 
adapted  from  army  tests,  some  new.  We 
have  now  three  centers,  with  160  pupils,  a 
splendid  group  which  we  are  studying  ex- 


-v. 


haustively,  yet  not  all  our  piety  or  wit  can 
find  tile  elements  of  the  secret  combination 
which  brings  all  the  good  fairies  at  once  to  a 
child's  christening.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be 
physical.  It  can't  be  race  or  creed  where 
so  many  are  represented.  One  mother  ex- 
plains it  as  the  result  of  generations  of  cul- 
ture, while  another  proudly  boasts  "I've 
got  eight  and  they're  all  that  way.  Me  and 
their  pa  got  all  we  ever  learned  in  a  coun- 
try school  but  we  had  the  same  master  four 
winters  and  what  he  learned  us  he  learned 

/  Now  if,  when  we  have  brought  our  gifted 
;  group  together,  we  simply  put  them  through 
il ''the  regular  course"  at  a  more  rapid  rate, 
y^e  are  sending  them  out  younger,  not  better 
>  equipped.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  dis- 
advantage. In  Detroit  we  are  acting  on  the 
assumption  that  a  little  more  knowledge  for 
some  of  us  need  not  be  such  a  dangerous 
thing.  We  admit  that  our  greatest  present 
menace  is  ignorance — that  we  simply  don't 
know  enough  of  even  the  things  we  could  be 
taught  in  school.  We  are  missing  the  lessons 
of  history  because  we  have  so  vague  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  significant  adventures  of  the 
changing  groups  of  men ;  we  can  not  speak 
their  languages  or  think  their  thoughts  or 
understand  their  standards  and  ideals.  So 
far  as  the  sciences  are  conoerned  most  of  us 
walk  in  what  an  Irishman  called  a  "blaze 
of  darkness."  We  are  not  trained  to 
study,  to  investigate,  to  think.  Music,  art, 
the  joys  of  nature,  whole  glowing  aspects 
of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  life  leave 
many  of  us  unstirred.  If  by  any  effort 
we  can  give  any  of  our  children  a  little 
more  of  the  precious  inheritance  the  ages 
are  struggling  and  suffering  to  store  up 
for  them  that  they  may  pass  it  on  to  the 
foremost  after  them,  let  us  do  so;  rather 
jihan  give  the  best  no  mo^e  than  can  be 
•taken  by  the  average.    Let  us  try  to  train 
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those  who  seem  most  promising  so  that 
they  may  realize  their  respomdbilities  and 
fulfil  in  service  the  purpose  for  which  we^ 
believe  they  were  favored  by  the  gods* 
So  in  Detroit,  though  we  do  save  a  little 
time,  the  empha^s  is  placed  on  the  ricker^ 
course. 

Beginning  in  the  seventh  grade  we  offer 
in  these  ''special  advanced'*  classes  two 
high-school  subjects — ^algebra  and  Latin. 
We  cover  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
the  usual  ninth-grade  course  in  each  sub- 
ject, saving  thus  one  half  year  and  allow- 
ing a  little  freer  choice  of  electives  in  the 
high  school.  We  are  reminded  of  the  good 
old  "mental  discipline *'  arguments  when 
we  watch  these  pupils,  who  have  hitherto 
found  everything  so  easy,  attacking  mate- 
rial worthy  of  their  powers.  But  it  is  in 
the  English  and  history  classes  that  the 
real  "richness"  of  the  course — its  differ- 
ence from  ordinary  classroom  work — ^is 
most  apparent.  Grammar  is  taught  in 
the  Latin  classes,  and  the  usual  seventh- 
and  eighth-grade  composition  and  reading 
material  can  be  covered  very  rapidly  by 
children  so  proficient  in  both  expression 
and  appreciation.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
for  splendid  dramatic  work,  original 
poetry,  a  class  magazine,  frequent  enter- 
tainments, debates — a  series  of  educational 
activities  which  no  regular  course  could 
give  them.  Their  American  history  is 
enriched  by  a  much  more  detailed  com- 
parison with  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries and  a  mueh  wider  range  of  read- 
ing than  could  be  attempted  with  an 
ordinary  class.  In  music  and  art,  though 
there  is  probably  no  larger  proportion  of 
talented  individuals  than  in  normal  classes, 
yet  owing  fa  their  greater  intelligence  and 
appreciation,  their  work  as  a  group  is  so 
superior  that  advanced  work  can  be  given. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  physical  educa- 
**     tion ;  the  boys,  though  small  for  their  age, 


have  unusual  records  in -games  and  stunts 
and  the  girls  do  exceptionally  fine  work  in 
folk  dancing.  In  a  posture  test  given  by 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
these  pupils  made  the  highest  record  in 
the  city. 

And  of  course  all  this  superior  instruc- 
tion implies  very  superior  teachers — in- 
deed a  special  type  of  superior  teacHer. 
This  is  no  place  for  the  leisurely  teacher, 
who  loses  her  poise  when  hurried,  the 
teacher  of  the  one-track  mind  who  hates 
digressions.  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  all 
the  eager  questions,  to  follow  all  the  leap- 
ing lines  of  thought,  to  keep  all  the  active 
minds  profitably  occupied.  "Why  is  one 
language  different  from  another!"  "How 
did  language  start  anyway  t"  "Why 
should  women  want  to  be  either  democrats 
or  republicans?"  It  is  not  easy  to  guide 
from  a  discreet  background  the  activities, 
often  totally  unexpected,  that  suggest 
themselves  to  pupils  like  these.  A  great 
deal  of,  painfully  learned  method  must 
be  altered,  adapted,  or  abandoned — ^much 
less  drill  and  explanation  are  needed. 
Much  more  abstract  theory  is  understood, 
much  less  effort  need  be  expended  in  merely 
rousing  interest.  A  teacher  who  has  been  4' 
praised  for  brilliamt  devices  might  easily 
make  the  mistakes  of  overstimulating  or 
making  the  work  too  easy,  or  killing  ini- 
tiative. And  it  is  precisely  in  developing 
initiative,  along  with  the  powers  of  con- 
centration and  application  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility  that  the  teacher 
finds  her  greatest  opportunity.  > 

At  first  we  had  some  diflSculty  in  secur- 
ing for  our  teachers  the  special  salary — 
twenty  dollars  a  month  more  than  the 
regular  salary.  It  was  in  the  last  days 
of  our  old  ward  Board  of  Education  and 
their  argument  was  that  if  you  paid  extra 
for  teaching  dull  and  deficient  children, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  teachers  for 
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bright  children  at  even  less  than  regular 
salary !  That  ought  to  be  the  easiest  kind 
of  teaching!  This  made  it  necessary  to 
change  teachers  very  frequently,  as  the 
ones  selected  were  of  course  in  line  for 
promotion  and  had  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. We  lost  something  through 
beijig  unable  to  make  it  worth  a  teacher's 
while  to  stay  with  the  problem.  But  we 
have  progressed  since  then  and  our  teach- 
ers are  now  on  the  special  salary. 

The  teachers  naturally  find  the  greatest 
joy  in  this  work.  .  A  Latin  teacher  writes 
— **  Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  derived  is 
the  mutual  help  and  inspiration  of  well 
matched  minds  reacting  on  one  another, 
i  In  my  thirty-five-minute  period  with  this 
eighth-grade  class,  I  accomplish  as  much 
as  in  a  f  orty.-five-minute  period  with  ninth- 
grade  pupils.  The  comprehensive  quefih 
tions  asked  have  in  several  cases  surprised 
me;  questions  which  would  never  occur  to 
the  average  student,  who  would  be  wearied 
indeed  by  the  simplest  explanatioh.  The 
problem  of  discipline  does  not  exist.  I 
j^  have  found  an  eagerness  to  learn — a  deep  ^ 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  work  as- 
signed, and  a  courtesy  unparalleled  in  my 
teaching  experience." 

The  pupils  themselves  give  continual 
testimony  of  delight  and  appreciation.  On 
one  of  the  first  days  of  organization,  a 
little  girl  who  had  been  taught  in  another 
school  the  process  under  consideration  in 
the  arithmetic  lesson,  had  been  provided 
with  other  occupation,  but  at  the  same  time 
followed  the  steps  of  the  lesson  with  crit- 
ical interest.  The  teacher  covered  an 
amount  of  material  that  would  require 
several  days  in  an  ordinary  class  and  as- 
sured herself  by  a  rapid  test  that  every  ^ 
pupil  understood  it.  At  the  close  of  the 
lesson,  the  little  girl  remarked  to  the  visit- 
ing supervisor:  *'Our  teacher  took  two 
weeks  on  that.    I  nearly  died.'* 


The  first  question  of  those  oxxposed  to 
special  classes  for  gifted  children  is 
usually  *^Will  it  not  make  the  child  con- 
ceited!" An  obvious  answer  is  of  course 
that  (he  will  be  less  likely  to  develop  con- 
ceit among  his  equals  than  his  inferiors^) 
But  there  are  other  answers.  To  the 
mother  who  says  **He  does  not  dream  that 
he  is  better  than  the  rest.  Is  it  wise  to  let 
him  know  it?," — we  answer,  "Of  course 
he  knows  it.  Every  time  his  100  paper  is 
returned  it  is  forced  on  his  attention,  and  | 
why  not  be  sincere  about  it!  Why  not 
say:  "Yes,  you  do  these  things  better  than 
the  rest.  You  had  better  try  to  strengthen 
your  manual  or  athletic  or  art  work?" 
There  is  always  some  weakness,  whi^h 
with  pupils  of  this  type  can  be  more  firmly 
deallf  with  than  with  pupils  who  have  more 
cause  for  discouragement.  And  the  con- 
scious effort  to  conquer  weaknesses  nn- 
sparingly  defined  has  been  a  fine  check  on 
any  undue  self-esteem.  But  the  best  way 
of  all  to  meet  this  danger  is  the  careful 
and  steady  cultivation  of  the  idea  that 
exceptional^gr^eJBney  means  exceptional 
responsibility.  To  this  end  we  strive  in 
all  classes  and  in  the  handling  of  daily 
classroom  situations.  This  inventor,  ttmt; 
writer,  the  teacher  points  out,  desired  of 
course  to  use  his  talent  toward  making  the,.^ 
world  a  finer  place.  These  activities  of  ours 
are  helping  the  school,  helping  the  city, 
helping  the  country.  This  special  gift  of 
mine,  how  can  I  use  it  toward  the  uplifting 
of  us  alH 

The  real  opposition  to  such  classes  i^ 
usually  from  the  teachers  of  regular  classes, 
who  are  naturally  reluctant  to  lose  their 
brightest  pupils.  In  Detroit  we  have  had 
very  little  of  this  feeling.  "We  are  careful 
to  take  only  the  "top  five  per  cent."  so  that' 
teachers  realize  that  there  are  plenty  of 
bright  children  left  and  we  have  also  sx>ecial 
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classes  for  the  retarded — even  those  who 
are  not  deficient  or  candidates  for  prevoca- 
tional  or  opportunity  rooms,  which  relieves 
the  normal  rooms  of  the  slower  pupils. 

Of  course  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  teacher  who  sincerely  deplores  the 
removal  of  a  bright  pupil  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  "  an  inspiration  to  the  rest. ' '  Yet 
when  we  come  to  analyze  the  situation  it  is 
not  easy  to  prove  how  far  he  is  an  inspira- 
tion. Clf  we  set  about  it  we  might  just  as 
easily  prove  that  he  discouraged  the  resti 
And  in  any  case,  though  we  are  emphasiz- 
ing his  opportunity  for  social  service,  it 
must  not  be  accepted  at  the  price  of  one 
least  part  of  our  duty  toward  him  in  his 
childhood.  His  full  opportunity  will  come 
when  we  have  fully  discharged  our  responsi- 
bility toward  him. 

And  here  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  con- 
sider how  much  of  our  distaste  for  special 
consideration  for  the  gifted  comes  from  i 
more  or  less  unconscious  jealousy,  a  grudg- 
ing attitude  not  easy  to  define,  but  per- 
fectly recognized  by  us  all — so  that  parents 
are  a  little  sorry  even  in  their  pride  over  a 
'* supernormal"  child.  Everybody  knows 
it  is  a  happier  life — ^at  leai^  a  more  com- 
fortable one — to  be  *'a  reed,  with  the  reeds, 
by  the  river,"  than  to  be  the  special  reed 
picked  out  for  Pan's  pipe.  Even  the  chil- 
dren learn  early  that  if  they  want*  to  be 
popular  they  nlust  not  be  **too  smart." 
This  is  particularly  true  of  girls.  ** Sadie's 
smart  enough  to  be  a  teacher,"  said'a'wor- 
ried  mother.  *  *  She 's  like  her  pa.  He  went 
through  the  sixth  grade.  But  what  would  I 
do  that  to  her  for,  and  lose  her  chance  to  get 
a  good  man  to  take  care  of  hert  The  men 
don%  like  'em  if  they  know  too  much.''  A 
high-school  teacher,  remonstrating  with  a 
girl  whose  work^  though  passing,  was  never 
her  best,  received  this  perfectly  logical  re- 
ply.   *'Well,  y6u  see,  I'm  going  to  college 


and  I  want  to  have  a  good  time.  No  one 
will  like  me  or  take  me  out  if  I  get  inter- 
ested in  my  work.  If  I  want  my  fun  I  have 
to  keep  it  dark  how  bright  I  am."  Of 
course  it  is  easy  to  put  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  aside  to  say  you  can't  change  hu-  , 
man  nature  and  the  unco  bright  like. the  . 
unco  guid  must  expect  some  social  handi- 
cap—but is  it  too  much  to  hope  in  such  a  . 

^  democracy  as  we  are  /trying  for,  that  we 
may  bjB  able  to  train  our  children  at  least  to 

y  recognize  envy  and  jealousy  as  deadly  and 
"destructive  foivces  and  to  rejoice  for  all  over  . 
the  worthy  achievement  of  any?  Surely 
the  brother  who  wins  a  place  of  honorable 
distinction  should  be  a  source  of  pride  and 
love  and  inspiration  to  the  whole  family. 

Our  effoitt,  then,  we  believe  should  be  to 
seek  out  what  the  old  Scotch  schoolmaster 
lovingly  calls  "the  lad  o'  pairts,"  patiently 
to  study  his  peculiar  powers  and  possibili- 
ties, thoughtfully  and  prayerfully  to  work 
out  a  training  thalt  shall  be  for  him  not  a\ 
mere  short  cut  to  the  easy  goal  of  the  major- 
ity, not  even  the  polish  of  the  rare  jewel 
that  glows  by  itself  apart  but  the  royal  ac-/  . 
colade — *he  blow  that  makes  a  knight  of  ^ 
him  and  starts  him  on  his  brig&t  quest  of 
the  service  of  that  finer  democracy  whose 
splendid  beauty  through  the  clouds  of  our 
human  weakness  and  error  and  futility,  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  glimpse. 

Elizabeth  Glevela^ 
SuPEEVisoE  OP  Special  Activities, 
Betboit,  Michigan 

yx^ 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  LESSONS  IN 
ENGLISH  FOR  AMERICANIZA- 
TION CLASSES! 

Not  many  years  ago  the^  cast-oflP  primers 
of  the  pubiie  schools  were, considered  good 
enough  for  the  adult  immigrants  who  came 

1  Address  given  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the 
Nationfd  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Feb- 
fuary  23,  1920. 
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to  our  evening  schools  to  learn  English. 
Not  only  were  these  books  dirty  and  dog- 
eared but  the  lesson  material  was  selected 
and  organized  for  the  American  child  and 
not  for  the  adult.  Since  that  time  many 
text-books  for  the  teaching  of  English  to 
immigrants  have  appeared  and  the  writers 
of  these  texts  have  made  earnest  efforts  to 
adapt  their  work  to  the  needs  of  both  the 
teacher  and  the  adult  pupil.  There  has 
been  much  controversy  over  methods  and 
material  and  the  resulting  texts  display  the 
fundamental  principles  of  linguistic  study 
inixed  in  an  astonishing  manner  with  the 
peculiar  ideas  and  particular  hobbies  of 
individual  text  writers.  During  the  evo- 
lutionary period  there  have  been  many  fail- 
ures and  some  successes  but  slowly  and 
surely  the  principles  of  language  teaching 
as  applied  to  the  non-English-speaking 
^dult  have  emerged  and  established  them- 
selves until  it  is  possible  to  outline  them  for 
the  guidance  of  the  future  writers  of  text- 
Jbooks. 

Before  attempting  to  outline  the  prin- 
ciples that  may  be  considered  of  importance 
in  the  selection  and  organization  of  ma- 
terial for  English  lessons,  it  may  be  well  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  teaching  of  English  to  adults  is 
intended  not  only  to  give  the  adult  immi- 
grant power  to  use  the  language,  but  also 
to  introduce  him  into  American  life.  A 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  America  en- 
larges the  freedom  of  the  newcomer,  but 
the  lesson  material  used  in  the  teaching  of 
the  language  may  also  a,id  the  newcomer  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  understanding  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  may  engender  a  true  love  for 
his  adopted  country. 

2.  There  has  been  m,uch  controversy  over 
the  method  that  is  best  suited  to  this  work. 
JJven  to-day  the  contest  between  the  advo- 
cates of  the  so-called  direct  as  opposed  to 


the  indirect  method  is  still  warm.  Circum- 
stances, which  frequently  palace  an  English- 
.speaking  teacher  in  charge  of  a  class  com- 
posed of  several  races,  as  well  as  results 
accomplished  give  the  advantage  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  direct  method. 
^  3.  The  plan  of  lesson  organization  and 
the  teaching  method  are  inseparably  com- 
bined. The  best  results  can  never  be 
achieved  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  graft 
the  direct  method  of  teaching  upon  inate- 
•  rial  organized  for  indirect  teaching  or  vice 
After  a  fashion  with  almost  any  material 
^and  with  little  or  no  method;  but  we  are 
peeking  a  way  to  teach  adults  to  under- 
stand, to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  Eng- 
lish in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  with 
the  least  eflPort. 

Experience  seems  to  prove  that  a  cwa- 
plete  course  should  cover  three  years  or 
three  seasons.  These  are  variously  denomi- 
;&ated  as  Beginners,  IntermediEte  and  Ad- 
,vanced  classes,  or  First,  Second  and  Third- 
year  groups.  The  fundameiital  principles 
of  method  are  much  the  same  for  each  year, 
but  the  plan  of  lesson  organization  should 
change  with  each  "year. 

Let  us  now  suinmarize-tiie  principles  ap- 
plicable to  the  first  year. 

1.  Language  is  not  literature,  therefore 
lesson  material  should  >be  drawn  from  the 
common  experiences  of  the  daily  lives  of 
the  pupils 'to  the  end  that  they  may  ac- 
quire a  vocabulary  that  they  may  put  into 
daily  use. 

2.  Memorizing,  or  learning  by  heart,  is 
the  basis  of  all  linguistic  study.  Ration- 
alization, or  the  effort  to  reason  out  com- 
binations of  words,  or  sentence  structure, 
or  idiomatic  expressions,  retards  progress 
during  the  first  year. 

3.  The  ear  is  nature's  instrument  for 
the  mastery  of  language.  Ear  training, 
therefore,   must  precede   the  training  of 
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the  vocal  organs,  the  eye,  and  the  hand. 
In  mastering  new  material  these  instru- 
ments should  be  brought  into  action  in 
the  order  named. 

4.  Language  is  mastered  sentence  by 
sentence  and  not  word  by  word,  for  the 
sentence  and  not  the  word  is  the  unit. 

5.  Since  memory  is  such  an  important 
factor,  we  should  strive  to  assist  this 
mental  activity  by  arranging  our  sentences 
in  each  lesson  according  to  their  logical 
sequence  in  time.  Also  the  lessons  should 
be  grouped  about  central  ideas.  This 
principle  is  best  illustrated  by  the  Therme- 
series  plan  developed  by  Gouin. 

6.  The  sentences  in  the  theme  should  be 
composed  of  objective  language,  but  each 
lesson  should  also  outline  suitable  sub- 
jective language  to  be  introduced  by  the 
teacher. 

7.  The  lesson  plan  should  be  adapted  to 
the  analytic-direct  method  of  teaching 
rather  than  to  the  synthetic-direct  method. 
This  plan  eliminates  vocabulary  lists  pre- 
ceding the  sentences. 

8.  Grammar  should  be  taught  by  use 
and  not  by  rule.  Taught  thus  informally 
it  must,  nevertheless,  not  be  taught  inci- 
dentally but  rather  according  to  a  graded, 
scientific  plan. 

9.  The   vocabulary  should  not  be  ex- 
panded by  learning  lists  of  separate  words 
but  by  mastering  new  words  that  appear 
in   sentence   settings   of  words   that    are^ 
already  known. 

10.  The  mastery  of  one  thousand  simple 
sentences  composed  of  objective  language 
and  accompanied  by  suitable  subjective 
language  will  furnish  a  good  basis  upon 
which  to  begin  the  work  of  the  second 
year. 

11.  Lessons  for  this  year  should  be 
organized  according  to  the  following  plan : 

(a)  A  theme  com^posed  of  from  five  to 
twenty   sentences   expressed   in  objective 


English  and  arranged  accoitiing  to  the 
natural  relation  of  sequence  in  time. 

(6)  Selected  subjective  language  to  be 
introduced  naturally  into  the  lesson. 

(c)  One  or  more  grammatical  facts  to 
be  taught  by  use. 

12.  The  method  of  presentation  should 
exercise  the  capacities  of  the  learner  in 
the  following  order: 

(a)  Ears — Oral  presentation  by  the 
teacher  accompanied  by  dramatization 
where  necessary. 

(6)  Vocal  organs — Class  working  in 
concert. 

(c)  Eyes — ^Practise  in  associating  sounds 
and  printed  or  written  fi^ymbols  shown 
upon  chart  or  blackboard. 

(d)  Hand — ^Practise  in  writing  the  sen- 
tences already  mastered. 

13.  The  spelling  practise  may  be  both 
oral  and  written,  but  it  should  be  confined 
to  the  words  that  appear  in  the  reading 
lesson. 

14.  Phonic  drills  should  appear  in  the 
text  in  connection  with  the  lesson,  but  the 
drill  period  must  be  separate  from  the 
reading  period. 

In  the  work  of  the  second  year  the 
above  principles  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  but  the  emphasis  placed  upon  them 
may  be  greatly  modified.  By  this  time  a 
limited  English  vocabulary  has  been  ac- 
quired and  this  may  be  utilized  in  con- 
versation exercises  and  by  means  of  it 
joint  composition  can  be  built  up.  These 
may  take  the  place  of  the  connected  sen- 
tences which  were  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
work  of  the  first  year.  By  the  use  of  the 
question  and  answer  method  the  teacher 
can  secure  from  the  class  a  series  of  sen- 
tences that  can  be  written  upon  the  board 
as  a  paragraph.  The  text  should  be  so 
organized  that  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion should  appear  as  reading  matter  in 
the  book  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
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reading  exercise.  The  text  should  also 
contain  the  grammatical  principles  that 
are  to  be  taught  and  these  may  be  treated 
more  formally  than  during  the  first  year. 
During  the  conversation  and  joint  com- 
position period  the  teacher  should  strive 
to  bring  out  and  teach  the  grammatical 
principle  involved.  Also  he  should  en- 
deavor to  introduce  into  the  composition 
the  new  words  that  will  later  appear  in  the 
reading  matter  of  the  lesson. 

The  spelling  should  grow  naturally  out 
of  the  composition  and  dictation  exercises 
and  should  be  largely  written. 

The  phonic  drills  should  be  continued 
but  should  be  thoroughly  practical  and 
necessary.  Time  should  not  be  wasted 
here. 

During  this  year  pupils  may  be  encour- 
aged to  use  dictionaries  containing  the 
English  words  and  their  native  vocabulary 
when  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  new  words  by  the  direct 
method.  However,  the  teacher  should  ex- 
ercise great  care  in  this  respect.  A  good 
text  for  this  year  might  well  have  an  Eng- 
lish vocabulary  accompanied  by  the  most 
common  foreign  vocabularies. 

The  English  work  of  the  third  year  may 
take  on  a  more  literary  character,  but  care 
should  still  be  exercised  not  to  stray  too 
far  away  from  thjs  practical.  Now  more 
attention  may  be  paid  to  reading  from  the 
text  as  a  'basis  for  conversation  and  the 
teaching  of  grammar  may  assume  a  more 
formal  and  scientific  character.  The 
pupils  may  do  more  individual  work  with 
the  aid  of  their  dictionaries,  but  new 
words  so  discovered  must  be  worked  into 
the  speaking  vocabulary  through  conver- 
sation and  connposition.  Dictation  and 
spelling  play  an  important  part  and 
phonics  may  be  continued  where  needed. 

In  considering  this  brief  outline,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 


pupils  will  show  great  variations  in  both 
mental  capacity  and  previous  literary 
achievement.  Some  will  already  know 
how  to  speak  English  more  or  less  cor- 
rectly and  some  will  show  signs  of  a 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  English. 
These  factors  introduce  the  important 
question  of  classification  upon  which  the 
success  or  failure  of  many  individuals 
depends. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about 
the  possibilities  of  geography,  history,  folk 
tales,  and  civic,  industrial  and  economic 
relations  as  sources  of  material  for  read- 
ing matter,  especially  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  and  in  the  second  and  third 
years.    This  has  been  taken  for  granted. 

All  who  are  genuinely  interested  ra 
teaching  English  to  our  immigrants  have 
in  mind  the  thought  that  this  is  but  the 
first  step  toward  American  citizenship  and 
they  must  recognize  that  the  only  sound 
basis  for  true  Americanism  rests  upon  a 
workable  knowledge  of  English  and  a  true 
understanding  of  our  institutiona 

Chables  p.  Townb 
Lassll  Sxminaey, 

AUBUBNDALB,  MaSS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY'S  SERVICE  TO 
BUSINESS^ 

I  AM  asked  to  talk  to  you  on  the  univer- 
sity 's  service  to  business.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
well  to  have  in  mind  at  the  beginning  a  defi- 
nite conception  of  what  the  university  is. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  university  is  of  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  our  social  economy, 
general  misunderstanding  exists  as  to  its 
purpose.  To  some  it  is  just  an  institution 
to  train  high-school  graduates;  to  others  it 
is  campus  or  enrollment  or  buildings.    To 

1  Speech  delivered  at  the  Conference  on  Bxuineas 
Education  held  tinder  the  auspioes  of  the  niinoia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  University  of  HLi- 
noie,  May  5,  1920. 
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still  others  it  is  an  institution  of  learning 
and  learning  is  some  mystical  thing  they 
know  not  what. 

1 

WHAT  IS  THE  UNIVERSITY  t 

Surely  the  university  is  not  the  campus. 
The  university  is  not  buildings  nor  cathe- 
dral walks  nor  drives  nor  the  ivies  planted 
on  the  campus. 

The  university  is  not  the  group  of  stu- 
dents that  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-mor- 
row; it  is  not  two  hundred  students  nor  two 
thousand  students  nor  ten  thousand  stu- 
dents. The  university  is  not  these  solemn 
men  called  professors  who  are  the  more  per- 
manent inhabitants  of  the  university  build- 
ings. 

The  university  is  not  big  enrollment, 
massive  and  imipressive  buildings,  large 
numbers  of  college  professors.  There 
might  be,  and  there  is,  in  this  country,  a 
large  number  of  places  where  there  are 
buildings  and  students  and  prof essors,  and 
yet  there  is  no  university,  or  there  is  only 
what  we  know  as  a  sham  university — no 
soul,  no  spirit,  no  education — ^just  a  mer- 
cenary trafiSc  in  degrees. 

Among  the  students  themselves  there  is 
the  widest  possible  misunderstanding.  To 
some  the  university  is  athletics  or  student 
activities;  to  others  it  is  my  **frat"  or 
sorority;  to  still  others  it  is  a  degree — ^a 
badge  of  social  distinction. 

So  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
wherever  spirit  grows  by  mysterious  con- 
tact with  spirit  there  is  the  essence  of  the 
university  idea;  wherever  thought  kindles 
at  the  fire  of  thought,  there  is  the  univer- 
sity idea.  This  is  the  idea  that  ought  to 
underlie  our  whole  educational  system.  It 
becomes  strictly  the  university  idea  when 
it  reaches  the  highest  intellectual  levels  of 
our  educational  system.  This  is  indepen- 
dent of  campus,  buildings  and  enrollment 


and  student  activities.  Its  physical  em- 
bodiment may  be  a  log  with  a  student  at 
one  end  and  Mark  Hopkins  at  the  other. 
And  a  university  can  afford  to  spend  any 
amount  of  money  for  a  Mark  Hopkins. 

A  CENTER  OP  CONSTRUCTIVB  OOOPERATION 

.  In  its  social  aspect  the  university  be- 
comes sharply  distinguished.  However 
controlled,  however  financed,  it  is  a  public 
institution.  It  exists  for  a  great  public 
end,  for  social  improvement. 

But  service  to  society  does  not  mean  sub- 
serviency to  the  state — ^the  political  agency 
of  society.  It  must  be  independent  of  ad- 
ministration, of  politicians,  and  of  ''poli- 
tics "  as  we  use  the  word.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  these.  And  yet  with  politics  in  its 
proper  meaning,  that  is,  with  public  policy, 
it  is  profoundly  concerned.  The  university 
exists  that  public  policy  may  be  enlightened, 
that  its  administrators  may  be  skilled,  and 
that  the  citizenship  may  be  informed,  and 
that  human  life  in  society  may  be  the  richer 
in  spirit. 

As  a  teaching  institution  the  university 
is  one  with  the  one-room  rural  school — ^it 
continues  the  same  process.  A  distinguished 
university  president  has  called  it  merely  an 
agency  for  more  education,  and  yet  very 
few  universities  would  accept  all  the  im- 
plications of  that  doctrine.  It  continues 
the  work  of  the  one-room  rural  school  to 
the  very  frontier  of  knowledge.  Its  func- 
tion is,  however,  not  only  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge,  but  particularly  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  love  of  knowledge.  It  must 
consequently  be  a  place  of  energizing,  of 
stimulation,  of  construction,  and  even  of 
reconstruction.  It  is  a  spiritual  force  at 
the  very  heart  of  society.  It  is  an  intellec- 
tual force;  above  everything,  it  is  a  light- 
bearer  of  modem  society.  The  juxtaposi- 
tion of  students  and  professors  in  what  are 
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called  university  classrooms  does  not  make 
the  university.  This  may  be  an  utterly 
mechanieal  procedure;  it  may  be  a  mere 
credit-accumulating  process  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  while  the  professor  earns  his 
miserable  pittance. 

The  university  will  accomplish  its  social 
purposes  only  by  becoming  a  radiating  cen- 
ter of  the  intellectual  forces  of  the  society. 
It  must  be  more  than  that.  It  must  serve 
as  an  organization  for  cooperation  of  the 
constructive  intellectual  forces  in  the  so- 
ciety. It  is  a  center  of  constructive  coopera- 
tion. It  is  not  a  time-serving  institution. 
It  is  a  long-time  institution.  It  is  content 
not  in  praise,  but  in  its  unfaltering  devo- 
tion to  its  twin  gods,  Truth  and  Service. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  university  is 
a  place  from  which,  as  from  the  spiritual 
heart  of  the  community,  a  current  of  life 
energy  might  be  poured  through  all  its 
mem'bers. 

Sueh  being  the  conception  of  the  modern 
university,  what  may  be  its  service  to  mod- 
ern business!  The  older  conception  of  the 
university  as  a  thing  self-sufficient  in  itself, 
dealing  with  a  kind  of  mystical  knowledge 
and  superior  to  the  work-a-day  world,  is 
gone  forever.  With  it  has  gone  the  old 
antagonism  of  town  and  gown.  Instead  of 
suspicion,  contempt  and  strife  there  is  de- 
veloping a  genuine  cooperation.  The  uni- 
versity is  community  conscious,  and  finds 
its  inspiration  in  present-day  life  and  its 
opportunity  for  service  in  present-day 
needs.  It  would  carry  its  message  to  Gar- 
cia, and  Garcia  means  all  the  people  of  the 
state — the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick^maker,  not  only  in  the  univer- 
sity town,  but  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
state. 

The  university  would  stimulate  in  mod- 
ern business  the  intellectual  element  and 
the  ideal  element,  and  thereby  contribute 


to  its  efficiency,  viewed  even  in  the  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  It  would  substitute 
for  a  rule  of  thumb,  scientific  principles; 
for  experience,  knowledge;  for  immediate 
gains,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  busi- 
ness as  a  public  service  institution,  serving 
the  commiinity  as  well  as  making  profits  for 
the  owner.  It  would  stimulate  men  for 
vision,  men  of  inventive  genius,  men  of  so- 
cial viewpoint,  to  serve  society  through 
business.  It  would  teach  the  foolishness  of 
mere  imitation  in  business.  It  would  train 
men  different  from  the  great  mass  of  busi- 
ness-men described  by  Kipling : 

They  copied  all  they  could  follow. 
But  they  couldn  't  follow  my  mind ; 

And  I  left  them  sweating  and  stealing, 
A  year  and  a  half  behind. 

It  would  demonstrate,  finally,  the  lesson 
that  a  sound  business  education  is  economic 
freedom. 

There  are  two  specific  services  that  the 
university  may  render  to  modern  business. 
The  first  is  the  training  of  the  type  of  men 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  business  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.  The  other  is  the  utili- 
zation of  research  for  the  development  of 
business. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATION  OF  BUSINESS 

Both  of  these  points  I  shall  want  to  dis- 
cuss in  more  detail,  but  I  wonder  if  there 
isn't  a  still  more  fundamental  service  that 
the  university  can  render  to  business  t  Per- 
haps nothing  affects  the  whole  economic 
structure  of  society  so  fundamentally  as 
government.  Modern  business,  ramifying 
as  it  does  through  every  agency  of  modern 
social  life,  and  affected  so  deeply  as  it  is  by 
the  public  interest,  must  be  of  concern  to 
the  public.  The  public  regulation  of  busi- 
ness was  inevitable.  That  the  regulation 
has  not  been  entirely  successful  is  due  to 
two  facts :  On  the  one  hand,  the  attitude  of 
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some  business  men  that  **if  the  government 
would  let  us  alone  we  should  be  all  right,'* 
and  the  presence  in  public  administration 
of  the  doctrinaire,  the  demagogue,  the  dilet- 
tante, and  the  mateur.  The  condition  can 
only  <be  remedied  in  the  first  instance  by 
business  men  willingly  accepting  the  regu- 
lation by  public  authority  and  cooperating 
to  make  it  eflfective.  The  influence  of  the 
amateur  and  the  doctrinaire  in  public  ad- 
ministration will  be  less  and  less  when  we 
clearly  perceive  that  the  welfare  of  business 
and  society  generally  rests  on  two  things :  A 
scientific  basis  of  the  public  regulation  of 
business,  and  a  trained  puiblic  service  to  ad- 
minister carefully  drawn  laws  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  on  the  basis  of  demonstrable 
fact. 

Disinterested  business — business  that 
wants  fair  play  and  a  square  deal — ^will 
welcome  intelligence  and  training  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  to  exercise,  in  the 
name  of  the  American  Democracy  and  in 
its  interest,  control  and  supervision  over 
the  vast  business  enterprises  of  the  coun- 
try. The  wise  leaders  of  modern  business 
i^derstand  now  that  they  have  more  to  fear 
from  the  unintelligent  action  of  demagogues 
and  politicians  than  from  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  facts  by  highly  trained  servants 
of  the  public.  The  permanent  welfare  of 
business  depends  upon  the  provision  largely 
through  the  university  of  skilled  public  ser- 
vants, practically  trained  by  contact  with 
the  actual  facts  of  our  economic  life,  filled 
with  the  vision  of  public  welfare  and  mor- 
ally stiffened  to  a  high  degree  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  training  they  receive. 

TRAINING  MANAGERIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE 
PERSONNEL 

The  most  obvious  service  that  the  univer- 
sity can  render  directly  to  modem  business 
is  to  train  its  personnel.    In  view  of  the 


fact  that  the  great  problems  of  modem  so- 
ciety are  economic  ones,  their  solution  will 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare.  The  uni- 
versity has  great  obligations  to  labor*  and 
must,  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  ever  has 
in  the  past,  meet  the  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice which  is  offered  there.  But  that  is  not 
our  present  problem.  In  this  connection  the 
proiblem  is  to  train  the  modern  business 
man.  Perhaps  we  can  best  state  the  service 
that  the  university  can  render  to  modern 
business,  through  training  its  managerial 
and  executive  personnel,  by  stating  what 
may  be  expected  of  the  modern  business 
man  with  a  university  education. 

On  the  negative  side  he  will  not  be  the 
product  of  the  fine-spun  theories  of  aca- 
demic economists  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  actual  world.  He  will  himself  not 
be  the  product  of  four  years  of  academic 
seclusion.  He  will  not  rely,  nor  will  his 
professors  rely,  on  the  statement  of  other 
professors  about  industry.  He  will  not  be 
talking  about  the  economic  man  when  the 
whole  man  should  be  considered.  He  will 
not  be  talking  about  wealth  as  the  funda- 
mental economic  fact  instead  of  work. 

He  will  regard  business  as  a  public  serv- 
ice enterprise,  to  justify  itself,  not  by  its 
profits,  but  by  the  social  service  rendered. 
And  fundamentally,  he  will  regard  the  in- 
dustrial enterprise  as  an  opportunity  of 
education,  not  only  for  him  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  controlling  side  of  industry, 
but  also  for  his  employees.  He  will  account 
himself  a  trustee  for  society  of  part  of  its 
industrial  work.  He  will  be  glad  to  render 
at  any  time  an  account  of  his  stewardship 
in  terms  of  social  service  rather  than  in 
terms  of  profits.  He  will  have  learned,  in 
short,  that  the  fundamental  problem  of  in- 
dustrial engineering  is  human  engineering. 

Or,  stated  in  other  words,  the  modern 
business  man  will  put  by  the  ruthlessness  of 
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an  older  industrial  day  and  will  gladly  ac- 
cept the  opportunities  of  the  new  industrial 
day.  He  will  be  as  thoughtful  and  consid- 
erate of  the  human  waste  as  he  has  been  in 
the  past  of  material  waste.  He  welcomes 
the  whole  movement  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation, safety  engineering,  and  industrial 
cooperation.  He  understands  his  factory 
and  he  understands  his  industry  and  the 
service  of  his  industry  to  society.  He 
understands  not  merely  the  processes  by 
which  his  fini^ed  product  is  made,  but  the 
whole  range  of  human  needs  which  makes 
his  product  socially  useful.  He  is,  himself, 
far  in  advance  of  the  law  in  its  attempt  to 
safeguard  his  employees  and  the  consumers. 

But  in  order  that  the  university  may 
actually  train  this  type  of  man,  the  whole 
methodology  of  commercial  education  in  the 
university  must  be  changed.  And  this  is 
true  of  not  merely  its  business  training,  but 
pf  all  work  in  the  social  sciences. 

A  committee  of  teachers  of  economics  in 
the  universities  have  well  pointed  out  that 
they  are  compelled  under  present  arrange- 
ments to  teach  their  students  the  facts  of 
economic  life  and  the  principles  underly; 
ing  it,  from  books  that  are  out  of  date  be- 
fore their  ink  is  dry.  It  was  their  recom- 
mendation that  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  now  to  be  taken  is  the  educating  of 
college  authorities  to  the  real  nature  of 
work  in  the  social  sciences.  And  it  will  be 
your  duty,  as  an  important  body  of  public 
opinion,  to  help  in  making  the  legislature 
see  the  necessity  of  the  jwint  of  providing 
the  funds.  They  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  economic  facts  at  first 
hand. 

A  splendid  illustration  of  ^hat  the  uni- 
versity must  do  is  indicated  in  an  experi- 
ment by  Professor  Commons,  undertaken 
during  last  summer.  Five  Wisconsin  busi- 
ness men  contributed  enough  money  to  pay 


the  travelling  expenses  of  a  number  of 
graduate  students  to  go  around  the  coun- 
try to  find  out  what  was  the  actual  indus- 
trial situation  in  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant concerns  experimenting  with  indus- 
trial democracy.  These  students  came  back 
with  a  wonderfully  fresh  attitude  toward 
economics,  a  more  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  actual  problem  that  management 
in  industry  was  facing,  an  appreciation  of 
the  finely  cooperative  attitude  of  many  of 
the  industrial  concerns  of  the  country,  and 
,a  sense  of  the  unreality  of  our  economic 
text-books  and  of  our  economic  teaching. 
The  results  of  that  investigation  are  ap- 
pearing every  month  in  the  Independent 
Magazine,  and  the  business  men  who 
financed  the  enterprise  are  planning  a 
series  of  meetings  with  the  students  to  get 
first-hand  reports  of  their  investigations. 
This  is  the  true  social  and  economic  lab- 
oratory and  public  authority  must  provide 
universities  with  adequate  funds  to  make 
possible  this  kind  of  contract  with  economic 
life,  both  for  its  graduate  students  and  for 
the  professors  themselves.  We  make  enor- 
mous investments  in  equipment  for  ph]|p- 
ical  and  chemical  laboratories.  We  must 
invest  not  less  money  in  travelling  expenses 
in  order  that  the  students  in  the  social  sci- 
ences may  come  in  contact  with  actual  eco- 
nomic conditions.  When  that  day  comes, 
the  product  of  the  universities  will  not  be 
economic  theories  suited  to  their  own  mental 
world,  but  fitted  to  the  actual  conditions  of 
life,  and  they  will  become  a  greater  factor 
in  allaying  social  unrest  and  in  promoting 
that  understanding  between  the  employees 
and  the  management  which  we  all  devoutly 
look  forward  to. 

UNIVEBSrrT  RESEABCH  APPLIED  TO  BUSINESS 
^  PROBLEMS 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  next  question — 
the  direction  of  university  research  to  the 
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problems  of  our  industrial  and  business  de- 
velopment. The  most  obvious  necessity  is 
to  establish  a  faet-eoUecting  agency  about 
modem  business  under  intelligent  and  con- 
structive direction.  This  agency  is  called 
ordinarily  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
from  the  first  effective  one  organized  in 
Harvard  University* 

Such  an  agency  provides  a  ready  contact 
between  the  school  of  commerce,  the  depart- 
ment of  economics,  and  the  outside  world. 
It  provides  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
collection  of  facts  which  may  form  the 
basis  of  discussion  in  the  university  class- 
rooms. It  provides  an  opportunity  to  give 
young  men  and  young  women  in  the  uni- 
versity the  opportunities  for  actual  contact 
with  industry  in  the  collection  of  the  facts, 
and  by  the  way,  this  is  found  to  be  the 
most  effective  way  for  getting  the  informa- 
tion— thrice  more  effective  than  corre- 
/spondence. 

The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search attempted  to  render,  and  succeeded 
admirably  in  rendering,  to  at  least  two 
branches  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade, 
very  effective  assistance  and  organized  its 
accounting  system  so  that  the  facts  may 
readily  be  brought  out.  There  ought  to  be 
in  every  university,  maintaining  a  depart- 
ment of  economics  and  a  school  of  com- 
merce, a  bureau  of  business  research,  and 
the  middle  west  universities  must  not  be 
^ow  in  taking  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, not  merely  to  serve  the  community, 
^d  particularly  the  business  community, 
but  to  make  more  effective  its  own  teaching. 
.  A  step  further  may  be  taken  along  the 
lines  of  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
.There  any  business  with  an  appropriate 
problem  may  ask  the  university  to  make  an 
investigation  and  be  entitled  to  the  results 


of  the  investigation.    That  is  a  service  that 
a  university  may  very  properly  render. 

It  may  go  even  further  and  make  avail- 
able to  individuals  in  industry  its  equip- 
ment and  its  expert  service  for  varying 
periods  of  time.  It  will,  of  course,  provide, 
for  its  graduates  and  others  in  industry, 
short,  intensive  courses  at  appropriate 
times  during  the  year  to  make  available  to 
the  men  who  have  gone  out  from  the  uni- 
versity and  to  other  citizens  the  latest  prod- 
uct of  its  research  and  the  research  of  other 
institutions  the  world  over. 
J  And  finally,  it  may  render  a  service  very 
similar  to  the  service  rendered  by  the  Chem- 
ical Foundation  to  the  chemical  industries. 
,  The  Chemical  Foundation,  made  up  of 
American  business  men,  engaged  in  the 
chemical  industry,  is  the  corporation  to 
whom  was  sold,  under  a  trust  agreement  by 
the  alien  property  custodian,  the  German 
chemical  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade- 
marks held  by  that  official.  The  founda- 
tion will  protect  American  industry  through 
jProseeution  of  the  infringement  of  any  of 
^ts  rights.  It  will  issue  non-exclusive  li- 
censes under  its  patents  to  American  chem- 
ical manufacturers.  But  for  the  future  of 
.the  chemical  industry  its  chief  interest  will 
be  as  a  center  of  research. 
J  American  chemical  research  and  Ameri- 
can chemical  industry  had  the  ''sleeping 
sickness"  prior  to  the  war.  Unquestionable 
|Supremacy  was  conceded  to  German  chem- 
^try.  The  most  important  books  on  the 
^ubject  were  German.  The  control  of  the 
/Ayt  industry  gave  Germany  control  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  and  made  sub- 
servient our  textile,  leather,  paper,  and  var- 
nish business — a  three  billion  dollar  essen- 
tial business.  The  advancement  of  medical 
science  was  hindered.  The  most  terrible 
means  of  chemical  warfare  were  developed 
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Irom  the  chemical  research  incident  to  the 
,dye  industry. 

American  chemical  industry  is  to-day 
free  from  foreign  domination.  The  develop- 
onents  during  the  war  indicated  clearly  the 
tremendous  potentiality  of  recovery  this  na- 
tion has  in  research  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity.  The  Chemical  Foundation  is  now 
an  organ  through  which  American  genius 
may  carry  on  eflfectively  the  spirit  and  suc- 
cess of  the  war  research  work.  ''The  free 
net  earnings  of  the  Chemical  Foundation 
will  be  used,"  so  the  agreement  runs,  **for 
.the  development  and  advancement  of  chem- 
istry and  other  allied  sciences  in  the  useful 
arts  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States."  The  foundation  now  proposes  to 
survey  all  the  governmental  and  university 
lalboratories  to  work  out  the  problem  of 
chemical  research  on  a  national  scale. 
«  To  such  an  organization  and  to  such  a 
program  we  must  give  our  hearty  support. 
But  may  not  this  Chemical  Foundation 
serve  as  a  suggestion  for  a  type  of  organi- 
zation that  ought  to  exist  in  all  universities  f 
Perhaps  the  control  of  it  ought  to  be  in  a 
separate  organization  under  the  joint  con- 
trol of  a  committee  of  trustees  and  of  the 
faculty  who  would  devote  themselves,  in 
the  public  interest,  to  industrial  research. 
Such  an  independent  organization  would 
issue  licenses  under  such  patents  as  it  would 
receive  so  as  to  promote  industrial  develop- 
ment. These  would  be  made  available  to  the 
general  industry  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer. Royalties  would  be  paid  that  would 
go  in  part  to  the  university  and  to  the  man 
pr  group  of  men  making  the  discoveries. 
The  rewards  to  the  individual  professor 
might  not  be  so  great  as  the  rewards  under 
strictly  commercial  conditions,  but  the  uni- 
versity, the  public,  the  industry,  and  we 
think  the  professor  would  be  served  best 
under  such  conditions,  and  we  might  be 


aible  to  save  many  research  professors  from 
becoming  poor  business  men. 

The  particular  form  such  an  organization 
would  take  in  universities  would  have  to  be 
a  matter  of  development,  at  least  the  Chem- 
ical Foundation  offers  a  suggestive  ex- 
ample to  begin  with.  The  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research  as  organized  would  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  new  research 
organization.  The  business  men  of  Ulinois 
and  the  University  of  Illinois  can  render  the 
country  a  great  service  by  developing  such 
a  form  of  organization  as  a  new  university 
instrument  of  public  service  through  uni- 
versity research.    Will  you  attempt  itt 

OBLIGATION  ON  ILLINOIS  BUSINESS  MEN 

The  business  men  of  Illinois  have  two  ob- 
ligations to  this  university.  In  the  first 
place  you  must  be  interested — ^personally 
and  vitally  interested — ^in  this  university, 
in  the  whole  of  it  rather  than  in  any  part 
of  it;  not  one  day  a  year,  but  every  day. 
Tou  must  be  interested  in  the  pure  science 
yfork  in  the  university  as  well  as  in  the  ap- 
plied sciences.  You  must  be  interested  in 
the  cultural  as  well  as  the  technical  work. 
It  is  probably  truer  of  a  university  than  of 
4ny  other  institution  that  the  welfare  of 
the  parts  is  conditioned  by  the  welfare  of 
the  whole.  A  lopsided  university  must  soon 
cease  to  be  a  university,  or  even  to  be  called 
a  university. 

The  question  of  public  taxation  must  be 
clearly  faced  and  the  question  of  lower  taxes 
that  is  always  raised  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  history  of  public  finance.  Even 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  that  history 
reveals  one  clear  fact — ^the  ever-increasing 
amount  of  public  expenditure.  Energy 
must  (be  directed  to  see  that  this  money  is 
wisely  spent,  to  see  that  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois get  one  hundred  cents  of  service  for 
every  dollar  of  public  expenditure,  and 
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they  must  learn  to  see  that  public  expendi- 
ture in  education,  when  properly  made,  is 
an  investment  that  brings  back  to  the  com- 
munity in  public  welfare  and  actual  finan- 
cial return  far-reaching  and  continuing  re- 
sults. The  business  men  of  Illinois  could 
invest,  as  a  business  enterprise,  in  this  uni- 
versity all  the  money  that  is  now  spent  on 
it  and  receive  one  hundred  per  cent,  return 
in  the  next  year  for  the  expenditure.  The 
question  that  must  be  faced  in  financing 
educational  institutions  adequately  is  not 
"Can  we  afford  to  spend  it!"  but  **Can  we 
afford  not  to  spend  it!" 

And  let  me  add  one  other  word  regarding 
financing  of  public  institutions.  We  have 
a  habit  in  this  country  of  generously  con- 
tributing to  privately  endowed  schools.  We 
must  create  the  habit  of  making  similar 
contributions  to  public  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

I  commend  to  you  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  proposed  Organization  of  Re- 
search and  Commercial  Education  for  your 
generous  assistance,  both  as  citizens  and  as 
individuals. 

Edward  A,  Fitzpatbiok 

Wisconsin  Stats  Board  or  Education 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

EDUCATION  IN  INDIA 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  Calcutta,  India, 
has  issued  its  Report  on  Education  in  British 
India  for  1918-19,  abundantly  illustrated  with 
photographs.  According  to  an  abstract  in 
Nature  it  is  reported  that  the  terrible  epi- 
demic of  influenza  which  broke  out  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1918  and  carried  ofp  millions 
of  people  throughout  India,  together  with  the 
-widespread  failure  of  the  crops,  caused  grave 
dislocations  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  though 
It  called  forth  fdl  that  was  best  in  the  life  and 
spirit  of  many  of  these  institutions.  The 
number  of  pupils  and  students  in  the  public 
schools  and  colleges  on  March  81,  1918,  was 


7,338,663,  and  in  private  institutions  597,914 
— ^a  total  of  7,936,677,  or  8.25  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  upwards  of  241,000,000  in 
British  India  alone,  which  percentage  is 
nearly  one  third  that  of  Russia,  probably  the 
most  backward  coimtry  in  Europe.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  under  instruction  has  risen  from 
300,000  in  1806  to  nearly  8,000,000  in  1920, 
and  the  expenditure  has  advanced  from 
£200,000  to  upwards  of  £9,000,000  within  the 
same  period.  In  1918-1919  £140,000  was 
granted  for  agricultural  education  and  £60,000 
for  technical  education  of  a  pressing  nature 
pending  the  Indian  Industrial  Oommission's 
report.  The  schools  and  colleges  now  number 
162,330.  One  of  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Calcutta  University  Commission, 
viz.  the  transfer  of  intermediate  classes  to 
the  school,  has  been  carried  out  at  the  Patna 
College.  Many  developments  show  that  the 
universities  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  as- 
sisting in  the  commercial  and  industrial  re- 
vival. Schools  of  economics  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Universities  of  Madras,  Bombay, 
Allahabad,  and  the  Punjab,  whilst  the 
Benares  Hindu  University  is  opening  a  col- 
lege of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 
Proposals  for  new  universities  at  Ragoon  and 
Nagpur  are  being  completed,  and  sites  have 
been  acquired.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  1919 
for  a  unitary  university  at  Dacca.  New  out- 
lying colleges  have  been  opened  or  proposed  in 
Bombay,  Bengal  and  the  Punjab.  Many  of 
the  colleges  are  said  to  be  overcrowded  with 
youths  unfitted  for  an  academic  career,  which 
is  also  the  opinion  of  the  report  of  the  Cal- 
cutta University  Conmiission. 

THE   CANADIAN    ADOLESCENT   SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE    ACT 

The  Toronto  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  reports  that  the  Adoles- 
cent School  Attendance  Act  recently  passed  in 
Ontario  was  framed  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Cody  when  minister  of  education,  and  ax>- 
proved  by  his  successor,  the  Hon.  R.  H. 
Grant.  It  makes  provision,  first,  for  those 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and, 
second,  for  those  between  sixteen  and  eigh- 
teen years  of  age. 
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After  September  1,  1921  it  is  expected  to 
increase  the  period  of  compulsory  full-time 
school  attendance  to  include  those  of  sixteen 
years  of  age,  instead  of  ending  with  the  pres* 
ent  final  limit  of  fourteen  years.  Very  few 
exemptions  will  be  allowed  to  those  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  complete  inununity  be- 
ing granted  only  to  those  unable  to  attend 
school  because  of  sickness  or  other  physical 
infirmity,  or  to  those  who  have  passed  the 
matriculation  examination  of  an  approved 
university  or  who  have  completed  an  equiv- 
alent course  of  study  satisfactory  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Partial  exemption 
will  be  granted  to  two  classes  only — ^first,  to 
those  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  their 
personal  help  is  needed  in  some  approved 
form  of  home  employment,  such  as  farm 
labor  or  housework,  and,  second,  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  go  to  work  in  order  to  assist 
their  families  financially.  Both  classes  of 
these  partially  employed  adolescents,  however, 
will  be  required  to  attend  school  for  400 
hours,  in  place  of  the  1,100  hours  of  the 
regular  school  year. 

After  September  1,  1923,  a  minimum  school 
attendance  of  320  hours  a  year  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  those  in  the  Province  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen.  ITot  only 
will  the  same  exemptions  be  allowed  to  these 
older  adolescents  as  are  granted  to  those  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen,  but  a  certain 
special  dispensation  may  also  be  granted  at 
the  discretion  of  the  public  school  inspector 
to  those  who  have  already  taken  a  satisfactory 
full-time  course  of  instruction  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

The  act  further  provides  that  all  munici- 
palities of  5,000  and  over  shall  establish  part- 
time  courses  for  the  adolescents  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.  These  courses 
may  be  selected  from  those  prescribed  for  the 
public  schools,  high  schools,  art,  industrial, 
and  technical  schools,  and  from  the  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  and  household  science  de- 
partments in  the  high  schools. 

THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS 

As  has  been  noted  here  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  have  accepted  the  pro- 


posal of  the  Ohicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
antihropy,  o£Fering  ito  turn  over  its  work  under 
certain  conditions.  It  is  further  stated  in 
The  Survey  that  in  concurrence  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  school  it  was  voted  ^to 
approve  (the  adoption  of  a  plan  whereby  the 
university  shall  establish  a  graduate  profes- 
sional curriculum  for  students  in  civics  and 
philanthropy.*'  This  was  done  partly  in  con- 
sideration of  the  receipt  of  guarantees  of  not 
less  than  $25,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  which  the  trustees  of  the  school  offered 
the  university.  The  other  suggestion  of  the 
school  accepted  by  the  university  provide  for  a 
distinct  organization  and  fellowship  of  stu- 
dents registering  for  this  curriculum,  for  super- 
vised field  work  with  the  standard  social  case- 
work agencies  of  the  city  to  supplement  the  in- 
struction of  the  classroom,  the  skilled  place- 
ment of  graduates  and  the  offer  of  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  (to  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  the  student  body.  Announcements 
will  soon  be  made  of  the  courses  to  be  opened 
at  the  university  in  October  and  of  the  staff 
of  instructors  who  will  serve  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  L.  C.  Manrhall.  Extension 
courses  may  be  offered  later.  The  organization 
of  the  school's  staff  was  dissolved  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  session.  The  training  of  play- 
ground directors  hitherto  provided  by  the 
recreation  department  of  the  school  will  not 
be  undertaken  by  the  university.  It  will  be 
continued,  however,  at  Hull  House  by  its 
capable  directors,  Neva  L.  Boyd  and  Yiggo 
Bovbjerg.    The  Survey  continues: 

The  assumption  by  the  university  of  funetions 
hitherto  developed  and  fulfilled  by  the  school  at- 
tests the  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  educa- 
tional experimentation  which  the  Chicago  school 
has  patiently  and  successfully  pursued  for  eight- 
een years.  While  it  is  still  the  opinion  of  some 
of  its  constituency  that  training  for  social  work 
could  more  advantageously  be  conducted  by  a 
properly  equipped,  adequately  supported,  inde- 
pendent school,  yet — the  Qiicago  and  New  York 
schools  hitherto  being  the  outstanding  exceptions — 
the  tendency  has  been  for  the  transfer  of  this 
training  to  university  management.  In  this  in- 
stance it  is  partly  due  to  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  securing  funds  adequate  not  only  to  the  main- 
tenance but  to  the  further  development  and  sta- 
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bility  of  the  school's  work.  All  agree  that  if  it  is 
worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  as  well  as  it 
can  be  done.  With  this  ideal  in  view  the  Chicago 
school  has  from  its  very  initiation  considered  the 
practicability  and  possibility  of  nniversity  affilia- 
tion. Unto  recently,  however,  neither  had  its  ex- 
perimentation been  carried  to  a  recognized  demon- 
stration nor  had  the  university  grown  conscious 
of  this  field  for  service.  Therefore  the  fulfilment 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  of  the  functions  of 
the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  and  at  its 
request,  is  regarded  as  opening  a  new  era  in  the 
field  of  education  for  social  work  in  Chicago  and 
the  middle  west.  It  marks  the  close  of  the  suc- 
cessful experimental,  exploratory  work  done  by 
the  school  and  the  initiation  of  university  gradu- 
ate training  for  social  service  administration,  which 
thus  receives  specific  academic  recognition  as  a 
profession.  The  previous  annooncemeoct  by  Har- 
vard University  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  de- 
partment of  social  administration  is  similarly 
significant.  The  teaching  and  financial  resources 
available  for  this  training  at  the  university  may 
promote  larger  development  at  less  expense.  More 
men  may  also  be  attracted  to  the  fields  of  social 
work  needing  them  by  the  offer  of  regular  gradu- 
ate professional  courses  preparatory  thereto. 

THE  SUICICBR  QUARTER  OP  THE  UKIVBRSITY 
OP  VIRGINIA 

In  1919  the  University  of  Virginia  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  announced  a  summer 
quarter,  but  being  without  an  appropriation 
for  a  second  term,  no  definite  program  was  an- 
nounced in  the  catalogue  and,  in  fact,  no  pro- 
grsja  at  all  was  announced  until  about  ten 
days  before  the  clos^  of  the  first  term.  In 
spite  of  this,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  for  the  second  term  of  the 
quarter. 

This  year,  by  action  of  the  rector  and  visi- 
tors, a  summer  quarter  was  definitely  estab- 
lished as  an  integral  part  of  the  university  year 
and  the  work  of  the  quarter  placed  on  the 
same  basis  and  allowed  the  same  credit  as  that 
of  any  other  term.  In  addition  to  this  action 
the  board  also,  for  the  first  time,  passed  a 
resolution  allowing  women  college  credit  for 
work  done  in  the  summer  quarter  and  agree- 
ing to  confer  degrees  upon  women  for  sum- 
mer work.  This  stimulated  an  interest  not 
only  in  the  first  but  in  the  second  term  of  the 
quarter  and  resulted  in  the  largest  enrollment 


in  the  history  of  the  summer  school,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  elementary  courses  preparing 
for  state  examinations,  which  had  formerly 
been  given,  were  eliminated,  thus  reducing  the 
attendance  of  this  group  several  hundred  and 
placing  the  student-body  of  the  summer  quar- 
ter, so  far  as  entrance  requirements  are  con- 
cerned, on  the  same  basis  as  the  standards  of 
the  regular  session. 

Enrollment  for  the  first  term  was  1,382  and 
the  second  term  434 — ^making  a  total  of  1,816. 
Of  this  numfber  451  were  men  and  1,365  were 
women.  The  enrollment  represented  students 
from  twenty-nine  states  and  counties  other 
than  Virginia. 

On  account  of  the  new  regulations  referred 
to  above,  a  large  majority  of  both  men  and 
women  were  pursuing  advanced  college  courses 
for  degree  credit.  Many  more  than  usual  were 
pursuing  graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.A. 
degree. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  by  establishing 
a  summer  quarter  in  1919,  became  the  first 
university  of  the  south  to  recognize  the  waste- 
fulness in  American  education  resulting  from 
a  nine  months  session,  and  the  just  demand 
on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  American 
students  to  reduce  the  time  required  for  their 
academic  and  professional  training  by  being 
able  to  pursue  college  work  practically  all  the 
year  around.  This  is  a  significant  service 
offered  by  the  university  which  will  be  more 
and  more  appreciated  as  the  fact  becomes  more 
widely  known. 

The  faculty  in  the  summer  quarter  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  during  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  university  and  consisted  this  year 
of  ninety-two  regular  instructors — ^most  of 
whom  are  of  full  professorial  rank — so  that  the 
grade  of  instruction  and  character  of  work 
during  the  summer  quarter  is  in  every  re- 
spect equal  to  that  given  in  the  regular  ses- 
sion. With  very  few  exceptions  every  in- 
structor, who  is  not  a  regular  meiii!ber  of  the 
faculty  of  the  university,  is  a  teacher  of  wide 
and  successful  experience. 

PAYMENT   OP  SALARIES   IN   NEW   YORK  CITY 

Under  the  Lockwood-Donohue  bill  increases 
of   more   than   $1,000,000   were  granted  the 
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25,000  teachers  in  New  York  City.  This  in- 
crease was  to  be  efPective  with  the  Aiiguat 
salaries,  but  the  controller's  office  refused  to 
pay  it,  alleging  temporary  lack  of  funds. 

Controller  Craig  notified  Mr.  Prall  that  the 
salaries  now  due  teachers  and  other  members 
of  the  board  will  not  be  paid  until  the  pay- 
.  rolls  are  reduced  to  the  basis  that  was  in 
effect  prior  to  the  new  salary  increase  law. 
Upon  receiving  this  notification  Mr.  Prall 
requested  Mayor  Hylan  to  direct  John  J. 
O'Brien,  corporation  counsel,  to  take  legal 
steps  which  would  compel  Controller  Craig 
to  pay  the  salaries  now  due,  and  Mayor  Hylan 
has  advised  Mr.  Prall  to  "immediately  begin 
mandamus  proceedings  against  the  controller 
to  compel  him  to  pay  the  salaries  now  l^ally 
due  the  teachers." 

Mr.  Prall  has  been  advised  by  the  corpor- 
ation counsel  that  there  is  no  question  that 
the  increased  pay  is  due  and  must  eventually 
be  paid.  He  said  he  would  advise  teachers  to 
accept  the  checks  under  protest  and  reserve  all 
rights  to  the  increase.  Mr.  Prall  said  that  the 
money  is  available.  He  said  that  $11,000,000 
is  in  the  teachers'  fund  at  the  present  time. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  M.  B.  Hilleoas,  since  1916  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  Vermont,  has  re- 
signed to  return  to  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  as  professor  of  education. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  president  of  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  Baltimore  schools. 

William  J.  Bickett,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Bemardsville,  'N,  J.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed city  superintendent  at  Trenton  to 
succeed  Dr.  Zenas  E.  Scott. 

The  Omaha  Board  of  Education  has  re- 
elected J.  H.  Beveridge,  as  superintendent, 
for  a  three-year  term  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$10,000^    This  in  an  increase  of  $2,500. 

A.  K.  Whitcomb,  for  forty-one  years  in 
school  service  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and 
for  twenty-one  years  superintendent,  has  re- 


signed the  principalship   of  the  Greenhalge 
School. 

David  B.  Craig,  of  Boston,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Dr.  Jesse  D.  Burks  has  been  appointed 
special  investigator  on  educational  tests  at 
the  University  of  California.  Under  the 
direction  of  President  Barrows,  Dr.  Burks 
will  collect  and  analyze  facts  relating  to 
specific  educational  policies  and  methods  of 
the  university  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
modifications,  if  any,  may  be  made  to  advan- 
tage in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  such  policies  and  procedure.  Dr.  Burks 
goes  to  the  University  of  California  imme- 
diately from  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
was  engaged,  under  appointment  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Income  Tax  Bureau.  For  twelve  years  he 
was  engaged  as  a  specialist  in  municipal  and 
industrial  research,  as  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Muncipal  Research  of  Philadelphia;  Di- 
rector of  the  Efficiency  Department  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles;  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Inquiry  for  the  Board  of 
Estimate  of  New  York;  and  in  various  other 
capacities.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Chicago  and  Columbia. 

Dr.  Ralph  Kemptox  Strong,  formerly  head 
of  the  department  of  chemical  engineering 
and  professor  of  industrial  chemistry  at  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  is  to  be  hedd  of 
the  chemistry  department  at  Reed  College, 
Portland,  Ore.  Thomas  Q.  Baldwin,  for  the 
past  two  years  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment at  South  Dakota  State  College,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  English,  and  Clement 
Ackerman,  formerly  of  the  school  of  business 
administration  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, assistant  professor  of  economics. 

Professor  Thomas  D.  Wood,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  director  of  the 
health  council  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  chairman  of  the  joint  committee 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
of    the    American    Medical    Association    on 
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health  problems  in  education,  was  given  a 
Ixmcheon^  July  8,  at  Salt  Lake  City  as  an  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  of  his  achievement  in 
eSecting  a  complete  change  in  the  attitude  of 
educators  toward  health  problems. 

About  150  students  of  Polytechnic  High 
School  at  San  Francisco  went  on  "  strike  "  on 
August  80  in  behalf  of  the  former  principal  of 
the  school,  J.  E.  Addioott,  who  was  suspended 
recently.  The  students  refused  to  report  for 
classes  and  held  a  demonstration  in  front  of 
the  school  buikUng.  Efforts  are  said  to  have 
been  made  to  induce  students  of  other  high 
schools  to  "  strike." 

Dr.  Abram  Simon  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

HONORABLB  A.  E.  PiLLSBURT,  of  BostOU,  haS 

been  elected  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton, 
Mass. 

Joseph  Yeska,  a  member  of  th^  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  died  on  September 
3  at  Neponsit,  L.  L 

Dr.  Willum  Henry  Venable,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  in  the  service  of  the  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years. 

WiLHELM  WuNDT,  prof  cssor  of  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  he  established 
the  first  laboratory  of  psychology,  died  on  Au- 
gust 31,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

The  late  Annette  Perkins  Bogers,  daughter 
of  the  first  president  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  has  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  $176,000  to  Badclifie  College;  $15,000  each 
to  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute and  Simmons  College;  $20,000  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Simmons  College  is  to  have  an  additional 
$10,000  for  use  by  the  school  for  social 
workers. 

Yanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
receives  $250,000  by  the  will  of  the  late 
William  K.  Vanderbilt. 

Lawrence  Academy,  at  Oroton,  Mass.,  has 
received  a  large  bequest  from  the  late  Dr. 


S.  A.  Green,  of  Boston,  whose  will  brought 
the  academy  about  $350,000.  Dr.  Qreen  was 
a  native  of  Groton  and  in  addition  to  the  en- 
dowment gave  the  academy  his  fine  residence 
In  the  town. 

YmoiNiA  Christian  College,  of  Lynchburg, 
has  received  approximately  $340,000  by  the 
will  of  the  late  T.  Archibald  Gary. 

The  late  Everett  Janesen  Wendell,  be- 
queathed $10,000  to  Harvard  University,  488 
packing  cases  of  photographs,  music,  play 
bills,  autographic  manuscripts,  jMimphlets, 
plays,  American  and  foreign  theatrical  x>or- 
traits.  Daguerreotypes,  coins  and  medals, 
drawings,  engravings,  old  newspapers,  paints 
ings,  64,000  books  and  sundry  articles.  The  ' 
total  value  of  this  gift  is  said  to  be  $230,000. 

The  TTniversity  of  Chicago  has  received 
the  tenth  and  last  installment  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  "  final  gift  '*  made  in  December, 
1910,  and  payable  in  annual  installments  of 
$1,000,000.  In  noting  the  receipt  of  the  last 
portion  of  this  notable  contribution  to  the 
funds  of  the  university,  the  board  of  trustees 
instructed  the  president  and  the  secretary  to 
address  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  a  communication 
on  behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees  expressing 
the  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  and  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  university  for  his  crowning 
munificent  gift  and  its  sense  of  appreciation 
of  the  beneficent  ends  secured  by  means  of 
its  use. 

Enrollment  of  9,444  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  to  date  for  the  current  se- 
mester of  study  shows  an  increase  over  the 
figures  of  last  year  of  more  than  11  per  cent., 
or  8,479  students.  The  gain  among  the  under- 
graduate students  shows  a  12  per  cent,  in- 
crease, reaching  a  total  of  8,594  men  and 
women  as  against  7,674  in  1919.  Graduate 
student  enrollment  presents  a  5  per  cent, 
growth  over  that  of  last  year  with  the  figures 
standing  850  against  805. 

More  than  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  1920-21  session,  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity has  decided  to  refuse  all  further  appli- 
cations from  new  students,  except  in  the  school 
of  law.    This  decision  was  reached  at  a  meet- 
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ing  of  the  faculty  executive  committee,  and 
was  found  necessary  to  stop  the  flood  of  new 
applications  which  are  coming  to  the  univer- 
sity daily.  The  authorities  are  unwilling  to 
accept  an  enrollment  which  overtaxes  the  pres- 
ent teaching  force  of  the  institution.  Over 
700  men,  a  record-breaking  number,  have  been 
enrolled  for  the  session  which  opens  on  Sep- 
tember 16. 

Northwestern  University  has  announced 
that  it  can  register  no  more  women  students 
because  of  the  lack  of  housing  facilities. 

With  a  total  enrollment  of  701  students,  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Harrisonburg,  Vir- 
ginia, enjoyed  a  ten  per  cent,  increase  over  last 
summer's  attendance  It  was  one  of  the  few 
summer  schools  in  the  south  where  there  was 
offered  work  in  practise  teaching.  A  training 
school  with  five  teachers  and  a  principal  offered 
instruction  to  180  children  of  the  community. 
President  S.  P.  Duke  designated  Dean  W.  J. 
Giffoid  to  act  as  director  of  training.  The 
training  school,  it  is  stated,  will  hereafter  be 
a  regular  feature  of  the  summer  sessions  of  lihe 
Harrisonbuig  State  Normal  School. 

Following  the  action  of  the  commissioners 
of  public  instruction  in  specifying  that  only 
American  citizens  may  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  Hawaii,  all  appointments  which 
have  been  «ent  to  teachers  have  contained  a 
blank  whereupon  the  recipients  are  instructed 
to  state  their  citizenship.  In  case  they  are 
aliens,  they  are  instructed  to  state  whether  or 
not  they  are  eligible  to  citizenship,  and,  in 
case  they  are  not,  their  appointments  are  de- 
clared automatically  void.  In  cases  where 
aliens  who  are  on  the  teaching  force  are  elig- 
ible to  citizenship,  they  are  requested  to  state 
their  reasons  for  not  applying  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  over  $27,000,- 
000  is  now  in  the  permanent  school  fund  of 
South  Dakota,  arising  from  the  sale  of  land 
acquired  by  lAie  state  in  pioneer  days. 

The  board  of  education  of  Detroit  has  been 
allowed  a  total  of  $31,201,024.17  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920-21,  which  is  divided  as  follows: 
Maintenance  fund,  $12,382,004.43  and  capital 


costs  $18,819,019.  For  the  $18,819019.74  in 
the  capital  costs  fund,  the  board  will  build 
21  new  additions  to  elementary  buildings  and 
will  erect  eleven  elementary  buildings.  The 
combined  capacities  will  care  for  14,960  chil- 
dren and  will  represent  an  estimate  cost  of 
$6,652,465.  There  will  also  be  constructed 
five  intermediate  schools  at  a  cost  of  $4,400,- 
000,  two  metropolitan  high  schools  costing 
1,600,000  and  a  new  imit  for  crippled  children 
to  cost  $200,000.  To  care  for  this  program 
and  to  provide  for  future  buildings,  38  pieces 
of  land  will  be  condenmed  and  purchased  for 
elementary  sites.  The  total  program  will 
provide  accommodations  for  25,860  pupils 
and  will  eliminate  half -day  sessions. 

Announcement  is  made  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  that  it  is  proposed  to  issue  from 
time  to  time  a  supplement  to  the  Universiiy 
Record,  published  quarterly,  to  make  easily 
accessible  brief  statements  of  fact  with  regard 
to  progress  in  higher  education  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  members 
of  the  faculties  with  significant  legislation 
and  administrative  action  within  the  univer- 
sity itself.  Brief  statements  of  such  matters 
as  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  for  admission 
of  students  to  college,  the  activities  of  the 
American  Council  of  Education,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Business  Officers  of  Universities 
and  Colleges — ^theee  and  similar  items  will 
find  a  place  in  the  new  supplement.  As  a 
house  organ  for  members  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  it  will  make  available  informa- 
tion likely  to  be  of  importance  in  determining 
educational  policies.  The  editor  of  the  Uni- 
veraity  Record  and  the  proposed  supplement 
is  Associate  Professor  David  Allan  Bobertsony 
of  the  department  of  English,  who  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  colleges  of  arts,  litera- 
ture, and  science. 

Fifty-one  Baptist  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  have  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  fund  being  collected 
to  cover  a  five-year  extension  program. 
Money  thus  far  paid  out,  amounting  to  $159,- 
440,  represents  first  payments,  which  will  be 
followed  by  others  until,  it  is  planned,  $30,- 
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000,000  has  been  distributed  for  educational 
purposes.  First  payments,  in  amounts  ranfir- 
ing  in  size  from  $500  to  $10,000,  have  been 
made  to  the  following  institutions:  Theolog- 
ical seminaries:  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Chicago; 
Crozer;  Chester,  Pa.;  Kansas  City;  Newton, 
Mass.;  Northern,  Chicago,  HI.;  Rochester, 
N.  T.  Training  schools:  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Norwegian  Baptist  Divinity  House, 
Chicago,  111.;  Bethel  Academy,  St  Paul, 
Minn.;  Union  College  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Colleges:  Bates^  Me.;  Brown,  R.  L; 
Bucknell,  Pa.;  Carleton,  Minn.;  Colby,  Me.; 
Colgate,  N.  Y. ;  Denison,  Grand  Island,  Neb. ; 
Hillsdale,  Mich.;  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Mc- 
Minnville,  Ore.;  Ottawa,  Kans.;  Redlands, 
Cal.;  Shurtleff,  HI.;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.;  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  William  Jewell,  Liberty,  Mo. 
Junior  Colleges:  Broaddus,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.;  Cedar  Valley,  Osage,  Iowa;  Colorado 
Women's  College,  Denver,  Colo.;  Francis 
Shimer,  Mt.  Carroll,  HI.;  Hardin,  Mexico, 
Miss. ;  Keuka, .  Keuka  Park,  N.  T. ;  Rio 
Grande,  Rio  Grande,  O.;  Stephens,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati,  working 
^th  the  State  Board  of  Education,  is  intro- 
ducing a  new  course  of  training  for  teachers 
of  retail  selling.  These  teachers  will  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  education,  experience, 
and  personality,  or  fitness  for  the  work.  The 
enrollment  for  this  year  will  be  limited  to 
fifteen.  They  will  devote  the  time  of  the 
course,  which  lasts  from  September  13  to 
May  31,  to  actual  store  practise.  This  means 
they  will  learn  their  work  in  a  series  of  grad- 
uate jobs,  practical  selling,  system,  depart^ 
ment  store  methods,  and  organization.  They 
will  study  the  problems  which  confront  the 
worker  daily  in  his  work.  Several  of  the 
Cincinnati  department  stores  have  offered 
their  cooperation  in  this  work,  by  throwing 
open  their  stores  as  a  laboratory  for  the  work. 
In  classes  at  the  university,  the  prospective 
teachers  of  retail  selling  will  study  the  eco- 
nomics of  retailing,  merchandise,  textiles  and 
non-textHes,  textile  chemistry,  retail  sales- 
manship, which  is  really  a  psychological  study 
of  the  customer,  store  organization,  and  sys- 


tem. The  latter  part  of  the  course  will  con- 
sist of  observation  and  practise  teaching  as 
well  as  plaiming  and  organizing  a  course  of 
study  for  high-school  teaching.  Graduates  of 
the  course  •for  training  retail  selling  teachers 
will  receive  state  recognition  and  will  be 
awarded  certificates  to  teach  such  selling  sub- 
jects in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio.  This  new 
work  falls  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Sylvia 
Sicha,  assistant  professor  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, at  the  Cincinnati  Teachers  College. 
In  the  school  of  education,  University  of 
Chicago,  tuition  fees  have  been  increased:  in 
the  kindergarten  from  $76  to  $100  for  the 
year;  in  the  elementary  school  from  $135  in 
the  first  four  grades  and  $150  in  the  remain- 
ing grades  to  $200  in  all  grades  for  the  year; 
in  the  high  school  from  $200  to  $275  for  the 
year.  There  are,  however,  to  be  no  additional 
fees  in  these  schools  except  for  breakage  in 
the  kboratories  and  material  for  construction 
in  the  shops.  Provision  is  made  for  free  text- 
books for  pupils  in  the  schools;  for  reduced 
fees  for  memlbers  of  the  university  faculty. 

The  Hobart  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  writes  that  Tasmania  was 
astonished  recently  when  the  announcement 
was  made  that  state  school-teachers  were  bal- 
■  loting  on  the  question  of  striking  should  a 
request  about  to  be  made  to  the  government 
for  increased  salaries  not  be  granted.  Al- 
though there  was  wide-spread  sympathy  with 
the  teachers  on  the  salary  question,  their  atti- 
tude was  not  at  all  to  the  public  taste,  and  the 
premier,  who  is  also  minister  of  education, 
summed  up  his  feelings  in  the  word  *'  amazed." 
However,  the  government  was  blamed  for  not 
having  long  ago  rectified  the  grievances, 
though  it  sheltered  itself  behind  the  excuse 
that  no  request  had  been  made  to  the  educa- 
tion department  by  the  Teachers  Union.  On 
this  point  there  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  testi- 
mony. The  case  for  the  teachers  is  that  out 
of  800  teachers  (excluding  monitors)  505  re- 
ceive less  than  £3  a  week;  626  less  than  £4; 
680  less  than  £5,  and  720  less  than  £6  a  week; 
and  out  of  the  118  married  men  in  the  depart- 
ment 18  receive  less  than  £3  a  week;  28  less 
than  £4;  52  less  than  £5  a  week,  80  less  than 
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£6»  while  only  80  receive  more  than  £6  a  week. 
The  publication  of  these  figures  caused  much 
questioning  among  the  general  public,  and  the 
goyemment  promised  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances, the  withdrawal  of  the  strike  ballot 
having  been  first  agreed  to. 

DISCUSSION   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

A  SCORE  CARD  FOR  RURAL  TSACHSR8 

To  THE  Editor  of  School  and  Societt:  In 
devising  any  score  card  the  matter  of  proper 
weighting  is  of  as  great  importance  as  the 
selection  of  the  items  to  appear  in  the  score 
card.  Certain  of  the  values  assigned  in  the 
score  card  for  rural  teachers  devised  by  Fred- 
erick M.  Foster  and  published  in  your  issue 
of  August  21  are  open  to  question. 

To  "preparation"  a  total  of  50  points  is 
assigned.  Of  these,  20  are  for  academic 
training  in  the  high  school,  20  for  profes- 
sional training,  and  only  10  for  experience. 
This  rating  penalises  experience  in  favor  of 
training.  The  insistance  upon  high-school 
training  is  desirable,  though  a  total  of  15 
points  out  of  the  50  would  represent  a  proper 
weighting.  The  same  number  of  jwints 
should  be  assigned  to  professional  training. 
Too  much  weight  is  assigned  to  a  single 
session  of  summer  school.  While  valuable, 
the  summer  work  can  hardly  be  of  greater 
value  than  a  half  year's  work  in  the  regular 
session.  The  values  for  the  different  items 
within  the  field  of  professional  preparation 
should  be  redistributed  as  follows: 

1.  Normal  training  at  university: 

(a)  Two  year  15 

(ft)  One  year 7^ 

2.  One  summer  session  2 

3.  Normal  training  in  high  school 4 

To  the  item  "experience''  should  be  as- 
signed a  minimum  of  20  points.  To  do 
otherwise  will  tend  to  establish  in  the  minds 
of  the  teachers  the  thought  that  for  rural 
schools  the  matter  of  experience  is  of  minor 
consequence.  What  we  really  need  to  do  is 
to  build  up  the  thought  that  successful  ex- 
perience is  wanted,  in  rural  schools  as  well 
as  in  cities,  and  that  proper  recognition  is 
given  to  it. 


Of  a  total  of  200  points  only  50  are  as- 
signed to  "teaching  ability.''  While  prepa- 
ration and  the  items  listed  under  "personal 
characteristics''  contribute  directly  to  the 
teaching  ability,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
the  main  business  of  the  teacher  to  teach. 
For  this  reason  the  writer  would  assign  100 
points  to  teaching  ability  on  the  following 
basis : 

Teaching  lability ^ . .  100 

(a)  Knowledge  of  subject  matter 15 

(h)  Methods  of  teaching  40 

1.  Lesson  planning  10 

2.  Presentation 8 

3.  Questioning 8 

4.  Ability  to  inspire  interest. . .     8 

5.  Lesson  assignment 6 

(c)  Discipline 20 

1.  Methods 20 

2.  Besults  secured 10 

(d)  Executive  capacity 17 

1.  Initiative 6 

2.  Cooperation  with  colleagues.    5 

3.  Cooperation  with  superiors . .     6 

(e)  Recognition  of  individuality  in  pupils.      8 

The  recognition  of  the  part  to  be  played  in 
community  life  by  the  rural  teacher  throufirh 
assigning  to  "community  leadership"  a  total 
of  50  points  is  good.  It  emphasizes  in  proper 
manner  the  fact  that  the  teacher  should  be  a 
leader  as  well  as  an  instructor.  When  all 
rural  teachers  recognize  this  fact  there  will 
be  less  complaint  about  the  inadequacy  of 
salaries  in  rural  districts,  for  those  salaries 
will  rise  in  proxx)rtion  to  the  value  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  teachers. 

B.  H.  Showalter 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

FREE  NATURE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLSt 

The  second  of  these  reports  on  the  work  of 
the  American  Museum  with  the  schools  of 
New  York  City,  presenting  a  most  interesting 

I'Tree  Nature  Education  by  The  Americaa 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork,  1920,"  by  George  H.  Sherwood,  curator  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Education. 
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summary  of  the  progress  made  since  the  first 
report  appeared  in  1918,  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Museum  and  is  accompanied  by  a  large 
folded  map  showing  the  present  educational 
extension  work  of  the  museum  with  the  public 
schools  of  New  York.  The  preface  to  this  re- 
port gives  an  outline  of  the  object  of  the  work 
and  a  broad  comparison  of  the  old  museum 
idea  with  the  new. 

The  old  idea  was  that  of  a  sanctuary  or 
refuge,  a  safe  deposit  vault  for  curios,  rare  or 
beautiful  objects  which  might  otherwise  be  lost 
or  destroyed;  the  child  or  the  ignorant  visitor 
was  tolerated  rather  than  attracted;  the  cura- 
tor was  a  keeper,  not  a  teacher.  The  New 
Museum  Idea  comes  with  the  new  spirit  of  ex- 
hibition, whidi  is  to  withdraw  the  dull  and 
meaningless,  and  to  hold  a  mirror  up  to  nature 
in  all  its  aspects,  from  the  astronomic  meteor- 
ites to^the  most  animate  bacteria.  This  New 
Museum  Idea  is  a  complete  fulfilment  of 
Francis  Bacon's  plan  of  education  as  outlined 
in  his  "  New  Atlantis  "  (about  1617). 

The  growing  museum  influence,  which  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  es- 
pecially remarkable  throughout  the  cities  of 
the  United  States,  is  largely  due  to  the  recog- 
nition that  the  museum  is  not  a  conservative 
hut  a  progressive  educational  force,  that  it  has 
a  teaching  quality  or  value  peculiar  to  itself, 
that  the  museum  succeeds  if  it  teaches,  faUs 
partially  if  it  merely  amuses  or  interests  people 
and  faHa  entirely  if  it  simply  mystifies. 

The  new  idea  within^.tbe  natural  history  mu- 
seum is  the  educational  idea,  and  this  is  ani- 
mated by  what  may  be  called  its  ethical  sense, 
its  sense  of  public^  duty,  its  realization  that  the 
general  intelligence  and  welfare  of  the  people 
are  the  prime  reasons  for  its  existence^  that 
exploration,  research,  exhibition  and  publica- 
tion should  all  contribute  to  these  ends,  that  to 
serve  a  community  the  museum  should  reach 
out  to  all  parts  of  nature  and  must  master 
what  nature  has  to  show  and  to  teach.  The 
museum  wiU  flourish  if  the  high  educational 
service  of  the  city  and  state  is  inscribed  over 
its  portcU  and  instilled  in  the  mind  of  every 
member  of  the  staff  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest. 


Museum  education  gives  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  three  B's.  If  well  ordered  it  gives 
what  nature  gives,  in  spiritual,  intellectual 
and  moral  inspiration,  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  physical  basis  of  well  being  on  which  all 
these  higher  spiritual,  intellectual  and  moral 
processes  depend.  It  affords  inspiration  as 
well  as  information  in  every  branch  of  nature. 
It  affords  instruction  in  local  history,  in  geog- 
raphy and  geology,  in  travel,  in  climatic  laws, 
in  the  simple  economics  of  food,  in  all  that 
concerns  personal  health  of  mind  and  body, 
in  the  natural  history  of  flowers,  forests, 
streams,  of  insects,  fishes,  Inrds  and  mammals, 
in  all  that  living  nature  has  to  tell  our  youth. 

The  chief  subjects  now   extended   to  the 
schools  by  The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  are: 
Nature  Study — 

Lessons  from  the  Life  of  Land  and  Sea,  In- 
sects, Fishes  and  Amphibians,  Beptiles, 
Birds,  Mammals. 
Geography  of  the  World — 

Physical  features — Travel,  Adventure,  Ex- 
ploration. 
Geology  and  Mineralogy — 

Structure  of  the  Earth,  of  Bocks  and  Min- 
erals. 
Zoology —  . 

Life  and  Development  of  Animal^ 
Botany  and  Fofestry — 

Life  of  Planfs  and  Economic  Uses  of  Woods. 
Health  and  Hygiene,  Personal  and  Public — 

Carriers    and   Control   of   Disease   Glerms, 
Water  Supply  and  Sanitation. 
History  of  Primitive  Races  of  Mankind — 

Life  of  Natives  of  America  and  other  Coun- 
tries. 
Native  Art  and  Design — 

Textiles  and  Industries. 
Industry,  Primitive  and  Modem. 
History  of  America  and  Related  Countries — 

Local  History  of  New  York  City  and  State. 

The  Museum  is  teaching  all  these  subjects 
objectively,  through  lectures,  exhibition  hall 
studies,  and  traveling  museums  to  the  schools. 
It  has  a  corps  of  teachers  Q>ecially  trained  to 
inatruct  the  young.  At  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  education  is  Curator  George 
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H.  Sherwood,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University, 
who  has  had  practical  experience  as  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Providence.  Associ- 
ated with  him  on  the  department  staff  are  Dr. 
G.  Clyde  Fisher,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Miss  Buth  E.  Crosby,  of  Wellesley,  and  Miss 
Grace  E.  Fisher,  of  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Buffalo.  In  the  lecture  courses  the  depart- 
ment staff  is  assisted  by  several  of  the  museum 
curators  and  other  members  of  the  scientific 
staff. 

The  museum  extends  every  facility  to  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  normal  colleges  and 
in  the  three  New  York  training  schools  for 
teachers.  It  draws  upon  its  imcomparable 
series  of  explorations,  collections,  and  photo- 
graphs from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  brings 
the  latest  discoveries  of  science  to  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  child.  It  aims  not  only  to  instruct 
but  to  educate  and  to  inspire.  Through  forty 
years  of  experience  and  experiment  since  our 
school  work  began,  we  have  shown  that  the  mu- 
seum i-s  a  real  force  in  education,  especially  of 
the  city-bred  child  and  youth. 

The  school,  the  college,  the  university  and 
the  library  have  gone  in  advance;  the  museum 
follows  and  has  won  its  own  place  and  influ- 
ence because  it  supplies  a  demand  which  none 
of  its  sister  institutions  fills.  The  rise  of  the 
museum  as  a  new  force  in  town,  city,  state 
and  nation  is  the  latest  phase  of  educational 
evolution.  Every  community,  small  or  large, 
needs  its  museum  as  it  needs  its  schools  and  its 
churches.  The  very  fact  of  this  ind€i)endent 
development  is  a  proof  that  the  museimi  is  not 
one  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  an  essential 
and  vital  force  in  the  enlightenment  of  our 
peopla 

In  this  development  the  American  Museum 
has  carried  out  the  purposes  of  its  founders 
half  a  century  ago,  as  expressed  in  the  charter 
of  1869,  of  ''establishing  and  maintaining  in 
said  city  a  Museum  and  Library  of  Natural 
History;  of  encouraging  and  developing  the 
study  of  Natural  Science;  of  advancing  the 
general  knowledge  of  kindred  subjects^  and  to 
that  end  of  furnishing  popular  instruction." 

In  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  Central 
Park,  1869,  "the  Commissioners  appreciating 


the  views  you  so  kindly  express,  entirely  con- 
cur in  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  a 
museum  in  the  park,  that  shaU  become  an  aid 
in  the  Cheat  Educational  System  of  the  cUy, 
concentrate  and  develop  Scientific  efforts  in  aU 
Departments  of  Natural  History  [italics  our 
own],  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  instructive 
and  acceptable  resort  for  the  people  of  tiie  city, 
and  for  the  throng  of  strangers  that  visit  it.' 
In  the  agreement  between  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  1878,  occurs  the  following  clause: 

But  all  professors  and  teachers  of  the  publie 
schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  or  other  insti- 
tutioDiB  of  learning  in  said  eity,  in  which  instroe- 
tion  is  given  free  of  charge,  flfaall  be  admitted  to 
all  the  advantages  afforded  'by  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  through  its  museum,  library,  appa- 
raitus,  end  collections,  or  otherwise,  for  study,  re- 
search and  investigation,  free  of  any  charge  tiiere- 
f  or,  and  to  the  same  extent  and  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  any  other  person^  are  admitted 
to  such  advantages,  as  aforesaid. 

Hekbt  Fairfield  Osbobn 


QUOTATIONS 

BREAKDOWN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

Three  months  ago  educators  and  laymen, 
meeting  in  Washington  at  the  call  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
P.  P.  Claxton,  pointed  out  the  crisis  that  con- 
fronts the  public  schools  of  this  country. 
That  crisis  is  primarily  a  huge  and  stagger- 
ing insufficiency  of  revenue — ^not  a  mere 
"lack  of  funds''  of  the  sort  that  teases  every 
public  and  some  private  agencies  just  now, 
but  a  definite  and  colossal  forecast  of  bank- 
ruptcy. That  is  a  strong  statement;  it  is 
easily  suceptible  of  proof,  as  these  educators 
showed.  Basing  their  action  on  their  knowl- 
edge, they  inquired  whether  it  is  possible  to 
support  public  schools  in  this  country  longer 
without  having  recourse  to  other  sources  of 
revenue  than  those  hitherto  tapped — in  other 
words,  whether  we  have  not  got  to  recon- 
struct the  economic  framework  of  our  educa- 
tion. Various  tentative  proposals  for  doing 
this  were  put  forward;  and  the  conference 
ended  by  passing  a  resolution  requesting  Mr. 
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Clazton  to  "devise  some  means"  for  calling 
into  existence  a  commission  that  should  study 
the  question  of  financing  education  from  the 
bottom  up. 

That  was  three  months  ago;  so  far  the 
formation  of  this  commission  has  not  been 
announced.  We  are  approaching  the  open- 
ing of  another  echool  year,  and  the  problem 
remains  as  acute  as  before.  Commissioner 
Claxton  has  promised  us  that  we  shall  be 
120,000  teachers  short  this  fall— a  shortage 
due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  can  not  live  on 
what  they  get  and  therefore  are  leaving  the 
profession.  Last  year  18,000  school  buildings 
stood  idle  for  want  of  teachers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  order  to  attract  competent 
people  to  the  classroom,  and  to  put  teaching 
on  even  a  fair  professional  basis,  $800  will 
have  to  be  added  to  the  average  salary  of 
public  school  teachers — two  and  one  half 
times  its  present  amoimt.  That  is  one  item 
in  the  expense.  Building  oi)erations  were 
stopped  by  the  war — ^two  billions  are  needed 
merely  to  catch  up  with  our  building  pro- 
gram. In  rural  areas  195,400  schools  have 
one  room  only;  consolidation  of  rural  schools 
must  be  pressed  forward  vigorously.  Normal 
schools  must  have  more  money — they  have 
never  yet  turned  out  enough  trained  teachers 
to  fill  the  need  in  this  country. 

There  are  other  particulars  in  which  we 
must  spend  money,  and  spend  it  at  once. 
The  United  States  has  done  proud  lip  service 
to  the  wonders  of  its  public  schools.  Actu- 
ally, as  every  educator  knows,  it  has  fallen 
far  short,  of  achieving  even  a  moderate  real- 
ization of  those  ideals.  "It  is  but  the  con- 
servative expression  of  an  imdeniable  fact," 
says  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  recently  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Cleveland,  "when  we 
say  that  on  the  average,  in  American  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  comparatively  unedu- 
cated are  set  to  teach  the  slightly  less  edu- 
cated and  the  ignorant."  It  is  also  a  con- 
servative estimate  to  say  that  we  shall  have 
to  spend  on  our  schools,  not  twice  what  we 
have  spent  before,  but  three  times  as  much. 
In  1918  we  spent  $763,000,000.  We  shall 
have  to  make  this  $2,000,0000,000. 


Revenue  for  school  purposes  is  raised  in 
this  coimtry  chiefly  by  a  tax  on  general  prop- 
erty; three-fourths  of  it  comes  from  taxes 
levied  by  local  districts.  Shall  we  have  to 
abandon  this  method  as  inadequate — or  can 
we,  by  taxing  such  property  up  to  its  full 
value,  secure  sufficient  funds  f  Shall  we 
have  to  resort  to  the  income  tax?  What  hope 
does  the  tax  on  inheritances  hold  out?  Can 
we  enlarge  the  unit  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes  and  by  making  it,  the  county,  ade- 
quately support  our  schools?  Will  the  Smith- 
Towner  billy  which  grants  federal  mon^y  to 
the  state  for  the  support  of  education,  relieve 
the  situation  ?  Or  must  we  put  into  practical 
working  effect  one  of  the  slogans  that  was 
brought  forward  at  the  Washington  confer- 
ence, that  of  "taxing  wealth  where  it  is  and 
spending  the  proceeds  where  children  are"? 

The  Evening  Post  is  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject for  the  good  of  education  and  the  good 
of  children.  It  understands  that  the  com- 
missioner of  education  is  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  formation  of  such  a  com- 
mission as  has  been  suggested.  Perhaps,  now 
that  the  summer  is  approaching  its  close  and 
the  minds  of  our  specialists  in  taxation  and 
the  other  questions  involved  may  be  more 
readily  drafted  to  concentrate  on  this  task, 
some  steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  us  to  a 
realization  of  what  we  actually  face  in  this 
regard. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

A  HANDWRITING  SCALE 

Handwriting  ability  is  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  speed  and  legibility.  These  are  the 
tests  of  the  business  world.  Herein  these 
factors  are  given  equal  weight  in  determining 
the  index  of  handwriting  ability. 

Speed  is  measured  by  timing  the  writing. 
Legibility  is  measured  by  timing  the  reading 
of  the  writing.  The  index  of  handwriting 
ability  is :  ninety,  divided  by  the  writing  time, 
in  seconds,  plus  nine  times  the  reading  time, 
in  seconds. 
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To  illustrate: 

Writing  time 63  sec. 

Baading  time 6  see. 

Index— 90/(63  plus  9  X  6) 84 

This  is  the  true  index  of  handwriting  ability* 
provided  the  reader  is  a  standard  reader. 
Otherwise  this  index  must  be  corrected.  Oor- 
rectioQ  is  made  by  multiplying  the  actual 
reading  time  by  the  index  of  the  reader's  read- 
ing ability.  The  index  of  a  reader's  reading 
ability  is :  five,  divided  by  his  time,  in  seconds^ 
in  reading  "  standard "  writing. 

To  illustrate  the  correction  of  an  index  of 
handwriting  ability: 

Writing  time  63  sec. 

Beading  time 6  see. 

Reader's  time  in  reading  standard  writing.    7 sec. 

Index  of  reader's  reading  ability — 6/7 71 

Corrected  index — 
90/(63  plus  9   (6  X  .71)) 986 

The  scale  has  been  given  only  a  limited 
trial.  The  results  secured  are  given  in  the 
following  table. 


Cmm 

WrfUng 
Time 

Reading  Time 

Indices  of  Ability 

Secured 

1      of  Z 

of  Y 

byz 

by  Y 

A.... 

30  860. 

8 

6 

1.09 

1.07 

B... 

36 

8.3 

6.2 

1.03 

.98 

C... 

41 

8 

6 

.97 

.95 

D.... 

41 

8 

5.4 

.96 

1.00 

E.... 

41 

8.2 

6 

.95 

1.06 

F.... 

41 

8.3 

5.2 

.94 

.95 

G.... 

41 

9 

5 

.93 

1.03 

H... 

43 

8.3 

6.3 

.91 

1.01 

I... 

48 

7 

7.2 

.90 

.79 

K... 

43 

9 

6 

.89 

.92 

L.... 

50 

8 

5.2 

.72 

.93 

M... 

41 

13 

0 

.71 

.74 

N  ... 

53 

12 

7.2 

.68 

.77 

O... 

55 

12 

5.2 

.66 

.88 

P.... 

58 

14 

9.3 

.65 

.63 

Q... 

46 

15.2 

7.2 

.64 

.81 

R..... 

52 

14 

9 

.59 

.67 

8....I 

73 

14 

7.2 

.52 

.64 

Note:  Y  was  a  standard  reader. 

Note. — ^The  index  of  Z  's  reading  ability  was  .71 : 
Z  requiring  7  seconds  to  read  standard  writing. 

The  equipment  to  be  used  consists  of  (1)  a 
stop-watch :  (2)  a  copy  of  "  standard  "  writing : 
(3)  series  of  sentences  for  dictation.  (A 
series  consists  of  four  declarative  sentences. 


connected  somewhat  in  thought.  Each  sen- 
tence contains  six  words.  Of  the  twenty-four 
words,  six  contain  three  letters  each,  twelve 
contain  four  letters,  six  contain  five  letters.) 
The  procedure  is  as  follows:  * 

1.  The  subject  is  advised :  '^  Four  declarative 
sentences  will  be  read  aloud  to  you.  You 
will  write  them  clearly  and  rapidly.  Write 
both  rapidly  and  clearly,  I  shall  read  one 
sentence  at  a  time.  Ask  me  to  repeat  if  you 
fail  to  hear  or  if  you  forget.  When  you  get 
near  the  end  of  a  sentence,  ask  me  to  read  the 
next  sentence.  Just  say  'Beady'  or  ^more' 
or  something  of  the  sort" 

2.  Two /' warming-up  "  sentences  are  then 
read  and  written. 

3.  The  four  sentences  are  dictated  in  the 
manner  which  seems  to  be  most  acceptable  to 
the  subject.  (The  subject  must  not,  of  course, 
know  the  content  of  the  sentences  before  they 
are  read  to  him.) 

4.  The  watch  is  started  as  the  last  word 
of  the  first  sentence  is  pronounced.  It  is 
stopped  only  when  the  last  word  of  the  last 
sentence  is  written. 

6.  A  <' reader"  is  advised:  "1  shall  hand 
you  this  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  four  short 
sentences  have  been  written.  Bead  them 
aloud  as  quickly  as  you  conveniently  can." 

6.  A  "warming-up"  paper  is  handed  the 
reader  and  is  read  by  him. 

7.  The  writing  to  be  tested  is  handed  the 
reader.  (The  reader  must  not,  of  course,  ex- 
amine the  paper  prior  to  the  test:  must  not 
know  the  content  of  it:  must  not  be  familiar 
with  the  handwriting.) 

8.  The  watch  is  started  at  the  time  the 
reader's  eyes  strike  the  writing.  It  is  stopped 
as  the  last  word  is  pronounced. 

9.  The  index  of  the  reader's  reading  ability 
is  found  by  having  him  read  standard  writing. 
The  method  is  that  described  in  paragraphs 
5,  7  and  8. 

Summary, — (1)  Handwriting  ability  should 
be  measured  in  terms  of  legibility  and  speed 
of  execution.  The  test  should  be  an  efficiaicy 
test  rather  than  an  artistry  test. 


Peksaoola,  Florida 


Edward  P.  Gilchrist 
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OUR  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  LI- 
BRARIES—A SURVEY  AND  A 
PROGRAM! 

This  is  a  day  of  stock-taking.  Ancient  in- 
stitutions, established  forms  of  government, 
the  whole  order  of  society  find  themselves 
compelled  to  justify  not  their  methods 
but  their  very  existence.  The  world- 
.<jataclysm  of  1914  to  1918  has  had  enor- 
inous  destructive  powers.  The  job  of  beat- 
ing Germany  and  her  allies  has  shaken  the 
.whole  race  (at  least  in  the  Occident)  out  of 
icentury-old  ruts.  We  have  had  to  bestir 
•ourselves — the  whole  Western  World  has 
Jbad  to  bestir  itself — to  unaccustomed  tasks, 
^nd  now  that  we  have  at  last  won  a  mili- 
tary triumph,  no  one  is  quite  content  to 
settle  back  into  the  old  routine.  The  dis- 
contented and  angered  folk  who  have  been 
grievously  unhappy  for  decades — and  often 
with  too  much  reason — are  rushing  forth 
with  mighty  shoutings  and  much  spilling 
of  ink  in  this  country — and  much  spilling 
of  the  blood  of  wretched  humanity  in  east- 
em  Europe.  We  are  conscious  that  every- 
thing we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and 
much  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
think,  is  practically  on  trial.  *' Schools  and 
the  means  of  education,"  said  the  old  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  establishing  civil  govern- 
ment in  that  Northwest  Territory  in  which 
we  live,  "Schools  and  the  Means  of  Edu- 
cation, shall  forever  be  encouraged."  One 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  later  we  find 
ourselves  forced  to  drop  our  complacency, 
and  to  justify  not  the  encouragement 
merely — ^but   even    the    existence,    of   the 

1  An  address  before  the  OhioCollege  Association, 
April,  1919. 


'  *  means  of  education. ' '  My  particular  con- 
cern is  with  one  of  these-^our  libraries.  Of 
what  sort  are  our  college  and  university 
libraries,  how  ought  they  to  function,  do 
they  do  it,  are  they  worth  while! 

I  take  it  that  there  are  just  three  uses  of 
libraries  in  the  academic  scheme  of  things 
— too  frequently  a  **  sorry  scheme  of 
things,"  if  one  may  believe  the  talk  at 
gatherings  of  professors  and  students.  The 
college  library  exists  as  an  instrument  of 
instruction,  as  an  instrument  of  research, 
and  as  one  of  the  means  of  attaining  what 
(for  want  of  a  better  word)  we  call  culture. 
Incidentally  it  furnishes  a  livelihood,  more 
or  less  precarious,  for  a  certain  number  of  * 
.  folk,  but  we  librarians  may  not  justify  its 
continuance  and  support  on  that  score,  any 
more  than  on  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  If 
one  may  find  other  reasons  than  these  three 
— instruction,  research,  culture — ^for  the 
college  library,  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
in  the  direction  of  preserving  for  future 
generations  the  record  of  the  cultural  con- 
dition of  our  day,  a  task  which  would  be 
fully  as  well  performed  by  libraries  of 
another  sort.  It  is,  then,  in  their  threefold 
aspect,  their  relations  to  teaching,  to  in- 
vestigation, and  to  the  development  of  a 
rounded,  informed,  and  sensitive  mind, 
that  I  wish  to  survey  our  college  libraries 
before  setting  out  what  I  conceive  to  be 
their  more  immediate  needs. 

I  take  it  that  to  this  audience  I  need  not 
insist  that  the  college  or  university  includes 
the  faculties  as  well  as  the  students.  Pro* 
vision  for  the  needs  of  both  is  necessarily 
demanded  of  the  academic  type  of  library. 
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To  the  layman  the  needs  of  the  student — 
particularly  in  the  field  of  instruction—are 
far  more  apparent  than  are  the  no  less  vital 
requirements  of  his  insitructors — require- 
ments vital  because  by  study  alone  may  be 
kept  alive  that  spirit  of  scholarship  with- 
out which  no  college  rises  far  above  the  level 
of  the  city  trade-school  or  the  old-fashioned 
young-ladies  seminary. 

One  may  assume,  as  a  reasonable  postu- 
late in  instruction,  that  a  fair  supply  of 
modern  books  is  necessary  to  training  the 
average  undergraduate.  Further,  that  cer- 
tain minimum  facilities  in  the  way  of  build- 
ings and  rooms  are  needed  for  libraries. 
And  finally,  that  there  are  really  no  li- 
braries without  some  people  to  serve  them. 
How  nearly  are  our  libraries  competent  in 
these  three  matters,  the  barest  fundamen- 
tals of  libraries  as  vehicles  of  instruction! 

Take  first  the  field  of  literature — ^pure 
literature  or  belles-lettres.  It  is  a  sorry 
college  which  does  not  give  instruction  in 
the  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
Now  the  whole  modem  trend  is  to  attempt 
to  minimize  instruction  in  the  mechanics  of 
language  in  favor  of  instruction  in  litera- 
ture. But  real  instruction  in  literature  is 
impossible  without  books,  books  which  the 
student  may  and  must  read  for  himself. 
Talking  and  reading  about  books  will  never 
prove  a  satisfactory  method  save  for  cram- 
ming for  examinations.  That  means  that 
no  very  thorough  or  competent  work  in 
English  literature  can  be  given  except  on 
the  basis  of  a  well-rounded  collection  of 
English,  American,  Canadian  and  Austral- 
ian books  in  the  fields  of  poetry,  drama, 
fiction,  essays,  and  so  on.  Of  course  (Jothic 
can  be  taught  with  half  a  dozen  books — 
there  are  practically  no  monuments  of  the 
Gothic  tongue  beside  the  Bible  of  XJlfilas. 
Anglo-Saxon  may  be  studied  with  only  fifty 


or  a  hundred  volumes.  But  from  the  time 
of  Chaucer  to  the  present  day— =-from 
Middle  English  to  the  course  on  the  short 
story  (to  put  it  in  terms  of  the  curricu- 
lum)— the  range  in  the  English  tongue 
alone  demands  at  least  four  or  five  thou- 
sand volumes  as  a  minimum — Heaven 
knows  where  the  outer  limits  might  be ! 

Then  there  is  French  literature  with  its 
weatth  of  classic  and  modern  writers.  The 
average  Michigan  or  Ohio  college  gives  in- 
struction in  French,  a  few  courses  in 
classic  drama,  in  modern  prose  writers,  and 
the  like,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
hardly  a  single  comprehensive  and  strong 
collection  of  French  literature  in  the  two 
states — certainly  our  collection  at  Michi- 
gan (though  large)  is  faulty  and  defective. 
We  can  give  little  sample  courses  in  parts 
of  French  literature — ^but  our  libraries  will 
not  furnish  to  students  or  faculties  that 
survey  of  the  output  of  the  French  literary 
spirit  which  alone  will  allow  them  to  grasp 
its  proportions  and  its  real  significance  in 
the  history  of  human  ithought.  Even  com- 
plete sets  of  the  masters  are  often  wanting 
in  our  smaller  colleges.  A  library  which 
has  less  than  a  couple  of  thousand  volumes 
in  its  French  collections  is  ridiculously  in- 
adequate for  undergraduate  instruction  in 
French  literature. 

And  now  shall  I  call  the  roll  of  the  other 
tongues :  German  from  the  Minnesingers  to 
Luther  and  to  Heine ;  Italian  from  Petrarch 
to  d'Annunzio;  Spanish  from  the  Chron- 
icle of  the  Cid  to  Ibanez;  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  Norse,  Swedish,  Danish!  And  the 
authors  of  rbhe  ancient  world,  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  particular — are  we  not  their  direct 
heirs?  Of  course  we  can,  and  do,  teach 
Greek  and  Latin  and  German  and  Spanish 
and  even  those  Slavic  tongues  whose  litera- 
tures I  have  not  ventured  to  mention.  But 
we  do  but  poorly  for  our  undergraduates 
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when  we  give  them  a  text-book  and  a  dic- 
tionary and  require  them  merely  to  trans- 
late as  an  exercise  in  mental  gymnastics 
with  supposedly  incidental  benefit  to  their 
English  style.  If  they  get  by  actual  con- 
tact no  notion  of  the  place  of  their  text  in 
its  national  literature,  then  our  libraries 
are  but  shams  as  means  of  instruction  in 
literature. 

And  in  the  field  of  letters  I  have  failed 
to  mention  vast  areas  with  which  a  com- 
petent student,  even  as  an  undergraduate, 
should  have  at  least,  as  Emerson  said  of 
Arabic,  a  bowing  acquaintance.  There  is 
the  whole  Oriental  world — Chinese,  Japan- 
ese, the  Semitic  literatures,  generally  un- 
dreamed of  by  our  so-called  '*  literary ''  stu- 
dent. Of  course  no  one  is  for  an  instant 
saying  that  the  average  college  should  have 
a  good  collection  of  Japanese  or  Arabic 
books.  But  it  should  have  enough  of  these 
(and  their  compeers)  in  both  the  originals 
and  in  English  versions  to  inform,  let  us 
say,  the  intending  missionary  that  the 
''heathen"  are  at  least  not  without  letters. 

Before  leaving  this  inviting  subject  of 
the  things  the  average  undergraduate 
doesn't  encounter — he  is,  after  all,  a 
friendly  and  fine  youth,  our  substitute  for 
"the  child'*  of  the  pedagogue's  familiar 
discourse — may  I  at  least  mention  the  char- 
acter of  the  books  on  religion  in  the  ordi- 
nary college  or  university  library  ?  Can  we 
not  have  some  way  of  relegating  .to  upper 
shelves — if  not  to  outer  darkness — ^the  leav- 
ings from  the  libraries  of  deceased  minis- 
ters! We  all  know  how  far  they  are  re- 
moved- from  the  present  day.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  good  and  fine  books  on  religious 
topics,  but  the  college  library  seldom  owns 
them,  or,  if  it  does,  they  are  submerged  in 
the  flood  of  ancient  commentaries  and 
treatises  on  topics  once  timely  and  absorb- 
ing, now  uninteresting  save  to  the  theolog- 


ical historian.  The  great  classics  of  reli- 
gious literature  seldom  stand  out  of  the 
ruck,  as  they  should,  and  the  student 
"passes  up"  the  whole  lot — ^more's  the  pity, 
for  he  inevitably  gets  the  idea  that  books 
on  religion  are  all  dead. 

Well,  we  don't  seem  wholly  competent  in 
the  field  of  instruction  in  the  literature  of 
the  world.  How  about  history,  particularly 
modern  history  ?  The  whole  American  pub- 
lic has  recently  learned  intimately  of.  peo- 
ples and  places  hitherto  known  to  but  a  few 
professors,  and  demands  instruction  in  his- 
tory and  geography  for  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Of  course  we  can  furnish  text-books 
again,  and  a  few  larger  treatises.  But  pro- 
fessors insist  that  they  can't  teach  history 
by  the  text-book  method  alone,  and  we  li- 
brarians agree  with  them.  And  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  securing  an  adequate 
supply  of  documents,  texts,  treatises  and 
printed  source-material  for  the  undergradu- 
ate study  of  American  history  alone  are  for- 
midable even  for  the  university  library. 
How  much  more  for  the  enormous  field  of 
European  history!  Yet  European  and 
American  history  do  not  comprise  world- 
history.  Here  are  Asia  and  Africa  and 
South  America  demanding  their  place  at 
the  peace-conference  and  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  Can  you  teach  American  history 
with  a  text-book,  the  Old-South  leaflets, 
Hart's  "American  History  Told  by  Con- 
temporaries," MacDontald's  "Select-  Char- 
ters," and  the  "War  Encyclopeedia  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information ' '  t  Well, 
a  good  many  people  are  doing  it  on  a;bout 
that  equipment,  perhaps  with  a  file  of  the 
Congressional  Olobe  and  a  few  public  docu- 
ments thrown  in.  Of  course  it  isn't  done  in 
Ohio  or  Michigan  colleges !  Can  one  teach 
medieval  history  successfully  to  undergrad- 
uates /without — well,  I'll  not  attempt  a  list. 
Nobody  ever  did  teach  medieval  history 
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without  falling  back  more  or  leas  on  the 
lecture  method,  and  praying  that  his  stu- 
dent got  some  notions  of  the  feudal  system 
and  the  glories  of  city  life  in  the  thirteenth 
century  from  those  slim  aids  he  was  able 
to  place  before  them  in  an  English  dress, 
thanks  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  few  enterprising  publishers. 

I  shall  not  dare  to  say  what  is  a  com- 
petent equipment  in  history  for  undergrad- 
uate infraction  in  a  college  library.  But 
one  thing  I  am  sure  of ;  nobody  has  yet  com- 
plained of  a  surfeit  of  material. 

And  with  history  there  are  associated 
economics  and  sociology  and  anthropology 
and  philosophy.  Of  course  we  are  getting 
into  deep  waters  here.  There  is  always  the 
fight  between  the  idea  of  lecture  plus  text- 
book, and  the  notion  of  a  first-hand  study 
of  documents  and  evidence  in  print. 
Many  of  the  men  who  lecture  or  quiz  on  a 
text  do  so  just  because  the  other  method  is 
not  possible  without  a  competent  equip- 
ment in  the  college  library.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that  once  the  introductory 
courses  are  passed,  instruction  in  econom- 
ics, in  sociology,  in  any  of  the  sciences  of 
humian  relations,  demands  many,  many 
books.  It  demands  documents  of  the  gov- 
ernments, statistics,  maps,  all  the  output  of 
the  busy  offices  investigating  and  reporting 
on  all  manner  of  people  and  things.  Even 
our  great  university  libraries  are  mostly 
inadequate  to  supplying  the  needs  of  this 
sort  of  instruction.  Take  international  law, 
for  example — ^long  a  subject  of  instruction 
for  seniors  at  Michigan  since  the  days  of 
President  Angell's  famous  lectures.  The 
literature  of  the  subject  is  amazing  in  its 
extent  and  range — even  a  selection  would 
strain  the  purse  of  the  average  college.  But 
the  boys  are  all  debating  topics  of  interna- 
tional law,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  Liter- 
ary  Digest  and  the  pamphlets  of  the  Asso- 


ciation for  International  Conciliation. 
Surely  our  college  libraries  are  only  barely 
competent  in  this  subject,  and  this  is  typ- 
ical of  the  whole  group. 

So  far  I  have  said  not  a  word  about  nat- 
ural and  applied  science.  We  have  finally 
learned  to  teach  these  subjects  in  labora- 
tories, but  we  have  as  yet  but  faintly  sensed 
the  fact  that  the  record  of  the  progress  of 
science  as  set  forth  in  journals  and  the  great 
treatises  is  an  essential  part  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction.  We  make  our  stu- 
dents learn  the  technique  of  the  microscope 
or  the  photometer,  but  seldom  do  we  require 
them  to  learn  the  technique  of  the  cata- 
logues of  the  Royal  Society  or  the  Index 
Medicus.  Here  again  it  is  the  fault — in 
part — of  the  library  equipment  which  has 
directed  the  method  of  teaching.  Labora- 
tories and  note-books  are  not  enough  for 
undergraduate,  still  less  graduate,  teaching 
in  science.  The  student  needs  to  be  familiar 
with  at  least  the  great  journals  and  the 
great  reference  books,  if  he  is  to  get  the 
true  benefit  of  scientific  study.  Not  skill 
alone  in  observation  and  its  recording,  but 
an  ability  to  run  down  quickly  what  has 
been  published  on  similar  observation, 
marks  the  young  scientist  of  real  ability 
and  of  severe  training.  And  without  an 
adequate  library  the  otherwise  brilliant  stu- 
dent in  natural  science  generally  lacks  that 
historic  sense  which  so  distinguishes  the 
master  from  the  neophyte,  and  whose  ab- 
sence so  generally  marks  (and  mars)  out 
American  scientists  of  the  present  day. 
You  may  call  the  roll  of  the  sciences  from 
astronomy  to  zoology — ^no  one  of  them 
gives  proper  undergrad'uate  instruction  by 
the  laboratory  alone. 

Please  note  that  I  am  ignoring  absolutely 
the  whole  field  of  the  applied  sciences  and 
technology,  of  the  domestic  and  industrial 
arts,  subjects  which  have  forced  their  way 
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intp  college  curricula,  and  on  which  there 
exists  an  enormous  body  of  books — books 
which  go  out  of  date  almost  faster  than 
they  are  printed.  And  the  great  field  of 
the  fine  arts  I  am  likewise  deliberately 
omitting.  Properly  to  equip  a  department 
of  the  fine  arts  in  such  a  fashion  that  even 
elementary  courses  of  instruction  in  art  his- 
tory and  criticism  can  be  pursued  success- 
fully, requires  an  expenditure  of  money  far 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  resources  of  our 
American  colleges.  Not  only  are  the  neces- 
sary books  legion  in  number — their  cost  is 
so  great  that  but  few  libraries  without  spe- 
cial endowments  may  attempt  to  enter  on 
their  systematic  purchase. 

If  then  the  ordinary  equipment  in  books 
suffices  only  for  the  barest  needs  of  under- 
graduate instruction,  what  shall  we  say  of 
college  library  buildings  from  the  point  of 
view  of  teaching?  Well,  the  less  said  the 
better.  There  are  only  some  half  dozen  col- 
lege library  buildings  in  the  country  which 
appear  to  have  been  consciously  planned 
with  a  view  to  their  use  in  instruction.  As 
a  rule,  every  sort  of  need  must  be  met  in  a 
single  general  reading  room,  usually  noisy 
and  serving  together  faculty  and  students 
both  advanced  and  elementary.  There  are 
•frequently  small  collections  scattered  in 
laboratories  and  class-rooms  about  the  cam- 
pus, designed,  as  a  rule,  for  the  convenience 
of  professors  and  advanced  students.  But 
buildings  deliberately  planned  for  facili- 
tating undergraduate  study  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence.  In  fact  the  pretty 
little  library  buildings  which  are  the  pride 
of  many  colleges  are  veritable  frauds  when 
considered  from  any  scientific  or  profes- 
sional point  of  view.  They  are  vague  archi- 
tecturally, just  because  our  college  libra- 
ries are  vague.  They  show  no  differentia- 
tion of  functions,  just  because  the  college 
library  has  not  been  grasped  as  a  teaching 


instrument.  Most  of  them  might  just  as 
well  have  been  planned  for  public  libra- 
ries, save  for  some  few  special  rooms  for 
research. 

If  my  contentions  are  sound,  we  must 
confess  that  the  college  with  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  volumes  is  but  ill  pre- 
pared to  give  modem  work  in  the  humani: 
ties  and  in  science.  The  college  with  no 
special  library  building  is  probably  better 
able  to  adapt  its  library  to  purposes  of  in- 
struction than  one  possessing  a  modest 
little  architectural  gem,  the  gift  of  some 
grateful  alumnus.  And  what  of  the  library 
service,  which,  far  more  than  bricks  and 
mortar,  makes  a  library  ? 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  our  col- 
lege library  service  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  been  its  devoted  sacrifice.  Li- 
brarians have  been  making  bricks  without 
straw,  have  been  trying  to  make  one  book 
do  the  work  of  five,  have  been  all  things  to 
all  men,  but  with  the  usual  result  of  satis- 
fying no  one — themselves  included.  I  can 
not  name  a  college  or  university  library  in 
the  United  States  to-day  which  is  ade- 
quately manned  to  render  such  effective 
service  as  our  hospitals  and  even  our  labora- 
tories give.  American  librarians  have  de- 
veloped a  technique  which  works  fairly  well 
and  which  is  admittedly  superior  to  that 
in  vogue  in  Europe,  but  it  takes  more  money 
to  apply  it  than  most  colleges  have  felit 
themselves  able  to  afford.  Most  conspicu- 
ously have  the  librarians  of  colleges  been 
obliged  to  lag  behind  their  colleagues  in 
public  library  work,  chiefly  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  In  twenty-five  years  of  library 
work  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  I 
had  enough  force  of  a  high  grade  to  do  well 
aU  the  work  which  lay  at  hand,  and  I  have 
served  in  libraries  of  no  less  standing  than 
Princeton,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
University  of  Michigan.    If  you  would  de- 
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velop  the  library  into  an  efficient  aid  in 
teaching,  you  must  give  it  the  means  of 
functioning  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 
That  means  a  trained  staflE  furnished  with 
proper  tools,  and  large  enough  to  carry  the 
full  work  of  their  individual  offices. 

For  purposes  of  instruction,  then,  if 
there  is  to  be  proper  instruction  worthy  of 
the  twentieth  century  in  a  free  democracy, 
the  college  library  should  have  books  in 
large  measure — ^say  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  books  to  each  thousand 
students.  There  should  be  provision  for 
separate  reading  and  study  rooms  for  cer- 
tain undergraduate  classes,  and  not  only 
should  there  be  an  adequate  staff  for  gen- 
eral library  purposes,  but  in  addition  a  spe- 
cial library  staff  (or  detail)  to  aid  in 
undergraduate  study.  This  is  a  very  mod- 
est program,  hardly  up  to  the  level  of  our 
confessed  needs,  but  to  reach  it  would  cause 
most  of  our  college  libraries  to  double  their 
number  of  volumes,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
library  budgets  for  maintenance. 

So  much  for  instruction.  What  about 
research!  How  many  of  you  men  who  are 
sincerely  trying  to  advance  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge  in  your  chosen  field  find  the 
library  resources  of  your  own  college  or 
university  adequate  to  your  needs?  How 
many  of  you  can  conscientiously  keep  a 
promising  student  under  your  care  rather 
than  send  him  oflf  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  or  to  Europe?  I  venture  to  say, 
as  a  result  of  years  of  trying  to  bring  men 
and  books  together,  that,  outside  of  four 
or  five  great  centers,  there  are  not  half  a 
dozen  American  libraries  competent  for  re- 
search, save  in  some  very  limited  fields.  A 
scholar  in  Qreat  Britain  or  France,  for  ex- 
ample, whatever  the  defects  of  his  home  li- 
brary, can  get  to  London  or  Paris  quickly 
and  from  London  to  Paris  in  eight  hours. 
Between  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bib- 


liothfeque  Nationale  he  has  a  fair  show  of 
finding  all  he  wants  in  the  way  of  printed 
books.  But  what  chance  has  his  colleague 
In  Columbus,  or  Cincinnati  or  Cleveland  or 
Ann  Arbor  ?  Chicago  is  the  nearest  library 
center — and  it  is  by  no  means  comparable 
with  either  London  or  Paris. 

Now  without  the  opportunity  for  research 
at  home,  you  know  full  well  the  tempta- 
tions that  beset  the  scholar.  How  quickly 
the  pressure  of  teaching,  of  executive  and 
committee  duties,  the  necessity  for  provid- 
ing for  a  growing  family  in  a  day  of  high 
prices,  force  the  man  who  might  have  ad- 
vanced knowledge  sChd  made  illustrious  the 
college  in  which  he  resides  to  abandon  little 
by  little  those  high  aims  and  purposes  with 
which  he  began  his  college  teaching.  The 
most  vital  need  of  American  scholarship 
to-day,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  the  so-called  endow- 
ment of  research,  but  the  provisions  of  the 
materials  for  research  in  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries.  Given  the  books,  the 
scholar  will  infallibly  use  them  to  the  last- 
ing benefit  of  his  kind. 

In  fact,  I  question  seriously  whether 
there  will  long  be  such  a  thing  as  American 
scholarship  without  a  rapid  and  far-reach- 
ing increase  of  our  means  of  research.  Our 
really  advanced  and  thorough  going  schol-* 
arship  has  been  largely  "made  in  Ger- 
many,'' or  at  least  made  in  Europe. 

Of  what  avail  is  it  to  bring  to  this  cen- 
tral region  a  young  man  trained  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  science,  for  ex- 
ample ?  He  will  find  no  long  series  of  aca- 
demic transactions  and  proceedings,  no 
masses  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century  treatises  on  his  topic,  no 
array  of  the  minor  learned  societies  in 
which  appear  those  precious  biographical 
notices  of  the  less  conspicuous  savants.  In- 
deed it  is  even  doubtful  whether  that  uni- 
versal resource  of  the  man  stalled  in  pur- 
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suit  of  a  date  or  an  anecdote,  our  old  friend 
"Notes  and  Querries*'  is  waiting  on  the 
library  shelves.  He  must  borrow  and  beg 
hither  and  yon,  and  by  the  time  he  gets  his 
monograph  half  done  some  Dane  or  Dutch- 
man anticipates  him  by  the  publication  of  a 
treatise  containing  all  those  citations  he  has 
sough  for  in  vain  by  correspondence  across 
the  continent.  No  wonder  he  retires  in  dis- 
gust from  his  own  field  and  becomes  an 
eflScient  extension  lecturer  or  a  noted  ''dean 
of  men."  Until  we  make  our  libraries  in- 
struments of  research  we  shall  have  to 
depend  on  European  study  and  sabbatical 
years  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  dreams  of 
those  who  are  obedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision  of  exact  science. 

A  further  query  is  permissible  as  to  the 
competence  for  research  of  our  library 
buildings,  supposing  the  resources  in  the 
way  of  books  to  be  good.  How  far  have  uni- 
versity libraries — for  the  question  chiefly 
concerns  them — ^been  planned  as  work- 
shops? We  should  di^inguish  sharply  be- 
tween facilities  for  training  students  in  the 
methods  of  research,  such  as  are  afforded  by 
seminar  rooms  and  the  like,  and  provision 
for  independent  investigation  on  the  part 
either  of  professors  or  advanced  students. 
Most  modem  library  buildings  have  the 
former,  more  or  less  well  worked  out.  But 
few  of  them  have  been  designed  with  a  view 
to  giving  convenient  and  quiet  places  for 
individual  study  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  books — places  where  books  may  be 
reserved,  manuscripts  locked  up,  and  where 
an  investigator  may  work  continuously  or 
intermittently  as  his  needs  permit.  We  ex- 
pect any  investigator  in  the  natural  sciences 
to  have  his  laboratory,  often  a  private  lab- 
oratory. But  too  few  of  our  libraries — 
which  are,  of  course,  the  laboratories  for 
men  working  in  all  the  fields  of  letters  and 
arts — ^too  few  of  our  libraries,  I  say,  are 


planned  with  proper  provision  for  isolation 
and  with  conveniences  for  continued  study. 
Still  less  are  the  book-stacks  generally  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  frequentation  by  a 
large  number  of  workers.  Compactness  of 
storage  must  be  sacrificed  to  convenience  of 
movement  in  consulting  books,  if  we  are  to 
have  our  libraries  workshops  for  research. 
This  plan  of  building  is  costly  both  in  space 
and  money.  But  anything  less  expensive  of 
both  is  more  costly  in  these  precious  hours 
and  minutes  which  our  scholars,  burdened 
with  executive  and  teaching  duties,  can 
spare  for  research.  If  books  are  badly 
lighted,  stored  in  stacks  with  narrow  and 
dark  aisles,  remote  from  tables  and  study 
rooms,  and  dusty  into  the  bargain,  how 
great  the  loss  of  efficiency ! 

But  if  instruction  and  research  are  too 
often  but  ill-cared-for  in  college  libraries, 
what  of  that  subtle  thing  we  call  culture! 
Culture,  to  be  sure,  cometh  not  with  under- 
standing. It  defies  analysis,  and  it  does  not 
necessarily  result  from  ample  provision  and 
forethought  any  more  than  a  humble  and  a 
contrite  heart  necessarily  arises  from  what 
used  to  be  called  "the  means  of  grace.'' 
But  still  less  does  it  arise  from  the  utter 
absence  of  the  things  ordinarily  associated 
with  it.  And  so  far  as  culture  comes  from 
intimate,  daily  contact  with  books  of  high 
character,  it  can  not  be  produced  where 
books  of  this  sort  and  people  are  not 
brought  together  on  terms  of  ease  and  fa- 
miliarity. 

In  fact,  as  I  study  our  college  curricula 
and  our  college  plants,  I  am  frequently  led 
to  ask  myself  whether  we  are  honest  in  our 
invitation  to  students  to  come  to  us  for  four 
or  more  years.  I  am  no  laudator  temporis 
acti.  But  to  me  the  very  success  of  our  old 
and  narrow  college  curriculum  seems  a  chal- 
lenge to  us  who  have  departed  so  far  from 
its  tradition.     The  emphasis  in  our  old 
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Ameri(^an  colleges  used  to  be  on  training 
that  produced  men.  It  did  not  produce 
scholars,  nor  was  it  a  vocational  prepara^ 
tion.  Lowell's  plea  for  the  university  in 
which  nothing  useful  was  taught  was  (more 
than  even  he  knew)  a  true  apology  for  the 
education  which  made  the  college  men  of 
his  d«y  leaders  of  their  time.  Now  that 
time  has  gone.  Plain  living,  to  be  sure,  is 
coming  back  into  academic  circles  by  sheer 
force  of  need.  But  is  high  thinking  dwell- 
ing with  it?  Our  world  is  a  very  different 
place  in  this  year  of  grace  from  that  New 
England  whose  college  graduates,  trained 
in  letters  and  mathematics  alone,  became 
lawyers  by  study  in  an  ofllce,  doctors  by 
being  apprenticed  to  a  physician,  minis- 
ters by  way  of  the  theological  seminary, 
and  leaders  in  politics  by  native  force  ap- 
pealing to  moral  issues.  We  have  changed 
our  college  training  in  almost  every  subject 
taught  and  we  have  added  so  many  sub- 
jects that  our  very  announcements  are 
thicker  than  ten  years'  catalogues  of  the 
old  days.  But  are  we  making  men — and 
women — as  did  our  fathers?  Men  trained 
to  logical  processes  of  thought,  to  exact  at- 
tainment in  mathem«ttics  or  pure  science, 
to  familiarity  with  at  least  a  few  great  au- 
thors, able  to  speak  on  their  feet  and  to 
write  clear  and  forceful  English!  If  we 
are  not  so  training  men,  why  ask  them  to 
go  to  college! 

The  ignorance  of  the  average  student  on 
all  cultural  subjects  really  passes  belief. 
You  can  ** start  something"  by  a  reference 
to  the  All- American  football  team,  or  to  a 
political  topic,  or  nowadays  to  socialism, 
but  when  you  sound  the  undergraduate  on 
things  literary,  artistic,  musical,  geograph- 
ical, or  historical,  you  find,  as  a  rule,  mere 
blank  lack  of  knowledge.  He  is  untrained 
in  matters  of  color  or  form,  he  generally 
lacks  musical  taste,  and  he  ignores  the  sig- 


nificiance  of  scientific  discovery.  Can  li- 
braries help  this  state  of  mind!  Certainly 
they  can  not  unless  they  are  inviting  in 
plan,  well  equipped  with  books  and  jour- 
nals, and  not  kept  down  in  their  books  and 
magazines  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  in 
the  college  curriculum.  As  a  nation  we 
have  contributed  but  little  to  the  fine  arts 
or  to  critical  judgments  on  things  of  the 
spirit.  There  is  every  evidence  that  we 
have  wakened  in  the  last  three  decades  to 
our  artistic  and  cultural  shortcomings. 
But  the  new  regard  for  form  and  eolor  and 
beauty  of  line  shown  in  the  erection  of 
fifty-odd  museums  of  art  in  American  cities 
in  the  past  thirty  years  has  penetrated  to 
few  of  our  colleges,  and  to  the  college  li- 
braries perhaps  least  of  all.  Happy  are  in- 
stitutions like  Oberlin  whose  new  Art  Gal- 
lery is  a  veritable  inspiration.  Happy  also 
those  few  libraries  which,  themselves  beauti- 
ful,  have  been  given  the  means  to  make 
beauty  and  truth  attractive  through  books. 

What  then  may  I  offer  as  a  practical  pro- 
gram in  the  face  of  the  shortcomings  with 
which  I  have  perhaps  wearied  you!  This 
is  a  practical  age  and  it  seems  largely 
peopled  by  folk — ^like  myself— bom  in 
Missouri. 

First  with  regard  to  instruction — ^I  would 
urge  the  definite  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  college  library  is  the  sole  labora- 
tory for  all  the  studies  which  we  term  hu- 
mane, and  a  training  ground  for  a  great 
part  of  those  we  call  scientific.  As  a  labora- 
tory for  the  humanities,  it  demands  money, 
the  massed  laboratory  funds  for  these  sub- 
jects. If  given  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
total  college  income — at  least  six,  better 
ten,  per  cent. — it  should  soon  be  adequate 
in  its  book  supply  and  its  service  to  the  de- 
mands of  teaching.  Without  some  such 
provision,  it  will  always  be  starved. 

Its  building  or  quarters  should  differen- 
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tiate  sharply  between  functions.  It  is  not 
hard  to  manage  this — ^the  diflBcult  thing  is 
to  get  architects  and  trustees  and  presi- 
dents to  see  the  problem.  Required  read- 
ing, for  example,  can  be  handled  expedi- 
tiously enough  and  quietly  also,  if  only  seg- 
regated from  general  reading  and  research. 
Advanced  instruction  is  very  simply  cared 
for,  if  it,  too,  is  planned  in  advance.  And 
the  cultural  effect  of  direct  contact  with 
the  library's  store  of  books  can  be  secured 
— and  what  a  boon  it  is ! — in  most  colleges 
by  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  open-access  plan 
of  public  libraries.  No  matter  how  plain 
the  library's  quarters,  proper  exhibit  space, 
well  used,  will  aid  in  developing  the  cul- 
tural side  of  the  library  work.  And  a 
cheery  reading  room,  furnished  with  plenty 
of  books  and  magazines  on  open  shelves 
will  do  more  thian  exhibits.  Mark  Hopkins 
once  said  that  a  boy  couldn't  rub  up  against 
the  college  buildings  for  four  years  with- 
out absorbing  some  Latin.  By  the  same 
token  he  can't  see  interesting  things  in 
print  about  him  for  four  years  and  con- 
tinuously resist  the  impulse  to  read  for  him- 
self. Plan  for  this  sort  of  result,  and  you 
get  it.    Let  things  drift — and  they  drift. 

But  when  we  come  to  research  the  pro- 
gram is  not  so  easy.  Here  no  amount  of 
goodwill  may  at  onee  or  easily  overcome  the 
inherent  diflSculty — ^that  is,  lack  of  the 
books.  Cooperation  with  other  libraries,  the 
using  of  the  library  resources  of  the  state 
or  region  as  one  instrument,  is  the  most 
practical  suggestion  I  can  offer.  This 
means  cooperation  with  public  libraries,  and 
with  national  and  state  agencies.  It  means 
pooling  of  interests  and  a  definite  resolve 
to  build  up  the  strong  collections  along  the 
line  of  their  strength.  The  inter-library 
loan  is  in  its  infancy.  Some  day  we  shall 
have  really  rapid  postal  service  by  way  of 
the  air,  and  books  may  go  in  safety  from 


Cleveland  to  Cincinnati  in  two  or  three 
hours  time  and  be  back  the  next  day.  In 
many  European  countries  the  government 
franks  books  sent  from  one  library  to 
another.  In  this  country — thanks  to 
wholesome  sentiment — ^we  do  this  only  for 
books  for  the  blind.  Surely  our  intellectual 
leaders  should  deserve  as  good  treatment  as 
those  defectives  whose  plight  appeals  to 
sympathy.  Thus  we  may  sometime  cheaply 
and  quickly  aid  each  other. 

But  cooperation  means  more  ;than  lend- 
ing. It  means  refraining  from  buying  in 
some  field  in  which  a  neighbor  is  strong. 
At  Michigan  we  do  not,  for  example,  buy 
genealogy,  just  because  the  Detroit  Public 
Library  is  rich  in  that  field  appealing  to  so 
many  people.  We  do  not  buy  unusual  books 
that  we  know  are  in  the  White  Collection  in 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library.  We  try  to 
make  stronger  our  Shakespeare  and  Eng- 
lish Drama  collections  rather  than  pay  ex- 
travagant prices  for  minor  American  poets. 
This  means  self-denying  ordinances  for 
many  a  college  library,  if  the  plan  be  car- 
ried out.  But  it  likewise  means  effective 
research  work  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. If  this  association  should  begin  now 
to  limit  fields,  to  agree  to  lend  freely,  to 
cooperate  with  the  state  and  the  public  li- 
braries of  Ohio,  if  it  should  pool  its  pur- 
chasing powers,  and  should  even  agree  to 
send  students  from  one  college  to  another  to 
work  in  certain  special  collections,  in  ten 
years'  time  research  facilities  in  Ohio  would 
be  so  vastly  improved  that  there  would  be 
no  need  to  fear  for  the  future  of  Ohio  schol- 
arship. Men  would  seek  places  in  Ohio  fac- 
ulties instead  of  fleeing  to  the  great  city 
universities.  The  college  libraries  of  the 
state  would  function  as  a  single  instrument 
of  research.  And  this  is  not  Utopian — ^it  is 
a  severely  practical  plan  born  of  experience 
and  based  on  a  knowledge  of  conditions. 
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Of  course  this  sort  of  thing  demands  the 
professionally  trained  librarian  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  college  or  university  library. 
Without  his  care  and  oversight,  the  libraries 
will  continue  to  function  but  haltingly. 
Our  librarians  have  been  seeing  visions  and 
dreaming  d'reams  as  a  result  of  their  war 
work.  One  of  those  dreams  is  of  the  chance 
to  prove  what  they  can  do  for  the  college 
world,  if  given  the  means  and  the  help. 
That  dream  may  be  fulfilled  very  shortly, 
if  you  but^sense  the  vast  possibilities  of  co- 
operation in  the  library  work  of  a  region, 
and  the  need  of  a  plan  in  your  home  li- 
brary work.  Drifting  in  education  leads 
nowhere.    Least  of  all  does  it  produce  suc- 


WiLLiAM  Warner  Bishop 
General  Libbaky, 
Univebsity  of  Michigan 


BIOLOGY   AND   AGRICULTURE   AS 
TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIPi 

Every  one,  who  has  the  welfare  of  his 
country  at  heart,  is  interested  in  citizen- 
ship and  what  best  promotes  it.  It,  is  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  every  teacher -is 
making  an  analysis  of  his  own  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  contribution  to  citizen- 
ship, w'hether  that  subject  be  biology,  agri- 
culture, economics  or  government. 

Manifestly,  there  are  subjects  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  which  is  to  give  special 
training  for  meeting  the  obligations  as  well 
as  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  subjects  like  biology 
and  agriculture,  which,  though  not  pri- 
marily intended  for  training  in  citizenship, 
contribute  much  towards  that  end,  and, 
therefore,  are  deserving  of  examination. 

Those  who  teach  biological  subjects, 
whether  that  be  botany,  zoology,  entomol- 
ogy, genetics  or  agriculture,  feel  that  their 

1  Address  before  the  Biological  Section  of  the 
Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Association. 


subjects  make  valuable  contributions  to- 
wards citizenship  in  ijts  broadfij^sense.  A 
citizen  is  defined  by  the  dictionary  as  **a 
member  of  a  nation  or  of  a  sovereign  state, 
especially  a  republic"  and  citizenship  as 
'^the  status  in  a  free  state  of  a  person  i>os- 
sessing  the  elective  franchise  and  permitted 
to  take  part  in  legislative  and  judicial  de- 
liberations.'' 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  discussion, 
our  conception  of  citizenship  must  be 
broader  than  these  definitions  would  sug- 
gest. While  the  citizens  of  our  country 
have  certain  privileges,  these  obligations 
which  are  not  suggested  by  the  definitions 
are  far  more  important  than  the  privileges. 

One  of  the  primary  duties  of  citizenship 
as  we  conceive  it  is  ability  and  willingness 
for  self  support.  Associated  with  this  are 
willingness  and  ability  to  help  support 
public  enterprises  and  institutions  both 
financially  and  through  personal  service. 
In  addition  the  best  citizen  has  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  in  community 
affairs  and  should  be  able  and  willing  to 
lead  in  community  life.  If  he  has  special 
qualifications  for  government,  he  should  be 
willing  and  indeed  eager  to  enter  the  po- 
litical field  and  contribute  in  so  far  as  he 
may  towards  sound  government.  Does  the 
study  of  biology  and  agriculture  contribute 
to  these  ends  ?  If  it  does,  citizenship  in  its 
highest  sense  is  served. 

In  order  to  have  a  better  background  for 
this  discussion  than  can  be  obtained  by  a 
study  of  published  articles  dealing  with  it 
or  by  relying  too  much  on  personal  judg- 
ment, which  always  is  influenced  very 
largely  by  personal  experiences,  I  decided 
to  do  the  democratic  thing  and  to  ask  the 
teachers  of  biology  and  of  agriculture  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  state  to  give 
their  best  judgment  of  the  value  of  biolog- 
ical and  agricultural  subjects  as  a  training 
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for  citizenship.  I,  therefore,  prepared  a 
questionnaire  containing  a  few  leading 
questions  and  sent  this  to  the  teachers  with 
an  invitation  that  they  reply  if  they  could 
find  the  time  and  had  the  inclination  so  to 
do.  I  was  delighted  at  the  ready  response 
and  the  numerous  suggestions  which  came. 
The  suggestions  received  often  are  very 
similar  though  coming  from  teachers  widely 
separated.  Where  they  agree  closely,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  point  agreed  upon 
can  be  accepted  at  its  face  value  as  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  majority  judgment  of 
well  informed,  thinking  men  and  women 
who  seriously  consider  any  question  and 
render  judgment  upon  it. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  acknowledge,  as  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  thus  far  by  letters, 
the  many  helpful  suggestions  from  those 
who  replied  to  my  inquiry.  I  appreciate 
it  the  more  as  I  know  how  full  is  the  time 
of  every  teacher  and  what  it  means,  to  an- 
swer a  somewhat  lengthy  questionnaire. 

ABILITY  POE  SELF-SUPPORT 

The  value  of  biology  and  agriculture 
from  the  narrowly  utilitarian  standpoint  in 
the  case  of  men  and  women,  who  elect  to 
live  on  the  farm,  is  conceded  by  every 
teacher.  The  value  of  these  subjects  to 
those  who  do  not  plan  to  make  their  living 
in  primary  production  of  the  products  of 
the  soil  is  not  so  marked,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  very  few  suggestions 
aside  from  agriculture  were  made.  I  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  some  of  the  replies. 

Biology  and  agriculture  increase  the  earning 
power  of  the  student  because  he  learns  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  better  business  methods  in 
farm  operations. 

Biology  and  agriculture  improve  the  student's 
ability  to  produce  a  better  grade  of  livestock  and 
other  products  of  the  farm. 

Both  courses  awaken  in  the  student  a  desire  for 
the  better  conditions  in  farm  life,  thus  increasing 
the  abUity  for  self-support. 


Men  are  grown  boys,  therefore,  have  not  recov- 
ered from  their  desire  for  ownership  and  possession. 
The  knowledge  of  agriculture  gives  them  a  desire 
to  put  into  practise  their  knowledge  and  in  so  do- 
ing they  produce  and  thus  aid  in  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

Agriculture  educates  a  man  in  the  line  of  work 
having  the  largest  percentage  of  men  owning  the 
business,  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  employers  and 
a  growing  demand  for  trained  men. 

,  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  an- 
swers given  to  the  question  as  to  how  these 
subjects  might  contribute  towards  ability 
for  self-support  was  from  a  man  who  de- 
votes his  entire  time  to  technical  investiga- 
tion in  genetics.    He  said : 

Agriculture  should  make  one  willing  to  accept 
the  obligations  of  self-support  as  a  principle  of 
existence  or  survival  because  all  life  is  dependent 
on  internal  effort. 

A  teacher  of  biology  similarly  empha- 
sized the  fundamental  importance  of  bio- 
logical science  when  he  said :  / 

Treating  the  subject  from  the  biological  stand- 
point alone,  we  might  say  that  biology  creates  an 
openness  of  mind  to  investigation  of  facts  in  any 
field  of  work  and  to  recognize  the  severe  struggle 
for  existence  which  keeps  one  alert  and  ever  on 
the  job  in  whatever  vocation  one  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

Another  fine  suggestion  was  as  follows: 

The  nature  of  agriculture  is  such  as  to  develop 
initiative  and  independence,  both  essential — initia- 
tive as  a  direct  result  of  being  confronted  with 
numerous  problems  that  require  immediate  action 
without  chance  for  a  conference,  and  indej)endence 
because  of  results  obtained  from  independent 
effort. 

WILLINGNESS  AND  ABILITY  TO  SUPPORT  PUB- 
LIC   ENTERPRISES    AND    INSTITUTIONS 
FINANCIALLY    AND    THROUGH 
PERSONAL  SERVICE 

It  is  not  easy  perhaps  to  see  the  relation 
of  biology  and  agriculture  to  willingness 
and  ability  to  support  through  personal 
service  public  enterprises  except  as  suet 
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study  develops  broadmindedness  and  a  be- 
nevolent point  of  view  toward  life  in  gen- 
eral. The  breadth  of  character  which  may 
be  acquired  in  these  studies,  however,  is 
such  that  it  will  mean  an  enlarged  interest 
in  public  aflfairs  and,  therefore,  a  willing- 
ness both  to  serve  personally  and  to  aid 
financially  wherever  possible. 

One  of  the  teachers  of  biology  in  com- 
menting upon  this  matter  says : 

Biology  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  advan- 
tage of  cooperative  effort  and  symbiotic  relation- 
ship—for instance,  such  as  the  communitj  life  of 
bees  and  ants,  the  mutual  help  of  bacterial  nodules 
and  legumes,  etc.," 

while  another  said : 

The  very  fact  that  the  student  has  been  in 
school  and  perhaps  has  remained  voluntarily 
means  that  he  has  had  added  training  in  organi- 
sation and  has  come  to  realize  that  those  things 
can  be  developed  only  as  each  does  his  share.  Per- 
haps nowhere  in  high  school  does  a  student  re- 
ceive more  practical  training  than  in  agriculture. 
Our  agricultural  club  has  been  organized  with  this 
idea  in  mind. 

The  increased  willingness  and  indeed  de- 
sire to  render  service  on  the  part  of  men 
and  women  trained  in  biology  or  agricul- 
ture is  generally  recognized.  The  service 
point  of  view  and  the  altruistic  motives 
which  in  large  measure  are  the  soul  of  the 
teaching  of  these,  as  well  as  other  subjects, 
here  bear  abundant  fruit. 

A   FEELING   OP   PERSONAL  BESPONSIBnilTY   IN 
COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 

While  in  modern  times  increasing  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  social  groups  and  to 
organizations  rather  than  to  individuals,  a 
very  keen  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  the 
individual  upon  the  group  is  instilled  by  a 
study  of  biology  and  agriculture.  These 
subjects  deal  with  organisms  in  the  mass 
and  with  group  life,  but  they  also  deal  with 
individual  organisms  and  place  a  very  large 


emphasis  on  the  influence  of  the  individual 
upon  the  entire  group.  The  feeling  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  life  of  the  group 
which  comes  from  this  study  of  individuals, 
therefore,  is  marked.  It  is  so  marked  in- 
deed that  almost  every  teacher,  who  replied 
to  my  questionnaire,  had  clearly  recog- 
nized it  and  had  some  suggestions  to  make 
concerning  it.  Quotations  from  a  few 
follow. 

The  individual  will  realize  his  responsibility  in 
any  public  enterprise  or  community  affair  because 
he  has  been  taught  the  value  of  one  individual  to 
another. 

The  student  learns  that  community  life  is  what 
those  who  participate  in  the  general  welfare 
make  it.  He  is  thus  led  to  give  all  his  iwflnmy^a 
for  the  best. 

Evolution,  both  plant  and  animal,  teaches  us  the 
necessity  for  each  of  us  to  contribute  our  share  to 
prosper  the  progress  of  the  whole.  The  boys  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  farm  bureau,  for  ex- 
ample, and  are  planning  through  their  agricultural 
club  how  they  may  help. 

For  six  years  past  I  have  selected  out  of  my 
school  a  small  group  of  boys,  usually  those  coming 
from  the  outlying  districts  and  have  put  them  into 
an  agricultural  class.  I  have  used  it  as  a  means 
of  getting  the  boys  interested  in  school  work.  We 
usually  get  a  group  of  boys  from  the  outside  whose 
look  upon  life  has  been  the  narrowest  possible. 
Almost  nothing  but  the  money  side  of  raising 
wheat  has  ever  appealed  to  them.  By  the  use  of 
farm  papers,  bulletins,  talks,  farm  problems,  etc., 
the  outlook  upon  life  widens.  Just  how  much  is 
gained  I  can  not  say  but  the  feeling  that  coopera- 
tion, neighbor  with  neighbor,  is  an  advan/tage, 
grows  immediately.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
these  boys  become  more  interested  in  community 
welfare. 

LEADERSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

That  biology  and  agriculture  contribute 
to  willingness  and  ability  to  lead  in  com- 
munity life  is  recognized  by  almost  every 
teacher.  Especially  is  this  true  in  com- 
munity activities  which  have  some  relation 
to  agriculture  or  to  biology.  One  wbo  has 
been  a  careful  student  of  biology  is  much 
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more  eager,  ready  and  able  to  help  in  com- 
munity activities  for  the  promotion  of  pub- 
lic healthy  for  instance,  than  one  who  has 
not  had  such  training.  The  modern  ' '  clean- 
up" campaigns  are  a  result  directly  of 
biological  studies.  Modern  medicine  de- 
pends upon  principles  derived  from  a  study 
of  biology  and  chemistry.  Our  progress  in 
agriculture  is  based  almost  entirely  upon 
the  information  obtained  first  of  all  from 
a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  basic 
sciences  underlying  agricultural  practise, 
namely:  botany,  zoology,  geology  and 
chemistry  and  secondly  upon  technical  agri- 
culture and  the  economics  of  agriculture. 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  trained  in  these 
sciences  have  the  knowledge  and  ability  to 
lead  not  possessed  by  those  who  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  this  training.  Prac- 
tically every  teacher  with  whom  I  corre- 
sponded emphasized  th»t  because  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  gained  in  the  study  of 
these  subjects,  one  is  more  able  and  more 
willing  to  lead.  '*  Knowledge  in  any  one 
field  always  gives  a  student  a  certain  abil- 
ity to  excel  in  that  work,''  says  one  teacher. 
**With  knowledge  comes  the  desire  to  help 
^others  and  to  receive  help  from  others," 
says  another,  and  then  continues,  ''This 
strength  and  knowledge  is  essential  for 
leadership.  Therefore,  knowledge  along 
agricultural  or  other  scientific  lines  should 
increase  an  individual's  capacity  for  com- 
munity leadership." 

LEADERSHIP  IN  POLITICAL  LIFE 

It  is  not  so  clear  how  a  study  of  biology 
and  technical  agriculture  prepares  one  for 
^Leadership  in  political  life.  Many  of  the 
teachers  could  see  no  relation  and  some  went 
even  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  man  who  was  a 
student  in  biology  or  agriculture  is  but 
poorly  equipped  for  leadership  in  political 


life.    A  few,  however,  noted  some  relation 
and  one  said : 

The  tendency  seems  to  be  for  a  student  in  agri- 
culture to  be  less  of  a  leader  politically  but  often 
a  strong  factor  for  clean  politics. 

Another  one  said: 

Biology  is  rapidly  dispelling  many  of  our  real 
problems  in  political  life  as  it  compels  citizens  to 
face  facts  and  investigate  rather  tlian  to  live  on 
traditions  and  sentimentality. 

A  third  replied : 

The  study  of  agriculture  or  biology  makes  the 
student  more  democratic  and  honest  and  he  leama 
to  demand  results  and  not  theory  or  notoriety. 
He  becomes  a  better  interpreter  of  people  because 
his  work  is  a  vital  one. 

While  a  fourth  answered : 

The  trained  mind  should  assume  leadership  in 
political  affairs.  The  agriculturist  must  be  repre- 
sented in  the  political  life  of  to-day. 

MISGELLAKEOUS  SUGGESTIONS 

A  very  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
suggestions  were  given,  some  of  which  are 
most  iirteresting.  One  of  these  which  per- 
sonally I  consider  the  most  important  is 
that  a  careful  study  of  any  science  be  that 
biol(^y,  agriculture,  chemistry  or  mathe- 
matics instills  a  love  of  and  regard  for  truth 
which  follows  one  all  through  life.  No  true 
scientist  ever  is  dishonest.  He  may  misin- 
terpret, he  may  misjudge  but  he  never 
wavers  from  the  course  of  honesty  as  he  sees 
it.  Those  who  do  lare  in  no  sense  scientists 
because  science  is  based  upon  fundamental 
truth  and  deals  with  nothing  else.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  then  that  one  teacher, 
who  has  had  long  experience  and  training 
in  teaching  science,  both  agriculture  and 
biology,  said : 

The  student  of  these  subjects  searches  for, 
knows,  follows  and  loves  the  truth. 

Others  looking  at  these  sciences  from  the 
directly  utilitarian  aspect  said: 

The  breeding  of  animals,  the  selection  neces- 
sary in  mating  animals,  the  moulding  of  life  and 
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the  responsibility  of  earing  for  animal  Uf e  maJLe 
live  stock  men  the  keenest  thinkers,  the  most  con- 
servative, sympathetic  and  thoughtful  of  any 
group  of  men. 

Agricultural  training  gives  students  a  good 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  science  of  everyday 
life  such  as  genetics,  nutrition  and  economies. 

•  A  less  strictly  utilitarian  but  an  ex- 
tremely useful  side  nevertheless  was  stressed 
by  one  teacher  who  said : 

Any  study  of  biology  or  agriculture  which  fails 
to  make  the  boy  or  girl  more  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  nature  is  worse  than  a  failure  and 
an  appreciation  of  nature  helps  towards  good 
citizenship. 

All  of  US  who  are  concerned  in  the  teach- 
ing of  biology  or  agriculture  or  both  will 
understand  from  our  own  experience  how 
these  subjects  can  be  made  helpful  in  de- 
veloping the  ideals  of  true  citizenship. 
Their  utilitarian  value  is  quickly  recog- 
nized. Those  well  trained  in  these  subjects 
have  ability  and  a  basis  for  leadership  in 
community  life  whi<?h  they  would  not  ac- 
quire in  such  full  measure  without  this 
training.  From  a  study  of  these  subjects 
there  comes  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  individual  to  the  group  and,  therefore, 
a  willingness  to  make  that  individual  count 
^towards  the  welfare  of  the  group  both  in 
personal  leadership  in  community  life  and 
in  political  life.  A  more  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  our  immediate  surroundings 
and  of  the  beauties  of  life  everywhere  which 
is  most  helpful  towards  instilling  optimism 
and  the  joy  of  life  in  every  individual 
comes  from  such  study.  Where  such  op- 
timism and  appreciation  exist,  there  is  less 
^occasion  for  dissatisfaction  or  carping 
criticism  and  an  ambition  for  the  construc- 
tive suggestions  and  productive  work  which 
^U  of  us  look  for  and  expect  from  every 
.true  citizen.  Edward  C.  Johnson 

Dean  and  Dibector, 

COLLEOE  OF  AGBICULTUBE, 

Pullman,  Wash. 


THE  STATUS  OF  COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE 

When  it  was  proposed  six  years  ago  to 
appoint  a  professor  of  comparative  liter- 
ature at  Stanford  University,  a  veteran 
friend  of  humanistic  studies  raised  the 
objection,  *' There  is  no  such  thing  as  com- 
parative literature.*'  With  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  intended  by  the 
term  it  is  not  a  discourteous  reply,  that 
in  almost  all  advanced  study  of  literar 
ture  there  is  nothing  but  comparative 
literature.  For  while  it  is  strictly  true 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  com- 
parative literature,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  comparative  study  of  literature. 
The  objection  is  equally  valid  against 
''comparative  religion,''  but  not  against 
''comparative  philology"  or  "compara- 
tive mythology."  Philology  and  mythol- 
ogy are  sciences  or  studies  an<L  these 
may  be  pursued  by  the  comparative 
method.  Religion  and  literature  are  the 
things  studied,  and  it  is  not  these  which 
can  be  made  comparative,  but  the  method 
of  studying  them.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
remarked,  that  comparative  literature  is 
a  method,  not  a  subject.  We  have  only 
to  apologize  that  our  phrase  is  an  abbrevi- 
ation for  "the  comparative'  method  of 
literary  study,"  and  proceed. 

A  survey  of  the  course  and  departmental 
titles  touching  the  field  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly comprised  under  the  term  com- 
parative literature  in  the  offerings  of 
Amercan  colleges  throws  some  light  upon 
the  tendencies  of  literary  teaching  at  this 
day.  These  tendencies  reveal  one  conunon 
and  fundamental  characteristic — ^the  desire 
to  broaden  the  traditional  limits  of  col- 
legiate instruction  in  literature  and  to 
break  down  the  conventional  restrictions 
of  departmental  lines  as  strengthened  by 
jealousy    and    "departmental    courtesy." 
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The  directions  which  this  new  freedom  has 
taken,  or  desires  to  take,  are  to  be  grouped 
with  reasonable  clarity  as  three:  first,  to 
secure  better  acquaintance  with  foreign 
literatures ;  second,  to  secure  'better  under- 
standing of  the  origin  and  nature  of  lit- 
erature and  of  its  relation  to  life;  and 
third,  to  establish  the  facts  and  the  lines 
of  relationship  between  the  literatures  of 
various  nations. 

In  each  of  these  directions  there  are 
several  quite  distinct  ways  of  trying  to 
reach  the  goal.  In  the  case  of  the  better 
knowledge  of  foreign  literatures,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  recognized  on  the  one  hand 
that  there  is  more  or  less  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  departments  already  repre- 
senting cei1;ain  languages  and  literatures 
to  reach  with  their  methods  a  reasonable 
number  of  students.  This  failure  the  de- 
partment involved  attempts  some  times  to 
meet  by  offering  **Qreek  in  translation,'' 
or  whatever  the  literature  may  be;  or  in 
some  cases  the  English  department,  after 
waiting  a  suitable  length  of  time  to  give 
the  other  department  a  chance,  undertakes 
the  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  litera- 
tui-es  not  represented  by  established  chairs 
^  or  departments  present  a  more  difficult 
problem.  The  old  proverb  is  not  true 
when  reversed;  what  is  nobody's  business 
is  not  everybody's  'business.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  obligation  is  widely  felt,  not 
to  leave  these  literatures  terra  incognita. 
When  no  more  direct  method  of  solving 
the  problem  is  followed,  one  department 
or  another  steps  timidly  or  furtively  over 
into  the  uncultivated  garden  nearest  by 
and  hoes  and  rakes  a  bit  in  **over  time"; 
Greek  lends  a  hand  on  Hebrew  or  Sans- 
krit; German  annexes  a  bit  of  Skandi- 
navian  epic  or  folk-lore;  French  airs  itself 
with  the  title  of  Romance  and  does  what  it 
can  for  Spanish  and  even  Portuguese. 
But  this  process  can  not  go  very  far  at 


best.  No  one  feels  particularly  authorized 
to  speak  for  Persian,  Hindu,  Japanese  and 
Chinese. 

Some  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintr 
ance  of  any  important  literature  of  the 
world,  or  of  all  of  them,  is  what  is  wanted. 
And  here  and  there  an  institution  installs 
a  free  lance,  a  literary  Teufelsdroeckh,  and 
calls  his  department  '* General  Literature," 
or  *' World  Literature,"  or  '* Universal 
Literature";  a  very  reasonable  solution  of 
this  one  phase  of  the  problem.  True,  each 
of  these  terms  may  have  subjective  inter- 
pretations read  into  it,  but  simply  and 
superficially  it  represents  the  desire  to 
cover  the  literature  of  the  entire  world. 

The  second  of  the  three  main  directions 
taken  by  the  desire  for  expansion  in  liter- 
ary instruction,  to  get  at  the  nature  of 
literature  and  its  relation  to  life,  leads 
into  many  and  very  tempting  by-paths, 
such  as  the  relation  of  literature  to  lan^ 
guage,  the  very  means  of  expression;  the 
beginnings  of  literary  forms  or  types  and 
their  relation  to  other  arts;  the  relation 
of  the  material  of  literature  to  the  form, 
the  laws  of  esthetics;  the  function  of  lit- 
erature, its  use  and  abuse,  literary  ethics; 
and  many  others.  Some  of  these  questions 
are  discussed  in  the  courses  in  linguistics 
and  philology,  if  such  there  be;  some  are 
touched  upon  in  the  pursuit  of  almost  any 
course  in  any  literature;  some  are  dealt 
with  in  the  department  of  philosophy. 

All  these  matters,  natural  inquiries  into 
the  why  of  things  in  literature,  and  some- 
thing of  the  how,  may  very  properly  be 
comprised  in  the  expression  philosophy  of 
literature.  However,  no  institution  has 
thought  of  setting  this  field  off  by  itself 
into  a  department,  and  wisely  enough. 
For  it  would  not  be  wise  to  separate  all 
the  theoretical  problems  from  the  under- 
lying facts.  If  attached  anywhere,  in  the 
present  dispensation,  it  is  to  the  depart- 
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ment  of  rhetoric,  where  the  discussions 
are  carried  on  under  the  title  of  literary 
criticism,  which  does  not  here  mean  at  all 
what  a  layman  might  suppose:  the  theory 
of  book  reviewing. 

Finally,  the  inquiries  in  the  third  direc- 
tion, the  inter-relations  of  literatures  in 
whole  or  in  part,  have  been  increasing  with 
the  more  thorough  study  of  history  and 
the  growth  of  cosmopolitan  spirit.  Such 
an  investigation  as  Levy-Bruhl's  into  the 
development  of  natonal  consciousness  in- 
volves three  departments  almost  equally; 
philosophy,  history,  and  literature.  To 
drop  the  figure  of  the  garden  and  take 
up  another,  departments  are  seen  casting 
out  tentacles  or  feelers,  like  protists,  reach- 
ing out  toward  neighbor  individuals.  The 
English  department  searches  for  the 
sources  of  Chaucer's  themes:  or  it  may 
reverse  the  direction,  and  pursue  an  in- 
quiry into  the  Influence  of  the  Spectator 
in  any  or  all  foreign  lands.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  appropriate  for  the 
German  /  department  to  take  up  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Spectator,  or  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  in  Germany.  Such  inquiries  are 
pursued  almost  wholly  by  the  various 
departments  of  literature,  and  they  very 
commonly  lead  into  the  unclaimed  regions 
of  the  Orient.  If  the  title  had  happened 
to  be  proposed  and  accepted.  International 
Literature,  as  condensation  for  intema- 
tional  literary  relations,  might  have  done 
very  well. 

Here,  then,  are  three  fields,  overlying  or 
extending  beyond  the  conventional  litera- 
ture departments,  all  fascinating,  all  rec- 
ognize as  delectable  and  profitable,  all 
cultivated  largely  by  indirection;  World 
Literature,  The  Philosophy  of  Literature, 
and  International  Literary  Relations. 

It  has  become  a  practical  problem  in 
educational  evolution  and  administration^ 
how  to  give  these  fields  recognition  and 


opportunity  for  development.  The  statis- 
tics here  presented  will  show  what  has 
thus  far  been  done.  Two  lines  of  attack 
have  been  pursued:  one,  to  leave  existing 
organizations  to  work  up  the  field,  or 
fields,  as  their  needs  and  opportunities  de- 
mand; the  other,  to  establish  new  organi- 
zations, as  departments  or  groups,  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  and  cultivate  the 
important  ground  of  thought  and  research. 
The  drawbacks  to  the  first  plan,  which  is 
not  without  advantages  also,  are  that  ex- 
cursions into  these  tempting  regions  may 
result  in  neglect  of  the  good  old  pastures 
of  literary  appreciation,  and  that  the  plan 
can  not  possibly  provide  for  all  the  work 
that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  new  lines. 

The  second  plan  of  providing  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  wider  studies  compre- 
hended in  the  groups  of  World  Literature, 
Philosophy  of  Literature,  and  Interna- 
tional Literary  Relations,  is,  recognizing 
the  inadequacy  of  the  older  departmental 
service,  to  organize  the  existing  literary 
departments  into  a  group  with  committee 
direction,  or  with  a  single  separate  depart- 
ment to  serve  as  regulator  of  the  various 
interrelations,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  the  existing  depart-  * 
ments.  It  is  clearly  an  error  to  separate 
this  field  or  function  from  existing  depart- 
ments, for  every  competent  instructor  in 
literature  touches  these  problems  and 
ought  to  be  free  to  discuss  them  at  any 
length  that  may  not  infringe  upon  his 
previously  outlined  duties. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  no  one,  nor 
several,  instructors  could  cover  this  new-old 
field,  or,  if  they  did,  they  would  necessarily 
doiplicate  much  work  being  done  in  other 
and  older  departments.  Plainly  it  is  not 
possible  to  harness  too  much  competency 
to  this  great  task.  All  departments  that 
have  time  and  the  will  ought  to  cooperate 
in   it.    And  incidentally,   it  is  no  small 
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gain  to  cultivate  in  the  now  separate  de- 
partments such  a  will  and  ability  to  work 
together.  But  there  is  quite  evidently 
need  of  an  educator  independent  of  exist- 
ing departments  to  perform  two  functions 
to  which  they  are  less  adequate :  to  fill  the 
gaps,  or  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  left 
by  the  existing  organization,  and  to  serve 
as  moderator  and  regulator. of  the  whole. 
For  the  latter  purpose  a  chairman  from 
the  group  may  suffice,  but  not  for  the 
former. 

For  this  new  group,  or  department,  or 
functionary  there  has  been  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  agreeing  upon  a  title.  Harvard 
and  Columbia  have  adapted  the  name  most 
commonly  used  for  this  field  of  study, 
comparative  literature,  while  Chicago,  fol- 
lowed by  some  other  schools,  has  inclined 
to  general  literature,  dividing  the  whole 
field  into  three  groups,  somewhat  as  here 
indicated,  one  of  them  subtitled  "Com- 
parative Literature,  as  the  term  is  gener- 
ally understood.''  Instead  of  general  lit- 
erature in  some  cases  world  literature  has 
been  favored,  following  the  expressive 
German  compound  so  popularized  by 
Goethe,  and  adopted  by  Professor  Moul- 
ton,  with  quite  a  different  understanding, 
for  a  populal*  book.  It  may  as  well  be 
admitted  that  no  title  thus  far  suggested  is 
quite  adequate.  General  literature  does 
not  clearly  imply  the  inclusion  of  inter- 
national relations.  Comparative  litera- 
ture has  to  be  explained,  as  **the  compara- 
tive study  of  literature,-'  and  seems  to 
ignore,  or  perhaps  take  for  granted,  which, 
unfortunately  we  dare  not  do,  the  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literatures  of  the 
world.  Yet  by  majority  vote  this  title  has 
the  preference. 

Comparative  philology  is  an  older  term 
than  conaparative  literature.  In  Germany 
it  is  understood  to  cover  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, bat  in  America  it  has  been  restricted 


to  linguistics  and  the  history  of  language. 
One  of  the  first,  I  believe  the  first,  depart- 
ment  of  Comparative  Philology  in  Amer- 
ica was  that  presided  over  by  W.  D. 
Whitney  at  Yale,  and  it  was  apparently 
a  student  of  Whitney's,  R.  J.  Brackett, 
who  first  introduced  comparative  litera- 
ture into  an  American  college  curriculum, 
in  the  University  of  Colorado,  in  1884. 
Comparative  philology  is  recognized  as  a 
department  in  eight  American  institutions : 
Bryn  Mawr,  The  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Chicago,  Harvard,  Illinois,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Michigan,  and  Yale.  In  five  of 
these  there  is  a  chair  of  comparative 
philology,  sometimes  linked  with  a  sup- 
porting department,  as  Sanskrit  and  com- 
parative philology,  or  general  linguistics 
and  comparative  philology.  In  two  fur- 
ther cases  Pennsjrivania  and  Pennsylvania 
College,  courses  are  offered  tinder  this  title, 
but  with  no  department.  Mention  of  these 
departments  is  in  place  here  only  because 
in  several  cases  they  supply  a  need  of  lit- 
erature, in  handling,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  as  laboratory  material,  Persian 
and  Hindu  literature. 

As  for  comparative  literature  as  a  de- 
partment, it  appears  in  seven  of  our 
colleges:  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Louisiana, 
Beloit,  Cincinnati,  Illinois  and  Mississippi, 
in  the  last  four  allied  with  another  depart- 
ment, as  English  and  comparative  litera- 
ture (Cincinnati),  and  in  addition  to 
these,  as  a  group  in  four  colleges:  Colum- 
bia, North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 
Harvard  has  both  the  independent  depart- 
ment and  the  group.  In  four  institutions 
there  are  separate  professorships  of  com- 
parative literature:  Columbia,  Harvard, 
McGill  and  Stanford,  while  three  more 
have  a  combined  professorial  title:  Cin- 
cinnati, Colorado,  and  Illinois  (where,  for 
example,  it  is  professor  of  Romance  Ian- 
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guages  and  associate  in  comparative  litera^ 
ture). 

For  a  proper  estimate  of  the  standing  of 
these  studies  there  should  be  added  to  the 
preceding  eleven  institutions  in  which  they 
are  recognized  under  the  title  of  compara- 
tive literature,  the  following  five  in  which 
there  is  a  chair  or  a  department  of  a  group 
entitled  general  literature,  or  equivalent: 
Chicago,  Colgate,  Indiana,  Texas  and 
Washburn  (** Literature  in  Translation"), 
making  a  total  of  sixteen. 

But  in  many  institutions  which  do  not 
dignify  this  field  of  work  with  a  separate 
departmental  title  courses  are  offered 
which  show  that  the  need  is  felt  and  the 
attempt  made  to  occupy  the  field.  The 
showing  of  such  courses  is  perhaps  fairer 
evidence  than  the  mere  existence  of  titles. 
Under  the  open  banner  of  comparative 
study,  then,  tl;^e  following  institutions,  in- 
eluding  those  already  considered,  offer  one 
or  more  courses:  Arkansas,  California, 
Catholic  University,  Chicago,  Colorado, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Elmira,  Harvard, 
James  Milliken,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
McGill,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio  State,  Pacific,  Radcliffe, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Stanford, 
Vassar,  Washington,  Wisconsin — 25 ;  while 
the  following  offer  similar  courses  under 
the  headings  General  Literature,  World 
Literature,  Literature  in  Translation,  and 
the  like :  Baylor,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Nevada, 
City  of  New  York,  Occidental,  Ohio,  Phil- 
ippines, Simmons,  Texas,  Washington — 10, 
omitting  duplications,  making  a  total  of 
35  institutions  which  are  offering  courses 
that  announce  or  imply  the  new  or  broader 
point  of  view  in  studying  literature. 

But  this  enumeration  did  not  attempt 
to  include  a  much  larger  number  of  in- 
stitutions which  offer  courses  of  more  or 
less  equivalent  purport  under  the  head- 
ings: Contemporary  Literature,  Humanis- 


tic Studies,  Poetics,  type  courses  unlim- 
ited, and,  most  common  of  all.  Literary 
Criticism.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
from  impression  only,  gained  in  examimng 
catalogues,  that  one  half  of  the  larger  and 
standardized  institutions  of  the  United 
States  offer  one  or  more  courses  entitled 
literary  criticism.  It  will  'be  noted  that 
the  courses  here  referred  to  deal  chiefly 
with  the  problems  of  the  philosophy  of 
literature,  or  attempt  to  increase  the  ex- 
tent of  knowledge  of  foreign  literature, 
and  hardly  at  all  to  enter  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations,  although  often  draw- 
ing uipon  critical  authorities  of  various 
nations. 

Enough  has  been  shown  to  establish  the 
fact  of  the  widespread  disposition  to  ex- 
tend the  traditional  scope  of  literary 
study.  In  "a  large  number  of  cases  the  in- 
novations in  the  line  of  extension  have 
** crept  in."  This  has  meant  an  increased 
burden  upon  the  existing  departments  and 
a  very  greatly  increased  demand  upon  the 
scholastic  preparation  of  those  who  under- 
take the  work.  While  it  is  possible  to  con- 
duct some  of  the  courses  here  enumerated 
with  a  moderate  equipment  in  historical 
and  philological  training,  in  many  others 
the  highest  demands  are  made  for  such 
equipment,  and  on  every  instructor  who 
undertakes  or  aspires  to  undertake  courses 
in  the  comparative  study  of  literature  the 
responsibility  lies  heavy  to  pursue  an  ever- 
retreating  goal  of  qualification. 

The  pursuit  of  such  studies  as  these  is, 
indeed,  its  own  reward.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
an  expensive  chase,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  American  scholarship  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished  with  such 
scanty  means.  The  laborers  in  this  vine- 
yard have  not  bargained  for  rewards  in 
advance.  They  are  worthy  of  their  hire. 
It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  compila- 
tion to  convince  administrators  and  trus- 
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tees  that  they  should  get  it,  and  in  such 
measure  as  to  e;Qable  them  to  cultivate! 
these  fields  of  scientific  research  as  befits 
servants  of  liberal  edoication. 

William  Herbert  Carruth 
Stanford  University 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

CONTINUATION    CLASSES   IN   ENGLAND 

The  Times  Educational  Supplement  states 
that  imich  excellent  work  has  already  been 
done  in  the  continuation  classes  which  have 
been  formed  under  the  Education  Act  of  1918 
for  the  compulsory  education  of  young  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eigh- 
teen years. 

The  Act  provides  that,  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  employed  i)ersons,  the  classes,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  shall  not  be  held  in  any  holiday 
or  half -holiday  period.  Employers  have  taken 
up  the  scheme  with  that  recommendation  in 
mind,  and  as  a  general  rule  their  employees 
who  come  within  the  prescribed  ages  are  at- 
tending classes  during  working  hours  and 
receiving  full-time  pay. 

Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell  have  estab- 
lished a  school  on  their  premises  for  girls,  who 
attend  it  from  seven  to  eight  hours  a  week. 
In  this  case  a  part  of  the  instruction  falls 
outside  working  hours.  Messrs.  Macfarlane, 
Lang,  and  Co.,  have  about  120  girl  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
yearis,  who  carry  out  a  large  part  of  their 
studies  during  the  firms  time.  Classes  have 
been  organized  also  by  Messrs,  Self  ridge  and 
Messrs.  Harrods.  The  former  firm  has  be- 
tween 800  and  1,000  employees,  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  who 
study  for  about  eight  hours  a  week.  The 
number  of  Messrs.  Harrods*  employees  so 
engaged  is  about  500. 

Messrs.  Tootal,  Broadhurst,  and  Lee  estab- 
lished a  school  for  their  junior  worki)eople  in 
the  summer  of  1918,  and  have  a  scheme  for 
its  extension,  so  that  those  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  may  be  included  among 
the  pupils.  The  employees  attend  classes 
from  two  to  three  hours  a  day.    In  many 


cases  it  has  been  found  possible  to  include 
vocational  training  in  the  curriculum  of  stud- 
ies, and  some  employers  have  arranged  for 
the  recognition  of  this  as  contributing  towards 
the  serving  of  apprenticeship. 

A  program  drawn  up  by  the  Birmingham 
Education  Committee  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  30  of  these  continuation  schools 
divided  between  the  workers  in  10  trades, 
together  with  nine  schools  of  a  non- vocational 
character.  The  first  of  these  schools  is  al- 
ready open  at  Aston,  and  it  is  expected  that 
six  more  will  be  started  this  year.  About  400 
boys  have  been  attending  the  Aston  School, 
drawn  from  14  different  firms. 

An  ambitious  scheme  of  instruction  has 
been  arranged  by  the  Metropolitan- Vickers 
Company,  Limited.  In  Dewsbury  16  firms 
have  combined  to  form  a  school,  and  six 
teachers  are  employed  in  teaching  500  scholars. 
An  elaborate  staff  training  college  exists  for 
the  employees  of  Messrs,  Lever  Brothers, 
Limited,  at  Port  Sunlight.  Messrs.  Oadbury 
have  classes  graded  for  workers  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  sixteen 
and  eighteen,  and  for  those  of  over  eighteen 
years. 

MEDICAL    EDUCATION    IN    PEKING 

The  Pel^ng  Union  Medical  College,  founded 
in  1906,  was  maintained  by  American  and 
British  missionary  associations  until  1916, 
when  its  control  was  transferred  to  the  China 
Medical  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
and  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  British 
Medical  Journal  states  that  during  the  past 
five  years  the  accommodation  for  students  and 
the  organization  of  the  teaching  have  been 
greatly  improved.  The  pre-medical  school  was 
opened  in  1917,  the  medical  school  in  1919; 
the  new  hospital  and  the  training  school  for 
nurses  will  be  ready  this  year.  As  a  rule  the 
students,  who  are  of  Chinese  nationality,  are 
to  begin  their  course  of  training  with  three 
years'  study  in  the  pre-medical  school,  which 
has  accommodation  for  thirty-five;  they  will 
be  selected  by  examination.  English  is  the 
language  used,  and  instruction  is  given   in 
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biology,  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
Chinese,  English,  and  one  other  modern  Eu- 
rox>ean  language.  A  certificate  of  graduation 
qualifies  the  successful  student  for  admission 
without  further  examination  to  the  medical 
school,  where  the  normal  course  lasts  five 
years,  including  one  year  spent  either  as  a 
hospital  interne,  or  as  an  advanced  laboratory 
worker.  The  staff  of  the  medical  school  con- 
sists of  thirty-three  medical  men,  of  whom 
eight  are  Chinese;  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
anatomical  section  is  responsible  for  the 
teaching  of  histology,  and  also  offers  optional 
courses  in  comparative  neurology,  compara- 
tive dental  anatomy,  physical  anthropology 
and  hematology.  Materia  medica,  pharma- 
cology and  toxicology  are  taught  in  the  same 
department  as  physiology.  The  teaching  of 
Chinese,  English,  and  French  or  German,  is 
continued.  Opportunity  is  offered  to  a  small 
number  of  students  to  earn  a  part  of  their 
expenses  by  service  in  the  college  libraries 
and  laboratories.  A  hostel  is  provided,  and 
there  is  a  department  of  social  and  religious 
work.  The  schools  are  open  to  women  stu- 
dents, who  may  live,  together  with  certain 
women  members  of  the  staff,  in  a  special 
hostel. 

MOTION    PICTURES    FOR    AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reports  that  it  is  using  the  motion 
picture  in  a  great  many  ways.  Films  already 
made  cover  112  agricultural  subjects.  There 
are  460  reels,  or  more  than  460,000  feet  of  film 
available  for  distribution.  All  of  this  film  is 
in  circulation,  must  of  it  constantly.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  more  than  700,000 
persons  saw  one  or  more  of  these  films. 

Suppose  a  county  agent  is  showing  a  group 
of  farmers  how  to  construct  a  wooden  silo — 
with  the  motion-picture  outfit  he  can  show 
them  in  16  minutes  what  it  would  take  him 
days  to  show  by  actual  demonstration.  Sup- 
pose a  home  demonstration  agent  wishes  to 
show  a  model  kitchen  in  Massachusetts  to  a 
group  of  farm  women  in  Nebraska.  A  trip 
from  the  Great  Plains  to  the  North  Atlantic 


is  not  necessary.  The  thing  can  be  done  in  a 
few  minutes  with  the  motion-picture  pro- 
jector and  a  reel  of  films. 

The  films  were  in  use  not  only  by  the  ex- 
tension workers  and  other  employees  of  the 
department,  but  by  state  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, farm  bureaus,  chambers  of  commerce, 
womens  clubs,  and  various  other  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  commercial  motion-picture 
houses. 

Persons  desiring  to  use  any  of  these  films 
can  borrow  them  if  they  comply  with  some 
necessary  regulations.  Applications  can  be 
made  through  the  county  agent,  the  director 
of  extension  of  state  agricultural  colleges,  or 
any  other  officially  cooperating  agency.  The 
borrower  does  not  have  to  pay  anything  for 
the  use  of  the  film  except  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  whole  matter  is  explained  in  detail  in 
Department  Circular  114,  which  has  just  been 
printed  and  copies  of  which  may  be  had  free. 
This  circular  gives  a  list  of  all  the  motion - 
picture  reels;  it  explains  in  detail  the  borrow- 
ing process;  it  outlines  the  procedure  for 
those  who  would  rather  buy  than  borrow;  it 
tells  how  to  select  a  projector  and  set  forth 
the  advantages  of  the  various  kinds;  it  dis- 
cusses lights  and  screens,  and  it  gives  defi- 
nitions of  words  that  motion-picture  users 
should  know. 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  IN  TEXAS 

It  is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
that  a  special  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  to 
increase  salaries  of  public-school  teachers  was 
passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  legislature. 
This  was  in  addition  to  the  state  appropria- 
tion previously  made  of  the  proceeds  of  Sj-mill 
tax  and  the  special  appropriation  for  rural 
schools  of  $2,000,000  a  year.  The  state  per 
capita  apportionment  has  been  raised  from 
$8.60  in  1919-20  to  $14.50  in  1920-21.  This 
increase  is  partly  due  to  a  tax  upon  oil  cor- 
X>orations. 

In  addition,  an  appropriation  of  about 
$1,000,000  was  made  to  increase  salaries  of 
teachers  in  state  colleges.  County  superin- 
tendents were  granted  an  increase  of  salary 
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varying  from  33i  to  668  per  cent.,  and  their  al- 
lowanoe  for  traveling  expenses  was  increased 
60  per  cent.  Also,  the  county  school  boards 
were  empowered  to  employ  an  office  assistant 
for  the  county  superintendent,  a  position  for 
which  no  provision  was  made  in  the  past 

The  legislature  also  passed  a  bill  revising 
the  laws  in  regard  to  the  certification  of 
teachers.  This  provides  for  a  choice  of  sub- 
jects for  examination,  places  more  emphasis 
upon  professional  training,  and  permits  reci- 
procity with  other  states. 

At  the  general  election  on  November  2, 
Texas  will  vote  upon  a  proposed  ainendment 
to  the  constitution,  whereby  each  school  dis- 
trict will  be  permitted  to  vote  for  its  schools 
such  support  as  it  deems  necessary.  The  dis- 
trict tax  limit  under  the  present  constitution 
is  5  mills. 

During  the  month  of  October,  Texas  will 
hold  a  state-wide  educational  campaign,  the 
purposes  of  which  are  to  carry  the  amendment, 
to  inform  parents  as  to  the  school  situation, 
and  to  arouse  interest,  enthusiasm  and  state 
pride  for  better  schools.  This  "  Better  Schools 
Campaign"  will  be  managed  on  the  plan  of 
the  big  war  drives.  A  campaign  fund  of  ap- 
proximately $60,000  was  raised  by  means  of 
a  state-wide  tag  day,  held  on  May  1. 

THE    NEW    YORK    CITY    COOPERATIVE    HIGH 
SCHOOL 

A  HIGH  school  that  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  has  just  been  opened  in  New  York  City. 
The  pupils  are  employed  in  department  stores 
and  other  businesses,  who  work  at  their  usual 
vocation  for  a  week  and  then,  on  alternate 
weeks,  attend  the  classes  of  the  high  school. 
As  principal  of  the  school  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  appointed  R.  Percy  Bumham.  No 
name  has  been  officially  selected  for  the  new 
organization,  for  the  present,  but  it  will  be 
designated  as  the  Cooperative  High  School. 
A  Emerson  Palmer,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  says: 

Cooperative  dasees  of  high  school  grade  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
last  five  years.  During  the  last  school  year  about 
1,250  pupils  took  the  cooperative  course  in  eleven 


high  schools  and  fourteen  teachers  were  employed 
as  coordinators. 

There  will  really  be  two  cooperative  schools  con- 
ducted in  the  new  building.  Five  hundred  pupils, 
constituting  School  A,  will  attend  one  week,  and 
the  following  week  will  be  in  offices,  stores,  etc., 
while  another  500,  making  up  School  B,  will  take 
their  places  in  the  school  building.  Only  one  set 
of  teachers  will  be  employed. 

The  arrangement  will  be  economical  for  the  edu- 
cational system.  The  salaries  of  the  fourteen  co- 
ordinators for  the  coming  school  year  amount  to 
$59,450,  but  only  half  that  number  will  now  be 
required.  A  saving  of  teachers'  salaries  to  the 
amount  of  $7,600  a  year  will  be  effected  by  the 
transfer  of  elementary  pupils  out  of  Public  School 
44;  also  the  services  of  a  principal  will  not  be 
required  for  the  remaining  elementary  pupils,  as  a 
teacher  in  charge  will  be  assigned,  resulting  in  a 
further  saving  of  $1,150. 

The  building  at  Hubert  and  CoUistor  Streets  is 
comparatively  new  and  in  good  condition;  it  is  in 
a  business  district  where  cooperative  pupils  can 
easily  be  placed;  it  is  pronounced  convenient  for 
salesmanship  classes  in  department  stores,  and  it 
is  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  being 
reached  by  the  Seventh  Avenue  and  Broadway  Sub- 
ways, the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Avenue  elevated  roads, 
and  only  twelve  minutes'  walk  from  the  subway 
under  Lexington  Avenue. 

The  plan  for  the  new  cooperative  high  school  has 
received  the  support  of  the  Department  Stores 
Association,  of  which  Percy  Straus  is  president. 
This  association  has  given  evidence  recently  of  its 
belief  in  cooperative  education  by  contributing 
$125,000  to  New  York  University  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  courses  in  that  institution  on  a  co- 
operative basis. 

The  1,000  pupils  to  be  trained  in  the  new  school 
will  be  taken  from  the  high  schools  heretofore 
offering  the  cooperative  course,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  will  be  those  who  have  finished  two  years  in 
high  school.  Later  on,  when  more  rooms  in  the 
building  are  available,  it  is  possible  that  pupils 
will  be  enrolled  at  an  earlier  stage.  Some  of  the 
congestion  in  the  high  schools  will  be  relieved  by 
the  withdrawal  of  1,000  pupils. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  SPECIAL  commission  appointed  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  to  -investigate  the 
question  of  teachers'  salaries  has  filed  its  re- 
port, signed  by  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  state  corn- 
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missioner  of  education,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, and  by  the  other  members,  Arthur  N. 
Holcombe,  Albert  H.  Imnan,  James  E.  Mo- 
Connell,  Mary  McSkinmion  and  James  H. 
Van  Sickle.  The  specific  recommendations  of 
the  report  are: 

The  oommiBfiion  believes  that  any  legislation 
dealing  with  the  subject  placed  before  it  should 
seek  to  set  higher  minimum  salaries,  and  to  extend 
the  operation  of  the  principle  already  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  equalization  of  the  burden  of  the 
cost  of  school  support.  The  legislation  should  aim 
in  the  direction  of  providing  for  all  schools, 
whether  urban  or  rural,  a  certain  high  level  of 
teaching  eervice.  Without  a  larger  measure  of 
state  support,  his  level  of  service  can  not  be  at- 
trained.  Having  this  purpose  in  view,  the  following 
recommendations  are  submitted: 

1.  That  Chapter  197  of  the  General  Acts  of  1918, 
an  act  to  establish  a  minimum  salary  for  certain 
school  teachers,  be  so  amended  that  the  minimum 
legal  salary  shall  be  raised  from  $550  to  not  less 
than  $800,  and  that  the  exemption  of  towns  having 
less  than  one  million  dollars  valuation  from  the 
operation  of  this  law  toe  removed.  Investigation 
shows  that  about  1,450,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  entire  state  are  now  receiving  less  than 
$800. 

2.  That  Chapter  363  of  the  General  Acts  of 
1919  be  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  So  that  the  minimum  salaries  stipulated  in 
the  act,  namely,  $650,  $750  and  $850,  be  raised  to 
not  less  than  $800,  $900  and  $1,000  respectively, 
and  that  the  state  aid  the  local  communities  in 
meeting  these  higher  salaries  by  increasing  the  re- 
imbursements provided  for  in  the  aforesaid  act 
from  $100,  $150  and  $200  per  teacher  to  not  less 
than  $250,  $300  and  $350,  respectively. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  upward  movement  in 
teachers'  salaries,  and  the  assistance  given  by  the 
state  to  rural  towns,  hardly  more  than  two  thousand 
teachers  in  Massachusetts  are  now  receiving  less 
than  $850  per  year,  whereas  two  years  ago,  nearly 
two  thousand  teachers  were  receiving  less  than  $550. 
The  commission  is  convinced,  however,  that  much 
more  progress  must  be  made  in  this  direction.  The 
tangible  rewards  of  teaching  have  been  too  low. 
The  salaries  paid  have  not  afforded  adequate  recog- 
nition of  investments  in  time  and  money  which 
teachers  make  to  secure  the  necessary  preparation 
for  teaching. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Stuart  S.  Courtis  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  the  Detroit  Normal  College. 

M.  S.  Pitman  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  department  of  elementary  education  at  the 
Ypsilanti  Normal  College,  Michigan. 

Superintendent  E.  Aston  Smith,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Evanston,  HI. 

Mr.  H.  T.  MoKiNNEY,  of  Champaign,  IlL, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Aurora,  HI.,  to  succeed  S.  K.  McDowell  who 
goes  to  Bloomington. 

Lynn  B.  MoMullen,  director  of  the  train- 
ing school  of  the  Colorado  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  Greeley,  succeeds  J.  O.  Creager  as 
president  of  the  Arizona  State  Normal  School. 
.  Dr.  Orlando  BL  Hollister,  principal  of 
Goddard  Seminary  of  Vermont,  succeeds 
Clarence  P.  Quimby  as  president  of  Westbrook 
Seminary,  Maine. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  K.  Brackett,  after  sixteen  years 
of  service  as  director  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  and  professor  of  social  economy  in  Sim- 
mons College,  has  been  made  professor  emeri- 
tus. His  place  will  be  taken  by  Dr.  Stuart  A- 
Queen,  now  associate  professor  in  Qoucher 
College. 

,  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  who,  by  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  Yale  University,  is 
serving  as  director  of  the  Bishop  Museum, 
Honolulu,  has  returned  to  New  Haven,  and 
:will  resume  his  university  work  for  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year. 

Dr.  Robert  Stewart,  who  has  for  the  past 
five  years  been  associated  with  the  late  Dr. 
Cyril  G.  Hopkins  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
as  professor  of  soil  fertility,  has  resigned  his 
positons  to  accept  the  deanship  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Nevada. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Hathaway,  since  1891  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  Bose  Polytechnic 
Institute,  has  retired  from  active  service. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  I.  P.  Sousley,  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Collega 

Professor  Frederick  Slocum  has  returned 
to  Wesleyan  University  as  professor  of  astron- 
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omy  and  director  of  the  Van  Vleck  Observa- 
tory. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  opened  its 
sixty-sixth  year  on  September  16  with  an  ad- 
dress by  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  who  out- 
lined the  military  policy  to  be  followed  during 
the  year  by  all  land  grant  coU^e. 

Charles  P.  Norton  has  resigned  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  He  was 
elected  vice-chancellor  in  1906  and  chancellor 
in  1909.  During  the  summer  the  imiversity 
received  several  gifts  preliminary  to  its  cam- 
paign for  endowment  and  buildings,  which 
will  be  undertaken  in  October.  O.  E.  Foster 
gave  $400,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  chem- 
istry building,  and  anonymous  friend  gave 
$260,000  toward  endowment,  and  from  another 
anonymous  contributor  came  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  library  building. 

It  is  stated  in  the  School  Board  Journal 
that  a  complete  survey  of  the  public-school 
system  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  been  ordered 
by  the  board  of  education  in  response  to 
charges  that  the  cost  of  education  is  abnor- 
mally high.  A  committee  representing  the 
board  of  education,  the  conmion  council,  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  will  have  charge 
of  the  work. 

Acting  Mayor  Vemor,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  vetoed  the  resolution  calling  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  $300  to  the  teachers  in 
the  form  of  a  bonus  dating  back  to  January 
first.  The  acting  mayor,  in  a  communication 
to  the  board,  declared  that  payment  of  the 
bonus  is  illegal  and  that  no  funds  have  been 
properly  provided  for  the  payment. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York 
City  the  number  of  students  studying  Spanish 
will  be  a'bout  30,000,  or  40  per  cent.;  of  those 
studying  French  about  20,000,  or  26  per  cent ; 
of  those  studying  Latin  14,000,  or  18  per 
cent.,  and  of  those  studying  G^erman  300,  or 
less  than  a  half  of  1  per  cent.  The  ban  on 
teaching  German  in  the  public  schools  has 
expired.  The  nmnber  of  pupils  studying 
German  has  decreased  from  about  24,000  in 
1917  to  the  present  small  number.    Spanish 


has  increased  from  about  13,000  to  about 
30,(»0. 

Teachers  of  Spanish  in  the  schools  of 
Detroit  and  vicinity  have  organized  the  Mich- 
igan Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish. 

According  to  L.  W.  Williams,  secretary  of 
the  appointment  committee  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  HI.,  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  1,500  high  school  teachers  this 
fall.  Although  salaries  have  been  increased, 
only  300  graduates  having  been  secured  to 
fill  positions.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
manual  training  and  science  teachers. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  from  San  Fran- 
cisco :  "  There  is  an  enlarged  attempt  to  clean 
the  school  system  of  politics.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  present  move  was  the  bringing 
of  charges  against  a  high-school  principal  by 
the  city  superintendent  Following  a  trial  be- 
fore the  board  of  education  the  principal  was 
dismissed.  A  number  of  citizens  realizing 
that  the  time  was  at  hand  to  change  the  system 
as  it  is  now  operated  in  the  interests  of 
politics,  met  and  organized  the  Public  School 
Defense  Association.  The  pupils  of  the  high 
school  from  which  the  principal  had  been 
dismissed,  walked  out  on  strike  in  sympathy 
with  their  former  principal.  A  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  in  one  of  the  largest  buildings 
of  the  cfty,  which  was  packed  to  overflowing, 
and  was  addressed  by  some  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  state.  Eesolutions  were  passed 
asking  the  resignation  of  the  present  Board  of 
Education  which  includes  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  An  amendment  is  pro- 
posed to  the  city  charter  which  will  make  the 
local  system  compare  with  that  of  the  more 
modem  systems  of  other  large  cities  of  this 
country.  The  five  city  daily  pai)ers  have 
given  much  publicity  to  conditions  as  they 
exist.'' 

Petitions  from  socialists  asking  for  the 
right  to  establish  a  imiversity  in  Mexico  City 
have  been  rejected  by  Provisional  President 
de  la  Huerta,  who  took  this  action  on  the 
groimd  that  the  institution  would  be  a 
political  school  and  used  for  the  dissemina- 
tion  of  Bolshevik  doctrines. 
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Owing  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  Jewish 
students  from  Budapest  University  the  ^ews 
of  Budapest  have  decided  to  found  a  Jewish 
University  of  Budapest,  expecting  to  receive 
support  from  Hungarian-American  Jews  in 
New  York. 

Thousands  of  women  and  children  in  France 
are  learning  to  can  in  the  American  way  this 
year.  All  classes,  from  the  peasant  in  the  cot- 
tage to  the  lady  in  the  chateau,  are  being 
reached  by  the  four  American  canning  spe- 
cialists who  are  giving  the  canning  demonstra- 
tions. This  is  the  second  year  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  lent 
canning  specialists  to  the  French  government 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  French  people 
the  American  art  of  home  canning  and  dry- 
ing. The  same  group  has  been  sent  both 
years.  The  first  demonstration  thi^  year  was 
given  early  in  June  at  a  chateau  near  Ver- 
sailles. At  this  demonstration  an  exhibit  was 
also  held  of  the  products  which  were  put  up 
during  the  past  year  by  French  housewives 
under  the  instruction  of  the  French  teachers 
who  attended  the  school  conducted  by  the 
Americans  in  1919.  Several  commercial  can- 
ners  competed  with  the  home  canners  for  the 
prizes,  but  the  housewives  carried  off  the 
bronze  medal — ^the  first  prize.  At  Morsain 
large  numbers  of  farm  girls  attended  the  dem- 
onstration given  there  and  carefully*  watched 
each  step  in  the  canning  of  cherries,  peas,  and 
beans,  in  the  drying  of  peas  and  beans,  and 
in  the  extraction  of  pectin  to  use  in  jelly 
making.  All  during  June,  July  and  August 
the  little  group  of  Americans  moved  from 
place  to  place  in  France,  teaching  those  who 
were  anxious  to  learn  the  American  methods. 
The  work  was  carried  by  them  into  practically 
every  section  of  France. 

In  mapping  out  an  educational  policy  to  be 
entered  upon  immediately,  Peru  is  asking  for 
American  educators  to  aid  in  the  working  out 
of  an  efficient  system.  For  the  purpose  of 
getting  government  assistance  in  appointing 
the  30  or  more  men  who  are  needed  for  or- 
ganization of  schools  and  imiversities  in  Peru. 
Dr.  Harry  Irwin  Bard,  adviser  to  the  Peruvian 


government  in  educational  matters,  who  is 
staying  at  the  Columbia  University  Club,  Kew 
York  City,  is  making  the  arrangements. 

The  Massachusetts  branch  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  meeting  at  Lynn  on  Au- 
gust 3,  passed  resolutions  as  follows: 

Whereas,  all  Boston  high-school  teachers,  with- 
out regard  to  sex,  are  obliged  to  meet  the  same 
requirements  in  preparation  and  to  pass  the  same 
examinations  for  the  same  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  the  school  work  is  in  fact  assigned 
without  regard  to  sex;  and 

Whereas,  salaries  of  all  women  teachers  in  the 
Boston  high  schools  are  less  for  the  same  work 
than  the  salaries  paid  to  the  men  teachers  in  the 
aforesaid  schools;  and 

Whereas,  the  salaries  of  women,  heads  of  de- 
partments in  the  aforesaid  schools  are  much  leas 
than  the  salaries  of  men  in  subordinate  positions  in 
the  same  departments;  therefore  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  in  all  justice  the  remuneration  of 
all  Boston  high  school  teachers  be  the  same,  with- 
out regard  to  sex.    And  it  is  further 

Besolved,  That  the  bill  for  equal  pay  entered  by 
the  high  school  women  teachers  of  Boston  be 
known  as  a  state  branch  bill. 


SPECIAL  CORRSSPONDENCE 

MAJOR   SUBJECTS  AT   STANFORD   UNIVERSITY 

Stanford  University  has  just  made  the  first 
important  modification  in  its  characteristic 
major  department  system  since  it  was  opened 
in  1891,  with  that  system  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  its  educational  plan.  Beginning 
with  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  next 
October  students  entering  the  university,  in- 
stead of  enrolling  as  members  of  particular 
departments  at  once,  will  for  two  years  be  con- 
sidered students  of  the  university  as  a  ^hole 
and  will  not  become  identified  with  any  one 
of  the  twenty-eight  distinct  departments  of 
instruction  until  the  beginning  of  their  third 
year  in  college.  An  exception  is  made  in  the 
case  of  students  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ments who  will,  as  heretofore,  register  at  the 
beginning  of  their  courses  as  members  of  those 
major  departments. 

Freshmen  and  sophomores,  by  the  plan  just 
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adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the  university  and 
approved  by  the  board  of  trustees,  will  con- 
stitute a  lower  division,  and  the  lower  division 
will  be  under  the  administrative  committee  of 
the  faculty,  which  is  already  at  work  on  its 
task.  This  committee,  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessors J.  P.  Mitchell,  of  the  chemistry  de- 
partment, and  Professors  B.  O.  Foster,  Latin; 
E.  P.  Lesley,  mechanical  engineering;  V.  J. 
West,  political  science,  and  M.  S.  Wildman, 
economics,  will  have  charge  of  enrolling  all 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  making  siire  that 
required  and  desirable  coiirses  are  offered  and 
that  the  schedule  of  classes  is  arranged  so  as 
to  avoid  conflicts  so  far  as  possible  between 
courses  that  will  be  taken  by  large  numbers  of 
lower  division  students. 

Stanford  by  these  modifications  is  not  aban- 
doning the  major  subject  system,  which  is  Dr. 
Jordan's  great  contribution  to  educational 
method  in  university  instruction  and  in  the 
application  of  which  the  university  was  a 
pioneer,  but  is  merely  modifying  it  in  such  a 
way  as  more  nearly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  are 
entering  the  university  with  preparation  or 
ambitions  which  can  be  met  better  by  the  foun- 
dation of  a  liberal  education  during  the  first 
two  years  of  their  course  than  by  entering  a 
once  upon  any  more  highly  specialized  course 
of  training.  These  first  two  years  will  thus 
form  the  basis  of  intensified  specialization  dur- 
ing the  upper  class  years. 

The  theory  of  the  major  department  system 
has  been  that  each  student,  selecting  his  major 
subject,  is  required  to  take  one  third  of  hU 
work  in  the  university  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  his  chosen  department  the 
remainin^r  two  thirds  being  distributed  among 
any  subjects  of  instruction  offered  in  accord 
ance  with  his  own  desires  or  needs  and  with 
the  advice  or  under  the  general  supervision  of 
his  major  department.  The  modification  of 
this  system  throws  the  required  one  third  of 
his  university  more  largely  into  the  two  upper 
class  year  than  heretofore. 

The  major  department  system  applied  to 
students  from  the  beginning  of  their  college 
course  has  had  some  advantages  for  students 


whose  minds  were  already  made  up  that  they 
wanted  specialized  training  for  definite  pro- 
fessions. But  even  with  these  cases  there  will 
be  advantages,  it  is  thought,  in  assuring  such 
students  of  the  foundations  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation as  the  basis  for  more  intensified  spe- 
cialization later  on.  Moreover,  there  are 
growing  niunbers  of  students  entering  the  uni- 
versity seeking  education  for  careers  which  do 
not  call  for  the  specialized  training  of  pro- 
fessional departments — such  careers,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  of  manufacturers,  business 
men,  librarians,  and  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
suits— and  of  students  whose  minds  are  not 
yet  made  up  as  to  what  their  life  work  will  be. 

For  all  these  students  the  effort  will  be  to 
see  that  they  receive  instruction  in  subjects 
which  every  educated  man  ought  to  have  some 
knowledge  of,  and  that  during  their  two  lower 
division  years  they  come  into  some  contact 
with  all  the  main  divisions  of  knowledge  and 
intellectual  activity. 

Under  the  new  plan  there  are  certain  spe- 
cific requirements  and  certain  general  re- 
quirements which  a  student  must  meet  before 
enrolling  as  a  member  of  a  major  department 
at  the  b^inning  of  his  junior  year.  Some  of 
these  requirements  may  be  met  partly  during 
his  preparatory  school  course  and  partly  dur- 
ing his  college  years  and  some  of  them  are 
required  oourses  during  his  first  two  college 
years.  In  addition  he  must  meet  and  present 
for  admission  to  the  university  the  present  re- 
quirements in  English  composition  and  the 
two  high  school  units  in  English  now  pre- 
scribed by  the  California  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

After  entering  the  university  the  student  is 
required  in  his  f resftiman  year  to  take  a  course 
in  problems  of  citizenship  and  in  his  sopho- 
more year  a  course  in  English  composition. 
In  addition  to  these  a  given  amount  of  natural 
science,  history  and  foreign  languages  must  be 
taken  in  high  school  or  in  the  university  or 
partly  in  each. 

Furthermore,  during  each  of  his  first  two 
years  in  the  university  every  student  will  be 
required  to  distribute  his  work  so  as  to  include 
a  specified  amount  of  language,  and  literature 
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of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  and  of 
social  sciences. 

Any  underclass  student  ^ose  mind  is  defi- 
nitely made  up  as  to  the  major  department  he 
intends  to  enter  in  his  junior  year  will  be 
sent  to  this  department  for  advice  as  to 
courses -he  should  take  during  his  first  two 
years.  Each  department  is  given  the  right  to 
establish  such  prerequisites  as  seem  desirable 
to  it  for  admission  to  its  course  as  a  major 
student. 

Students  of  engineering  will  continue  to  reg- 
ister as  major  students  of  those  departments  at 
the  beginning  of  Aeir  college  course.  They 
will  be  required,  as  other  students,  to  take  the 
special  required  lower  division  studies  and  to 
distribute  their  work  over  the  three  divisions 
of  knowledge,  but  their  study  cards  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  departments  instead  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  because  by  general  consent 
these  departments  under  the  old  system  con- 
trolled their  students'  time  more  fully  than 
other  departments,  because  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  require  a  close-knit  series  of  prelimi- 
nary and  professional  courses  to  fit  them  for 
engineering  within  five  years.  The  exception 
in  the  case  of  these  departments  is  a  compro- 
mise, more  general  work  being  prescribed,  but 
the  direction  of  the  remainder  of  the  students' 
courses  being,  for  these  special  reasons,  re- 
tained by  the  departments.  In  time  it  is  likely 
that  the  engineering  courses  will  extend  over 
six  years  for  the  engineer  degree,  in  which  case 
it  would  not  be  so  necessary  for  tiiem  to  begin 
their  more  specialized  work  so  early. 


Everett  W.  Smith 


Stanford  Univiesitt 


DISCUSSION    AND    CORRESPONDENCE 

A  SCHOOL  BANK 

A  RECENT  law  in  Ohio  has  made  compulsory 
the  teaching  of  thrift.  It  was  partly  in  order 
to  comply  with  this  requirement  that  the  Ken- 
nard  Savings  Society  was  established  in  March 
of  this  year  in  Kennard  Junior  High  School. 
Up  to  this  time  attempts  to  induce  the  1,260 
students  to  buy  stamps  and  save  had  met  with 
only  sporadic  success.    During  the  two  years 


the  school  had  been  in  operation  the  thrift 
ideal  had  been  held  up  before  the  students  by 
the  faculty.  With  the  savings  bank  it  has  been 
handed  to  the  students  and  they  are  upholding 
it  with  far  greater  success  than  ever  was 
achieved  by  the  older  group. 

The  8A  commercial  class,  consisting  of  thirty 
members,  has  always  been  the  roustabout  class 
of  the  school.  It  has  helped  in  the  school  office;, 
done  all  kinds  of  filing  for  the  school,  has 
written  letters,  cut  stencils,  done  bookkeeping 
for  various  activities,  deposited  money  in  the 
bank  when  any  branch  of  the  school  wanted 
money  deposited,  but  up  to  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  bank  it  had  never  found  itself 
with  a  real  purpose.  Then  came  the  idea  of 
establishing  the  bank  and  turning  all  of  the 
work  over  to  this  class. 

In  the  large  main  hall  on  first  fioor  a  booth 
was  built  Here  each  day  during  the  two  noon 
hours  members  of  the  class  act  as  tellers  and 
accept  amounts  as  low  as  ^ve  cents.  The  first 
day  the  deposits  amouritei  to  only  twenty 
doUarfi  but  this  represented  the  savings  of  more 
than  100  young  citizens.  And,  strange  as  it 
seemed  to  the  skeptical  ones,  the  deposits 
kept  up. 

On  account  of  tKe^stringency  of  the  banking 
laws  a  school  can  j^pt^-conduct  an  institution 
called  a  bank.  The  Ohio  War  Savings  Society 
has,  however,  a  plan  which  we  seized  upon  in 
lieu  of  the  ordinary  arrangement  A  folder 
the  size  of  the  regulation  bank  book  has  on  the 
two  inside  pages  eighty  squares.  Eubber 
stamps  also  provided  by  the  society,  are  used 
to  print  buffaloes,  each  representing  ^Ye  cents, 
on  these  squares.  Students  make  deposits  only 
in  multiples  of  five.  Instead  of  deposit  slips 
the  students  stamp  duplicate  bank  books,  indi- 
cating in  ink  on  each  square  the  date  of  deposit 
and  the  initials  of  the  person  receiving  the 
money.  These  duplicate  books  are  filed  alpha- 
betically and  are  always  easy  of  access.  When 
a  student's  book  is -full  he  brings  it  to  the 
bank  with  the  required. number  of  additional 
cents  and  receives  a  war  savings  stamp.  The 
plan  has  proved  much  more  popular  than  the 
one  of  buying  thrift  stamps  to  be  saved  up 
until  enough  have  been  collected  to  obtain  a 
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war  savings  stamp.  Under  the  latter  plan 
many  thrift  stamps  were  lost  and  students  were 
discouraged  in  their  attempts  to  save.  Here 
the  money  is  perfectly  safe  and  the  proud 
owner  of  a  war  savings  stamp  usually  takes  it 
at  once  to  a  safe  place  to  allow  it  to  grow  into 
the  coveted  five  dollars.  Practically  every  day 
some  student  brings  in  from  one  to  three  or 
four  stray  thrift  stamps  and  gladly  opens  an 
account  w;here  he  feels  that  his  money  is  safe. 

At  the  regular  commercial  class  period  near 
the  end  of  the  day  items  are  placed  in  the 
cash  book  and  all  deposits  and  withdrawals  of 
the  day  are  posted  in  the  card  index  ledger. 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  tellers  for  that 
day  takes  the  day's  deposits  to  the  Woodland 
Avenue  Bank  for  safe  keeping.  In  order  that 
all  students  may  have  an  opportunity  to  act  in 
the  various  capacities  no  one  is  allowed  to  act 
as  teller  two  days  in  succession.  In  the  book- 
keeping department  of  the  bank  pupils  are  as- 
signed to  specific  functions.  While  some  are 
opening  new  ledger  accounts  others  are  x>osting 
the  various  items  of  the  day  and  still  others 
are  auditing  the  day's  business. 

In  order  to  get  the  bank  project  before  the 
school  the  class  organized  itself  into  an  ad- 
vertising club,  meeting  one  half  hour  of  the 
class  period  twice  a  week.  Here  it  meets  as  a 
regularly  organized  club  and  transacts  business 
not  as  school  children  but  as  business  men  and 
women.  The  club  has  named  itself,  "The 
Youngest  Advertisers  in  America."  Some  of 
the  ideas  advanced  are  unique  to  say  the  least, 
and  show  the  need  of  more  young  blood  in 
many  clubs  of  similar  purpose.  For  many  of 
its  depositors  the  bank  is  indebted  to  this  group 
of  young  people,  thinking  along  one  line  with 
a  real  problem  t«  solve. 

We  have  found  that  if  a  pupil  in  the  school 
once  deposits  as  much  as  five  cents  he  is  apt 
to  become  in  a  short  time  an  ardent  supx)orter 
and  booster  for  our  bank.  The  several  sweet- 
shops and  fruit  stands  in  the  vicinity  miss 
many  of  the  nickels  and  dimes  that  formerly 
found  their  way  into  their  tills.  When  a  stu- 
dent's bank  account  reaches  one  dollar  he  be- 
comes automatically  a  stockholder  in  the  bank. 
He  is  now  issued  a  srtock  certificate  printed  in 


the  school  print  shop  and  so  arranged  that  new 
shares  may  be  indicated  on  this  certificate 
when  more  dollars  have  been  added  to  the  ac- 
count. At  the  end  of  four  weeks  a  meeting  of 
stockholders  was  held  and  a  board  of  twelve 
directors  was  elected  from  among  stockholders 
owning  four  shar^  of  stock  or  more.  The  di- 
rectors in  turn  held  a  meeting  and  elected  the 
bank's  officer  from  among  their  number.  A 
more  serious  meeting  of  stockholders  would  be 
difficult  to  find  and  directoiss  of  our  biggest 
banking  institutions  seldom  deliberate  on  the 
choice  of  their  officers  with  more  considera- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  their  trust  Weekly 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  bank  are  handed  to 
the  directors  by  the  officers  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  a  big  meeting  is  held  at  which  the 
larger  plans  for  promoting  business  are  made. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  "Is  this  just 
a  class  problem?  Do  only  a  few  of  the  twelve 
hundred  or  more  students  in  the  school  derive 
any  benefit  therefrom  aside  from  the  always 
laudable  habit  of  thrift?" 

By  no  means.  The  art  department,  in  which 
every  student  in  the  school  is  enrolled,  gave 
two  entire  weeks  to  the  making  of  posters  ad- 
vertising the  bank  and  pointing  out  to  the 
pupils  the  many  advantages  of  practising 
thrift.  Every  student  worked  enthusiastically 
during  this  time  on  one  or  more  posters,  hav- 
ing always  before  him  the  admonition  to 
"  Save  and  Have,"  and  to  place  his  savings  in 
the  Kennard  Bank.  Two  prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  best  posters,  the  first  a  saving  account 
of  two  dollars  and  the  second  of  one  dollar. 
Essays  were  written  on  the  subject  "  Why  We 
Should  Make  the  Kennard  Bank  a  Success." 
Two 'dollar  and  one  dollar  prizes  were  given 
here  as  in  the  poster  contest  It  was  only  a 
short  time  till  some  student  brought  to  the 
office  a  jingle, 

Mary,  Mary  quite  contrary, 

How  does  your  bank  book  growf 

' '  I  save  up  some  pennies  until  I  have  many 
And  then  to  Kennard 's  Bank  I  go." 

This  was  considered  sufficiently  clever  to  merit 
a  place  in  the  principal's  official  bulletin  for 
the  following   day.     Soon  other   and  better 
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rhymes  began  to  arrive  and  those  who  read  the 
bulletin  began  to  look  daily  for  a  rhyme  by 
some  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  bank.  And 
the  effect  on  the  authors  was  remarkable. 
More  than  one  boy  who  had  bjBen  considered 
troublesome  soon  began  to  be  reported  as 
greatly  improved  in  conduct  and  effort  shortly 
after  his  rhyme  had  been  published  and  read 
to  all  the  students  in  the  school.  They  seemed 
to  wake  up  when  they  found  they  could  write 
something  worth  publishing.  So  the  seed  grew, 
the  pupils  watering  and  caring  for  it  and  the 
teachers  doing  little  more  than  peer  through 
the  fence  at  the  brave  young  shoots. 

It  is  easy  to  surmise  the  effect  on  the  school, 
when  a  large  number  of  students  become  so 
vitally  interested  in  a  project.  Every  student 
became  a  booster,  every  stockholder,  director 
and  officer  a  bigger  boosfter  and  the  bank  be- 
came the  personal  affair  of  every  citizen  in 
the  school  community. 

With  the  bank  as  the  center  of  business  the 
main  hall  became  the  business  street  of  the 
school  city.  Soon  a  new  bank  building  was 
needed.  In  addition  to  the  two  windows  in 
the  original  bank  we  now  have  a  window 
labeled  "New  Accounts"  and  another,  "War 
Saving  Stamps."  Counters  have  been  placed 
at  either  end  of  the  bank  building,  where  vari- 
ous articles  are  sold.  Here  the  school  paper  is 
sold  and  there  is  a  central  news  stand  from 
which  carriers  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing and  outside.  Pencils  are  sold  by  one  of 
the  school  clubs  and  articles  manufactured  by 
the  art  department  are  sold  by  another  club. 
Plans  have  been  laid  for  furnishing  all  articles 
needed  in  the  school  and  even  going  outside 
and  bringing  in  some  articles  which  can  be 
sold  cheaper  and  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances in  the  school  community.  Here  gar- 
den enrollments  are  taken,  tickets  for  enter- 
tainments are  handled,  lost  and  found  articles 
find  their  rightful  owners  and  gradually  more 
and  more  transactions  find  a  place  on  "the 
street."  When  these  variations  are  carried  on 
by  the  pupils  themselves  instead  of  by  the 
home  room  teachers  a  different  feeling  be- 
comes manifest  in  regard  to  them.  Young 
people  accept  responsibility  when  it  is  handed 


to  them  in  a  natural  way.  They  learn  to  be 
more  businesslike  and  to  handle  situations 
they  meet  outside  the  walls  of  the  school  build- 
ing. The  best  part  of  the  training  is  that  they 
forget  they  are  in  school. 

We  have  found  here  a  project  which  reaches 
all  departments.    Not  only  does  the  woik  di- 
rectly affect  the  commercial  dei)artment;  hut 
the   mechanical   drawing   department,   which 
drew  the  plans  for  the  bank ;  the  woodworking 
department,  which  built  the  bank  and  made 
the  filing  cases;  the  electric  shop,  which  fur- 
nished the  electric  signs;  the  art  and  English 
departments  in  their  work  in  the  contests  and 
advertising;  the  printing  department,  which 
made  the  stock  certificates  and  printed  matter 
for  the  advertising  club;  the  mathematics  de- 
partment, which  gave  si)ecial  attention  to  the 
subject  of  corporations  and  stock  companies 
at  the  time  the  bank  was  being  oiganized; 
and  thiB  school  as  a  whole,  which  is  constantly 
confronted  with  a  vital  problem  affecting  an 
institution  in  which  every  student  has  a  de- 
gree of  pride. 

Frank  G.  Davis 

Principal,  Ksnnard  Juntos  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


QUOTATIONS 

UNIVERSITY  FINANCE 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  un- 
happy financial  position  of  the  English' uni- 
versities is  beginning  to  attract  the  public 
attention  it  desers^es,  and  both  Parliament 
and  commercial  companies  are  giving  prac- 
tical evidence  of  their  interest.  Before  the 
war  the  universities  were  becoming  embar- 
rassed owing  mainly  to  the  growing  number 
of  the  departments  to  be  stafiped  and  housed. 
During  the  war  the  universities  suffered 
from  a  dearth  of  students'  and  teachers. 
Their  present  difficulties  are  in  part  due  to 
the  very  large  number  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission; the  numbers  are  heater  than  can  be 
coped  with  by  the  existing  staff  of  teachers 
in  the  class-rooms  and  laboratories  available. 
This  is  not  wholly  caused  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  undergraduates  due  to  the  war;  more 
young  men  seem  to  be  seeking  to  enter  the 
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professions,  and  the  number  of  women  stu- 
dents is  immensely  larger  than  ten  years  ago. 
Whether  this  increase  in  the  number  of 
would-be  graduates  is  altogether  healthy  may 
perhaps  be  doubted,  and  the  action  of  some  of 
the  Scottish  universities  in  refusing  appli- 
cants may  be  wholesome  even  for  those  who 
are  disappointed.  Some  such  policy  seems  to 
have  become  incumbent  upon  all  universities, 
since  they  are  not  financially  in  a  x^sitio^ 
materially  to  increase  the  staffs  of  teachers. 
Those  at  present  engaged  in  university  teach- 
ing are,  almost  without  exception,  in  receipt 
of  salaries  which,  with  the  present  purchasing 
power  of  money,  are  quite  inadequate.  A 
recent  inquiry  by  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Teachers  showed  that  the  average  salary 
of  a  professor  was  £800,  of  a  lecturer  £366, 
and  of  an  assistant  lecturer  £250.  The  older 
occupiers  of  chairs  are  in  some  cases  not  en- 
titled to  pensions.  At  the  present  moment, 
therefore,  the  university  problem  is  largely 
one  of  finance.  The  parliamentary  grant  is 
again  to  be  £1,500,000  next  year,  but  it  is  far 
too  small  to  meet  the  very  difficult  position 
now  existing.  In  a  letter  published  in  Nature 
on  August  12,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Leeds  has  stated  that  through 
the  necessary  increases  of  salaries  that  uni- 
versity has  incurred  an  annual  deficit  of 
£25,000,  and  that  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
teachers  of  the  right  tyi)e  it  needs  an  ad- 
ditional income  of  £60,000.  His  conclusion  is 
that  the  parliamentary  grant  should  be  trebled. 
We  believe  this  to  be  necessary,  but  even  were 
the  larger  grant  made  there  would  still  be 
plenty  of  room  for  private,  commercial,  and 
municipal  benefactions. — The  British  Medical 
Journal. 

MONEY    FOR   THE    SCHOOLS 

If  any  evidence  were  needed  of  the  neces- 
sity recently  pointed  out  in  the  Evening  Post, 
of  finding  new  sources  of  revenue  for  public 
education  in  this  country,  the  budget  esti- 
mates adopted  by  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  for  1921  would  supply  it.  The 
total  sum  asked  for  from  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment — $136,493,554 — is 
more  than  the  total  budget  of  the  city  only 


twelve  years  ago.  It  is  more  than  half  of 
the  total  budget  this  year.  The  chief  in- 
creases come  in  the  items  of  teachers'  salaries 
and  new  buildings  and  sites.  The  impressive 
thing  is  that  not  even  the  $46,000,000  re- 
quested for  this  last  item  will  be  adequate  for 
the  mere  immediate  needs  of  the  city  school 
children;  it  is  estimated  that  this  sum  will 
enable  the  city  to  catch  up  about  20  per  cent, 
on  its  building  program,  neglected  during  the 
past  few  years. 

There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  grant- 
ing of  this  budget  substantially  in  toto,  N'ew 
York  City  can  not  afford  to  let  her  schools 
run  down  at  the  rate  th^  have  been  doing. 
Money  can  not  accomplish  everything,  but 
money  is  the  agent  through  which  good  pur- 
poses are  made  effective.  Meanwhile,  there 
ought  to  be  the  widest  i)ossible  discussion  of 
the  reasons  for  the  various  smns  asked.  Only 
when  every  one  understands  why  schools  are 
so  costly — and  why  they  are  going  to  cost  so 
much  more  in  the  future — ^will  the  possibility 
of  adequate  support  of  education  in  this 
country  be  assured. — ^New  York  Evening  Post. 


CREED  OF  A  SCrfbOL  PRINCIPAL^ 

1.  I  REALIZE  that  I  am  imrtly  responsible 
for  the  character  of  hundreds  or  thousandp  of 
school  children.  I  must  share  this  responsi- 
bility with  parents  and  with  teachers. 

Mine  is  an  opportunity  to  serve  these  chil- 
dren in  the  dignified  office  of  principal  of  a 
school.  It  is  an  unusual  opportunity,  extend- 
ing in  many  instances  over  a  number  of  years. 
May  no  child  be  handicapped  in  his  life  by 
any  negligence  or  inefficiency  of  mine. 

2.  I  realize  that  pupils  look  to  the  principal 
with  respect  and  confidence.  He  is  the  big 
man — or  woman — of  their  immediate  ac- 
quaintance. Outside  the  family  circle,  I  am 
perhaps  the  most  influential  person  in  the 
lives  of  children.  Who  can  estimate  this  in- 
fluence? 

3.  I  will  be  a  leader  in  the  community.  I 
will  not  be  a  recluse;  I  will  know  the  men 
and     women     of     the     neighborhood.    They 

1  Suggested  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  commissioner 
of  education,  New  Jersey. 
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shoyld  look  up  to  me  and  respect  me  for  my 
character,  my  attainments  and  my  moral 
leadership. 

4.  I  will  organize  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, which  may  be  a  fruitful  source  of  good 
in  a  school. 

5.  I  will  know  the  course  of  study  and  the 
reasons  imderlying  it. 

6.  I  will  be  a  student  of  education.  An 
elementary  school  principal  may  easily  be- 
come narrow  and  pedantic,  and  I  am  resolved 
that  I  will  not  so  become. 

7.  I  will  inspire  my  teachers  by  being  an 
educational  leader.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  self-improvement  on  my  part, 
owing  to  the  long  vacation  which  the  prin- 
cipal ordinarily  has. 

8.  I  realize  that  teaching  must  be  made  at- 
tractive to  men  and  women  of  high  character. 
One  way  of  making  it  attractive  is  by  having 
more  democracy  in  the  schools.  I  will  not 
object  to  differences  of  opinion  among  teach- 
ers. I  will  rather  encourage  such  diflFerences. 
Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  do  their 
own  thinking. 

9.  I  will  stimulate  and  encourage  teachers 
to  try  well-considered  new  departures  in  their 
schools,  such  as  the  teaching  and  practise  of 
thrift,  coipmunity  singing,  the  problem  method 
of  teaching,  the  use  of  scales  and  measure- 
ments to  test  results  of  teaching,  and  teach- 
ing children  how  to. study. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  deadening 
to  a  wide-awake,  ambitious  teacher,  than  to 
do  school  work  in  the  same  way,  year  after 
year. 

10.  I  will  cooperate  with  teachers,  for  we 
are  partners  in  the  same  educational  enter- 
prise. 

11.  I  will  be  cheerful;  my  stock  of  good 
nature  shall  be  inexhaustible.  I  will  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  my  life  and  see  to  it  that 
cheerful  feeling  radiates  from  my  office. 
Whoever  has  no  zeal  or  enthusiasm  for  his 
task  is  pretty  sure  to  do  it  indifferently. 

I  will  cultivate  my  sense  of  humor.  I  will 
enjoy  a  joke  in  the  schoolroom.  To  be  "  long- 
faced"  is  not  an  asset  in  a  school  principal, 
but  a  liability.  There  is  not  humor  enough 
in  schools. 


12.  I  will  participate  with  the  pupils  in 
their  games  and  other  athletic  exercises. 
This  will  be  good  exercise  for  me  and  ke^ 
me  young.  It  will  set  a  good  example  to 
teachers.  A  principal  is  no  worse  principal 
because  he  is  a  good  baseball  player. 

13.  I  realize  that  one  of  my  duties  is  to 
create  such  conditions  that  teachers  can  do 
their  work  as  free  from  petty  annoyances  as 
possible.  I  will  see,  so  far  as  I  can,  that  nec- 
essary supplies  are  on  hand;  that  teachers  are 
not  burdened  with  duties  which  bdong  to  the 
janitor;  that  their  environment  is  as  happy 
as  it  is  practicable  to  make  it. 

14.  I  will  encourage  teachers  to  be  stu- 
dents, the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  the  ex- 
perienced as  well  as  the  inexperienced.  The 
bane  of  the  schools  is  the  self-satisfied  prin- 
cipal or  teacher.  The  children  should  not  be 
the  qnly  learners  in  a  school. 

f.  In  visiting  schools  my  attitude  before 
teachers  and  children  shall  be  that  of 
making  the  teacher  seem  supreme.  I  wiU  re- 
serve to  myself  the  right  to  criticize  the  work 
of  the  teacher,  but  not,  of  course,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pupils.  I  will  also  not  fail  to 
commend.  I  realize  that  I  am  not  merely  & 
principal  but  a  teacher  as  well — a  kind  of 
head  teacher.  I  believe  that  the  teacher  is 
entitled  to  know  my  opinion  of  her  work. 

"  Sound  criticism,"  James  Bryce  said, 
"seeks  rather  to  discover  and  appreciate 
merits  than  to  note  faults." 

16.  I  will  be  charitable  in  my  judgment, 
particularly  of  young  teachers.  "Charity 
vaunteth  not  itself  .  .  .  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly  and  is  kind." 

17.  I  will  not  abandon  my  leadership  by 
allowing  teachers  to  make  disparaging  re- 
marks about  the  school  system  or  the  board 
of  education.  I  will  insist  upon  their  being 
loyal  to  the  institution  of  which  th^r  are  a 
part. 

18.  I  realize  that  a  principal  must  have 
courage.  Teachers  do  not  have — and  ought 
not  to  have — ^respect  for  a  man  afraid  of  his 
shadow.  I  must  have  well  thought  out  edu- 
cational convictions.  I  know  that  the  office 
has  become  of  late  more  complicated  and  more 
responsible. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCI- 
ENCE SECTION  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE   AI>- 
VANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE^ 

.  The  requirementB  of  the  Act  of  1918  and  the 
endeavor  to  frame  scales  of  salaries  for  teach- 
ers on  a  national  basis  are,  at  present,  absorb- 
ing so  much  of  the  energy  of  those  engaged  in 
educational  administration  that  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  turn  our  attention  from  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  day  to  two  of  the  wider 
aspects  of  our  educational  activities,  which 
belong  to  the  spirit  rather  than  to  the  form  of 
our  educational  systeuL 

It  is  natural  that  in  this  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  I  should  take  first  the  Science  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I 

The  value  to  education  of  science  and  the 
scientific  method  has  hitherto  been  for  the 
most  part  indirect  and  incidental.  It  has  con- 
sisted very  largely  in  deductions  from  another 
branch  of  study,  namely,  psychology,  and  has 
resulted  for  the  most  part  from  the  invasion 
into  education  of  those  who  were  not  them- 
selves educationists.  A  moment  has  now  been 
reached  when  education  itself  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  distinct  department  of  sci- 
ence, when  teachers  themselves  should  become 
scientists. 

There  is  in  this  respect  a  close  anology  be- 
tween education  and  medicine.  Training  the 
mind  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  mind,  just  as 
healing  the  body  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
body.  Thus,  logically,  education  is  based 
upon  psychology,  as  medicine  is  based  on 
anatomy  and  physiology.  And  there  the  text- 
books of  educational  method  are  usually  con- 
tent to  leave  it.    But  medicine  is  much  more 

1  Given  by  Sir  Bobert  Blair,  president  of  the  See- 
tion,  at  Cardiff,  August  24,  1920. 


than  applied  physiology.  It  constitutes  an  in- 
dependent system  of  facts,  gathered  and 
analyzed,  not  by  physiologists  in  the  labora- 
tory, but  by  physicians  working  in  the  hos- 
pital or  by  the  bedside.  In  the  same  way, 
then,  education  as  a  science  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  applied  psychology.  It 
must  be  built  up  not  out  of  the  speculations  of 
theorists,  or  from  the  deductions  of  psycholo- 
gists, but  by  direct,  definite,  ad  hoc  inquiries 
concentrated  upon  the  problems  of  the  class- 
room by  teachers  themfselves.  When  by  their 
own  researches  teachers  have  demonstrated 
that  their  art  is,  in  fact,  a  science,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  public  allow  them  the 
moral,  social,  and  economic  status  which  it  al- 
ready accords  to  other  professions.  The  engi- 
neer and  the  doctor  are  duly  recognized  as 
scientific  experts.  The  educationist  should  see 
to  it  that  his  science  also  becomes  recognized, 
no  longer  as  a  general  topic  upon  which  any 
cultured  layman  may  dogmatize,  but  as  a 
technical  branch  of  science,  in  which  the  edu- 
cationist alone,  in  virtue  of  his  special  knowl- 
edge, his  special  training,  his  special  experi- 
ence, is  the  acknowledged  expert. 
•  Educational  science  has  hitherto  followed 
two  main  lines  of  investigation:  first,  the 
evaluation  and  invprovement  of  teachers'  meth- 
ods; secondly,  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
children's  individual  capacities. 

<     L  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OP  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD 

It  is  upon  the  latter  problem,  or  group  of 
problems,  that  experimental  work  has  in  the 
past  'been  chiefly  directed,  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  is  likely  to  be  concentrated  with  the 
most  fruitful  results.  The  recent  advances  in 
"  individual  p^chology  " — the  youngest  branch 
of  that  infant  science — ^have  greatly  empha- 
eized  the  need,  and  assisted  the  development, 
of  individual  teaching.    The  keynote  of  sue- 
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cesafnl  instraction  i8  to  adapt  that  instmction 
to  the  indiyidual  ohild.  But  befofe  infttmc- 
tion  can  be  flo  adapted,  the  needs  and  the  ca- 
paoities  of  the  indmdual  child  must  first  be 
discovered. 

A.   Diagno9%8 
Such  discovery  (as  in  all  sciences)  may  pro- 
ceed by  two  methods,  by  observation  and  by 
experiment. 

r  1.  The  former  method  is  in  education  the 
older.  At  one  time,  in  the  hands  of  Stanley 
Hall  and  his  followers— the  pioneers  of  the 
Child-Study  movement — observation  yielded 
fruitful  results.  And  it  is  i>erhaps  to  be  re- 
gretted that  of  late  simple  observation  and 
description  have  been  neglected  for  the  more 
ambitious  method  of  experimental  tests.  There 
is  much  that  a  vigilant  teacher  can  do  with- 
out using  any  special  apparatus  and  without 
conducting  any  special  experiment.  Con- 
scientious records  of  the  behavior  and  re- 
sponses of  individual  children,  accurately  de- 
scribed without  any  admixture  of  inference 
or  hypothesis,  would  lay  broad  foundations 
upon  which  subsequent  investigators  could 
build.  The  study  of  children's  temperament 
and  character,  for  example — ^factors  which 
•have  not  yet  been  accorded  their  due  weight 
in  education — ^must  for  the  present  proceed 
upon  these  simpler  lines. 
I  2.  With  -experimental  tests  the  progxess 
made  during  the  last  decade  has  been  enor- 
mous. The  intelligence  scale  devised  by  Binet 
for  the  diagnosis  of  mental  deficiency,  the 
mental  tests  employed  by  the  American  army, 
the  vocational  tests  now  coming  into  use  for 
the  selection  of  employees — ^these  have  done 
much  to  familiarize,  not  school  teachers  and 
school  doctors  only,  but  also  the  general  pub- 
lic, with  the  aims  and  possibilities  of  psycho- 
logical measurement  More  recently  an  en- 
deavor has  been  made  to  assess  directly  the 
results  of  school  instruction,  and  to  record  in 
quantitative  terms  the  course  of  progress  from 
year  to  year,  by  means  of  standardized  tests 
for  educational  attainments.  In  tKis  country 
research  committees  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Child-Study  Society  have  al- 
ready commenced  the  standardization  of  nor- 


mal performances  in  such  subjects  as  reading 
and  arithmetic  In  America  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ^standardize  even  more  elusive 
subjects,  such  as  drawing,  handwork,  English 
composition,  and  the  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  secondary  school. 

B.   Treatment 

This  woi^  of  diagnosis  has  done  much  to 
foster  individual  and  differential  teaching — 
the  adaptation  of  education  to  individual  chil- 
dren, or  at  least  to  special  groups  and  types. 
It  has  not  only  assisted  the  machinery  of  seg- 
regation— of  selecting  the  mentally  deficient 
child  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  the  scholar- 
ship child  at  the  other  end;  but  it  has  also 
provided  a  method  for  assessing  the  results  of 
different  teaching  methods  as  appli^  to  these 
segregated  groups.  Progress  has  been  most 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  sub-normaL 
The  mentally  defective  are  now  taught  in 
special  schools,  and  receive  an  instruction  of  a 
specially  adapted  type.  Some  advance  has 
more  recently  been  made  in  differentiating  the 
various  grades  and  kinds  of  so-called  defi- 
ciency ;  and  in  discriminating  between  the  defi- 
cient and  the  merely  backward  and  dull 
With  regard  to  the  morally  defective  and  de- 
linquent little  scientific  work  has  been  at- 
tempted in  this  country,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  new  experiment  initiated  by  the 
Birmingham  justices.  In  the  United  States 
some  twenty  centers  or  clinics  have  been  es- 
tablished for  the  psychological  examination  of 
exceptional  children;  and  in  England  school 
medical  officers  and  others  have  urged  the  need 
for  ^'  intermediate  "  classes  or  schools  not  only 
to  accommodate  backward  and  borderline  cases 
and  cases  of  limited  or  special  defect  (e.  g., 
"number-defect"  and  so  called  "word-blind- 
ness") but  also  to  act  as  clearing-houses. 

In  Germany  and  elsewhere  special  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  super-normal  children. 
The  few  investigations  already  made  show 
clearly  that  additional  attention,  expenditure, 
study,  and  provision  will  yield  for  the  com- 
munity a  far  richer  return  in  the  case  of  the 
super-normal  than  in  the  sub-normaL 

At    Harvard    and    elsewhere   psychologists 
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have  for  some  time  been  elaborating  pgycho- 
logical  teets  to  select  those  who  are  beat  fitted 
for  different  types  of  vocation.  The  investi- 
gation is  still  only  in  its  initial  stages.  But 
it  is  clear  that  if  vocational  guidance  were 
based,  in  part  at  Ieast»  upon  observations  and 
records  made  at  school,  instead  of  being  based 
upon  the  limited  interests  and  knowledge  of 
the  child  and  bis  parents,  then  not  only  em* 
ployers,  but  also  employees,  their  work,  and 
the  community  as  a  whole,  would  profit  A 
large  proportion  of  the  vast  wastage  involved 
in  the  current  system  of  indiscriminate  en- 
gagement on  probation  would  be  saved. 

The  influence  of  ses,  social  status,  and  race 
upon  individual  differences  in  educational 
abilities  has  been  studied  upon  a  small  scale. 
The  differences  are  marked:  and  differences 
in  sex  and  social  status,  when  better  under^ 
stood,  might  well  be  taken  into  account  both 
in  diagnosing  mental  deficiency  and  in  award- 
ing scholarships.  As  a  rule,  however,  those 
due  to  sex  and  race  are  smaller  than  is  popu- 
larly supposed.  How  far  these  differences,  and 
those  associated  with  social  status,  are  inborn 
and  ineradicable,  and  how  far  they  are  due  to 
differences  in  training  and  in  tradition,  can 
hardly  be  determined  without  a  vast  array  of 
data. 

n.  TEACHING  METHODS 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  have  considerably  changed  during  re- 
cent years.  In  the  more  progressive  l^pes 
of  schools  several  broad  tendencies  may  be 
discerned.  All  owe  their  acceptance  in  part 
to  the  results  of  scientific  investigators. 
>  1.  Far  less  emphasis  is  now  laid  upon  the 
disciplinary  value  of  subjects,  and  upon  sub- 
jects whose  value  is  almost  solely  disciplinary. 
Following  in  the  steps  of  a  series  of  American 
investigators.  Winch  and  Sleight  in  this  coim- 
try  have  shown  very  clearly  that  practise  in 
one  kind  of  activity  produces  improvements  in 
other  kinds  of  activities,  only  under  very  lim- 
ited and  special  conditions.  The  whole  con- 
ception of  transfer  of  training  is  thus  changed, 
or  (some  maintain)  destroyed;  and  the  earlier 
notion  of  education  as  the  strengthening, 
through  exercise,  of  certain  general  faculties 


has  consequently  been  revolutionised.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  select  subjects  and  methods  of 
teaching  rather  for  their  material  than  their 
general  value 

2.  Far  less  emphasis  is  now  laid  upon  an  ad- 
vance according  to  strict  logical  sequences  in 
teaching  a  given  subject  of  the  curriculum  to 
children  of  successive  ages.  The  steps  and 
methods  are  being  adapted  rather  to  the  nat- 
ural capacities  and  interests  of  the  child  of 
each  age.  This  genetic  standpoint  has  re- 
ceived great  help  and  encouragement  from  ex* 
perimental  psychology.  Binet's  own  scale  of 
intelligence  was  int^idod  largely  as  a  study  in 
the  mental  development  of  the  normal  child. 
The  devek>pmental  phases  of  particular  char- 
acteristics (e.  g.,  children's  ideals)  and  special 
characteristics  of  particular  developmental 
phases  (e.  g„  adolescence)  have  been  elabo- 
rately studied  by  Stanley  Hall  and  his  follow- 
ers. Psychology,  indeed,  has  done  much  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  post-pubertal 
period — the  school-leaving  age,  and  the  years 

'  that  follow.  8uch  studies  have  an  obvious 
bearing  upon  the  curriculum  and  methods  for 
our  new  continuation  schools.  But  it  is,  per* 
haps,  in  the  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
teaching  methods  of  the  infants'  schools, 
changes  that  are  already  profoimdly  influenc- 
ing the  methods  of  the  senior  department,  that 
the  influence  of  scientific  study  hap  been  most 
strongly  at  work 

3.  Increasing  emj^asis  is  now  being  laid 
upon  mental  and  motor  activities.  Early  edu- 
cational practise,  like  early  psychology,  was 
excessively  intellectualistic  Recent  child- 
study,  however*  has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  motor  and  of  the  emotional  aspects  of 
the  child's  mental  life.  As  a  consequence^  the 
theory  and  practise  of  education  have  as- 
sumed more  of  the  pragmatic  character  which 
has  characterized  contemporary  philosophy. 

-  The  progressive  introduction  of  manual  and 
practical  subjects,  both  in  and  for  themselves, 
and  as  a^ects  of  other  subjects,  forms  the 
most  notable  instance  of  this  tendency.  The 
educational  process  is  assumed  to  start,  not 
from  the  child's  sensations  (as  nineteenth- 
century  theory  was  so  apt  to  maintain),  but 
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rather  from  his  motor  reactions  to  oertain 
perceptual  objecta— objects  of  vital  importance 
to  him  and  to  his  species  under  primitive  con- 
ditions, and  therefore  appealin^r  to  certain  in- 
stinctive impulses.  Further,  the  child's  activ- 
ities in  the  school  should  be,  not  indeed 
identical  with,  but  continuous  with,  the  ac^ 
tivities  of  his  subsequent  profession  or  trade. 
Upon  these  grounds  handicraft  should  now 
find  a  place  in  every  school  curriculum.  It 
will  be  inserted  both  for  its  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  its  connections  with  other  subjects, 
whether  they  be  subjects  of  school  life,  of  after 
life,  or  of  human  life  generally. 
•  4.  As  a  result  of  recent  psychological  work, 
more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  ema- 
Hanal,  morai,  and  eatheHc  activities.  This  is 
a  second  instance  of  the  same  reaction  from 
excessive  intellectualism.  Education  in  this 
country  has  e^er  claimed  to  form  character  as 
well  as  to  impart  knowledge.  Formerly,  this 
aim  characterized  the  public  schools  rather 
than  the  public  elementary  schools.  Becently, 
however,  much  has  been  done  to  infuse  into 
the  latter  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  principle  of  self-government, 
for  example,  has  been  applied  with  success  not 
only  in  certain  elementary  schools,  but  also 
in  several  colonies  for  juvenile  delinquents. 
And,  in  the  latter  case,  its  success  has  been 
attributed  by  the  initiators  directly  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  corollary  of  sound  child-psychology. 
Bearing  closely  upon  the  subject  of  moral 
and  emotional  training  is  the  work  of  the 
p^cho-analysts.  Freud  has  shown  that  many 
forms  of  mental  inefficiency  in  later  life — both 
major  (such  as  hysteria,  neurosis,  certain 
kinds  of  "  shell-shock,"  etc.)  and  minor  (such 
as  lapses  of  memory,  of  action,  slips  of  tongue 
and  pen) — are  traceable  to  the  repression  of 
emotional  experiences  in  earlier  life.  The 
principles  themselves  may,  perhaps,  stiU  be 
regarded  as,  in  part,  a  matter  of  controversy. 
But  the  discoveries  upon  which  th^  are  based 
vividly  illustrate  the  enormous  importance  of 
the  natural  instincts,  interests,  and  activities, 
inherited  by  the  child  as  part  of  his  biological 
equipment;  and,  together  with  the  work  done 
by  English  psychologists  such  as  Shand  and 


McDougall  upon  the  emotional  basis  of  char- 
acter, have  already  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  educational  theory  in  this  country. 

5.  Increasing  emphasis  is  now  being  laid 
upon  freedom  for  individual  effort  and  initia- 
tive. Here,  again,  the  corollaries  drawn  from 
the  psycho-analytic  doctrines  as  to  the  dangers 
of  repression  are  most  suggestive.  Already  a 
better  understanding  of  child-nature  has  led 
to  the  substitution  of  "internal"  for  "ex- 
ternal" discipline;  and  the  pre-determined 
routine  demanded  of  entire  classes  is  giving 
way  to  the  growing  recognition  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  spontaneous  efforts  initiated  by 
the  individual,  alone  or  in  social  cooperation 
with  his  fellows. 

In  appealing  for  greater  freedom  still,  the 
new  psychology  is  in  line  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced educational  experiments,  such  as  the 
work  done  by  Madame  Montessori  and  the 
founders  of  the  Little  Commonwealth. 

6.  The  hygiene  and  technique  of  mental 
work  is  itself  being  based  upon  scientific  in- 
vestigation. Of  the  numerous  problems  in 
the  conditions  and  character  of  mental  work 
generally,  two  deserve  especial  mention — ^fa- 
tigue, and  the  economy  and  technique  of 
learning. 

But  of  all  the  results  of  educational  psy- 
chology, perhaps  the  most  valuable  is  the  slow 
but  progressive  inculcation  of  the  whole  teach- 
ing profession  with  a  scientific  spirit  in  their 
work,  and  a  scientific  attitude  towards  their 
pupils  and  their  problems.  Matter  taught  and 
teaching  methods  are  no  longer  exclusively  de- 
termined by  mere  tradition  of  mere  opinion. 
They  are  being  based  more  and  more  upon 
impartial  observation,  careful  records,  and 
statistical  analysis — often  assisted  by  labora- 
tory technique — of  the  actual  behavior  of  in- 
dividual children. 

n 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  aspect. 
,  So  much  of  our  educational  system  is  vol- 
untary that  it  is  often  called  a  dual  system. 
But  in  speaking  of  a  dual  system  only  the  pri- 
mary stage  is,  as  a  rule,  in  our  minds.  Yet  to 
foreign  students  some  parts  of  our  higher  edu- 
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cation,  e.  g.,  the  public  schools,  appear  as  that 
which  is  most  definitely  English  in  character. 
The  public  schools,  however,  form  no  iMirt  of 
the  system  of  public  (t  e,,  of  state  and  munic- 
ipal) education  and  are  not  directly  associated 
with  it. 

The  reasons  are  fairly  obvious.  Many  of 
the  public  schools  are  centuries  old;  our  pub- 
lic system  be^n  but  fifty  years  ago.  The  Act 
of  1870  gave  us  only  public  elementary  schools. 
More  than  thirty  years  elapsed  'before  we  had 
the  beginnings  of  a  system  of  secondary 
schools.  Even  to-day,  with  the  comprehensive 
Act  of  1918,  whose  primary  object  is  to  estab- 
lish a  national  system  of  education,  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  owing  laigeiy  to  the  fact  that  the 
Act  is  administered  by  318  local  educational 
authorities,  retain  a  "non-local"  character. 

The  public  schools  of  England  have  no 
parallel.  Th^  have  their  defects  and  their 
critics ;  but  they  have  had  a  paramount  influ- 
ence on  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the 
country.  They  are  admired  less  for  their  in- 
tellectual severity  of  the  classroom  than  for 
their  traditions,  their  form  of  selfgovemment, 
and  as  training  places  of  a  generoue  spirit. 
In  the  past  the  public  schools  in  the  education 
of  the  aristocracy  achieved  a  national  purpose. 
They  were  the  nurseries  of  English  thought 
and  action.  Now  that  the  predominant  power 
in  the  state  has  passed  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  it  would  only  be  in  keeping  with  their 
long-cherished  traditions  if  the  public  schools 
were  to  seek  a  share  in  the  education  of  de- 
mocracy. Moreover,  the  problems  of  local 
education  authorities  are  of  such  absorbing 
interest  that  the  prefessional  spirit  of  the 
public  schoolmaster  must  be  longing  to  assist 
in  their  solution. 

The  two  older  universities  have  had  a  his- 
tory, and  have  borne  a  part  in  the  national 
life,  analogous  to,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than,  the  public  schools.  They  also  are  "  non- 
local": they  serve  the  empire.  The  newer 
imiversities  are  much  more  local  in  character. 
Yet  as  a  whole  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  work  of 
the  local  education  authorities.  I  am  not 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  universities,  like 


the  public  schools,  play  their  own  iMirt  in  pro- 
viding the  most  advanced  education;  nor  that 
they  place  their  best  at  the  disposal  of  the  lo- 
cal education  authorities'  scholars  and  con- 
tribute a  part  of  the  teaching  staff.  I  am, 
however,  to-day  suggesting  a  closer  associa- 
tion with  local  Education  authorities,  and  of 
bringing  to  bear  more  immediately  on  local 
and  public  education  the  wealth  of  their  long 
experience  and  the  riches  of  their  accumulated 
knowledge. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  institutions  which 
have  had  a  large  share  in  English  education. 
I  refer  to  the  endowed  grammar  schools. 
Partly  of  choice,  partly  through  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, many  of  these  schools  have 
joined  forces  with  the  local  education  authori- 
ties. With  the  recent  rapid  growth  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  with  inadequacy  of 
other  sourees  of  income  they  have  received 
^^aid"  from  the  authority.  Some  have  be- 
come municipal  schools:  others  have  under- 
taken to  bear  their  share  in  local  woik,  but 
have  retained  their  individuality  of  character 
and  independence  of  government,  to  both  of 
which  they  are  passionately  attached.  All 
have  contributed  much  to  the  general  store- 
house of  ideas,  and  the  local  system  has  been 
enriched  by  the  cooperation  of  forces  of  dif- 
ferent orig^in,  methods,  and  historical  signifi- 
cance. 

All  three  groups  of  institutions  were 
founded  by  the  few  whose  spirit  in  so  far  as 
it  sought  the  spread  of  education  has  now 
passed  to  the  multitude  They  are  aU  na- 
tional institutions,  but,  with  the  exceptions  to 
which  I  have  referred,  they  form  no  part  of 
the  national  system  administered  by  local  edu- 
cation authorities  and  supervised  by  the  board 
of  education.  I  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  con- 
trol. That  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  case 
of  two  of  the  groups.  Nor  am  I  to-day  think- 
ing of  making  constructive  proposals  as  to  the 
forms  of  associations.  Such  proposals  will,  I 
hope,  be  put  forward  later  in  the  week.  For 
tJhe  moment  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  add  that  the 
association  desired  is  direct  and  close  rather 
than  indirect  and  remote,  and  in  teaching 
rather  than  in  administration. 
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There  is  one  further  group  which  I  can  not 
pa88  in  silence:  the  private  schoolfl.  Each  lo- 
cal education  authority  must,  under  Section  1 
of  the  Act  of  1018,  submit  a  scheme  for  the 
progressiye  and  comprehensive  organisation 
of  education  within  its  area.  Presumably, 
each  local  education  authority  will .  include 
the- local  ^'places"  in  efficient  private  schools 
as  part  of  the  accommodation  already  provided 
in  the  area.  All  such  efficient  private  schools, 
whether  run  for  private  profit  or  not,  reduce 
the  provision  to  be  made  by  the  authority.  To 
the  extent  to  whidb  they  relieve  the  burden 
on  the  authority  they  are  therefore  contrib- 
uting to  the  public  service.  In  .return  the 
authority,  while  it  can  not  financially  assist 
schools  conducted  for  private  profit,  can  con- 
fer advantages  through  close  association  with 
its  organization.  All  private  schools  doing 
local  work,  at  all  events  all  which  claim  to  be 
efficient,  would  therefore  serve  their  own  in- 
terests and  render  public  eervioe  by  entering 
into  communication  with  the  authority  and 
getting  the  lines  of  local  cooperation  satis- 
factorily adjusted. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  exhaust  the  possi- 
bilities of  cooperation  of  voluntary  endeavor 
with  the  public  system,  even  if  my  whole 
paper  had  been  devoted  to  this  subject  I  am 
anxious,  however,  to  carry  my  suggestions  one 
step  further.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  volun- 
tary efPort  that  it  is  constantly  evolving  new 
forms.  In  most  large  towns  within  the  last 
ten  years  care  committees  have  been  estab- 
lished, some  merely  to  assist  the  authorities  in 
carrying  out  the  more  social  powers  and  duties 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Act;  others  with  the 
higher  ambition  of  '^  building  up  the  homes.'' 
Such  care  committees  have  rendered  a  great 
service  to  their  areas  not  only  in  work  actu- 
ally done  under  the  direction  of  the  authori^, 
but  in  the  fact  that  they  have  frequently  in- 
troduced new  and  opposite  points  of  view 
from  those  of  the  administration.  The  Act  of 
1018  offers  wider  opportunities,  and  many 
social  workers  are  beginning  to  realize  it. 
During  the  last  twelve  months,  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  day  continuation 
schools,  I  have  met  in  consultation,  or  ad- 


dressed meetings,  of  social  workers,  trades- 
union  representatives,  club  leaders,  employers, 
clergy  of  various  denominations,  and  parents; 
together  and  separately.  I  have  met  with  op- 
position and  criticism  and  divergent  points  of 
view,  but  what  has  gratified  me  most  has  been 
the  general  and  eager  desire  for  an  increase  in 
educational  facilities  and  an  improvement  in 
social  conditicms.  No  subject  for  discussion 
has  been  so  well  received  as  that  of  training 
our  young  workers  to  use  their  leisure  wisely. 
There  has  been  the  fullest  recognition  that  all 
must  join  up  in  the  common  task;  that  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  our  time  for  joint  en- 
deavor in  a  wider  educational  effort  has  oome; 
to  miss  it  would  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  betrayal  of  our  several  functions.  If  our 
continuation  schools  are  to  become  national, 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  being  universal  and 
comprehensive,  but  in  the  generous  nature  of 
the  spirit  which  inspires  them,  all  that  is  best 
in  our  trader  social,  and  sports  organisations 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  external  and 
internal  activities.  On  this  ground  alone  I 
feel  sure  that  there  was  general  satisfaction 
that  the  guidance  of  the  juvenile  organixation 
committees,  and  all  that  they  stand  for,  was 
transferred  from  the  Home  Office,  which  has 
the  great  credit  of  having  consolidated  them, 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  which  is  the  official 
foster-mother  of  our  educational  system.  In 
the  London  area  the  juvenile  organization 
committees  have  gradually  become  representa- 
tive in  the  widest  sense  of  all  social  organiza- 
tions, and  it  is  anticipated  that  before  long 
lines  of  cooperation  with  the  authority  will  be 
established.  The  task  in  all  areas  is  so  large 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  all;  it  is  so  com- 
plex that  there  is  need  for  all  and  it  is  of 
such  importance  to  the  future  that  it  would 
be  a  national  misfortune  not  to  welcome  the 
service  of  all. 

It  is  difficult  for  this  generation  to  estimate 
with  true  insight  the  after-effects  of  the  war. 
But  it  would  seem  as  if  there  had  rarely  been 
a  time  when  the  minds  of  men  were  so  much 
loosened  from  great  principles.  Such  a  con* 
dition  is  no  doubt  partly  a  reaction  from  a 
period  of  tense  anxiety  in  which  suppression 
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of  the  individual  and  gacrifice  for  the  com- 
munity were  the  demands  of  a  struggle  for 
existence.  But  the  general  mental  attitude 
may  also  be  a  reaction,  accentuated  fay  the  war, 
against  the  interpretation  of  the  great  prin* 
ciples  which  has  hitherto  directed  us.  The 
outlook  is  yet  clouded.  Will*  the  present  in- 
dividualistic point  of  view  continue^  or  are  we 
but  being  carried  through  a  transition  phase 
until  the  coming  of  a  new  rallying  cry  which 
will  restate  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  some 
new  and  captivating  formt  However  that 
may  be  our  course  seems  clear :  it  is  to  develop 
the  intelligence  and  the  spirit  of  social  service 
in  our  whole  population  in  complete  confi- 
dence that  the  solidity  of  the  English  charac- 
ter fortified  with  such  weapons  will  maintain 
and  expand  that  civilization  which  has  brought 
us  so  far,  and  which  we  owe  it  to  posterity  to 
hand  on  not  only  unimpaired,  but  broadened 
and  deepened  by  new  streams  of  thought  and 
action.  It  is  in  this  sense  diat  the  spread  of 
educational  advantages  is  the  hope  of  all,  and 
that  I  have  made  this  appeal  for  all  educa- 
tional and  social  forces  to  concentrate  in  one 
national  effort  In  the  words  of  one  of  our 
greatest  poets : 

Give  all  thou  canst — 
High  Heaven  rejed»  the  lore 
Of  nieelj  ealeulated  less  or  more. 

SOBERT  BLAm 


THE  PRESENT  CURRICULA  OP 
COLLEGES  POR  WOMEN 

Ik  the  complexity  of  modem  university 
organization,  one  is  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  old  classical  college  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  long  ago  fcnrgotten  with  many  other 
fine  features  of  an  earlier  civilization. 
Tet  certainly  the  classical  college  was  a 
potent  factor  of  education  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  in  Amer- 
ica. Bom  in  New  England,  its  spinal 
column  was  short  and  rigid,  as  became 
Puritans.  Its  vertebrae  were  mathematics, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  philosophy  and  it  un- 


doubtedly developed  straight  and  stout  de- 
fenders of  the  faith — ^and  of  the  classics. 
One  can  imagine  the  horror  with  which  an 
early  student  of  Harvard  would  have  re- 
garded a  course  in  the  wicked  playwright 
Shakespeare,  or  worse  yet,  a  department 
of  music  or  esthetics.  Gradually,  however, 
even  the  believers  in  the  old  S3^stem  felt 
intellectually  cramped  by  its  limitations. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  in  his  aut(d)iography 
complains  bitterly  of  scant  courses  and 
barren  teaching  in  the  Harvard  of  his  day. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  at  a  later  date 
brings  similar  heavy  stricture  against  the 
curriculum  and  the  teaching. 

IVith  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  scientific  and  in  historical  re- 
search, with  the  meteoric  rise  of  the  state 
universities  with  their  necessary  response 
to  i>opular  needs  came  significant  enlarge- 
ments and  modifications  not  only  in  the 
curricula  of  tax  supported  institutions,  but 
also  in  those  of  the  old  private  foundations 
such  as  Yale  and  Harvard,  and,  latterly, 
Dartmouth  and  Princeton.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions these  colleges  became  universities 
with  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
agriculture,  mines,  engineering,  and  what- 
not. Moreover,  most  of  them  frankly  per- 
mitted a  student  in  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  to  undertake  certain  distinctly  voca- 
tional or  professional  sul^ects  in  his  soph- 
omore or  junior  year.  For  example,  pre- 
law, or  pre-medical  courses,  or  courses 
in  journalism,  architecture,  or  education. 
Naturally,  the  co-educational  universities 
allowed  to  women  the  same  range  of  choice 
as  to  men  and  the  same  privilege  of 
making  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
contributory  to   later  professional  work. 

Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case 
with  the  colleges  for  women.  Of  the 
eastern  colleges,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith 
and  Wells  were  established  before  the 
•breaking  down  of  the  classical  idea  and 
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fashioned  their  carricula  on  the  pattern  of 
the  curricnla  then  prevailing  in  colleges 
for  men.  The  curriculum  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege established  in  1874-75  showed  almost 
no  alteration  for  twelve  years.  Latin  and 
mathematics  were  both  required  through- 
out the  sophomore  year  and  eleetives  were 
few  in  number. 

At  present  the  very  nature  of  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  colleges  for  men 
and  colleges  for  women  suggest  difFerences 
in  college  curricula.  Vassar,  Smith,  Wel- 
lesley,  Holyoke,  Wells,  hold  rigidly  to  the 
four-year  Latin  and  to  the  three-year  re- 
quirement in  mathematics,  and  designate 
carefully,  allowing  few  eleetives,  all  other 
entrance  units.  Consequently,  many  of 
the  su!bject8  offered  in  the  high  schools  are 
not  available  for  entrance  to  these  colleges. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  in  a  significant  re- 
port for  the  General  Education  Board  on 
Latin  and  the  A.B.  degree,  has  considered 
in  detail  the  entrance  requirements  and 
the  requirements  for  graduation  in  Latin 
for  76  of  the  best  known  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  America.  Nine  of  the  76  are 
exclusively  for  women,  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith, 
Vassar,  Welledey,  Wells,  Holyoke,  Connec 
ticut  College,  Bandolph-Macon,  (Voucher. 
Of  the  36  colleges  requiring  Latin  for 
entrance  to  courses  leading  to  an  A.B. 
degree,  8  are  colleges  for  women.  The  ex- 
ception is  Goucher  College,  Maryland.  Of 
the  27  colleges  requiring  Latin  both  for 
entrance  and  for  the  A.B.  degree,  7  are 
women's  colleges.  Moreover,  of  the  36 
colleges  requiring  Latin  for  admission,  25 
in  1917,  27  now  by  the  recent  addition  of 
Yale  and  Princeton,  give  a  B.S.  degree 
without  Latin,  but  all  of  these  27,  with  the 
exception  of  Connecticut  are  colleges  for 
men.  Of  the  9  colleges  giving  no  B.S. 
degree,  and  requiring  Latin  of  all  students, 
one,  Oberlin,  is  co-educational,  two  Am- 
herst and  Williams,  are  for  men,  and  six, 


Bryn  Mawr,  Holyoke,  Bimdolph-Macon, 
Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wells  are  for  women. 
It,  therefore,  appears  that  a  woman  can 
enter  only  one  eastern  woman's  college, 
Connecticut,  without  Latin,  as  Wellesley 
requires  Latin  for  entrance,  although  it 
does  not  require  it  for  graduation. 

The  basis,  then,  for  the  curricula  for 
these  colleges  would,  naturally,  be  mathe- 
matics and  Latin.  Dr.  Mabel  Louise  Rob- 
inson in  a  bulletin  published  in  1918  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  sa3rB: 

The  history  of  the  woman's  coUege,  as  that  of 
the  man's,  Amn  from  the  beginning  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  stndy  of  the  classics.  Required  for 
admission  and  prescribed  for  more  or  less  of  the 
entiro  coUege  course,  Latin  and  Greek  ha^e  domi- 
nated the  old  scheme  of  prescribed  disciplinazy 
studies.  .  .  .  Vassar 's  early  curriculum  required 
both  Latin  and  Greek  throughout  the  entire  course 
of  the  classical  students,  though  it  omitted  Greek 
and  lightened  the  Latin  for  scientific  students. 
Later  in  1874,  "the  established  eurriculmi"  for 
the  first  year  and  a  half  made  a  requirement  of 
Latin,  but  permitted  the  altematire  of  a  modem 
language  with  Greek.  Wellesley 's  first  curriculum 
has  the  same  prescription  of  the  classics  as  that  of 
Vassan^  established  curriculum.  Mount  Holyoke 's 
first  college  curriculum  prescribed  both  Latin 
and  Greek  for  classical  students  and  Latin  for  sci- 
entific students.  .  .  .  The  history  of  mathematics  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  woman's  college  closely 
parallels  that  of  Latin. 

At  present,  as  we  have  noted,  Holyoke, 
Vassar,  Smith,  Wells,  Bryn  Mawr,  require 
Latin  for  their  degree  and  Wellesley, 
Holyoke,  Vassar,  Wells,  require  mathe- 
matics. The  other  departments  in  these 
colleges  are  practically  uniform:  Modem 
languages,  English,  history,  the  laboratory 
sciences,  philosophy  and  psychology,  and 
Bible.  Political  science  and  social  science 
have  recently  also  made  a  place  for  them- 
selves in  all  curricula,  and  in  several  in- 
stances, departments  of  geography  have 
been  introduced,  generally  in  connection 
with  geology.  Education  has  slowly  made 
its  way  in  spite  of  a  vocational  tendency, 
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probably  because  the  curricula  of  colleges 
for  women  naturally  prepare  for  teaching, 
and  state  boards  require  certain  courses  m 
education.  Art  and  musiCy  instead  of  being 
formed  into  separate  schools,  are  always  de* 
partments,  as  is  also  physical  education. 

A  further  consideration  of  this  subject 
brings  to  light  certain  interesting  geo- 
graphical features.  Several  small  <but 
valuable  colleges  for  women  in  the  west 
bear  evidence  to  another  trend  in  higher 
education.  Two  of  these  colleges,  each 
recognized  both  by  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  and  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  certain  important  tendencies  in 
requirements  for  aitrance  and  in  curricula 
— Bockford  College,  Illinois,  and  Mills 
CoU^fe,  California. 

Rockford  grants  both  an  A.B.  and  a  B.S. 
degree:  It  requires  4  units  of  Latin  for 
entrance  to  courses  leading  to  the  A.B. 
degree,  but  allows  two  free  elective  units, 
vocational  or  othenvise.  Mills  Collie 
grants  only  an  A.B.  degree;  permits  a 
choice  of  either  ancient  or  modem  lan- 
guage for  entrance,  and  allows  five  elective 
units,  including  three  units  from  voca- 
tional subjects.  Both  these  colleges,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  older  departments, 
and  also  art,  music,  physical  education, 
social  and  political  science  and  education, 
offer  secretarial  subjects,  library  training, 
and  home  economics.  These  distinctly  vo- 
cational sufbjects  are  also  included  in  the 
curricula  of  Milwaukee-Downer  and  Lake 
Erie. 

The  important  difference  between  these 
western  and  the  eastern  colleges  is  not  so 
much  the  addition  of  two  or  three  depart- 
ments, ibut  the  distinct  indication  of  a 
difference  in  educational  trend.  Naturally, 
the  older  eastern  colleges  with  large  en- 
dowments and  with  students  numbering 
from  850  to  2,200  can  offer  a  far  larger 


number  of  courses  than  the  smaller  col- 
leges mentioned  above.  Wellesley,  Vassar, 
and  Holyoke,  for  example,  offer  from  217 
to  251  courses,  and  the  opp<Hrtunitie8  for 
election  within  the  various  departments  is 
considerable.  Unquestionably,  however,  the 
colleges  in  the  west  although  limited  in 
the  size  of  their  faculty  and  in  the  number 
of  courses,  have  been  influenced  by  the 
practise  of  tlie  western  coeducational  uni- 
versities, to  a  belief  in  the  value  of  voea* 
tional,  as  well  as  cultural  subjects  tor 
college  women. 

Situated  geographically  .between  the  col- 
leges of  the  east  and  those  of  the  south 
is  Goucher  College,  of  Baltimore.  In  the 
last  few  years,  (Voucher  has  made  more 
radical  change  in  requirements  for  en- 
trance and  for  the  degree  than  any  of  the 
other  better  known  colleges  for  women. 
Dr.  Eliot's  pamphlet  noted  that  Ooucher 
is  the  only  college  in  the  east  which  gives 
an  A.B.  degree  without  requiring  Latin, 
at  least  for  entrance.  In  the  past  two 
years,  Goucher 's  plan  for  entrance  makes 
her  unique  among  the  women's  colleges  of 
the  country.  Quoting  from  her  latest 
catalogue: 

Applicants  are  admitted  as  iineonditioned  fresh- 
men when  thej  enter  from  aeeredited  sehools  and 
are  either  reeommended  bj  the  principal  of  the 
school  as  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of 
Goucher  College  or  have  passed  the  eomprebensive 
entrance  examinations. 

The  work  in  the  college  itself  is  defi- 
nitely prescribed  for  the  freshmen  and 
sophomore  years,  and  seems  carefully  safe- 
guarded. In  addition  to  all  of  the  depart- 
ments listed  in  the  curricula  of  the  eastern 
colleges,  Goucher  now  offers  home  econom- 
ics of  definite  college  grade.  The  modifica- 
tion of  the  entrance  requirements  and 
the  introduction  of  home  economics  into 
Goucher  will  probably  bring  about  changes 
in   other   southern   colleges,   which    have 
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heretofore  tended  to  follow  the  elassic 
example  of  the  eastern  colleges.  The  di- 
minution of  high-school  graduates  offering 
four  units  of  Latin  and  the  example  of 
southern  state  colleges,  many  of  which  are 
now  open  to  women,  suggest  that  sdoner  or 
later,  both  entrance  requirements  and  cur* 
ricula  will  be  modified  to  meet  existing 
educational  conditions. 

Six  colleges  for  women  are  listed  in  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  in  the  southern  states:  Goucher, 
Bandolph-Macon,  Agnes  Scott,  Westhamp- 
ton.  Converse  and  Florida  State.  Of  these 
Randolph-Macon  and  Agnes  Scott  follow 
the  type  of  the  five  eastern  colleges.  They 
require  Latin  for  entrance  and  offer  no 
vocational  subjects.  Randolph-Macon  also 
requires  one  course  of  college  Latin  for 
the  degree.  The  other  four  colleges  show 
distinct  variations.  Newcomb,  the  coordi- 
nate college  of  Tulane  University,  follows 
Tulane  in  not  requiring  Latin  for  entrance 
and  in  permitting  considerable  freedom  in 
elective  units.  This  college  confers  a  B  Ji. 
in  education  and  does  not  require  Latin 
for  the  B.A.  in  art.  It  differs  also  from 
the  colleges  previously  considered  in  ihat 
it  has  developed  separate  schools  of  art, 
music,  and  household  economy.  Converse 
requires  Latin  for  the  B.A.  degree,  but 
substitutes  a  modem  language  for  the  B.S. 
degree.  Within  the  past  few  months  Con- 
verse has  also  adopted  practically  the  same 
plan  for  entrance  as  has  Goucher: 

,  Certifieatefl  of  graduation,  or  the  equivalent, 
from  4  jear  public  or  private  secondary  eeliools 
(high  schools,  academies,  institutes,  seminaries  or 
other  preparatory  schools),  which  are  recognized 
as  accredited  schools  by  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States,  or  other  associations  of  equal  rank,  or  the 
authorities  of  Oonverse  College  (after  investiga- 
tion upon  application  from  the  school),  will  be 
accepted  for  unconditioned  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class,  provided  these  certificates  show  that 
not  less  than  15  units  of  the  preparatory  work  out- 


lined for  entrance  to  Converse  have  been  satisfae^ 
torily  completed. 

Converse  offers  courses  in  household  arts 
and  has  also  a  distinct  school  of  music 
which  grants  a  separate  degree. 

Both  Florida  State  CoUege  and  West- 
hampton  confer  a  B.S.  as  well  as  an  A.B. 
degree,  and  both  require  more  or  less  Latin 
for  adminion  to  the  courses  leading  to  the 
A.B.  degree.  The  former  has  in  addition 
to  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  schools 
of  education,  home  economics,  art,  expres- 
sion, physical  education,  and  music,  and 
also  a  separate  department  of  business. 
Westbompton  gives  no  vocational  work  at 
all  ,*  requires  mathematics  for  both  degrees, 
and  mathematics  and  Latin  for  the  A.B.  de- 
gree. Except  in  granting  the  B.S.  degree 
Westhampton  belongs  in  the  class  with  Ran- 
dolph-Macon and  Agnes  Scott. 

The  obvious  inferences  from  the  facts 
noted  above  are  as  follows:  The  western 
colleges  and  the  larger  number  of  southern 
colleges  for  women  allow  greater  freedom 
in  entrance  requirements  and  provide 
either  by  freer  interpretation  of  the  A.B. 
degree  or  by  granting  a  B.S.  degree,  for 
the  increasing  number  of  students  who 
have  had  little  or  no  Latin,  but  who  are 
fully  capable  of  carrying  on  college  woik 
and  who  are  desirous  of  doing  so.  They 
also  follow  the  example  of  the  atate  uni- 
versities in  frankly  admitting  vocational 
subjects  in  the  curriculum.  These  colleges 
are  not  as  yet  numerically  strong  but  they 
are  growing  and  are  becoming,  conse- 
quently, more  influential.  The  five  east- 
ern colleges,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Holyoke, 
Smith,  and  Wellfi,  hold  tenaciously  to 
recognized-  cultural  subjects  both  for  en- 
trance and  in  the  curriculum. 

Even  these  colleges,  howev^,  in  the  past 
few  years  have  shown  some  recognition  of 
vocational  tendencies.  As  Dr.  Robins(m 
says: 
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The  tendeney  toward  the  practical  ie  realised  in 
the  efforts  of  the  ohemifltry  departments  toward 
food  analTsiSy  sanitation,  and  industrial  chemis- 
try; of  natural  science  departments  in  general 
toward  producing  students  equipped  to  become  in- 
▼estigatoss  and  to  use  science  dynamically;  of 
English  departments  toward  begetting  creative 
work;  of  language  departments  toward  skill  and 
fluency  in  the  use  of  the  foreign  tongues;  of  his- 
tory and  economics  departments  toward  giving  the 
student  a  grasp  of  vital  current  issues. 

Moreover,  the  major  i^stem  now  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  all  colleges  for  women 
also  tends  to  sharpen  and  ' 'point  up"  the 
students  courses.  A  well-chosen  major 
subject  quite  generally  serves  as  a  basis 
for  a  future  vocation  or  profession.  The 
introduction  of  vocational  advisers  and 
vocational  conferences  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  college  students'  toward  future 
occupations  and  the  studies  which  prepare 
for  those  occupations,  both  tend  in  the  same 
same  direction  as  do  also  certain  interest- 
ing bulletins  recently  published  by  Welles- 
ley  and  Holyoke.  These  bulletins  group 
certain  courses  in  the  curriculum  which 
may  form  the  basis  of  later  work.  For 
example,  under  the  bead  of  household  eco- 
nomics and  dietetics  are  given  the  posi- 
tions for  which  such  subjects  prepare,  the 
names  of  the  institutions  giving  special 
training  for  these  positions,  and  the 
courses  offered  by  Wellesley  which  con- 
tribute to  speciid  qualifications  for  the 
later  pursuit  of  the  subject. 

Whatever  then  may  be  the  individual 
opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  modem 
educational  tendencies,  the  college  of  the 
future  seems  fairly  certain  to  develop 
along  the  following  lines: 

1.  It  will  recognize  the  necessary  alli- 
ances between  the  high  school  and  college, 
either  by  allowing  a  far  larger  number  of 
elective  units  than  at  present,  or  t>y 
accepting  the  diplomas  of  accredited  high 
schools  in  place  of  designated  entrance 
requirements. 


2.  It  will  recognize  that  a  definitely 
planned  occupation  is  a  worthy  incentive 
for  all  college  work. 

3.  It  will  provide  ^ther  by  vocational 
courses  or  by  a  better  directed  major  i^* 
tem  for  the  increasing  number  of  college 
women  who  are  entering  numerous  occu* 
pationa  other  than  teaching.    . 

4.  It  will  place  increasing  importance 
upon  science  in  general,  and  upon  applied 
science  in  particular. 

5.  In  order  to  train  women  for  citizen* 
ship  and  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  functions  of  government  and  society, 
it  will  probably  make  history,  political 
science,  economics,  and  the  social  scienees 
the  core  of  the  new  curriculum. 

Emiub  W.  MoVb^ 
PassmiNT  OF  Swsn  Buab  CSoz4Jbsb 


ADVERTISING  TO  RECRUIT  THE 
TEACHING  PROFESSION^ 

I  HAVE  been  profoundly  impressed  by 
your  discussions.  The  solution  of  your 
problems  is  of  vast  importance,  not  only 
to  America,  but  to  the  world. 

The  most  hopeful  thing  in  the  situation 
is  that  it  is  so  4>ad.  Because  if  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  is  once  known, 
a  solution  will  be  found. 

You  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  the  most 
modem  and  efficient  way  to  make  things 
known — ^to  suggest  how  advertising  can  be 
used  to  help  solve  your  great  problems. 

We  think  of  advertising  as  a  merchan- 
dising force.  But  advertising  is  to-day 
vastly  more  than  a  method  of  selling 
goods.  Mr.  N.  C.  Kingsbury,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Company  in  a  recent  address  said, 
''Advertising  is  a  system  of  education.'' 
This  company  uses  advertising  not  to  sell 

1  Address   before   the   Conference   on   Teadier  - 
Shortage  at  Boston  TTniversity  School  of  Educa^ 
tion. 
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telephone  service,  but  to  cultivate  friendly 
relationghips  with  the  public.  The  rail- 
way executives  are  advertising  in  an  en- 
deavor to  remove  public  prejudice  and  to 
make  the  people  acquainted  with  the  vast 
importance  of  the  railways  to  the  public 
and  the  necessity,  if  our  country  is  to  be 
prosperous,  of  such  treatment  as  will  make 
the  railways  prosperoua 

If  brief,  I  believe  your  problem  is  an 
unsolved  problem  largely  because  the  real 
facts  are  not  generally  known.  This  does 
not  mean  that  people  do  not  know  there  is 
a  shortage  of  good  teachers — ^in  fact,  of 
any  kind  of  teachers,  good,  bad  or  indif- 
ferent. This  fact  has  been  very  adequately 
advertised. 

It  does  not  mean  that  people  do  not 
know  that  the  teacher  has  not  been  ade- 
quately compensated.  This  fact  has  been 
very  widely  advertised — in  fact  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  too  well  advertised. 

It  does  not  mean  that  people  do  not 
know  that  not  only  are  there  not  enough 
new  teachers  being  developed,  but  that 
we  are  losing,  constantly,  experienced  and 
highly  successful  teachers  from  the  pres- 
ent inadequate  teaching  forces. 

What  is  the  big  fact  that  is  not  fully 
understood,  and  which  if  made  known, 
would  solve  the  problem! 

Dr.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  in  his  recent 
sensational  article  in  the  Atlantic,  gives  it 
to  US:  He  says: 

We  haTe  better  buildings,  better  teachers,  better 
■alaries — even  better  salaries,  than  pufblie  sympathy 
and  support 

In  other  words,  Dr.  Sharp  believes  our 
country  has  lost,  if  it  ever  possessed,  a 
true  valuation  of  the  value  of  education, 
and  therefore  of  the  essential  dignity  and 
supreme  importance  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

In  the  late  war,  the  country  needed 
soldiers  to  give  their  lives  and  it  got  them. 


I|;  needed  20,000,000  bond  buyers  and  it 
found  them.  It  needed  munition  workers 
and  ship  builders  and  they  were  forth- 
coming. It  needed  conservation  of  food 
and  other  resources  and  it  secured  the 
cooperation  of  the  public  in  a  really  won- 
derful way — ^all  because  we,  the  people, 
were  really  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  these  things.  Incidently,  advertising 
was  the  means  by  which  people  were  edu- 
cated to  the  importance  of  the  problems  to 
be  solved. 

When  I  say  that  people  as  a  whole  do 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  education,  I 
do  not  mean  that  they  do  not  appreciate 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  to  trans- 
act the  commonplace  mathematical  prob- 
lems of  daily  living.  But  this  is  not  an 
understanding  of  the  value  of  education. 
It  is  simply  the  natural  working  out  of  the 
struggle  for  existence.  A  country  which 
estimates  the  value  of  education  from  this 
wholly  material  and  rather  sordid  view- 
point, and  which  is  satisfied  when  this 
purely  material  standard  has  been  achieved, 
will  not  appreciate  the  divine  value  of  the 
work  of  the  real  teacher. 

And  if  this  is  to  be  the  background,  if 
this  standard  is  to  be  the  one  commonly 
held,  what  kind  of  teachers  are  we  going 
to  have  in  the  future,  especially  in  the 
country  and  small  town  school  t 

We  have  really  three  problems: 

First:  The  education  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of 
education  and  the  importance  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

Second:  The  developing  and  securing  of 
a  better  grade  of  teachers ;  and 
•    Third:  An  increase  in  the  supply. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  prob- 
lem is  really  the  key  to  the  situation  because 
if  we  bring  the  whole  bod>y  of  the  people  to 
a  true  appreciation  of  what  educaticHi 
really  means   there   will   be    no   trouble 
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about  securing  the  necessary  number  of 
properly  qualified  teachers. 

Now  1  am  heartily  in  favor  of  an  im- 
mediate and  generous  increase  in  teachers* 
compensation.  But  doubling  the  teachers' 
salaries  will  never  solve  the  bigger  prob- 
lem. It  would  help  to  hold  some  present 
teachers,  it  would  make  some  small  addi- 
tions to  the  new  acquisitions,  but  it  will 
never  meet  the  entire  heed.  In  brief,  I 
believe  the  problem  is  more  a  spiritual 
one  than  economic. 

Now  to  make  a  practical  application, 
what  can  advertising  dot 

First:  Advertising  can  be  a  mighty  factor 
in  educating  the  entire  people  to  the  real 
value  of  education. 

Second:  Advertising  can  emphasize  the 
enormous  service  rendered  by  the  teacher, 
dignify  the  profession  in  public  estimation 
and  so  create  a  public  sentiment  that 
will  see  justice  done  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation. Advertising  can  create  or  re- 
awaken in  the  present  teaching  force,  an 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  serv- 
ice they  render  the  community  and  the 
state,  and  a  realization  of  the  ''intangible 
rewards"  of  teaching  so  finely  presented 
by  Professor  Jordan  last  evening.  It  can 
awaken  a  new  and  increased  self  respect. 
It  can  make  them  superior  to  the  lure  of 
money. 

Because  just  as  surely  as  the  Ministry  of 
to-day  needs  an  increased  devotion  to  its 
high  office,  so  we  need  teachers  who  will 
so  magnify  their  ofllce  that  they  will  say 
''Woe  is  me  if  I  teach  not  these  children," 
We  need  many  who  like  Agassiz  wiU 
"have  no  time  to  make  money." 

Advertising  can  help  to  lead  the  neces- 
sary thousands  of  young  lives  planning  for 
the  future  to  select  this  great  place  of 
service.  Youth  is  still  the  period  of  ideal- 
ism and  divine  voices  are  still  being  heard 
in  these  impressionable  years. 


In  considering  the  practical  details  of 
actual  advertising,  copy  is  one  of  the 
vital  factors.  In  considering  the  "copy" 
needed  for  your  problem,  I  feel  strongly 
that  you  have  been  approaching  the  mat- 
ter from  the  wrong  angle,  when  you  con- 
trast the  earnings  of  teachers  and  of  hod 
carriers.  I  think  such  facts  have  been 
over-emphasized  in  public  appeals.  The 
place  to  use  them  is  in  meetings  of  town 
boards  and  school  committees.  And  even 
here  it  should  be  incidental  and  not  overly 
prominent.  Because  advances  based  on 
this  argument  will  be  grudgingly  given 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  what  is  added 
will  be  as  little  as  can  be  given  to  over- 
come the  unfavorable  comparison.  But 
the  publishing  of  these  facts  widely  is 
sure  to  fan  the  embers  of  discontent  and 
to  discount  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  hearts  of  present  teachers  and  turn 
from  the  profession  those  who  might  be 
interested.  Destroy  the  vision  and  you 
destroy  the  teacher. 

In  considering  what  we  who  are  here 
to^ay,  and  others  like  us  who  are  not 
here,  can  do  now  and  where  we  are,  with- 
out expense  or  cumbersome  organization: 

First:  Get  your  own  feet  firmly  placed. 
Forget  self  pity,  make  no  apologies,  spend 
no  time  in  envy  of  others,  avoid  question- 
ing. Make  it  your  platform  that  the  most 
important  job  in  all  the  world  is  yours. 
Have  a  profound  belief  in  your  own  im- 
portance to  the  community  and  to  the 
world  and  do  your  daily  work  as  though 
you  believed  all  these  things. 

Second:  Become  a  "booster"  for  educa- 
tion in  your  own  community.  Organize 
the  forces  of  your  town  to  put  over  the 
bigger  educational  idea.  Use  the  pulpit 
and  platform,  the  press  and  print  shop, 
the  club  and  social  circle,  your  own  fire- 
side and  that  of  your  neighbor.  All  these 
offer    opportunities    for    effective    work. 
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Bat  the  real  demand  of  the  situation  is 
that  a  national  campaign  should  be  pro- 
vided— a  big  inspirational  campaign,  cover- 
the  entire  country,  enlisting  in  its  service 
the  finest  talent  availafble.  It  would  cost 
millions — ^it  would  unquestionably  be  worth 
billions.  It  should  be  on  a  scale  to  compare 
with  the  publicity  used  to  sell  government 
bonds,  and  it  is  every  bit  as  important  to 
the  country  as  was  the  success  of  its  bond 
issues.  To  whom  can  we  look  to  finance 
such  a  campaign  T 

One  very  practical  plan  is  immediately 
available  without  any  expense  outside  of 
the  moderate  amounts  which  could  be  im- 
mediately made  available  through  regular 
channels.  The  normal  schools  of  the 
country  are  off  about  25  per  cent,  in  their 
attendance.  This  is  a  year  when  private 
schools  were  never  so  crowded.  I  believe 
most,  if  not  all,  normal  schools  are  offer- 
ing courss  in  general  education.  Where 
this  is  true,  a  schobl  might  profitably 
"stoop  to  conquer."  Advertise  your  gen- 
eral education  at  a  bargain,  compete  with 
the  private  schools  for  the  best  of  their 
patronage.  When  you  have  filled  your 
halls  with  young  people  drawn  by  the 
lower  motive  use  Hie  opportunities  given 
you  to  turn  every  worthy  and  desirable 
prospect  into  the  teaching  profession.  Mr. 
Mason,  of  Keene,  has  given  us  a  most  en- 
couraging and  successful  experience  on 
this  line. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  as  a  business 
man  and  a  father,  to  extend  to  you  my 
greetings  and  words  of  appreciation  and 
encouragement.  I  ecmgratulate  you  on 
your  place  of  influence.  I  humbly  wish  I 
was  as  important  to  the  world  as  you. 

It  is  still  divinely  true  that  education  is 
not  beautiful  buildings,  adequate  class 
rooms,  generously  equipped  laboratories  or 

libraries.    These   are   the   incidentals.    A 

.,  .1  /? 

Mark  Hopkins  on  end  of  the  log  and  an 


eager  mind  and  impressionable  spirit  on 
the  other,  are  still  the  real  college.  To 
paraphrase  a  historic  statement — you 
teachers  who  once  saw  and  still  retain  the 
vision,  can  truly  say  ''I  am  education." 

WiLLABD  Smith 
Or  N.  W.  Atks  ft  Son, 

PHUiiLDXLPHIA 


TEACHING  AND  THE  BUSINESS 
WORLD! 

The  line  of  cleavage  between  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  the  business  world  is  so 
sharply  drawn  that  one  who  like  myself  had 
the  professional  training  of  college  and  nor- 
mal school  and  an  extended  experience  in 
the  schoolroom  might  well  deliberate  be- 
fore somersaulting  into  the  business  world. 

In  general,  the  teacher  who  takes  his 
position  seriously  is  one  of  academic  in- 
stincts. He  has  esthetic  tastes  and  to  a 
certain  degree  he  lives  a  cloistered  life.  In 
my  judgment  such  an  individual  is  likely 
to  be  a  misfit  in  the  business  world.  Hence, 
before  taking  the  step,  the  wisdom  of  sober 
second  thought  on  his  part,  despite  what- 
ever discouraging  conditions  prevail  within 
his  professional  environment.  Let  me  say 
very  frankly  that  if  the  budness  oppor- 
tunity which  I  was  offered  had  not  been  al- 
lied to  the  profession  which  hitherto  I  had 
regarded  as  my  permanent  vocation,  I 
doubt  whether  I  should  have  risked  the  step 
I  took.  I  am  engaged  in  editorial  work  for 
an  educational  publishing  firm.  Even  in 
a  position  such  as  mine  the  adjustments 
incident  to  the  radical  change  from  school 
work  take  time.  I  know  that  some  of  my 
friends  who  have  taken  steps  to  enter  more 
strictly  commercial  lines  of  business  have 
found  their  apprenticeship  a  period  of  so 
great  stress  as  to  afford  complete  discour- 

1  Address  .before  the  Oonferenee  on  Teaeher 
Shortage  at  Boston  UniTersitj  Sdiool  of  Ednea- 
tion. 
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agement  I  appreciate  that  I  am  oonaerva- 
tive  in  th«  picture  I  am  painting,  seem- 
ingly the  more  so  in  view  of  the  compelling 
allurements  that  the  business  life  presents 
to  the  discontented,  restive  teachers  of  the 
present  time. 

I  am  acting  advisedly  in  making  my  con- 
tribution to  your  program  autobiograph- 
ical, but  I  shall  punctuate  my  confessions 
with  the  expression  of  certain  convictions 
that  (are  the  outgrowth  of  my  very  limited 
experience  in  the  buftin^ss  world  and  a 
somewhat  extended  xMirticipation  in  school 
service. 

I  supplemented  my  academic  studies  at 
Harvard  by  taking  all  of  the  courses  there 
given  in  pedagogy.  I  further  added  to  my 
vocational  preparation  by  devoting  a  year 
to  the  study  of  methods  of  instruction  at 
one  of  our  state  normal  schools.  After  that 
I  spent  twenty  years  in  publdc  school  teach- 
ing. 

At  no  time  since  I  sat  under  such  in- 
structors as  Professors  Palmer,  Wendell, 
Gates,  Briggs  and  Baker,  at  Harvard,  and 
under  Professor  Arthur  Boyden,  at  the 
Bridgewater  Normal  School,  have  I  lost 
sight  of  the  ''vision  splendid,''  which  im- 
pelled me  to  find  inspiration  in  teaching 
and  to  aim  to  awaken  something  of  the 
same  inspiration  in  my  pupils.  In  retro- 
spect, my  impressions  at  Harvard  differ 
from  those  of  Henry  Adams,  who  failed  to 
find  inspiration  there,  other  than  in  the 
teaching  of  Agassiz.  Presumably  I  suffered 
the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  more  than 
my  instructors.  I  certainly  found  inspira- 
tion there  in  the  study  of  English  literature 
and  composition.  Professor  Lewis  Gates 
awakened  in  me  a  deep  interest  in  poetry, 
hitherto  dormant.  He  also  aroused  a  new 
enthusiasm  for  writing.  A  classmate, 
Walter  Pritchard  Eaton,  in  a  recent  con- 
versation, told  me  that  Professor  Gates 
inspired  him  to  write. 


Alas!  in  the  past  few  years  the  ''vision 
splendid"  has  indeed  "faded  into  the  light 
of  common  day."  But  mark  you  this:  it 
was  not  because  the  glamor  that  comes  to 
a  young  teacher  in  the  days  of  apprentice- 
ship had  died  a  natural  death ;  it  was  not 
because,  as  the  Lake  poet  expresses  it,  "at 
length  the  man  pereeives  it  die  away." 
No!  emphatically,  No!  The  vision  as  a 
vision  has  remaSned  constant,  undimmed. 
But  the  plain  fact  is  that  so  mu6h  of  un- 
necessary and  stultifying  emphasis  is  to- 
day placed  upon  the  petty  details  of  school 
routine  that  there  is  little  time  or  room 
left  for  the  vision.  So  much  time  and 
mental  energy  must  needs  be  devoted  to  ad- 
ministration, classification,  examination, 
dericalization,  standardisation,  and  every 
other  "ation"  that  to  the  teacher  rhymes 
witii  "abomination,"  that  no  small  share 
of  attention  is  ab80i4>ed  in  details  which 
ought  to  be  secondary  in  the  teacher's 
work;  and  therefore  there  is  little  chance 
for  the  vision  or  for  the  realization  of  the 
hope  that  teaching  may  be  inspirational 
and  spiritual.  At  least  that  is  inference 
number  one  from  my  experience. 

Let  me  commend  to  you  the  editorial  in 
the  Boston  Herald  of  Thursday,  February 
5,  entitled  "Let  the  Schools  Alone."  I 
quote  one  sentence: 

There  ean  hardly  be  two  opinione  as  to  the  need 
of  proteeting  already  overworked  teaehert  and 
pupila  from  the  intnuion  of  outside  infloenoes, 
publie  or  private,  demanding  time  and  attention 
for  matters  not  immediately  related  to  already 
crowded  earrieula. 

I  am  not  ranting.  I  am  sounding  a 
clarion  warning.  Through  the  nerve  and 
muscle  fatiguing  demands  in  vogue  to-day, 
you  are  killing  the  spirit  and  the  inspira- 
tion in  teaching;  you  are  eliminating  in- 
dividuaMty  in  the  teacher;  you  are  rend- 
ering the  teachers  less  capable  of  doing 
effective  work ;  and  you  are  fostering  rest- 
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leasness,  unhappineBS,  and  the  growing 
tendency  to  avoid  entering  the  profession, 
or  once  within  it  to  leave  'it  whenever 
another  good  road  opens.  The  great 
amount  of  clerical  work  and  the  increasing 
outside  demands  upon  the  teacher's  time 
are  i^vid  realities  in  my  recollection  of  re- 
cent service  as  a  teacher.  How  many 
teachers  have  I  heard  raise  their  voices  in 
protest  against  the  severe  demands  now 
made  upon  their  time  and  strength  by  these 
petty  details!  To  many  of  us  the  vision 
has  indeed  ''faded  into  tihe  light  of  com- 
mon day." 

But  I  return  again  to  my  own  experi- 
ence to  'bring  out  another  point.  Yes,  I  did 
leave  teaching  for  a  portion  offering  more 
financial  remuneration.  For  several  years 
I  had  been  obliged  to  avocate  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  consequent  upon  the  sup- 
port of  a  family.  I  had  taught  evening 
school  three  nights  a  week.  I  had  done 
some  tutoring.  I  had  for  thirteen  years 
filled  a  clerical  position  from  the  closing 
day  in  June  until  within  a  week  of  the 
opening  day  in  September.  I  had  taught 
in  a  Sunday  School  under  pay.  During 
the  past  tiiree  years  of  my  service  I  had 
devoted  my  spare  time  to  writing  an  Eng- 
lish Qrammar,  which  was  published  this 
fall.  I  can  honestly  say,  too,  that  I  cor- 
rected the  full  quota  of  English  composi- 
tions written  by  my  day  and  evening  school 
pupils.  In  addition  to  my  regular  duties 
in  school  I  had  devoted  no  little  time  to 
the  organizing  and  drilling  of  a  Qlee  Club 
in  the  high  school  in  which  I  taught — ^a 
club  which  gave  several  concerts^uring 
term  time. 

No,  I  did  not  hesitate  when  I  was  offered 
my  present  position.  But  I  err  in  saying 
that,  for  I  did  hesitate  and  that  for  a  good 
while.  I  was  by  no  means  certain  that  I 
should  be  successful  in  the  venture.    I  had 


reached  a  mature  age  and  had  gained  a 
fair  degree  of  success  in  teaching.  The 
fear  of  failure  to  maintain  the  support  of 
my  family  stared  me  in  the  face.  But  I 
took  the  step. 

,  Now  what  has  it  meant  to  met  I  have 
not  as  yet  ordered  a  Ford  car.  But  there 
is  hope.  I  work  hard.  I  am  interested  in 
my  work.  I  enjoy  the  anticipation  of  see- 
ing each  day's  tai^  develop  into  something 
definite.  Instead  of  taking  a  basket  lunch 
which  had  to  be  masticated  within  the  25 
minutes  allotted  to  tiie  noon  recess,  I  enjoy 
each  day  a  lunch  at  the  City  Club,  which 
is  followed  by  a  few  minutes  of  reading  in 
the  Club  library  or  a  chat  with  a  table  mate. 
I  am  cheered  by  the  absence  of  the  daily 
expression  of  distress  on  my  wife's  face  at 
the  thought  of  preparing  the  Thermos 
bottle  lunch.  I  have  begun  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  my  family.  I  have  been  able 
to  get  out  socially  and  to  renew  acquain- 
tances. I  have  l^ken  up  voluniarily  work 
in  the  Sunday  School.  And  last  but  not 
least,  whereas  for  several  years  I  had  read 
scarcely  a  book,  I  have  this  winter  been  edu- 
cated with  Henry  Adams,  I  have  reminisced 
with  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  I  have  studied  the 
drama  with  Arthur  Symons,  I  have  visited 
with  "The  Young  Visitors,"  I  have 
watched  the  Roosevelt  children  pillow  fight 
with  their  father,  I  have  analyzed  Boose- 
vent's  character  with  William  Boscoe 
Thayer,  and  my  lines  have  indeed  been  led 
in  many  other  pleasant  paths  of  literature, 
of  course  not  forgetting  the  opportunity 
I  have  been  afforded  to  scrape  a*cquaint- 
anoe  with  Boy  Cohen  and  Wallace  Irwin. 

Seriously,  then,  may  I  offer  these  two 
words  of  warning T  (I  think  I  know  the 
teachers'  feelings  as  well  as  their  failings.) 

First.  You  are  killing  the  ^irit  and 
blotting  out  the  vision.  The  young  teacher 
enters  the  profession  with  enthusiasm — at 
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least  he  used  to — ^very  few  are  enlisting 
now. 

Second.  Vision  or  no  vision,  the  animal 
must  be  ied.  If  you  don't  supply  pas- 
turage with  enough  green  grass  he  will  go 
into  the  next  field,  especially  if  the  fence 
is  opened  for  him  and  he  sees  clover  ahead. 

I  am  as  loyal  as  ever  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Who  but  will  admire  the  teachers 
if  their  missionary  spirit  is  such  that  they 
will  sacrifice  and  serve  their  generation 
with  little  hope  of  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion other  than  the  treasures  stored  up  for 
them  in  Heaven  t  Thieves  are  rarely 
tempted  to  break  through  and  steal  the 
treasures  stored  up  by  teaiohera  here  on 
earth.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  teach- 
ing vocation  has  fallen  into  ways  from 
which,  unless  it  is  rescued  by  an  awakened 
public,  it  is  doomed  to  an  increasingly 
lower  standing  among  the  professions  of 
honor,  dignity,  and  prestige. 

C.  Ralph  Taylor 
Boston  TJnitxbsitt 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

STUDENTS'    FEES   IN   ENGLISH    UNIVERSITIES 

Universitt  Colleob,  London,  has  ineroased 
its  fees  so  that  the  total  charges  for  a  course 
amount  to  sums  Y«rjing  from  about  $250  for 
law  to  about  $850  for  engineering.  Sir  T. 
Gregory  Foster,  provost  of  the  college,  has 
made  a  statement  in  which  he  says: 

The  revemie  of  uniyerflity  institntiMis  is  deriyed 
from  fees,  annual  grants  from  Parliament  and 
local  authoritiee,  endowmeivte,  donatione  and  snb- 
aeriptiona.  Before  the  war  the  fee  revenue  of  this 
college  was  equivalent  to  about  38  per  cent,  of  the 
expenditure.  This  meant  that  the  student  got  his 
education  and  training  at  about  one  third  of  what 
it  cost.  At  the  provincial  universities  the  fee 
revenue  was  even  less.  For  instance^  at  Manchester 
it  was  29  per  cent.,  and  at  Birmingham  26  per 
cent.  V7e  have  idways  tried  to  avoid  setting  up  a 
financial  barrier  against  students.  If  we  are  to 
get  the  beat  brains  of  the  country  into  the  uni- 
versities the  fees  must  be  k^t  low.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible for  the  cost  of  university  education  to  be 


defrayed  solely  by  fees.  But  the  grave  financial 
position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  compels  us  to 
put  up  the  fees  if  we  are  to  carry  on.  Even  so,  we 
have  kept  the  fees  as  low  as  possible.  The  new 
scale  does  not  in  any  case  represent  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent.  In  most  cases  at  is  no  more  than  33^ 
per  cent.  Our  endowments  before  the  war  covered 
about  20  per  cent,  of  our  expenditure.  Their  effec- 
tive value  has  been  at  least  halved  since  then  by 
the  depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
The  London  County  Council  have  slightly  increased 
their  grants,  and  the  Parliamentary  grant  has  been 
doubled— from  £21,000  before  the  war  to  £42,000. 
So  much  for  revenue.  On  the  expenditure  side, 
rates,  taxes  and  insurance,  which  in  1913-14  were 
just  under  £3,000,  are  now  over  £6,000.  Ordinary 
repairs,  which  used  to  run  to  about  £3,000  a  year, 
now  amottst  to  £6,550.  Wages  of  servants  have 
gone  up  from  £2,500  to  nearly  £6,000.  Then  there 
is  the  important  question  of  the  salaries  of  the 
teaching  staff.  In  pre-war  days  they  were  not  at 
all  as  good  as  they  should  have  been.  Tlie  best 
we  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  increase  them  by 
about  35  per  cent. — and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  even  that  in  aU  cases — ^which  is  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
To  sum  up  the  financial  position,  whereas  in  1913- 
1914  our  expenditure  was  £71,000,  next  year  it  wiU 
amount  to  at  least  £133,000.  The  only  way  in 
which  university  coUeges  can  be  brought  to  a 
proper  state  of  efficiency  is  hj  larger  grants  from 
the  state  and  local  authorities. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEQES 

The  committee  on  friendly  relations  among 
foreign  students  has  published  a  directory  of 
foreign  students  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  appended  summary  shows  by 
states  the  number  of  colleges  having  foreign 
students,,  also  the  number  of  students  for  each 
state  and  the  number  of  countries  represented 
by  these  students.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
table,  New  York  has  the  largest  number  of 
foreign  students — 1,210  in  attendance  at 
thirty-six  colleges  in  the  state,  representing 
eighty  different  countries — while  Illinois 
comes  nsEXt  with  726  students,  divided  among 
forty-one  colleges,  these  students  representing 
sixty-five  different  countries.  The  total  num- 
ber of  colleges  having  foreign  students  is  given 
as  466,  the  total  number  of  students  in  these 
coil^pes  being  6,686. 
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CoUegBf 

Alabama  5 

Arizona 2 

Arkansas 1 

California  20 

Colorado   7 

Connecticut 7 

Delaware 1 

District  of  Columbia 7 

Florida   4 

Georgia  7 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 41 

Indiana  13 

lo^a 18 

Kansas 10 

Kentucky 7 

Louisiana 2 

Maine 3 

Maryland 11 

Massadiusetts 25 

Michigan  8 

Minnesota 11 

Mississippi 3 

Missouri 0 

Montana  3 

Nebraska 0 

Nevada 1 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  Jersey 8 

New  Mexico 2 

New  York 36 

North  Carolina 6 

North  Dakota  6 

Ohio 36 

Oklahoma   4 

Oregon 10 

Pennsylvanda 46 

Rhode  Island 1 

South  Carolina 4 

South  Dakota 6 

Tennessee 7 

Texas 10 

Utah 2 

Vermont 3 

Virginia 16 

Washington 7 

West  Virginia 6 

Wisconsin  19 

Wyoming 1 

Total    466 


dents      MDted 


50 

9 

16 

7 

1 

1 

533 

47 

61 

17 

100 

26 

4 

3 

125 

36 

28 

9 

34 

14 

5 

4 

725 

65 

109 

33 

144 

45 

68 

21 

61 

22 

74 

22 

16 

10 

105 

25 

584 

72 

199 

39 

159 

24 

7 

7 

94 

33 

15 

7 

76 

22 

2 

2 

10 

7 

80 

24 

5 

4 

1,210 

80 

26 

15 

49 

17 

415 

51 

26 

11 

84 

23 

709 

67 

7 

6 

5 

3 

40 

10 

47 

19 

88 

22 

31 

16 

27 

16 

72 

30 

80 

23 

20 

12 

118 

22 

2 

2 

6,636 


THE    SELECTION    OF    COUNTY    SUPER- 
INTENDENTS 

The  Bureau  of  Education  reports  that 
county  superintendents  are  elected  by  popular 
vote  in  25  states,  namely,  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia^  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
County  superintendents  in  Arkansas  and 
Eentudcy  are  no  longer  to  be  elected  by 
popular  vote.  Appointment  is  made  in  Ar- 
kansas by  the  county  board  of  education,  and 
this  method  of  selection  will  be  used  in  Ken- 
tucky after  1921. 

In  nine  states  the  county  superintendent  is 
appointed  by  the  county  board  of  educaticui. 
These  ar^  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware^  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  and  Utah. 

Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania  choose 
their  county  superintendents  at  county  con- 
ventions of  township  or  district  school  trus- 
tees or  directors. 

One  state  New  Jersey,  authorises  the  state 
commissioner  of  education  to  appoint  county 
superintendents.  In  Tennessee  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  Ihe  county  courts  (fiscal  boards) 
of  the  respective  counties. 

In  the  New  England  states  groups,  or 
^'unions,''  of  towns  are  arranged  and  supei^ 
visory  officers  are  provided.  In  Oonneetient 
they  are  agents  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Supervisory  officers  are  elected  in  New 
York  by  the  school  directors  of  '^  superviaoiy 
districts."  The  districts  coincide  wilh  coun- 
ties in  four  instances.  There  are  two  or 
more  districts  in  each  of  the  other  counties. 
Cities  and  school  districts  of  5,000  popula- 
tion or  more  are  excluded  from  the  super- 
visory districts. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Virgrmia 
appoints  '^  division  superintendents."  The 
'< division"  comiHrises  a  single  county  in  7S 
cases,  two  counties  in  12  cases»  thvee  counties 
in  1  case^  and  a  city  in  20  cases. 

In  Nevada  also  the  state  board  of  ednoa- 
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tion  has  the  power  of  appointment  The  state 
has  five  districts,  each  with  a  superintendent. 
In  one  case  a  district  is  a  county.  Each  of 
the  other  districts  contains  more  than  one 
county. 

The  term  of  county  superintendents  in  the 
Tarious  states  is  as  follows: 

One  year, — ^Arkansas. 

Two  year<.~^AriBonay  Ck)lorado,  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
N(Nrih  Dakota,  Oklahoma^  Bouth  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyom- 
ing. 

Two  to  five  year$, — ^Alabama. 

Three  yeare, — ^lowa,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio. 

Four  yewre. — Galifonia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Oreg<m,  Pennsylyania,  South  Carolina  and 
West  Vii^ginia. 

THE  TRAINING  OP  INDUSTRIAL  TSACHBR8  AT 
THB    PENNSYLVANIA    STATE    COLLEGE 

With  the  industries  of  Pennsylvania  de- 
manding large  numbers  of  teachers  who  can 
instruct  apprentices  and  assist  in  providing 
the  skilled  labor  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
great  industrial  program,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  school  of  engineering  has  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  supplying  such  teachers 
mider  the  direction  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Boards  of  Education.  The  college  is  edu- 
cating practical  men  as  teachers  in  manual 
training,  trade  and  continuation  schools.  At 
the  college  the  work  offers  a  one-year  shop 
oonrse,  a  special  two-year  course,  and  a  four- 
year  course  which  leads  to  a  degrea 

The  recent  development  of  technical  high 
schools  and  manual  training  departments  of 
high  schools  has  also  led  to  an  unusual  de- 
mand for  teachers  which  can  not  be  filled. 
The  courses  at  the  college  require  that  the 
students  have  certain  practical  experience.  • 
Their  instruction  there  is  in  how  to  teach 
shop  subjects,  the  mathematics  and  sciences 
related  to  them.  All  courses  are  planned 
following  the  Smith-Hughes  industrial  edu- 
cation act. 
i^  An  additional  provision  is  for  classes  to  be 
^  hdd  in  various  cities  where  men  now  em- 


ployed as  journeymen  or  expert  mechanics, 
may  pursue  subjects  in  the  regular  course 
tending  to  fit  them  to  be  teachers  in  night 
and  trade  schools.  This  work,  as  carried  out 
last  year,  is  said  to  have  proved  satisfactory 
and  a  larger  program  is  contemplated  for  this 
year.  Thirty-two  attended  special  classes  at 
State  College  during  July  and  August,  an- 
other feature  of  this  industrial  education. 

The  work  of  the  Smith-Hughes  industrial 
program  includes  the  training  of  foremen  to 
be  teachers  in  the  plants  where  they  are  em- 
ployed. Classes  will  be  conducted  in  in- 
dustrial centers  to  make  foremen  more  skilful 
in  instructing  the  workmen  along  lines  of 
efficiency  and  economy. 

OPENING  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS 

Classes  were  resumed  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City  on  S^tember  13. 
While  no  ficrures  have  been  tabulated  as  yet 
it  was  reported  at  the  Board  of  Education 
Building  that  the  total  attendance  would  be 
at  least  12,000  over  that  of  last  year,  when 
the  figures  approximated  766,000.  An  attend- 
ance of  more  than  8,500  increase  over  last 
year's  high  school  students  is  expected.  This 
will  bring  the  total  of  high  school  students 
up  to  74,000. 

Not  one  of  the  twenty-five  new  buildings 
and  additions  has  been  completed  and  the 
part-time  system  must  go  on  as  usual  until 
building  facilities  become  larger.  According 
to  the  estimates  at  the  Board  of  Education 
the  next  ninety  days  will  see  the  completion 
of  enough  new  school  buildings  to  provide 
14,000  new  sittings.  The  buildings  now  under 
construction  or  planned  for  number  seven  in 
The  Bronx,  ten  in  Brooklyn,  five  in  Queens, 
two  in  Manhattan,  and  one  in  Eichmond. 
Two  additions  to  high  schools  are  among 
them. 

It  is  not  on  the  East  Side  that  the  greatest 
congestion  is  developing  this  year  from  all 
appearances.  The  most  crowded  districts  are 
in  The  Bronx  and  in  Brownsville.  The  part- 
time  pupils  in  Brooklyn  last  year  numbered 
32,600;  in  The  Bronx  there  were  11,600;  in 
Manhattan  5,500;   in  Queens  7,500,  and  in 
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Richmond  450.    There  are  no  eiguB  that  these 
totals  can  be  reduced  any  this  year. 

The  situation  as  regards  teachers  is  said  to 
be  satisfactory  this  year.  The  elisrible  list 
numbers  665,  with  an  additional  list  of  more 
than  400  names. 

I 

PLYMOUTH  CONPBRENCB  ON  BOUCATION  OP 
THE  IMMIGRANT 

How  to  educate  the  immigrants  who  come  to 
the  industrial  plants  in  Massachusetts  is  to  be 
discussed  at  a  three-day  conference  next  week 
at  the  Pilgrim  Hotel  in  Plymouth.  This  con- 
ference has  been  planned  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts,  as  the  work  inyolves 
cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the  in- 
dustries. 

Plymouth  has  been  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  conference  on  account  of  its  historic  con- 
nection with  the  immigration  to  this  country, 
and  it  was  decided  to  open  the  meeting  on 
September  16  because  it  was  on  September  16, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  Pilgrims  set 
sail  from  England.  Last  year  the  state  legis- 
lature authorized  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  cooperate  with  cities  and  towns  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  persons  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  who  are  unable  to  speak,  read 
and  write  English. 

It  was  planned  as  a  feature  of  the  conference 
to  stage  a  complete  exhibit  of  what  Massachu- 
setts is  doing  in  immigrant  education. 

The  program  for  the  three  days  in  Plymouth 
was  as  follows: 

Thvradayf  September  16 
7  P.M. — Opening  session.    Banquet^  followed  by  en- 
tertainment. 

Friday 
Subject:  ''Cooperation  between  the  public  schools 
and  industry  in  the  educati<m  of  the  immi- 
grant. ' ' 
9.00-9.20    A.M. — "Cooperation    from    the    public 
schools."    Dr.  Payson  Smith,  commissioner 
of  education  for  Massachusetts. 
9.20-9.40. — ^"Cooperation  from  industry.**  Charles 
A.  Andrews,  president  of  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts. 
9.40-10.10. — "Progress  in  immigrant  education  in 
Massachusetts   industries   during   the   past 
year. ' '   George  F.  Quimbj,  industrial  service 


secretary,  Associated  Industxdes  of  Massir 
chusetts. 

10.10-10.20.~Discussi<Hi,  opened  by  Owen  A.  Ho- 
ban,  chairman,  school  committee,  Gardner. 

10.20-12.00.-— Biz  Ulk8  from  three  industidal  lead- 
ers and  three  school  supervisors  who  hav* 
conducted  successful  classes. 

12  Noon. — ^Luncheon.  Speakers,  Denis  A.  M^ 
Carthy,  author  and  lecturer. 

2.00-2.30  P.M.— -Beparate  conferences: 

Conference  of  industrial  group.  John  J.  Ma- 
honey,  state  supervisor  of  Amerieanization, 
will  present  a  statement  at  the  opening  set- 
ting forth  those  helps  which  the  schools  wish 
to  receive  from  industries. 
Conference  of  school  group.  Edward  E. 
Bohner,  industrial  service  secretary.  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Massachusetts,  win  pre- 
sent a  statement  at  the  opening,  setting 
forth  those  helps  which  the  industries  with 
to  receive  from  the  schools. 
Subject:  ''How  to  secure  and  maintain  at- 
tendance." 

4  P.M.— Exercises  at  Plymouth  Bock. 

7.30-9.30  P.M.— 

''Schooling  of  the  immigrant."  (Beport  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  Study.)  Frank  V. 
Thompson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Boston. 
"The  podnt  of  view  of  the  worker." 
"The  function  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  indus- 
trial Americanization."  Dr.  George  W. 
Tupper,  industrial  secretary,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  of  Massachusetts  and 
Bhode  Island. 

Saturday 
9.30-9.50  A.M. — Beport  of  findings  of  Industrial 

Conference. 
9.50-10.10.— Beport  of  findings  of  School  Confer- 
ence. 
10.10-10.40.— ^Discussion. 

"Americanism — ^its  meaning."    William  Mc- 
Andrews,  associate  superintendent  of  schools, 
New  York  City. 
Beport  of  committee  on  state  policies. 
Action  on  recommendations  of  committee. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

The  twenty-second  Conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities  will  he  held 
at  Columbia  University  on  November  17,  18, 
19.    The  program  will  be  as  follows: 
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November  17,  $:S0  P.M.  and  8  P.  M. 
Deans'  Meeting.    Conference  of  deans  and  eimi- 
lar  officers. 

November  18,  10  A.  U. 
First  Session:  "Cooperation  in  research  in  the 
humanities/'  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Harrard. 

2:30  P.  Jf. 
Second  Session:  ''Cooperation  in  research  with 
private  enterprises,"  Frank  B.  Jewett^  Western 
Electric  Company,  and  Professor  John  Johnston, 
Tale. 

November  19, 10  A.  M, 

Third  Session:  ''Social  environment  of  the 
graduate  student,"  F.  J.  £.  Woodbridge,  Colum- 
bia.   "Fellowships,"  Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  Michigan. 

Business  meeting. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

J.  O.  CoLLicoTT,  previously  superintendent 
at  Indianapolis  and  Tacoma,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  at  Columbus  to  succeed  John 
H.  Francis.    The  salary  is  $7,500. 

George  R  Momteb,  of  Monte  Vista,  Oolo., 
has  been  elected  to  the  superintendency  at 
Brawley,  Calif.    The  salary  is  $4^500. 

Leonard  F.  Fulwiler  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Colfax,  HI.  For 
the  past  twelve  years  he  has  been  superintend- 
ent at  Pulaski  and  Saybrook. 

Lee  Btrne  has  been  elected  supervisor  of 
high  school  instruction  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Dallas  has  four  high  schools  and  is  shortly  to 
build  a  fifth.  C.  J.  Tidwell,  has  been  elected 
to  succeed  Mr.  Byrne  as  superintendent  at 
Fort  Scott»  Ark. 

Augustus  H.  Smith,  principal  of  the  West 
Bridgewater  (Mass.)  High  School,  has  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  in  Springfield. 

We  learn  from  the  Journal  of  Education 
that  Mr.  layman  B.  Allen,  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Salem  Normal  School  has  accepted  the 
principcdship  of  the  Framingham  High 
School,  and  Principal  John  H.  Bosshart  of 
the  Salem  high  school  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  in  New  Jersey.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Maurice  B.  Smith,  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Gardner. 


Six  inspectors  have  been  appointed  to 
positions  in  the  attendance  division  of  the 
New  York  state  department  of  education  to 
assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law  throughout  the  state.  They 
are:  Principal  John  C.  Benedict*  of  Elmira 
Heights;  Principal  Louis  M.  Collins,  of 
Avon;  Stanley  £.  Heason,  of  Middleburg, 
recently  superintendent  of  schools  in  Ellen- 
ville;  Superintendent  Frederick  J.  Medden,  of 
Seneca  Falls;  Principal  Edward  S.  Mooney, 
of  South  Dayton,  and  District  Superintendent 
Randall  W.  Saunders*  of  Hudson. 

Professor  Raymond  MoFarland,  of  the  de- 
partment of  secondary  education  in  Middle- 
bury  College,  has  been  chosen  principal  of 
Vermont  Academy  at  Saxton's  River.  The 
Vermont  Academy  has  been  closed  since  1916 
because  of  lack  of  funds,  but  the  recent  gift  of 
$100,000  by  the  Northern  Baptist  convention 
has  made  possible  the  continuance  of  the  school 
which  was  founded  in  1870. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Howe,  for  thirteen  years 
president  of  Butler  College,  has  resigned. 

Miss  LiDA  L.  Tall,  assistant  superintendent 
at  Des  Moines,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Henry 
S.  West 

Dr.  Truman  L.  Eellet  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  from  Teachers  College^ 
and  has  accepted  an  acting  professorship  at 
Leland  Stanford  University,  where  he  will 
give  work  in  Educational  Measurements  and 
Statistics. 

Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Vermont,  now  of  the 
newly-established  Army  Education  System, 
will  have  his  official  headquarters  at  Manila. 
He  is  to  be  consultant  to  the  commanding 
general  in  the  Department  of  the  Philippines, 
including  the  United  States  troops  in  China. 

Dr.  Willum  T.  Foster,  until  recently  presi- 
dent of  Reed  College,  took  up  his  work  the 
first  of  September  as  a  director  of  the  Pol- 
lock Foundation  for  Economic  Research,  which 
has  just  been  established  in  New  Toric  City. 
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His  permanent  address  is  109  Sargent  Street, 
Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stern  bas  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City  board  of  edu- 
cation, to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  who 
in  turn  fQls  the  place  of  the  late  Joseph  Yeske. 
Mr.  Stem  was  a  member  of  the  old  board  of 
education  and  served  from  1904  until  1917. 
He  was  originally  appointed  by  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  was  twice  reap- 
pointed to  office. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  State 
Department  to  assist  President  Wilson  in 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  Armenia  includes 
Professor  W.  L.  Westermann,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  Major  Lawrence  Martin,  General 
StafF  Corps,  United  States  Army,  both  of 
whom  were  attached  to  the  American  Peace 
Commission  in  Paris,  Professor  Westermann 
as  a  specialist  on  Near  Eastern  affairs,  and 
Major  Martin  as  a  geographical  expert. 

American  Education  reports  that  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  pedagogy  was  conferred  on  George 
M.  Wiley,  assistant  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion for  elementary  schools,  who  several  days 
previous  received  the  LL.D.  degree  from 
Syracuse  University.  In  presenting  the  de- 
gree President  Brubacher  said:  ^'Because  of 
your  high  professional  achievements  both  as 
teacher  and  as  administrator;  because  of  your 
large  oontribution  to  the  well-being  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York;  be- 
cause of  your  wide  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  New  York  State  school  administration: 
because  we  see  in  you  a  wise  leader,  a  sane 
counsellor,  an  inspirer  of  teachers,  a  friend 
and  lover  of  children;  because  of  these  high 
achievements  we  are  honored  in  honoring 
you.** 

An  order  was  introduced  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Boston  School  Committee  for  the 
adoption  of  a  twelve-payment  system  of  sal- 
aries for  teachers,  instead  of  the  ten-payment 
system  now  in  use  and  a  request  that  the 
elementary  teachers  be  paid  in  cash,  rather 
than  by  check.    At  the  same  meeting  a  com- 


munication received  from  Anna  M.  Niland* 
president  of  the  Boston  Women  Teachers' 
Union,  Local  88,  requesting  the  committee  to 
consider  the  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  at  an 
early  date,  and  if  no  provision  had  already 
been  made,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  this  fall,  urging 
that  such  steps  as  are  needed  be  taken  before 
it  is  too  late.  The  resignations  of  forty-two 
teachers,  thirty-two  women  and  ten  men,  were 
received.  Twenty-two  of  the  women  resigned 
because  of  marriage,  two  went  into  business, 
two  into  other  kinds  of  teaching,  one  into 
religious  activity,  one  into  "other  work,**  and 
one  went  south.  Of  the  men,  five  went  into 
business,  three  into  teaching  and  one  into 
continuation  school  work. 

A  NUMBER  of  schools  in  Bay  Coimty,  Mich- 
igan, will  not  be  opened  this  year  because  of 
the  inability  of  district  boards  to  obtain 
teachers.  Pupils  will  be  sent  into  otiier  dis- 
tricts and  the  district  boards  will  pay  their 
tuition. 

Dub  to  fear  of  a  shortage  of  teachers  in  the 
schools  at  Bend,  Oregon,  for  the  coming  year, 
the  school  board  has  ruled  that  women  teachers 
in  schools  outside  the  city  limits,  need  no 
longer  be  unmarried  and  fulfill  the  require- 
ment of  normal  school  training.  The  revision 
of  requirements  is  to  be  in  effect  for  one  year 
only* 

A  MOVEMENT  has  been  started  to  establish  at 
Harvard  University  a  college  of  fisheries  simi- 
lar to  that  opened  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the 
University  of  Washington  last  year.  Sup- 
port of  the  plan  has  been  pledged  by  officiaJs 
of  several  of  the  Boston  fish  companies,  and 
a  committee  will  be  named  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal with  A  Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of 
Harvard  University.  It  is  felt  by  the  men  in- 
terested in  the  project  that  Boston,  as  the 
largest  Atlantic  seaooast  fishing  port,  would 
be  considerably  benefited  by  the  school,  and 
that  the  cost  would  be  comparatively  slight. 

To  provide  quarters  for  an  enrollment  of 
12,000  students,  an  increase  of  2,000  over  last 
year,  and  to  check  room-rent  profiteering,  the 
hoard  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
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gan  has  authorixed  the  purchase  of  anny  bar- 
racks fcom  Gamp  Custer,  MichigaxL  Action 
on  the  proposal  of  !1L  L.  Burton^  pre«ident» 
for  the  operation  of  uniyersity  cafeterias  to 
bring  down  pricey  has  been  deferred.  Presi- 
dent Burton  was  authorized  to  organise  a 
housing  bureau  and  to  appoint  a  director  who 
will  supervise  housing  problems  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Fob  the  first  time  in  its  histoxy,  the  Penn- 
qrlvania  State  College  has  received  financial 
aid  through  a  public  endowment  fund.  The 
BockefeUer  Institute  for  Medical  Besearch  has 
made  a  grant  of  $5»000  £or  the  current  year  in 
aid  of  the  researches  in  animal  nutrition.  The 
college  has  hitherto  received  only  the  usual 
state  and  federal  maintenance  appropriations, 
which  are  required  by  law.  The  U.  8.  De- 
IMurtmeni  of  Agriculture  until  July  of  this 
year  assisted  in  this  research  on  animal  nu- 
trition, 4)ut  cut  off  its  aid  at  that  time. 

Ak  electric  generator  which  can  be  attached 
to  an  automobile  and  supply  enough  current 
to  run  either  a  motion  picture  or  stereopticon 
machine  and  to  light  a  small  hall  is  the 
latest  innovation  in  the  program  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Extension  Division  to 
furnish  ^'movies"  to  the  remotest  town, 
school  or  church  in  the  state.  According  to 
Director  Leon  J.  Bichardson,  it  is  now  pos- 
sible for  any  organisation  in  the  state  to 
have  its  picture  show  at  its  meeting  place 
whether  there  are  proper  electrical  conneo- 
tions  or  not.  Some  238  motion  picture  reeLs 
on  varied  topics  of  wide  interest  are  now 
available  at  the  University  of  California 
Extension  Division  for  use  throughout  the 
stateu  The  films  include  industrial  and 
scenic  views  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  an 
interesting  assortment  of  motion  pictures  of 
the  war,  and  on  general  topics. 

It  is  reported  that  there  will  be  a  serious 
shortage  of  writing  paper  this  winter  in  the 
schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Composition 
paper,  which  cost  the  schools  last  year  $11,000, 
this  year  could  not  be  obtained  for  less  than 
$41,000,  making  an  increase  of  800  per  cent 
The  cost  of  text^books  also  has  increased  from 
15  to  75  per  cent.,  while  the  cost  of  supplies 


in  general  have  been  raised  nearly  200  per 
cent  Consequently,  all  but  $5,946  of  the 
$85,000  appropriation  authorised  by  Congress 
for  supplies  has  been  expended,  and  school 
officials  will  be  obliged  to  ask  Congress  for  an 
emergency  deficiency  appropriation  to  provide 
the  indispensable  supplies  for  the  second 
semester. 

'  TwsNTT-THRBB  Belgian  students  have  ar- 
rived in  New  York  from  Antwerp  on  the  Bed 
Star  liner  Kroanland  on  thdr  way  to  Ameri- 
can universities  under  scholarships  from  the 
Commission  for  Belief  in  Belgium  Educa- 
tional Foundation.  This  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  operations  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
;world's  educational  foundations,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  education  of  about  five  thousand 
students.  The  students  were  met  by  Pierre 
^ali,  Belgian  consul  general,  whose  wife  and 
two  children  arrived  on  the  same  steamship. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  customs 
authorities  to  expedite  the  baggage  of  the 
twenty-three  students  so  they  could  leave  for 
their  various  destinations  at  once.  The  cost 
pf  maintaining  the  educational  foundation 
will  be  defrayed  out  of  the  $5,000,000  left  after 
the  Belief  Commission  had  liquidated  the 
plaims  of  various  governments  and  outstand- 
ing commercial  matters. 
V  Superintendent  J.  P.  Oarber,  of  Philadel- 
phia, suggests  the  desirability  of  having  some 
all-year  schools  in  that  city.  According  to 
the  Journal  of  Education  he  says:  "  The  *  all- 
year-school  '  plan  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  think, 
a  plan  to  keep  all  of  the  schools  open  the  year 
through  for  all  the  pupils;  nor  does  IJhe  plan 
require  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  teach- 
ers during  the  summer  months.  A  sufficient 
number  of  schools,  well  located  for  the  pur- 
pose^ are  kept  open  during  the  summer 
months  to  provide  for  pupils  who  for  various 
reasons  remain  in  the  city  during  the  summer 
months  and  whose  parents  prefer  having  them 
in  school  rather  than  have  them  idle  or  other- 
wise employed.  These  schools  have  a  wide- 
balanced  program  of  supervised  play,  voca- 
tional activities  and  academic  work — garden- 
ing, nature  study  and  visits  to  places  of  his- 
toric, industrial  or  other  interest  are  empha- 
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Bized  as  fully  as  is  feasibla  Ample  provision 
is  also  made  for  pupils  who  desire  to  concen- 
trate on  subjects  in  which  they  are  deficient, 
as  well  as  for  pupils  for  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  entire  school  course  in  the 
mindmum  amount  of  time.  Many  thousands  of 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  are  debarred 
from  the  benefits  of  summer  vacations  and  re- 
main in  the  city  subject  to  conditions  and  in- 
fluences during  &e  long  summer  vacation  that 
are  far  less  beneficial  from  every  standpoint 
than  such  schools  would  prove.'' 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute  there  becomes  available 
this  year  a  number  of  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  at  the  opening  of  the  sdhool  in  Sep- 
tember. Twenty  of  these  are  provided  from  a 
fund  left  by  the  late  W.  S.  Rea,  and  are  to  be 
known  as  the  W.  S.  Bea  Scholarships.  These 
are  each  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars 
and  are  to  be  assigned  as  follows:  Four  each 
for  seniors,  juniors  and  sophomores,  six  for 
freshmen,  and  two  are  open  scholarships. 
These  scholarships  are  open  to  Vigo  County, 
Indiana,  residents  only.  From  a  fund  by  the 
late  James  McGregor  there  have  been  created 
eight  scholarships,  to  be  known  as  the  James 
McGregor  Scholarships.  The  annual  stipend 
of  each  of  these  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Two  sdiolarships  will  be  awarded  to 
each  of  the  four  classes.  In  awarding  these 
preferences  will  be  given  to  non-residents  of 
Vigo  County.  For  the  freshman  candidates 
for  scholarships  competitive  examinations  will 
this  year  be  held  at  the  Institute  on  September 
18,  14  and  15. 

•  Universitt  of  Texas  authorities  are  inter- 
ested in  the  proposition  of  establishing  a  com- 
munity center  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
social  and  group  needs  of  the  students  of  that 
institution.  James  £.  Pearce,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology,  and  Charles  W. 
Bamsdell,  professor  of  American  history,  re- 
cently investigated  the  community  center  plan 
that  is  in  operation  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Their  enthusiastic  report  has  caused 
much  favorable  discussion  of  the  matter,  and 
but  for  the  lack  of  finances  it  is  probable  that 


similar  work  would  be  undertaken  at  the  uni- 
versity at  an  early  date.  The  idea,  as  carried 
out  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  solved 
the  distressing  problems  arising  from  a  scat- 
tered student  body  and  unwholesome  social 
conditions.  The  building  provides  for  the 
students  a  center  for  their  activities  as  well  as 
for  their  social  affairs,  furnishing  reception 
rooms,  reading,  writing  and  rest  rooms,  a 
billiard  room,  halls  for  dancing,  a  floor  of  bed 
rooms,  to  be  used  for  the  entertainment  of  visi- 
tors to  the  university,  cafeteria,  dining  rooma^ 
club  rooms  and  an  immense  swimming  pool 
All  clubs  and  student  organisations  hold  their 
meetings  in  the  building,  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  campus.  Authorities  of  Ae  university  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  results  secured,  finding 
that  the  plan  has  brought  about  a  centraliza- 
tion of  student  activities  and  life,  as  wdl  aa 
affording  a  solution  of  pressing  social  prob- 
lems. 

The  London  Times  stated  that  for  ten  years 
the  French  Institute  (L'Institut  Francis  du 
Boyaume  Uni),  which  is  linked  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lille,  has  acted  as  a  center  of 
French  culture  in  Great  Brtain,  and  the  value 
of  its  work  in  strengthening  the  entente  has 
been  recognized  in  a  practical  manner  by  both 
the  British  and  the  French  governments.  Its 
headquarters  which  were  formerly  at  Maible 
Arch  House,  have  been  removed  to  Cromwdl- 
gardens,  where  a  block  of  houses,  facing  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  has  been  placed 
at  its  disposal.  The  alterations  necessary  to 
fit  the  premises  for  the  varied  work  of  the  in- 
stitute are  nearing  completion,  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  th^r  formal  opoi- 
ing  in  the  early  autumn  by  a  distinguished 
Frenchman.  A  great  expansion  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  institute  is  in  contonpla- 
tion.  Lyc6es  for  boys  and  girls  are  being 
organized,  in  which  children  of  both  English 
and  French  parents  will  receive  instruction 
by  highly  qualified  French  teachers  on  the 
best  modem  French  lines.  Parents  will  be 
•able  to  have  their  sons  and  daughters  thor- 
oughly prepared  in  London  for  French  de- 
grees. Courses  of  instruction  in  the  Fr^ich 
language  will  be  given  to  adults,  and  advan- 
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tage  is  alreacly  being  taken  by  the  Poet  Office 
and  the  Institute  of  Bankers  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  institute  in  this  direction.  The 
council  intend  to  make  a  feature  of  the  popu- 
lar evening  lectures  which  will  be  delivered 
in  French  on  a  yariety  of  subjects  by  com- 
petent lecturers.  Authorities  on  French  lit- 
erature, art,  science,  and  law,  will  also  come 
specially  from  France  to  speak  on  subjects 
which  they  have  made  their  own.  When  com- 
pleted, the  institute  will  possess  a  hall  capable 
of  seating  between  300  and  400  persons;  a 
library  furnished  with  some  thousands  of 
volumes  of  classical  and  contemporary  French 
literature,  and  the  leading  Paris  and  French 
provincial  journals,  while  the  handsome  reoep^ 
tion  and  writing  rooms  will  answer  all  the 
parpoees  of  an  Anglo-French  club. 

The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  Work- 
ers' Educational  Association,  according  to  the 
abstract  in  the   Times  Educational  Supple- 
fneni,  states  that  the  trustees  of  the  fund  es- 
tablished by  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  have  made  a 
grant  to  the  association  of  £2,000  a  year  for 
^ve  years  to  enable  them  to  undertake  specific 
^hemes  of  new  work.     Schemes  have  been 
jirafted    for   resident    tutors    in    Hampshire, 
Kettering  and  district,  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,    South  Wales   and  Scotland;   for 
lectures  and  classes  in  the  western  district; 
for  the  provision  of  50  scholarships  to  sum- 
mer schools,  and  for  a  special  summer  school 
at    Holybrook    House,    Beading,    to    equip 
tutorial  class  and  other  qualified  students  to 
lead  study  groups  and  to  take  one-year  classes. 
It  is  pointed  out^  however,  in  view  of  the  seri- 
ous extent  to  which  the  revenues  of  the  asso- 
ciation fails  to  meet  expenditure,  that  no  part 
of  the  grant  is  available  to  set  against  the  in- 
creasing deficit.     During  the  past  year  the 
branches   have   increased   30   per   cent,   the 
jkutorial  classes   50   per   cent.,    the   one-year 
classes  125  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents 228  per  cent     There  are  now  20,703 
members,  compared  with  17,136  last  year.    The 
societies  affiliated  number  2,760  branches,  com- 
pared with  219  last  year.    The  development  of 
the  tutorial  class  movement  is  greatly  hamp- 
ered by  lack  of  funds. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

THB  PUBLIC  IIUSEUII  AND  ART  GALLSRY  OF 
RBADINa  PENNSYLVANIA 

Boards  of  education  in  the  United  States 
have  generally  siho^n  a  commendable  liberal- 
ity in  providing  schools  with  adequate  equip- 
ment for  science  laboratories  and  industrial 
shops,  but  it  is  unusual  to  find  similar  pro- 
visions for  museum  material  and  fine  arts. 
In  many  schbols  there  are  small  collections  of 
minerals,  birds,  or  manufactured  products,  and 
a  few  pictures  or  casts  of  statues,  and  at  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  and  Springville,  Utah,  are  art 
galleries.  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  is  conspic- 
uous for  having  as  a  part  of  its  educational 
organization  a  public  museum  and  art  gallery 
in  charge  of  a  full-time  director. 

The  collection  was  begun  some  sixteen  years 
ago  by  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  science  in 
the  boys  high  sdiool.  Dr.  Levi  W.  Mengel. 
The  first  considerable  addition  to  the  material 
that  he  had  gathered  together  for  his  class 
work  were  2,500  specimens  donated  at  his  re- 
quest by  exhibitors,  mostly  from  foreign  coun- 
tries at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
By  1911  the  collection  had  grown  to  such  size 
that  Superintendent  Charles  S.  Foos  gave  to  it 
room  in  the  School  Administration  Building. 
In  1913  the  Board  of  Education  authorized  a 
department  of  art  In  1914  Dr.  Mengel  was 
assigned  to  half  time  work  at  the  museum,  and 
in  1916  to  full  time.  Now  the  collections  are 
open  daily,  except  Sunday,  to  the  public  from 
9  to  12,  and  from  1:30  to  5. 

The  expense  of  gathering  the  museum 
specimens  and  the  objects  of  art  has  been 
remarkably  small.  In  the  beginning  the  di- 
rector  ^picked  up"  many  specimens  at  no 
cost  to  the  city,  securing  them  by  gift  or  field 
collection  or  paying  for  them  out  of  his  own 
pocket  After  the  worth  of  the  material  be- 
came obvious,  money  has  been  from  time  to 
time  donated  by  public-spirited  citizens.  A 
number  of  wealthy  men  and  women  have  for 
a  decade  been  ready  to  pay  for  any  picture 
or  other  desirable  object  that  could  be  secured 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 
The   Board   of   Education    furnishes    two 
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floors  of  a  building  and  pays  the  salary  of 
the  director  and  two  assistants^  and  appro- 
priates $700  annually  for  a  course  of  ten 
public  lectures.  The  city  appropriates  at 
present  $1,000  for  running  ea[penses.  The 
amount  of  public  donations  varies  with  the 
needs  of  the  museum  and  the  opportunities 
for  purchase. 

The  contents  of  the  museum  are  widely 
varied,  satis^ing  the  needs  of  the  courses  in 
geography,  industrial  history,  vocations,  and 
the  several  sciences,  and  stimulating  wider 
interests.  Among  the  collections  are  eco- 
nomic commercial  products  of  vegetable 
origin,  such  as  cereals,  sugars,  beverages,  and 
medicines;  animal  products  of  commercial 
importance,  such  as  sponges,  shells,  wools, 
hides,  and  bones;  sea  animals;  anatomical 
models;  material  from  Alaska,  Greenland,  the 
Philippines,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  Turkey,  Africa,  and  other  countries; 
Indian  relics;  local  birds  and  other  animals; 
and  the  crude  material  with  its  various  stages 
of  manufacture  of  iron,  silk,  wool,  cotton, 
clay,  rubber,  and  hemp.  There  is  an  un- 
usually fine  and  complete  collection  of  butter- 
flies. 

The  test  of  the  value  of  a  museum  is  not 
the  number  of  articles  that  it  contains,  but 
rather  the  arrangement  that  makes  them  use- 
ful. Each  case  tells  the  story  of  some  par- 
ticular country,  process,  or  material.  Large 
typewritten  cards  conspicuously  placed  give 
the  general  setting,  and  numerous  smaller 
ones  tell  the  facts  about  individual  specimens. 

In  addition  to  the  specimens  in  the  cases, 
there  are  for  circulation  among  the  schools 
187  traveling  collections  of  material  useful 
in  the  (dassrooms,  more  than  1,000  large  pho- 
tographs, and  4,000  lantern  slides.  All  of 
these  are  accompanied  by  typed  explanatory 
material. 

The  art  gallery  contains  exhibitions  of 
gems,  some  rough  and  some  in  various  stages 
of  cutting,  mosaics,  and  a  few  pieces  of  statu- 
ary, but  mostly  paintings.  Among  these 
there  are  some  by  artists  of  local  r^utation, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  of  high  merit. 
Any  city  would  be  proud  of  the  canvasses  by 


Ralph  BUkelock,  Boaa  Bonheur,  Jean  Cazin, 
J.  B.  C.  Corot,  Charles  Daubigny,  Diaa  de  la 
Pena,  Jules  Dupre,  Childe  Haasam,  Leon 
L'Hermitte,  Pietar  de  Hooch,  Joseph  Israds, 
Peter  Lely,  Anton  Kailve,  Per^  Moran,  Jacob 
Buisdael,  Frederick  Waugh,  and  Benjamin 
West.  All  but  42  of  the  more  than  200  pie- 
tures  are  owned  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  ten  public  lectures  given  annually  on 
art,  popular  science^  and  travel,  all  of  them 
illustrated  by  lantern,  are  attended  l^  about 
10,000  people  each  year.  Following  are  a 
few  representative  subjects:  The  Story  of 
Primitive  Art,  Masterpieces  of  Ammoan  Art, 
The  Marvels  of  Modem  Photography,  An 
Evening  with  the  Stars,  Wild  Birds  and  How 
to  Attract  Them,  The  New  South  America, 
and  Spain,  the  Land  of  the  Olive.  Each  &U 
the  course  is  announced  in  a  neat  booklet 
which  contains  a  brief  outline  of  each  lecture 

In  addition  to  the  public  lectures,  the  di- 
rector gives  annually  approximately  thirty 
talks  in  two  school  centers  for  the  pupils. 
Last  year  there  was  an  aggregate  attoidanoe 
of  more  than  14,000  children  at  these  talks. 

The  museum  and  art  gallery  are  visited 
voluntarily  each  year  by  approximately  10,000 
adults  and  12,000  children.  Some  oome 
through  curiosity,  but  most  of  them,  stimu- 
lated by  the  lectures  or  by  study,  for  some 
intelligent  purpose.  Classes  are  brought  to 
see  material  or  objects  that  have  beai  studied 
in  the  schools,  and  individual  pupils  are  sent 
to  procure  information  or  illustrations  for 
reports  that  are  being  prepared.  The  director 
and  his  assistants  are  always  ready  to  aid 
these  visitors. 

The  educational  importance  of  the  museum 
and  art  gallery,  not  merely  for  pupils  in  the 
schools  but  also  for  the  public  at  large,  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  Because  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  collections,  the  economy  with 
which  they  have  been  gathered,  the  effective- 
ness of  their  use,  and  the  possibilities  in  the 
stimulation  of  oth»  communities  this  regoTt 
has  been  prepared. 

Thomas  H.  Briogb 

Tkachxbs  Gollxgk, 
Columbia  Univebsitt 
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QUOTATIOHS 

THS  SBOROANIZSD   NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

The  reorganisation  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  is  an  aooomplished  fact 
The  plan  which  creates  a  house  of  delegates 
and  suhstitntes  this  for  the  general  meeting 
where  all  memhers  present  have  a  vote  was 
first  presented  to  the  association  at  Pittsburgh 
in  1918.  It  did  not  seem  wise  to  the  friends 
of  the  measure  to  'risk  a  vote  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh meeting.  In  1919,  at  Milwaukee,  the 
plan  was  opposed  by  the  representatives  of 
New  York  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Teachers'  Federation  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  charter  of  the  asso- 
eiation,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  the 
system  of  allotting  delegates  does  not  give 
adequate  recognition  to  teachers.  The  1919 
meeting  blocked  the  plan  but  voted  to  ask 
Congress  for  authority  to  change  the  charter 
of  the  association. 

The  meeting  of  1930  was  organised  by  the 
friends  of  the  plan  with  a  view  to  insuring 
its  adoption.  The  consent  of  Congress  to 
modify  the  organisation  had  been  secured  in 
the  interval  since  the  Milwaukee  meeting. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  chosen  far  enough 
away  from  the  great  centers  of  population  so  as 
to  make  it  quite  impossible  to  pack  the  meet- 
ing. The  people  who  went  to  Salt  Lake  Oity 
went  because  th^y  were  intent  on  business. 
There  were  not  many  of  them  there,  but  they 
were  compactly  organized  and  they  accom- 
plished  their  purpose.  The  plan  was  adopted 
as  originally  proposed. 

The  opponents  of  the  plan  fought  against 
adoption,  but  their  opposition  was  of  no 
avail.  In  fact,  it  had  no  real  strength.  Miss 
Margaret  Haley,  who  more  than  any  one  dse 
Mocked  the  measure  at  Milwaukee,  was  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  She  had  the  floor  practically 
every  time  that  she  claimed  it  She  opposed 
the  plan  in  general  and  in  detail,  but  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  dangerous  and  likely 
to  lead  to  the  domination  of  the  teaching 
profession  by  some  one  who  ought  not  to 
dominate  it.    This  vague  some  one  seems  to 


be  ^rpified  by  the  state  superintendents,  who 
were  made  ez-officio  members  of  the  house  of 
delegates.  The  first  and  most  vigorous  effort 
to  stop  the  plan  centered  on  the  proposal  of 
seating  state  superintendents  as  ddegates. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  officers 
of  the  National  Education  Association  for 
moving  the  meeting  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
adequate  answer,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  record  of  packed  meetings  of  recent  years, 
beginning  with  the  Boston  meeting  and  end- 
ing with  the  Milwaukee  fiasco,  where  a  body 
of  voters,  supposed  to  be  professional  teachers, 
voted  in  blocks  after  arriving  on  special  trains 
for  no  purpose  other  than  political  control  of 
the  association. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  well  that  the  association 
was  taken  away  from  the  possibility  of  being 
packed,  and  it  certainly  did  wisely  in  turning 
itself  into  a  representative  organization  rather 
than  a  town  meeting. — The  School  Review, 

THE  LANCASrttt  TBACHBtS  AND  DK.  FINBOAN 

It  must,  therefore,  be  belfl  tbat  a  board  of  school 
direeton  may  property  sad  legally  deeline  to  renew 
eoatraots  with  aay  of  the  teachers  employed  oadsr 
its  juiiediction  when  such  teachers  have  affiliated 
with  an  organisation  which  represents  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  citixens  of  the  district  or  swne  special 
interests  in  the  district  and  is  an  impediment  to 
the  proper  dischsorge  of  the  public  Obligation  of 
such  teachers. 

The  decision  given  by  Dr.  Finegan  is  clear- 
cut  and  logical,  and  had  to  be  rendered.  The 
teachers  of  Lancaster  had  put  themselves 
clearly  in  wrong  and  insisted  upon  a  ruling. 
In  several  conferences  with  their  represents- 
taves^  the  state  superintendent  in  an  informal 
and  friendly  way  pointed  out  the  proper  pro- 
cedure, but  they  refused  to  listen,  apparently 
expecting  to  force  him  to  weaken  when  it 
came  to  making  a  public  decision.  Now  they 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  and  the 
necessity  of  yielding.  They  have  for  the 
most  part  withdrawn  from  the  Federation  of 
Teachers  and  have  had  their  contracts  re- 
newed by  the  board.  This  opinion,  moreover, 
is  likely  to  serve  as  a  precedent  in  several 
similar  cases.     The  teachers  throughout  the 
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country  have  been  reetive^  and  numerous 
branchoB  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachera  have  been  organized*  When  one 
realizes  the  desparate  financial  straits  to 
which  teachers  have  been  reduced  by  the  ter- 
rific increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  slow 
and  inadequate  rise  of  salaries,  aggravated  in 
many  cases  by  a  parsimonious  and  political 
board,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  so 
many  of  them  have  been  lured  into  an  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
whose  interests  in  the  educational  welfare  of 
the  community  are  genuine  and  well  known. 
But  the  futility,  as  well  as  the  impropriety,  of 
such  entangling  alliances  must  soon  dawn 
upon  all  such  organizations  of  teachers.  The 
common  sense  of  the  educational  leaders  of 
the  community  will  eventually  assert  itself,  as 
the  public  awakens  to  the  situation  and  in- 
sists that  conditions  be  made  more  nearly 
tolerable  for  teachers. — Educational  Review. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTBB  ON 
MATHEMATICAL  REQUIREMENTS 
Thb  National  Committee  on  Mathematical 
Bequirements  held  a  meeting  at  Lake  De- 
lavan,  Wisconsin,  on  September  2,  3  and  4, 
at  which  a  number  of  reports  were  discussed 
and  adopted.  A  report  on  The  Revision  of 
College  Entrance  Bequirements  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  discussion.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  report  may  be  released  for  publica- 
tion early  in  October.  It  includes  a  general 
discussion  of  the  present  problems  connected 
with  college  ^itrance  requirements  in  mathe- 
matics, a  report  of  an  investigation  recently 
made  by  the  National  Committee  concerning 
the  value  of  the  various  topics  in  elementary 
algebra  as  preparation  for  the  elementary 
college  courses  in  other  subjects  and  a  sug^ 
gested  revision  of  the  definitions  of  entrance 
units  in  elementary  algebra  and  plane 
geometry.  In  connection  with  the  suggested 
requirements  in  plane  geometry  a  list  of  fun- 
damental propositions  and  constructions  is 
attached.  This  list  includes  the  proposition 
which  may  be  assumed  without  proof  or 
given  informal  treatment,  a  list  of  the  most 
fundamental  theorems  and  constructions  from 


which  it  is  intended  that  questions  on  en- 
trance examination  papers  other  than  orig- 
inals be  chosen  and  a  list  of  subsidiaiy 
theorems.  It  is  proposed  to  prepare  a  mimeo- 
graphed edition  of  this  list  of  propositions 
and  constructions  at  the  earliest  posaiUe 
moment  for  the  benefit  of  such  teachers  as 
may  desire  to  make  use  of  it  in  connection 
with  their  classes  during  the  coming  year. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  person  interested 
upon  application  to  the  chairman  of  the  oom- 
mittee  (J.  W.  Young,  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire). 

A  preliminary  draft  on  Mathematics  in  Ex- 
perimental Schools  was  discussed  at  this 
meeting.  Mr.  Raleigh  Schorling,  of  the  oomr 
mittee,  has  spent  over  a  year  collecting  mate- 
rial for  this  report.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  ready  for  publication  early  next  spring. 
The  report  will  be  an  extensive  one  and  wOl 
describe  in  detail  the  work  actually  done  in 
mathematics  in  experimental  schools  through- 
out the  country. 

Miss  Yevia  Blair,  of  the  committee,  pre- 
sented her  report  on  the  Present  Status  of 
Disciplinary  Values  in  Education.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  report  also  will  be  rdeased 
for  publication  in  October.  It  gives  a  crit- 
ical review  of  the  complete  literature  con- 
cerning the  experimental  work  on  the  trans- 
fer of  training  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of 
this  literature  terminating  in  the  formulation 
of  certain  propositions  concerning  disciplin- 
ary values  which  appear  justified  by  the 
experimental  work.  A  particularly  valuaUe 
feature  of  the  report  would  seem  to  He  in  the 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  most 
prominent  psychologists  in  the  country  ap- 
pear to  be  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  propod* 
tions  formulated. 

Professor  E.  B.  Hedriek  presented  a  report 
which  he  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  "  The  Function  Concept 
in  Secondary  School  Mathematics."  This  re- 
port also  will  be  published  in  the  near  future 
and  is  intended  ultimately  to  form  a  part  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Be- 
organization  of  the  First  Courses  in  Seoond- 
azy  School  Mathematics.     (A  preliminary  re- 
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port  on  tliis  subject  was  published  for  the 
oonunittee  by  the  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
last  February  as  Secondary  School  Circular 
-So.  6.) 

A  preliminary  report  on  Junior  High 
School  Mathematics  is  in  the  press  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  and  should  be 
ready  for  distribution  early  in  October.  The 
National  Committee  desires  the  assistance  of 
its  co<^[>erating  organizations,  which  now 
number  about  70,  in  the  revision  of  this  pre- 
liminary report  Comments,  suggestions  and 
criticisms  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  not  later  than  January  1  in 
yiew  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  expects 
to  take  up  the  formulation  of  its  £nal  report 
on  this  subject  inmiediately  after  this  date. 
A  subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  C.  N.  Moore  is  preparing  a  report 
on  '' Elective  Courses  in  Mathematics  in 
Secondary  Schools."  A  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Professor  David  Eugene 
Smith  is  preparing  a  report  on  ^  The  Stand- 
ardixation  of  Terminology  and  Symbolism" 
and  Professor  E.  C.  Archibald  is  preparing 
one  on  "The  Training  of  Teachers."  It  is 
expected  that  all  three  of  these  reports  will 
be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
National  Committee  in  October. 

The  work  of  the  National  Committee  and 
its  recommendations  were  discussed  in  teach- 
ers dassee  at  the  summer  sessions  of  colleges, 
universities  and  normal  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Addresses  on  the  work  of  the 
committee  were  given,  as  follows:  by  Mr. 
Baleigh  Schorling  at  Harvard  University,  by 
Professor  E.  R  Hedrick  at  the  Universities 
of  Texas  And  of  Oklahoma,  and  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Foberg  at  the  Universities  of  Iowa  and 
Minnesota. 

Present  indications  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  National  Conunittee  will  have 
a  prominent  place  on  the  programs  of  most 
teachers  organizations  throughout  the  country 
during  the  coming  year.  The  National  Com- 
mittee stands  ready  as  before  to  help  in  every 
possible  wny  in  the  preparation  of  such  pro- 
grams and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  material 
for  discussion. 


It  will  also  be  pleased  to  furnish  speakers 
for  such  meetings  to  the  extent  of  its  ability. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

STATISTICS  OP  A   CLASS  TEN   YEARS  OUT  OF 
CORNELL    UNIVERSITY 

Andy  Whinsby,  the  secretary  of  the  Class 
of  1910,  at  the  reunion  dinner  in  June,  pre- 
sented some  statistics  of  the  performance  of 
the  men  of  his  class  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-three,  about  one 
half  of  the  men  of  the  class>  replied  to  his 
questionnaire,  which  was  a  confidential  one, 
requiring  no  signature,  and  with  no  marks  of 
identification.  Members  of  the  class»  there- 
fore regardless  of  prosperity  or  war  record, 
were  free  to  reply  without  fear  that  it  would 
be  used  as  evidence  against  them.  Mr. 
Whinery  has  elaborated  the  data  for  the  Car- 
nell  Alumni  News  from  which  we  quote. 

The  class  of  1910  is  said  to  be  an  average 
Cornell  class.  It  did  not  stand  out  above  its 
generation  for  ingenuity,  enthusiasm,  energy, 
or  physical  or  spiritual  beauty.  To  the  by- 
stander it  was  a  normal,  average  class.  In 
the  absence  of  any  other  statistics  of  nearly 
the  thoroughness,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
figures  of  the  class  of  1910,  multiplied,  where 
necessary,  by  thirty,  would  resemble  the  star 
tistics  of  all  the  former  men  students  of 
Cornell  University. 

With  the  exception  of  the  presidential 
choice,  which  is  now  worthless,  and  merely 
proves  that  1910  is  paid  for  what  it  knows 
rather  than  for  what  it  guesses,  we  shall  give 
the  tables  in  full.  In  this  table  Hoover  re- 
ceived 156  votes.  Wood  115,  with  the  103  votes 
badly  scattered;  Cox  received  two,  Harding 
tiirea 

The  class  record  shows  that  over  half  oi 
those  reporting  were  in  the  service  during 
the  war  with  eighty  per  cent,  holding  com- 
missions. 

The  vital  statistics  indicate  that  about 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  class  have  married; 
that  more  children  have  been  bom  by  four- 
teen than  the  total  of  those  that  returned  the 
questionnaires,  an  average  of  1.34  children 
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per  marriage;  that  the  average  date  of  mar- 
riage was  1914;  and  that  more  than  one  third 
of  those  reporting  own  the  homes  they  live  in. 

VITAL  STATXBTtOS 

Married  State 

Married   282 

Widowed    5 

Divorced 2 

Single 82 


Date  of  Marriage 


1903 
1906 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


11  1918 

28  1919 

44  1920 
47 


34 
27 
18 
24 
10 
17 
6 


1910  ChOdren 

Number  of  sons 203 

Number  of  daoghters 184 

887 
Own  Hamee 

Married  men 124 

Single  men 10 

134 

The  incomes  of  the  class,  which  exceed  the 
salaries  by  some  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars 
a  year  on  the  average,  seem  to  indicate  that 
its  members  are  rather  comfortably  fixed.  Of 
course  the  man  with  the  (60,000  income  serves 
to  bring  up  the  general  average,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  average  most  include  all 
members  to  be  a  fair  statement. 

SALAKT  AND  INCOICX 

Average  Saiary 

Married  men $4,855 

Single  men 4,627 

Income,  Including  Salary 

Married  raeo  $5,752 

Single  men 5,151 

Salary  Variation 

Highest  $30,000 

Lowest 840 


$10,000  to  $15,000 21 

$15,000  to  $20,000 4 

$20,000  up 7 


VariaHan,  Income,  Inehtding  BeAary 

Highest  $60,000 

Lowest 840 


$10,000  to  $15,000 25 

$16,000  to  $20,000 7 

$20,000  up 12 

SOALB  or  XKOOKSB 

Under$2,000 20 

$2,000  to  $3,000 58 

$3,000  to  $4,000 95 

$4,000  to  $5,000 46 

$5,000  to  $6,000 44 

$6,000  to  $7,000 24 

$7,000  to  $8,000 13 

$8,000  to  $9,000 11 

$9,000  to  $10,000 3 

$10,000  to  $15,000 25 

$15,000  to  $20,000 7 

$20,000  and  OTsr 12 

~         Average  $5,385 352 


Finally,  the  statistics  give  the  average  ssl- 
ary  for  each  profession  or  business.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  teachers  would  trail  the 
whole  list,  though  the  average  seems  high  for 
the  profession.  The  bankers  and  broken 
lead  the  list,  but  the  position  held  by  the 
physicians,  architects,  and  lawyers  is 
pectedly  high. 


Average  Income  by  Profeeeione 

10 — ^Bankers  and  brokers 

36 — ^Manufacturers 

18 — ^PhysScians 

7— Ardiiteets  

Sl^-Merehfiivts 

29— Lawyers 

41 — Sslesmen 

3 — ^Purchasing  agents 

4 — ^Advertiffing 

5 — ^Newspaper   

5 — ^Accounts  and  statiaties 

6 — InsUranee 

14 — ^Farmers 

15 — Builders  and  contractors 

7 — ^Veterinarians  

8d-*-Eagineer8  

33 — ^Teachers  


$11,040 
8,524 
7,944 
7,230 
7,136 
5,906 
5,690 
5,000 
5^76 
5480 
5,004 
4,533 
4,461 
4,287 
3,921 
3,794 
3,137 


352— Members  of  class $5,385 
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The  New 
BEARD  AND  BAGLEY 

First  Book  in  AmericanHistory 

A  textbook  for  the  upper  intermediate  grades  —  a  companion  volume  to  the 

History  of  the  American  People 

by  the  same  authors,  which  has  been  so  successfully  used  by 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  and  girls. 

Both  books  are  designed  with  the  purpose  of  shaping  easily  in- 
fluenced young  minds  to  think  straight  from  the  beginning  of 
their  thinking  period. 

Children  think  mainly  in  pictures,  live  in  big  scenes,  and  visual- 
ize concrete  persons  and  events.  *A  few  big  fundamental  mat- 
ters may  be  impressed  upon  their  minds  and  these  will  remain. 

The  new  Beard  and  Bagley  FIRST  BOOK  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY  recognizes  the  importance  of  biography  that  in- 
spires children  by  showing  them  how  hardships  may  be  over- 
come; that  makes  clear  what  great  sacrifices  have  been  made 
for  our  country ;  that  reveals  in  the  life  of  a  single  figure  types 
of  American  life ;  that  uses  the  concrete  individual  to  fix  in  the 
child's  mind  the  principles  of  a  particular  age. 

It  sets  thirty  great,  striking,  outstanding  epochs  of  American 
history  as  the  central  themes.  Into  this  bold  panorama,  events, 
characters,  and  scenes  are  skillfully  fitted. 

It  is  a  book  planned  for  children.  It  teaches  American  history 
and  American  ideals  as  they  must  be  taught  in  the  grades.  It 
builds  for  the  future  of  the  Republic. 
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DEMOCRATIZED  SCHOOL  ADMINIS- 
TRATION! 

At  the  National  Citizens'  Conference  on 
Edacation,  held  in  Washington  May  last, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  attend  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  our  educational  system,  in 
response  to  a  designation  by  the  governor 
of  our  state,  the  Honorable  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  dis- 
cussions and  the  resolutions  adopted,  re- 
lating to  the  democratization  of  school 
supervision. 

To  refresh  your  memories,  permit  me  to 
quote  at  length  two  of  the  resolutions : 

(a)  The  attitude  of  the  board  of  education  and 
of  its  chief  executive  officers  toward  the  teaching 
staff  should  he  such  that,  while  preserving  inviolate 
their  authority  to  make  final  decisions,  it  neverthe- 
less encourages  to  the  utmost  the  exercise  of  both 
the  inddvidual  and  collective  initiative  of  the 
teaching  staff,  for  in  no  other  way  can  systems  of 
Bchools  be  prevented  firom  becoming  unduly  auto- 
cratic and  therefore  static  and  ineffective.  In 
few  cities  are  educational  authorities  drawing 
heavily  enough  upon  the  great  reservoir  of  power 
Btored  up  in  the  coUective  mind  of  the  teaching 
body.  Only  through  devising  opportunity  for  a 
freer  and  fuller  expression  of  opinion  and  of  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  its  entire  staff  can  this 
source  of  vitalizing  and  energizing  power  be 
tapped. 

(b)  While  the  importance  of  thus  securing  and 
utilizing  th^  experience  and  wisdom  of  teachers  in 
matters  of  school  procedure  is  recognized,  it  must 
also  be  recognized  that  policies  once  decided  upon 
by  iftkose  in  final  authority  should  be  loyally  sup- 
ported, for  in  no  otiier  imj  can  that  cooperative 
effort  upon  which  success  depends  be  secured. 

^Address  delivered  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  New  York  CSty  at  a  Conference  of  As- 
sociate Superintendents  and  District  Superintend- 
ents, Directors,  Assistant  Directors  and  Inspectors 
of  Special  Branches,  Friday,  September  17,  1920. 


Complete  and  whole-hearted  acceptance 
of  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  fore- 
going resolutions  ought  to  be  possible  by 
all  members  of  the  teaching  and  supervis- 
ing staflf,  irrespective  of  rank ;  but  in  order  * 
that  we  may  give  reflective  consideration 
to  at  least  some  of  the  implications  in- 
volved, I  have  thought  it  proper  to  devote 
this  address  to  the  development  of  certain 
points  of  view  which,  although  more  or  less-. 
familiar,  are  related  to  this  general 
problem. 

Certainly,  the  schools  of  a  democracy 
ought  to  be  administered  on  a  democratic 
basis,  but  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  principle  has  not  led  to 
the  elimination  of  modes  of  administration 
smacking  strongly  of  either  autocracy  on 
the  one  hand  or  Sovietism  on  the  other. 

The  administration  of  each  school,  so  far 
as  the  statutes  and  by-laws  will  permit, 
should  reflect  the  best  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  of  the  school ;  but  it 
should  hardly  be  necessary  to  argue  that 
a  public  school  is  not  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  either  the  principal  or  the  teachers, 
and  that  the  administration  of  the  school 
should  not  be  based  upon  crotchety  notions 
or  violent  prejudices  of  either  a  principal 
or  a  limited  group  of  teachers.  I  am  frank 
to  confess,  however,  that  many  of  the  con- 
troversies which  the  superintendent  of 
schools  has  to  pass  upon  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  such  conditions  do  exist  in  no 
small  number  of  cases. 

My  ideal  school  principal  is  one  who  runs 
an  open  door  office  and  who,  by  sympathetic  • 
supervision,  invites  and  encourages  teach- 
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ers  to  voice  their  best  judgment  with  refer- 
ence to  the  condtict  of  the  school  which 
the  state  and  the  municipality  have  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  Whether  or  not  such 
cooperation  is  secured  thiQagh  one  device 
or  another,  such  as  is  represented  by  a 
school  council,  grade  conferences,  or  gen- 
eral conferences,  is  immaterial.  Lest  I  be 
misunderstood,  however,  permit  me  to  state 
that  I  am  a  very  firm  believer  in  definite 
responsibilities  and  centralized  authority. 
The  principal  and  not  the  individual 
teacher  is  the  responsible  executive  in 
charge  of  the  school.  A  laissee-faire  policy 
that  means  headless,  spineless,  decentral- 
ized supervision  may  temporarily  satisfy 
radical  minds,  but  is  certain  to  lead  to  dis- 
aster. 

To  the  extent  that  teachers  have  a  real 
Voice  in  the  administration  of  the  school,  so 
that  despite  rigid  conditions  imposed  by 
equipment,  size  of  classes,  license  require- 
ments, and  other  factors  not  easily  con- 
trolled, the  school,  nevertheless,  represents 
the  working  ideal  of  the  majority  as  to 
what  is  best  under  existing  conditions,  the 
school  is  a  model  school,  whether  it  be  part 
of  a  teachers'  training  school,  a  school  on 
Washington  Heights,  or  a  school  in  the 
heart  of  a  lowly  ghetto.  I  will  not  pause 
to  particularize  numerous  conditions  con- 
nected with  school  administration  that  have 
always  been  the  basis  of  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction in  the  teaching  ranks.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  ambiguous  ra- 
tings used  only  to  block  advancement,  se- 
cret reports  to  supervising  officials  and  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners  that  have  been 
used  with  all  the  eflfectiveness  and  injustice 
of  a  lettre  de  cachet,  and  petty  tyranny 
based'  on  pride  of  rank  and  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  one's  ability  freely  and  frankly  to 
discuss  school  conditions — all  have  no  place 
in  a  democratic  school  system. 


Another  channel  of  expression  by  which 
teachers  may  participate  in  a  very  real  way 
in  school  administration,  is  the  professional 
teacher  oi^anization  and  the  teachers'  coun- 
cil, such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  this 
city.  None  of  us  should  be  apologists  for 
any  existing  conditions  that  fall  short  af 
the  high  standards  set  by  the  best  intelli- 
gence of  our  profession.  Honest  criticism, 
uncolored  by  personal  prejudice  and  un- 
tainted by  dangerous  radicalism,  expressed 
in  a  dignified,  impartial  manner  throng 
proper  channels  should  be  the  most  potent 
influence  for  accelerating  desirable  changes. 

Whether  or  not  existing  organizations 
and  the  present  teachers'  council  serve  as 
such  media  of  expression  and  are  effective 
in  producing  the  desired  reforms,  is  a 
matter  for  the  teachers  themselves  to  de- 
cide. As  I  have  already  stated  in  public 
discussion  of  these  issues,  I  think  it  is  per- 
tinent to  raise  the  question,  whether  or  not 
a  teachers'  council  organized  on  a  direct 
representation  basis  would  not  lead  all 
teachers  in  our  system  to  take  a  keen  in- 
terest in  and  to  feel  a  personal  responsi- 
bility for  persons  selected  to  constitute 
such  a  body. 

I  am  sure  that  frankness  demands  that  I 
discuss  teacher  unionism,  the  very  aim  of 
which,  according  to  its  advocates,  is  teacher 
participation  in  school  management  and 
administration  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  has  ever  been  conceded.  The  advo- 
cates of  trade  unionism  among  teachers 
claim  that  unionism  is  the  salvation  for  all 
our  ills,  pedagogical  and  administrative 

While  fully  cognizant  of  the  splendid  re- 
sults obtained  in  education  because  of  the 
enlightened  and  continuous  support  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  during 
the  past  thirty  years  in  the  country  at 
large,  and  particularly  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  such  knowledge  and  appreciation  do 
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not  lead  me  to  believe  that  all  of  the  rea- 
sons advanced  in  favor  of  teachers'  unions 
are  valid,  nor  that  the  kind  of  unionism 
advocated  by  some  within  our  system,  calls 
for  our  commendation  or  support.  Union- 
ism in  this  city  may  easily  fall  into  utter 
disrepute  if  it  be  held  in  the  thrall  of  un- 
wise or  intemperate  leadership,  or  if  there 
be  any  basis,  however  slight,  for  the  sus- 
picion that  the  movement  has  its  origin  in 
contentiousness,  radicalism,  or  disloyally 
to  the  highest  ideals,  either  of  our  profession 
or  of  our  government. 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  unionism  is  desirable  must  be  found 
in  the  motives  that  prompt  teachers  to  join 
any  group,  whether  it  be  a  union,  a  fra- 
ternity or  a  federation.  To  the  extent  that 
such  groupings  are  prompted  primarily  by 
selfish  interests,  and  are  based  upon  class 
appeal  and  concepts  of  economic  and  na- 
tional life  that  run  counter  to  those  for 
which  our  government  stands,  such  groups, 
whether  you  call  them  by  one  name  or 
another,  are  vicious  and  undemocratic.  We 
can  not  ignore  the  bald  fact  that  the 
schools  of  a  democracy  are  the  schools  of 
the  whole  people,  and  not  the  schools  of  a 
particular  class.  Moreover,  let  me  affirm 
with  great  emphasis  that  nothing  can  be 
more  detrimental  to  our  schools  than  the 
assumption  that  the  classroom  teachers  con- 
stitute a  laboring  class,  a  sort  of  intellectual 
proletariat  who  differ  both  in  kind  and 
degree  from  supervisors  and  administra- 
tors who,  by  analogy,  are  classed  as  sort 
of  padagrogical  capitalistic  class,  constitut- 
ing the  sworn  oppressors  of  the  teachers 
with  whom  they  live  and  labor  day  by  day, 
and  from  whose  ranks  they  are  chosen. 
Any  appeal  to  gross  prejudices  or  to  narrow 
class  consciousness,  whether  labelled  union- 
ism or  what  not,  contains  the  germs  com- 
mon to  anarchism  or  bolshevism.    A  teach- 


ers' union  and  the  general  union  movement 
among  teachers  are  just  as  good  or  just  as 
evil  as  teachers  make  them.  It  is  therefore 
the  bounden  duty  of  teachers  in  such  or- 
ganizations to  be  active  to  prevent  the  use 
of  such  groups  for  personal,  political,  or 
professional  exploitation,  and,  above  all,  to 
maintain  and  promote  those  fine  conceptions 
of  service  to  our  children  and  to  our  city 
which  have  always  distinguished  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

No  doubt  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  state  ^z 
that  the  principal  determines  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  school.  Such  an  extreme  state- 
ment ignores  the  fact  that  even  a  principal 
grossly  inefficient  can  not  nullify  the  fine 
work  of  a  group  of  competent  teachers,  but 
it  is  intended  to  suggest  that  over  and 
above  the  results  that  are  possible  of  accom- 
plishment by  a  corps  of  hard-working  but 
undirected  teachers  there  is  a  wide  margin 
of  possible  achievement  that  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  inspiring  and  efficient 
leadership  such  as  the  superior  principal 
can  always  supply. 

In  the  by-laws  to  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  adoption  the  dutiea 
of  a  principal  are  defined  in  part  as  follows : 

Pidncipak  shaU  be  the  reaponsible  administra- 
tive  and  pedagogical  heade  of  their  respective 
schools,  and  during  the  regular  school  session  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  instruction,  direction  and 
control  of  all  members  of  the  supervising,  teaching 
and  janitorial  staff  constituting  the  organization 
of  such  schools. 

Principals  shaU  establish  and  maintain  the  high- 
est possible  standards  of  supervision  and  teaching 
in  their  respective  schools.  They  shall  give  speciaJ 
attention  to  the  work  of  substitute  teachers,  inex- 
perienced teachers,  or  teachers  whose  work  has 
been  recorded  as  unsatisfactory.  They  shall  keep 
such  cumulative  records  as  assistance  rendered  as 
will  show  what  opportunity  and  assistance  such 
teachers  have  had  to  enable  them  to  succeed.  Prin- 
cipals shall  keep  an  official  record  of  all  class  in- 
spections and  examinations,  conferences  with  teach- 
ers, and  of  such  other  matters  as  they  may  deem 
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necessaxy.     They  shall  require  assifftants  to  prin- 
cipals to  keep  similar  records  of  their  work. 

At  the  close  of  eadh  term,  principals  or  other 
persons  in  charge  of  schools  shall  famish  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  under  their  supervision 
with  a  written  etatemeat  characterizing  the  work 
of  6uch  supervisors  as  satisfactory  or  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  their 
respective  district  superintendent  and  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools.  The  certification  of  unsatis- 
factory work  shall  be  accompanied  by  proper  sup- 
porting data  showing  that  the  said  certification  is 
based  upon  due  consideration  of  the  earlier  serv- 
ice record,  frequent  inflpection  of  work  during  the 
term  in  which  the  rating  is  given,  consultation 
with  and  due  notice  of  the  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  to  the  person  so  rated. 

You  will  note  that  if  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions define  accurately  the  duties  of  a 
principal  as  the  responsible  administrative 
and  pedagogical  head  of  a  school,  such  an 
official,  even  if  so  inclined,  will  hardly  be 
able  to  live  a  sedentary  life  of  indolent  ease 
because  it  is  obligatory  upon  him  to  be  the 
energized  directing  head  of  the  school,  con- 
stantly planning  to  assist  his  teachers  in  the 
light  of  the  best  professional  thought  and 
to  mete  out  even-handed  justice  not  on  the 
basis  of  impulse  or  prejudice,  but  on  the 
basis  of  assistance  given  and  criticisms  reg- 
istered that  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  im- 
partial critic. 

The  chief  function  of  a  principal  in  a 
large  school  organization  is  not  to  scatter 
his  energy  by  the  promiscuous  presentation 
of  so-called  model  lessons,  which  frequently 
have  little  relation  or  significance  to  the 
►  problems  that  perplex  the  inexperienced 
teacher,  nor  to  devote  himself  to  the  per- 
sonal performance  of  petty  details  that  are 
properly  the  work  of  *  subordinate  super- 
visor or  teacher,  but  rather  to  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  to  effect  an  improvement  in  those 
subjects  and  activities  that  are  below  par, 
and  to  help  those  teachers  whose  inexperi- 
ence or  lack  of  ability  makes  it  imperative 


that  special  assistance  be  given.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  in  a  spirit  of  paradox,  to  state 
that  the  chief  concern  of  the  principal 
should  be  to  assist  the  best  rather  than  the 
weakest  teacher.  I  phrase  the  statement 
that  way  only  to  indicate  that  the  best 
pacemakers  in  each  grade  able  to  assimi- 
late suggestions  as  to  methodology  and 
management,  relieve  the  principal  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  model  lessons,  provided 
that  through  a  system  of  inter-class  visi- 
tation the  less  competent  teacher  is  able  to 
observe  her  more  experienced  colleague 
working  under  the  same  exacting  conditions 
that  she,  too,  must  face  in  her  daily  routine. 

No  amount  of  technical  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  principal  or  of  his  assistants  will 
suffice  if  it  be  not  supplemented  by  a  spirit^ 
of  sympathetic  cooperation,  nor  if  the  rda- 
tions  of  the  principal  and  those  supervised 
are  not  characterized'  by  a  spirit  of  candor 
and  honest  dealing  that  render  impossible 
the  making  of  adverse  ratings  or  reports 
affecting  a  teacher's  status  concerning 
which  the  teacher  is  not  fully  informed.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  in  the  near  future  I 
intend!  to  issue  formal  instructions  to  all 
principals  to  the  effect  th&t  no  rex>ort  with 
reference  to  a  teacher's  status  or  service 
shall  be  forwarded  to  any  examining  board 
or  other  agency  unless  a  duplicate  of  the 
same  has  been  filed  with  the  teacher  af- 
fected, and  unless  the  report  bears  a  state- 
ment by  the  person  responsible  for  the  same 
to  the  effect  that  a  duplicate  copy  has  been 
filed  with  the  teacher  or  person  concerned. 

While  no  one  is  more  willing  that  I  am  to 
eliminate,  by  the  discontinuance  of  license 
or  the  preferment  of  charges,  the  teacher 
or  supervisor  who  because  of  diseased  men- 
tality, incompetency,  indifference,  or  other 
basic  unfitness,  denies  to  our  childanen  the 
edlication  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled, 
and  I  may  say  by  way  of  parenthesis  that 
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th€  performance  of  such  disagreeable  tasks 
is  often  accomplished  in  the  face  of  great 
pressure  and  many  obstacles,  I  am  more 
than  zealous  to  protect  from  injustice 
those  whose  ability  and  service  entitle  them 
to  advancement  or  increased  compensation. 
The  last  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing you  I  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
my  conception  of  the  duties  of  a  districft 
superintendent,  and  I  will  ask  your  indul- 
gence while  I  restate  some  of  the  matters 
then  emphasized : 

The  by-laws  indicate,  in  broad,  general  terms, 
the  fonetions  that  should  be  characteristic  of  the 
best  type  of  superintendent.  "He  shall  study  the 
needs  of  the  districts,  and  shaU  be  responsible  for 
the  eiBcient  conduct  of  the  schools  as  a  whole,  with 
reference  to  the  aooommodation  of  pupils,  the 
grading  of  pupils,  the  transfer  of  pupils,  the  ad- 
justment of  the  course  of  study  to  local  needs,  and 
such  other  matters  as  are  necessary  for  the  effi- 
dent  and  economical  administration  of  the 
schools.'' 

It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  the  controlling 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the  district  superin- 
tendent were  that  of  a  meticulous  examiner  and 
alphaibetieal  later  of  teachers,  irrespectiye  of  the 
teacher's  range  of  experience  or  degree  of  skill. 
It  is  i>erfeetly  eonceivable  that  a  superintendent 
may  spend  many  years  in  such  laborious  work, 
without  every  glimpsing  larger  problems  which  the 
work  of  the  district  may  present.  Therefore,  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  make  an  explicit  state- 
ment in  the  by-laws  of  the  larger  aspects  of  work 
which  should  constitute  the  ever-present  problems 
of  the  progressive  type  of  superintendent,  and 
which  not  only  measure  the  extent  of  his  responsi- 
bilities, but  also  the  greatness  of  his  achievements. 

The  chief  concern  of  aU  suiwrrisors  should  be  to 
develop  the  latent  abilities  of  those  supervised,  by 
intelligent,  helpful,  constructive  criticism  which 
win  make  the  teacher  or  other  subordinate  reflec- 
tively critical  of  her  scholarship,  her  teaching  skill, 
and  her  effectiveness  in  securing  the  desired  re- 
sults, diseipHnary  and  instruotional,  in  the  pupils 
taught. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  that  criticism  to 
be  of  any  value  must  not  only  be  valid  but  must 
reach  the  organisation  of  the  individual  that  the 
criticism  is  intended  to  enlighten  or  improve.  Yet 
this  primary  oondition  has  not  always  been  ful- 


filled. Beports  on  schools,  public  and  corporate, 
reports  on  principals,  assistants  and  teachers,  have 
not  been  made  so  as  to  enable  the  schools  or  per- 
sons affected  to  Igiow  of  the  merits  or  defects 
noted.  Of  what  does  it  avaU  to  file  sudi  data  in  a 
superintendent's  office,  or  in  the  archives  of  a 
record  division  if  the  said  information,  in  some 
duplicated  form,  does  not  eventually  reach  the 
institution  or  the  person  in  whom  the  reform  or 
improvement  as  to  be  effected.  Principals  must 
file  duplicate  ratings  with  the  teachers  concerned, 
and  district  superintendents  and  other  supervising 
officers  must  file  duplicate  copies  of  ratings  with 
principals,  assistants,  teachers,  and  other  subor- 
dinates whom  they  are  asmgned  to  rate.  More- 
over, reports  on  conditions  in  schools  filed  by  dis- 
trict superintendents  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  must  be  made  in  duplicate,  ond  one  copy 
filed  with  the  principal  or  other  person  in  re- 
sponsible charge.  In  short,  the  rule  of  procedure 
with  which  I  wish  to  have  you  comply,  ia  that  aU 
formal  routine  reports  intended  to  rate  or  evaluate 
services  or  conditions  must  be  made  in  multiple 
form,  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  organization  or 
person  that  presumabiy  should  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  evaluation  or  criticism  made. 

'  Permit  me  to  present  certain  additional 
considerations. 

You  appreciate,  as  well  as  I,  the  tre- 
mendous magnitud<e  of  our  school  system. 
Perhaps  I  need  not  remind  you  that  our 
total  school  population  is  equal  to  the  com- 
bined school  population  of  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Cleveland  and'  St.  Louis. 
The  supervision  of  such  a  vast  army  by  a 
limited  group  of  district  superintendents 
means  that  each  of  you  must  supervise 
many  thousand  pupils  and  several  hundred 
teachers.  Therefore,  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties  one  must  be  careful  lest  he 
lose  his  sense  of  perspective  and  dissipate 
his  energy  in  a  multitude  of  details  of  little 
ultimate  value. 

Our  primary  object  in  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  ratings  to  be  given  to  teachers  was  to 
relieve  you  of  the  necessity  of  doing  a 
great  amount  of  arduous  work,  the  results 
of  which  did  not  justify  the  expenditure  of 
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energy  involved.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done 
with  the  time  and  energy  thus  freed  t  They 
should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  each 
school  as  a  unit,  with  the  object  of  discov- 
ering its  characteristic  problems,  testing  the 
value  of  plans  devised  by  the  principal  to 
meet  the  same,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  an  ex- 
pert consultant,  advising  the  principal 
wherein  he  can  improve  the  plans  in  opera- 
tion or  in  contemplation.  In  other  words, 
the  primary  point  of  contact,  advice  and 
control  should  be  the  principal  rather  than 
the  teacher.  I  need  not  specify  in  detail 
the  many  problems  of  school  administra- 
tion, such  as  the  proper  distribution  of 
teaching  strength  in  the  grades,  the  scien- 
tific classification  and  advancement  of 
children,  the  selection  and  distribution  of 
didbctic  material,  the  measures  that  must 
be  taken  to  insure  the  attendance,  punctual- 
ity, and  good  behavior  of  pupils,  the  grada- 
tion and  Articulation  of  grade  work,  the 
standardization  of  methodology  so  as  to  in- 
sure at  least  a  minimum  uniformity  of 
method  and  result,  the  development  of  the 
social  life  of  the  school  in  the  interest  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  the  cooperation  of 
worthy  social  agencies  eager  to  cooperate 
with  the  school,  the  numerous  means  of  de- 
veloping an  esprit  die  corps  that  always 
characterizes  the  best  type  of  school,  the  so- 
lution of  which  is  distinctly  the  task  of  the 
principal  and  concerning  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  look  for  guidance  and  direction  to 
his  immediate  superior.  Let  the  mental 
vision  of  the  district  superintendent  be  in- 
clusive not  only  of  the  best  work  accom- 
plished not  only  in  his  own  districts,  but 
in  neighboring  cities  dealing  with  similar 
problems.  Let  him  be  the  bearer  to  the 
principals  of  his  schools  of  the  wisdom  bom 
of  his  scholarly  study  and  ripened  experi- 
ence. 
This  general  discussion  would  be  incom- 


plete were  I  not  to  refer  briefly  to  the  work 
of  the  division  superintendent  in  relation 
to  his  division. 

The  by-laws,  as  adopted,  provide  that  associate 
superintendents  with  geographic  assignmenfts  shall 
maintain  offices  in  schools  in  their  respective  di- 
visions, and  shaU  keep  therein  definite  office  days 
and  office  hours.  Moreover,  associate  superintend- 
ents must  spend  at  least  one  day  each  week  within 
such  divisions,  not  only  in  order  that  they  may  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  territory, 
but  in  order  that  they  may  come  into  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  district  superintendents,  the  prin- 
cipals and  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  and  thereby 
gain  an  intimate  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  di- 
vision. 

I  can  not  conceive  how  a  division  super- 
intendent can  effectively  administer  a  di- 
vision unless  he  maintains  contact  with 
district  superintendents,  directors  and  as- 
sistants, by  frequent  conferences  in  which 
there  shall  be  a  free  interchange  of  views 
with  reference  to  the  problems  in  the  vari- 
ous districts  or  activities  represented.  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  division  sup- 
erintendent meet  his  subordinates  in 
monthly  conferences  in  order  that  as  the 
head  of  the  division  he  may  not  only  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  problems  which 
the  district  superintendents  and  directors 
deem  worthy  of  discussion,  but  in  order  that 
they,  too,  may  be  familiar  with  the  plans 
of  the  division  superintendent,  and  also  se- 
cure the  benefit  of  his  judgment  and  experi- 
ence. Every  budget  hearing  reveals  the 
absolute  need  of  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  supervising  officials  of  die 
field  work  on  which  the  budget  is  predi- 
cated. While  the  work  of  a  division  super- 
intendent as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
superintendents  is  very  engrossing,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  he  let  no  paper  barrage 
prevent  him  from  going  over  the  top  to 
search  and  explore  the  furthermost  areas  of 
his  geographic  or  special  assignment.  Only 
by  constant  conference  and  personal  investi- 
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gation  can  he  have  the  fullness  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  the  basis  of  intelligent  and  ef- 
fective administration. 

Although  an  inartinctive  modesty  makes  it 
difficult  for  me  to  discuss  very  briefly  the 
functions  of  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  do  so  to, 
clear  up  certain  misconceptions  that  appear? 
to  exist  in  some  quarters. 

Under  the   State   Education   Law,   the 
superintendent  of  schools  is  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
of  the  ediicational  system,  and  has  a  seat 
in  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  right  to 
speak  on  all  matters  before  the  board,  but 
not  to  vote.     He  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  nor  the  chairman  of 
the  said  board,  as  was  the  former  superin- 
tendent of  schools.    It  is  the  intention  of 
the  law  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
exercise  its  power  of  management  and  con- 
trol by  duly  declared  enactments  and  di- 
rection, and  that  the  superintendent  shall 
execute  and  administer  in  accordance  there- 
with, all  the  affairs  falling  T^ithin  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  board.    As  the 
chief  executive  officer,  he  must  administer, 
supervise  and  direct  all  the  affairs,  business 
or  pedagogic,  of  the  city  school  system,  be- 
ings held  responsible  to  the  board  for  the 
results  obtained,  and  being  controlled  by 
the  acts  of  the  board  in  its  determination 
of  general  policies  and  in  its  prescription  of 
the  methods  and  procedure  for  carrying 
flucb  policies  into  effect. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  is  also  a 
member  of  and  the  chairman  of  the  statu- 
tory body  known  as  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendentSy  attends  the  meetings  of  the  said 
board,  participates  in  its  discussions,  and 
in  the  Board  of  Education,  is  its  official 
representative. 

As  the  representative  head  of  the  school 
system,  it  is  also  the  bounden  duty  of  the 


superintendent  of  schools  to  confer  and  ad- 
vise with  any  member  of  the  teaching, 
supervising  or  employee  staff  who  desires 
to  confer  with  him,  and  also  to  meet  in  con- 
ference citizens  or  civic '  organizations  in- 
terested in  school  problems. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  foregoing 
should  indicate  clearly  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  would  strive  unsuccess- 
fully were  he  to  attempt  to  duplicate  the 
field  work  of  such  ertaff  officers  as  associate 
or  district  superintendents.  It  would  in- 
deed be  a  pleasant  change  from  the  onerous 
duties  of  my  office  to  spend  considerable 
time  in  visiting  schools,  thus  gaining  in- 
spiration and  at  times  courage  from  inti- 
mate contact  with  our  children,  buoyant 
and  happy  in  their  youthful  energy  and 
free  from  the  cares  of  adult  life  and  posi- 
tion. But  the  superintendent  of  schools 
must  inevitably  rely  upon  the  energy,  the 
integrity  and  the  good  faith  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  him,  and  in  so  doing  reap  all 
the  advantages  and  also  the  disadvantages 
that  such  organization  implies. 

My  chief  tasks  during  the  two  years  1 
have  been  in  office  have  been  to  insure  the 
execution  of  the  business  of  the  board  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  also  the 
letter  of  the  ^atute;  to  organize  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  in  a  definite, 
orderly  manner,  so  as  to  insure  proper  and 
adequate  supervision;  to  secure  adequate 
compensation  for  all  teachers  and  em- 
ployees, and  to  assure  to  all  persons  in  the 
system,  of  whatever  rank,  a  square  deal  in 
all  matters  of  license,  assignment,  compen- 
sation and  supervision. 

The  successful  solution  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent problems  incident  to  the  normal 
growth  of  our  system,  such  as  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  for  elementary  schools, 
the  development  of  high  and  vocational 
schools,  the  organization  of  a  continuation 
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school  system,  the  extension  of  local  pa- 
rental schools,  demands  the  combined  wis- 
dom and  action  of  so  many  persons  and 
agencies  that  no  superintendent  of  schools 
can  claim  credit*  therefor.  I  am  hopeful, 
however,  that  through  the  earnest  efforts  of 
our  entire  staff  the  system  has  made  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  progress  during  my 
brief  encumbency,  and  God  willing,  I  shall 
continue  to  administer  the  affairs  of  my 
high  office  in  the  light  of  the  same  ideals 
that  have  guided  me  in  the  pa£^. 

Perhaps  some  may  read  into  this  general 
discourse  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity or  the  efficiency  of  those  who  consti- 
tute the  supervising  and  teaching  staff ;  but 
even  to  harbor  such  a  suspicion  or  to  fail 
in  an  optimism  that  is  the  energizing  power 
of  our  dteily  work  would  be  unworthy  of 
me.  No  one  is  more  hopeful  or  more  con- 
fident of  the  progressive  character  of  our 
work  than  I  am.  At  no  time  during  my 
thirty-seven  years  of  service  in  the  public 
schools  have  the  times  and  conditions  been 
more  favorable  to  progress.  Although  our 
physical  equipment  is  inadequate  and  con- 
stitutes a  serious  drag  upon  our  best  ef- 
forts, the  soul  of  the  school  is  the  teacher, 
and  the  salary  adjustm^ents  that  recent  leg- 
islation made  possible  have  ree^tored  teach- 
ing in  this  city  to  the  rank  of  a  profession, 
and  insured  a  type  of  service  unexcelled  by 
that  found  in  any  other  edlicational  sys- 
tem. The  revelations  of  a  period  of  war 
and  reconstruction  have  given  us  a  new 
insight  into  the  dramatic  importance  of  the 
teacher's  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  con- 
fidence of  an  appreciative  and  generous 
public  in  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of 
our  schoals  is  more  than  deserved.  We 
should  be  derelict  to  our  fondest  obliga- 
tions, however,  if  we  did  not,  by  advice  and 
counsel,  aim   to  secure,  through   mutual 


helpfulness  and  democratized  administra- 
tion, solidarity  within  our  ranks  and  a  lofty 
conception  of  our  obligations  without  which 
we  can  not  render  the  high  tyi)e  of  service 
which  the  welfare  of  the  state  imperatively 
demands. 

WiLUAM  L.  Ettinoeb 


EXPERIMENTAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM  IN  THE  HARRIS 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE^ 

The  Harris  Teachers  College,  early  in 
its  history,  recognized  three  distinct  func- 
tions, through  the  exercise  of  which  it 
should  influence  directly  educational  theory 
and  practise  in  St.  Louis  and  incidentally 
educational  endeavor  in  the  state  and 
country.  These  three  functions  may  be 
summarized  briefly  as  follows:  first,  the 
preliminary  training  of  the  elementary 
teachers  for  the  St.  Louis  schools;  second, 
the  further  training  of  grade  and  high- 
school  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors 
of  the  St  Louis  schools  for  more  effective 
service  in  their  various  positions,  and  the 
training  of  teachers  for  supervisory  posi- 
tions and  principalships  through  its  exten- 
sion department;  and,  third,  a  clearing 
house  for  experiment. 

The  third  of  these  functions  was  per- 
formed under  the  guidance  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  coUege.  The  principals  of  the 
St.  Louis  schools  have  gathered  together 
for  the  past  ten  years  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings to  discuss  educational  experiments 
initiated  elsewhere  in  the  country,  to  de- 
vise plans  for  more  effective  supervision 
and  administration,  and  to  discuss  the 
merits  and  defects  of  experiments  carried 
out  in  our  own  city  initiated  by  members 

iPor  deflcription  of  this  experiment  see  "Edu- 
cation in  Accident  Prevention, "  by  the  author  of 
this  article,  Chicago. 
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of  the   group.    In   addition  to   this  the 
College,  under  the  present  superintendent 
of  instruction,   has   been    encouraged   to 
carry  on,  through  its  own  faculty  and  ob- 
servation school^  educational  experiments. 
There   are  two   lines  along  which  the 
College  has  functioned  through  its  faculty 
in    promoting    education«il    experiments. 
The  first  of  these  is  through  the  use  of 
tests  that  have  'been  routinized  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  classroom  methods. 
For  example,  the  Courtis  tests  in  arith- 
metic  have  been  used  to   determine  ther^ 
comparative  effectiveness  of  the  different 
methods  used  in  St.  Louis  in  teaching  the 
fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic.    This 
sort  of  work  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time    with   effective  results.    The   second 
endeavor  is  much  more  ambitious  and  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  super- 
intendent who  was  interested  in  determin- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  school  cur- 
riculum   could    be   made   to   serve   more 
effectively  in  human  conservation  by  means 
of   physical  education,   health   education, 
and  education  in  accident  prevention.   The 
study  of  this  problem  led  the  faculty  of 
the  Colleg>e  to  examine  the  curricular  in- 
struction from  a  new  point  of  view  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  starting  point  in  edu- 
cational reconstruction  should  be  a  study 
of  qualities,  virtues,  or  ideals,  attitudes, 
sentiments,  and  habits  the  individual  needs 
as  an  effective  unit  in  the  social  organiza- 
tion.    That  is,  it  was  felt  the  first  work 
was  to  examine  society  to  determine  just 
what  qualities  an  individual  needs  to  be 
an  effective  part  of  it.    After  discovering 
the  individual  qualities  or  virtues  neces- 
sary to  our  social  life,  the  plan  was  to 
experiment   upon  the   curriculum  to  see 
whether  these  qualities  could  foe  developed 
by  means  of  it.    The  first  effort  was  to 
deteitnine   as  specifically  as  possible  the 
qualities  a  person  should  possess  as  a  unit 


in  the  social  organization  and  then  the 
habits,  ideals,  attitudes,  points  of  view, 
and  sentiments  necessary  to  give  him  these 
qualities.  Certain  needs  were  evident  from 
the  first.  The  war  had  shown  certain 
social  weaknesses  and  had  also  pointed  to 
failures  in  education  of  the  past.  The 
need  of  education  in  health,  in  thrift,  in 
vocational  fitness,  in  the  use  of  leisure, 
among  other  things,  was  generally  accepted 
by  educators  and  the  public. 

.With  agreement  as  to  the  social  needs,, 
the  problem  was  to  examine  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  curriculum  to  see  if  it  con- 
tained material  that  would  lend  itself  to 
the  realization  of  the  habits,  knowledge, 
ideals,  attitudes,  and  so  forth,  desired. 
The  most  suitable  starting  point  for  the 
experiment  seemed  to  be  education  in  acci- 
dent prevention.  This  experiment  seemed 
best,  first,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
situations  over  which  controls  in  the  child 
needed  to  be  developed  and  the  ease  with 
which  results  could  be  measured  and, 
second,  because  of  the  social  need  of  acci- 
dent prevention  itself.  The  seriousness  of 
accidents  in  the  United  States  and  in  St. 
Louis  had  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  in  a  general  way  by  the 
National  Safeiy  Council,  and  a  specific 
examination  of  accident  statistics  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  social  need  of  accident 
prevention  was  imperative  enough  to 
undertake  education  with  the  specific  aim 
of  reducing  accidents  in  the  community 
seemed  advisable.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
clear  that  the  reduction  of  accidents 
should  be  secured  without  loss  in  the  edu- 
cational value  of  our  work. 

Every  one  was  amazed  to  discover  the 
actual  situation  with  reference  to  accidents 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  During  the  nineteen  months,  for 
instance,  that  we  were  involved  in  the 
World  War,  the  loss  of  life  from  those 
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killed  in  battle,  those  who  died  of  wounds, 
disease,  and  accident  was  about  77,000; 
while  126,000  Dftcn,  women,  and  children 
w«re,  for  the  most  part,  needlessly  sacrificed 
through  carelessness  in  the  United  States 
in  the  same  period.  During  the  same 
nineteen  months  fewer  than  300,000  sol- 
diers were  wounded  in  the  whole  expedi- 
tionary force  of  2,200,000.  More  than 
3,000,000  persons  were  injured  from  acci- 
dent in  this  country.  The  same  sort  of 
condition  prevailed  in  every  other  city  as 
well  as  in  St.  Louis.  For  five  years  pre- 
vious to  1918  about  five  hundred  persons 
were  killed  each  year  through  accident. 
The  number  of  automobile  fatalities  had 
grown  from  eighteen  in  1912  to  one  hun- 
dred in  1918.  The  number  of  school  chil- 
dren killed  by  accident  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  home  had  averaged  more  than  one 
hundred  per  year  during  these  same  five 
years.  The  number  of  deaths,  moreover, 
did  not  measure  the  loss.  There  were 
around  15,000  accidents  each  year  that  did 
not  result  fatiJly  and  a  loss  of  about  one 
million  dollars  per  year  in  property  dam- 
age from  automobile  accidents  alone.  It 
was  also  discovered  that  business  men  had 
become  thoroughly  alive  to  the  economic 
value  of  accident  prevention  in  industry, 
and  through  educative  eflPort  had  reduced 
the  number  of  industrial  accidents  about 
thirty  per  cent,  since  1912 ;  while  accidents 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  home  had  in- 
creased at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  same 
time. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  this  dis- 
covery no  one  hesitated  to  begin  an  experi- 
ment with  the  aim  of  determining  whether 
education  in  accident  prevention  could 
affect  favorably  the  accident  situation  in 
the  city.  The  immediate  problem  was  to 
introduce  suitable  instruction,  not  as  an 
extra  subject,  but  as  part  of  the  daily 
routine  work  of  the  schoolroom.     The  up- 


shot of  the  effort  to  discover  a  way  of 
teaching  accident  prevention  was  to  intro- 
duce it  as  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  arith- 
metic, civics,  language,  reading,  etc.  I 
wish  here  to  present  some  lessons  that  viU 
illustrate  how  this  was  accomplished. 

LESSON  IN  CIVICS 

Assignment. — Notice  and  read  the  daily 
newspapers  for  one  week  and  clip  all  the 
news  concerning  the  coroner's  court's 
activities.  The  class  selects  a  committee 
to  visit  a  coroner's  court  and  hear  an  in- 
quest. All  pupils  find  from  parents, 
friends,  or  any  other  source  all  x>ossible  in- 
formation concerning  the  history,  pur- 
pose, function,  and  general  eflfectiveness 
of  the  coroner's  court  and  inquest  in  the 
city. 

Prepwration. — ^Follows  the  assignment 

Recitation, — Report  of  the  committee. 
A  discussion  of  the  nature,  function,  pur- 
pose, and  effectiveness  of  the  coroner's 
court.  Children  participate  freely  in  the 
discussion  and  read  any  of  their  clippings 
that  they  think  particularly  pertinent 
The  court  and  its  functions  are  regarded 
mainly  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of 
accidents. 

Objective. — ^First,  knowledge  of  an  im- 
portant social  institution.  Second,  par- 
ticipation of  the  class  in  a  social  exercise 
in  the  selection  of  a  committee  to  perfom 
a  social  function  for  the  class.  Third,  the 
establishing  of  habits  in  the  children  of 
reading  newspapers  carefully  and  critic- 
ally. Fourth,  new  points  of  social  con- 
tact and  interests.  (Note:  One  boy  dis- 
covered the  need  of  magazines  for  prison- 
ers in  the  local  jail  and  foimed  a  club  of 
school  children  to  supply  them.)  Fifth, 
the  class  selects  representatives  to  bring 
any  vital  information  in  the  form  of  four- 
minute  speeches  to  other  classes  in  the 
school.    Thus  they  learn  a  new  social  r^ 
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sponsibility  and  acquire  a  valuable  skill  in 
public  speaking  on  vital  matters. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  some  of  the 
by-products  of  this  lesson.  The  committee 
heard  the  case  of  a  fourteen-year-old  boy 
who,  with  his  little  friend,  was  on  his  way 
to  a  moving  picture  show  and  who  said, 
"Let  us  take  one  last  ride  before  we  go/* 
He  jumped  on  the  bumper  of  a  street  car, 
was  dragged  under  the  car  and  killed. 
This  story  impressed  the  committee  so 
deeply  that  they  came  back  to  the  school, 
went  directly  to  the  office  of  the  principal, 
and  said  that  something  must  be  done  to 
prevent  the  boys  from  that  school  steal- 
ing rides.  With  the  permission  of  the 
principal  they  went  into  the  basement, 
prepared  speeches,  and  delivered  them 
throughout  the  school  on  the  danger  of 
stealing  rides  on  street  cars,  automobiles, 
and  wagons.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  instruction  was  effective.  Further- 
more, the  value  of  the  speeches  as  English 
exercises  is  evident.  Another  result  was 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  jail  where  prison* 
ers  are  kept  for  short  sentences  or  await- 
ing trial  for  more  serious  offences.  The 
class  selected  a  committee  which  invited  a 
teacher  to  go  with  them  on  Saturday 
morning  td  visit  the  city  jail.  As  the  chil- 
dren went  through  the  jail  the  inmates 
be^ed  them  for  magazines  and  books 
which  the  adults  of  a  city  of  a  million 
population  had  failed  to  provide.  They 
returned,  requested  permission  to  form  a 
club  to  provide  reading  matter  for  those 
unfortunates.  Thus  the  children  became 
the  leaders  in  a  form  of  civic  recon- 
struction. 

ARITHMETIC    LESSON 

Assignment. — Gather  data  on  accidents 
in  city  and  make  problems  from  the  sta- 
tistics. 

Preparation, — Put    the    statistics    into 


tables,  make  graphs,  and  problem  solutions. 
The  following  problems  are  some  of 
those  constructed  by  a  seventh  grade  class 
and  will  show  how  the  pupils  are  led  to 
find  and  interpret  important  social  statis- 
tics in  their  daily  exercises: 

1.  The  number  of  deaths  by  accident  in 
St.  Louis  in  1916  was  525,  in"  1918  the 
number  was  464.  How  much  was  the 
number  decreased  in  1918?  What  part 
was  it  decreased  ? 

2.  There  were  510  people  killed  by  acci- 
dent in  St.  Louis  in  1917 ;  75  of  these  were 
children  under  10,  48  were  from  10  to  20 
years.  What  numher  beyond  the  age  of  2Q 
were  killed  in  1917 1 

3.  6,000  children  under  10  years  of  age 
were  killed  by  accident  in  the  United 
States  in  1917.  If  this  number  could  be 
reduced  by  10  per  cent,  by  safety  first, 
how  many  would  be  saved  in  1918 1 

Recitation, — ^Plaeing  problems  upon  the 
board,  and  the  discussion  of  the  solution 
and  the  ways  of  handling  such  statistics. 

Objective, — First,  the  acquisition  of  skill 
and  judgment  in  the  handling  of  impor- 
tant social  statistics.  Second,  knowledge 
of  accident  conditions  in  the  community 
and  nation.  Third,  knowledge  of  the 
different  methods  of  arithmetical  solutions. 
Fourth,  skill  in  computation  and  in  hand- 
ling statistics.  Fifth,  knowledge  of  sources 
of  statistics  and  ability  to  gather  those 
statistics  and  interpret  them. 

DRAWING  LESSON 

Assignment, — The  selection  of  a  street 
crossing  or  other  accident  situation  for  a 
drawing  lesson. 

Preparation. — Discussion  of  the  situation 
and  a  determination  of  the  points  of  em- 
phasis as  a  class  exercise. 

Recitation, — Drawing  the  accident  situ- 
ation under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
Discussion  by  the  class  of  the  drawing  and 
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the  selection  of  drawing  for  display  in  the 
school,  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the 
halls. 

Objective. — ^First,  making  the  children 
conscious  of  the  situations  that  cause  acci- 
dents. Second,  increasing  one's  drawing 
ability.  Third,  new  sense  of  social  obliga- 
tion in  drawing  to  influence  the  members 
of  the  school  against  accidents. 

The  school  has  had  for  a  number  of 
years  committees,  selected  by  the  pupils 
themselves  representing  each  room,  whose 
functions  are  to  welcome  new  pupils,  help 
backward  pupils,  care  for  books,  and  over- 
see matters  of  the  general  welfare.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  safety  work  new  com- 
4iiittees  were  added,  whose  function  it  was 
to  oversee  the  children  at  play,  crossing 
•dangerous  streets  in  the  community,  and 
to  study  to  eliminate  all  dangerous  situa- 
tions in  the  school  and  the  conmiunity. 
"These  committees  from  the  whole  school 
Yft6et  for  one  half  hour  before  school  one 
morning  each  week  for  the  consideration 
of  problems  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
school,  including  accident  prevention.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  one  of  the  members 
reported  that  a  committee  had  failed  to  do 
its  duty,  in  being  absent  from  a  dangerous 
street  crossing  at  which  no  policemen  hap- 
pened to  be  on  duty.  A  member  inquired 
what  the  boy  reporting  did  when  he  found 
no  committee  present,  and  the  reply  was 
that  he  came  on  to  school  as  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  protect  the  children  at  this  comer. 
The  member  then  turned  to  the  chairman, 
denounced  the  boy  who  had  left  children 
to  cross  the  street  without  protection  sim- 
ply because  he  had  not  been  appointed  to 
that  task,  and  received  a  round  of  ap- 
plause. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
youngster  who  left  the  smaller  children 
unprotected  got  his  lesson,  and  a  moral 
lesson  came  to  the  whole  group. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  give  you  the 
scope  of  this  work.    It  includes  a  study  of 


accident  insurance,  conservation  of  oar  re- 
sources, and  many  other  vital  social  prolv 
lems.  Plenty  of  material  is  now  available, 
dealing  with  education  in  accident  pre- 
vention. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this 
work  on  the  reduction  of  accidents?  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  work  has  a 
deep  educational  significance  aside  from 
its  worth  in  preventing  accidents.  Nothing 
we  have  ever  done  has  served  so  effectively 
in  motivating  the  school  work.  It  has 
done  more  than  that.  In  1917  there  were 
510  deaths  from  accidents  in  St.  Louis. 
This  number  had  grown  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  in  population  since  1900. 
We  began  this  work  in  the  schools  in  1918. 
Work  was  also  being  carried  on  by  Public 
Safety  Committee  in  the  city.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  accidents  was  redaced 
to  417  in  1918,  to  320  in  1919,  and  we  con- 
fidently expect  the  number  to  be  reduced 
to  about  200  in  1920  from  the  results  to 
date  this  year;  thus  a  saving  of  300  lives 
over  1917  in  spite  of  the  growing  con- 
gestion upon  the  streets.  Evidence  now 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  killed  in  accidents  will 
be  cut  in  two  this  year,  and  there  has  been 
a  constant  decline  since  the  instructicm  was 
introduced.  Statistics  will  soon  be  avail- 
able, which  will  show,  I  am  sure,  that  there 
has  been  a  similar  decline  in  non-fatal 
accidents. 

The  greatest  value  of  this  work  in  my 
opinion,  however,  is  not  the  decline  i» 
accidents.  Its  biggest  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  children  in  school  are  given  a  part 
in  the  great  movement  toward  human  con- 
servation ;  and  the  organization  of  them  i^ 
this  work  affords  participation  in  demo- 
cratic control  in  the  school  without  which 
they  could  hardly  be  prepared  for  assis^ 
ing  as  citizens  in  the  work  of  our  democ- 
racy. E.  George  Payne 

Principal  of  Harris  Teachers  College, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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PERSONAL  APPEAL  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 

Because  of  the  general  lay  impression 
that  educational  publicity  is  a  limited 
term,  confined  wholly  to  coUege  and  uni- 
versity publicity  it  is  well  to  know  that  all 
publicity,  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  is 
educational  advertising.  The  prime  mis- 
sion of  advertising  is  to  educate  the  public 
to  the  use  and  value  of  the  particular 
thing  advertised.  So  it  would  be  well  to 
label  this  argument  collegiate  or  academic 
publicity. 

Recent  observation  discovers  to  the  in- 
terested outsider  that  collegiate  publicit|y 
pays.  No  definite  survey  or  research  has 
'been  performed  to  show  just  what  returns 
the  publicity  of  secondary  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  will  bring,  but  it  is  no 
idle  assumption  when  we  assume  that 
good,  interest-instilling,  live,  memory-cre- 
ating, school  advertising  pays. 

We  are  informed  in  divers  articles  by 
staid  academicians  that  educational  pub- 
licity is  ndt  compatible  with  the  academic 
spirit.  Such  a  viewpoint  must  be  natural 
to  the  unsocialized,  ivy-clad  cloistral,  seclu- 
sive  type  of  scholar.  But  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  modem-day  publicity  fails  to 
consider  the  inherent  factors  in  the  make-up 
of  the  human  mind.  We  might  say  a 
mind  educated  to  publicity  and  advertis- 
ing. It  reminds  one  of  the  dying  Qaul  to 
hear  tlie  everlasting  gasps  against  modem- 
day  progress  toward  more  scientific  meth- 
ods. And  there  is  as  much  fundamental 
science  involved  in  real  advertising  as  in 
any  of  the  so-called  higher  classics.  Truly 
the  old  order  changeth,  and  it  is  up  to 
each  of  us  to  keep  pace,  no  matter  how 
reactionary  our  ideas  are. 

Quintilian  tells  us: 

Oar  minds  are  like  oar  stomachs;  the^  are 
whetted  b^  the  change  of  their  food,  and  variety 
Buppiiies  both  with  fresh  appetites. 


With  the  ever  constant  growth  in  OMt 
economic  life,  and  with  growth  comes 
change,  always,  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties must  keep  pace.  We  can  not  expect 
a  curriculum  of  Greek,  Latin,  metaphysics, 
and  philology  to  answer  the  needs  of  an 
•Americanization  program.  We  have  to 
delve  into  sociology,  economics,  mental  sci- 
ence in  all  its  phases,  mental  and  child 
development,  pathology  and  ultra-scientific 
method  to  meet  the  many  obstacles  con- 
fronting us  daily.  Every  day  new  dis- 
coveries are  made,  new  and  better  methods 
perfected,  every  day  society  changes,  and 
our  minds  are  whetted  by  this  ever  con- 
stant change,  for  a  fuller  more  compre- 
hensive learning. 

Another  objection  to  educational  pub- 
licity is  that  higher  education  is  an  im- 
partive  thing,  which  if  keenly  desired  by 
man  must  be  sought  for.  Such  a  school  of 
thinkers  fail  piteously  when  they  do  not 
consider  that  proper  advertising  will  stim- 
ulate a  desire  for  development  in  the  aver- 
age mind  that  has  a  penchant  for  success. 
For  a  time — and  not  so  long  ago — ^there 
was  serious  objection  to  church  or  religious 
advertising,  but  since  it  has  been  definitely 
determined  that  religious  publicity  brings 
to  the  fold  many  '* sheep"  who  would,  had 
they  not  succumbed  to  advertising,  be  con- 
demned to  eternal  damnaton,  it  is  praised. 
Church  advertising  is  now  sanctioned, 
more  than  sanctioned,  it  is  strongly  en- 
couraged— because  it  pays. 

A  vivid  example  is  of  a  church  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  The  pastor, 
a  graduate  of  Princeton  University,  took 
charge  of  this  church  when  it  was  small 
in  numbers.  His  buildiag  seats  thirteen 
hundred  and  to-day — Dr.  Myers,  the  pas- 
tor, confesses  it  himself — is  crowded  at 
every  service  due  to  printer's  ink  and  the 
pulling  power  of  the  press.  A  hundred 
automobiles  are  parked  in  front  of  the 
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church  for  every  service.  A  special  police- 
man has  been  employed  by  the  church  to 
guard  these  machines.  A  church  bulletin 
is  posted  to  announce  all  meetings  for  the 
coming  week.  Invitations  to  attend  church 
are  put  into  the  payrolls  of  the  factories 
and  other  industries.  Letters  of  invitation 
are  addressed  to  all  people  registered  at 
the  hotels  and  are  sent  to  their  rooms. 
Dr.  Myers  says: 

Democracy  is  that  form  of  governmeiit  which 
permits  every  man  to  stand  right  up  and  be 
counted.  A  man  should  have  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  It  is  as  legitimate  to  advertise  re- 
ligion as  anything  else.  All  the  worthwhile  things 
in  the  world  are  advertised.  Beligion  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world,  and  every  man  in 
the  world  shoxild  be  told  about  it.  The  only  way 
to  reach  every  man  is  to  advertise,  in  the  channel 
best  calculated  to  attract  him.  If  he  can  once  be 
gotten  to  church  the  preacher  will  have  a  chance 
at  him. 

Dr.  Myers  believes  that  advertising  pays. 
He  believes  further  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  preacher  to  seek  publicity  in  order  to 
spread  the  message  he  has  to  offer. 

If  then  religion  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world,  education  must  be 
second  in  value.  What  value  has  educa- 
tion for  an  individual  unless  he  is  able  to 
comprehend  the  principles  and  teachings 
of  the  gospels?  Education  should  not  be 
a  hidden,  obscure  thing,  it  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  minds  of  growing  Americans 
as  an  opportunity,  a  gateway  to  added 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  usefulness.  The 
institution  of  any  sort  that  hides  its  light 
of  opportunity  beneath  the  bushel  of  se- 
clusion and  exclusiveness,  is  about  of  as 
much  worth  as  a  fur  coat  in  the  Sahara 
desert.  Is  the  old  order  of  expert  scholar- 
ship of  higher  intrinsic  value  than  the 
service  one  can  render  to  his  fellow  men? 
No  man  should  lock  his  doors  behind  him, 
spend  all  his  time  on  one  theory  and  not 
observe  the  fluctuating  needs  of  life,  to 


emerge  fitted  for  a  task  that  became 
obselete  a  decade  ago.  The  universiti^ 
can  no  longer  remain  museums  of  antiques 
with  anemic  professors  acting  as  cicerones. 
They  must  reveal  their  lights,  convince 
people  by  their  activities,  make  thein 
want  to  know  more  of  education,  and 
then  knowing,  make  them  want  to  support 
its  ideas. 

Another  and  more  formidable  objection 
to  college  advertising  lies  in  the  fact  that 
enrollment  numbers  are  so  great  the 
schools  can  not  accommodate  more  stu- 
dents; that  vast  numbers  of  students 
are  being  graduated  from  our  schools  of 
higher  learning,  making  of  our  alumni, 
ranks  of  youngsters.  True,  men  are  flock- 
ing to  school  in  vastly  increasing  numbers, 
but  are  you  going  to  deny  them  the  foun- 
dation for  the  futures  they  seek?  Will  you 
deny  a  man  knowledge?  The  reason  why 
American  school  systems  are  attracting  so 
many  students  is  because  American  people 
have  learned  to  **talk  education"  so  effec- 
tively. Around  again  to  our  present-day 
problems,  unknown  to  the  static  idealism 
of  the  older  era,  we  find  such  tasks  as 
health  building,  foreign  trade,  interna- 
tional law,  commerce,  banking,  transporta- 
tion, social  welfare,  and  questions  of  gov- 
ernment confronting  us.  We  can  not  deny 
the  youth,  who  will  be  the  man  of  to- 
morrow, at  least  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  these  things.  The  university  must  be 
the  training  school  for  society.  It  must 
adapt  itself  to  increase  numbers,  to  an  en- 
larged curriculum,  to  a  greater  usefulness. 

The  younger  alumni  are  the  men  who 
are  primarily  interested  in  progress,  in 
technical,  social,  economic,  and  business 
careers.  They  are  the  men  with  open 
minds,  the  leaders  of  the  future.  Business 
will  continue  to  advance,  science  will  make 
new  discoveries,  society  will  reach  a  new 
equilibrium,  and  as  electricity  has  routed 
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the  use  of  the  candle,  so  will  progress 
eliminate  our  reactionary  educational 
methods. 

•  It  is  a  well  know  fact  that  good  business 
method  is  the  basic  principle  of  progress. 
As  in  any  field,  so  in  education,  is  good 
business  paramount.  The  college  or  uni- 
versity that  sacrifices  innovations  because 
they  will  cause  a  deficit  in  the  annual 
budget  is  reactionary.  The  really  pro- 
gressive institution  is  the  one  that  will 
meet  opportunity,  open  her  doors  to  new 
thought,  adopt  new  discoveries  and  method, 
and  then  find  funds  to  cover  them.  Sounds 
unbusiness  like,  doesn't  it?  There  was 
*  never  a  success  in  life  without  risk,  no 
progress  without  indebtedness  physi<3al, 
mental  or  monetary.  The  schools  of  this 
country  must  be  dominated  by  the  spirit 
of  acquisitive  business.  There  is  as  much 
competition  in  the  educational  field  to-day 
as  there  is  in  any  business.  And,  the 
bigger  the  educational  institution,  the  bet- 
ter it  can  compete,  which  is  a  recognized 
truth  among  institutions  in  the  economic 
world. 

The  institution  that  strives  for  numbers 
is  the  school  that  will  disseminate  knowl- 
edge broadcast  over  the  land;  the  institu- 
tion that  strives  for  material  supremacy  is 
the  school  that  can  offer  its  students  supe- 
rior training.  The  institution  that  works 
for  social  and  athletic  recognition  is  the 
school  that  will  stick  in  the  retentive 
mentality  of  the  observer.  Supremacy  in 
one  field  is  just  of  as  much  worth  as  leader- 
ship in  another.  Bigness  in  one  aspect  and 
weakness  in  another  means  that  the  whole 
system  runs  a  risk  of  collapse.  Like  a 
chain,  an  educational  institution  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  or  depart- 
ment. 

But  let  us  not  lose  ourselves.  Acquisi- 
tive business  is  as  much  a  factor  of  success 
in  administration  of  modem  institutions 


of  learning  as  it  is  in  any  business.  Those 
who  hobnob  with  real  life  must  know  that 
university  life  is  not  inimical  to  acquisitive 
business.  The  incertitude  of  many  schools 
in  taking  a  forward  step  leads  one  to 
realize  the  self  inflicted  narrow  range  of 
activity  that  these  schools  have  assumed. 
They  are  becoming  fossilized  in  the  irides- 
cent beauty  of  so-called  sheer  intellectual 
excellence. 

,  In  extension  work  colleges  are  able  to 
carry  higher  education  to  persons  of  all 
classes,  and  to  both  sexes,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  regular  occupations  of  life.  Exten- 
sion work  commenced  in  1872  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  The  i^stem  has 
spread  in  both  England  and  America, 
until  today  studies  are  offered  in  all 
branches  of  history,  science,  art,  and  lit- 
erature. Carrying  education  to  the  people 
is  a  good  definition  of  college  extension 
work,  and  with  this  education  you  carry 
your  institution.  Such  a  method  of  reach- 
ing the  people  gives  any  school  a  personal 
contact,  an  advertising  method  of  ines- 
timable value. 

The  same  is  true  of  alumni.  They  are 
the  personal  contact  advertising  instru- 
ments for  any  school  or  college.  Through 
talking  and  personal  contact  by  way  of 
friend  and  parent,  the  student  can  be  stim- 
ulated to  higher  endeavor;  he  can  be  in- 
stilled with  the  college  training  spirit. 

On  the  other  side  of  our  triangle  the 
student  must  be  approached  directly. 
Whether  or  not  the  average  prospective 
college  student  has  a  penchant  for  incom- 
prehensible college  catalogues  and  bulletins 
is  a  question.  There  is  however  no  ques- 
tion but  that  he  can  be  appealed  to  through 
live  personal  advertising.  Take  for  ex- 
ample an  institution  which  sends  out  a 
form  letter  in  reply  to  a  request  for  a 
catalogue  as  follows: 
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I  Dear  Sir:  Under  separate  cover  we  are  sending 
jou  the  catalogue  you  requested  in  your  letter  of 

,  .     In  it  you  will  find  a  list  of  the 

courses  offered  at  the  as  well  as  prices 

for  room  and  board.  A  survey  will  be  found  on 
page  —  by  those  students  who  are  desirous  of 
working  their  way  in  whole  or  in  part  through 
aehooL 

If  you  recall  you  yourself  have  received 
just  such  a  letter.  We  all  have.  A  mean- 
ingless, impersonal  jumble  of  words,  that 
is  as  stereotyped  and  formal  as  the  cata- 
logue accompanying  it.  On  the  other  hand 
such  a  letter  as  follows  will  dig  under  the 
skin  of  any  youngster.  It  has  a  personal 
touch.  No  matter  how  many  hundreds  of 
such  letters  may  go  out  each  semester,  the 
recipient  will  feel  that  such  and  such  a 
school  is  interested  in  me,  hence  I  am  inter- 
ested in  it  and  a  bit  more  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing my  education. 

Deaar  Future  Student:  You  have  requested  a 

catalogue  of .    By  to-day 's  mail  you  were 

sent  our  catalogue  and  other  literature  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

,  You  may  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  cer- 
tain courses  that  are  not  clear  to  you  from  the 
catalogue.  We  will  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you 
,  arrange  your  courses  so  they  will  apply  directly  to 
your  chosen  vocation. 

If  you  can  arrange  to  come  to  some- 
time before  the  opening  of  school  September  — , 

f  any  one  in  this  of&ce  will  be  happy  to  assist 

you  in  finding  a  room  and  in  getting  acquainted 
with  the  campus.  In  fact  we  want  to  help  you  in 
every  way  possible. 

As  this  school  is  to  be  your  school,  feel  free  to 
ask  questions  at  any  time. 

The  joy  of  acquiring  higher  knowledge 
lies  in  the  lure.  As  the  joy  of  battle  is  the 
guerdon  of  business  activity,  education  is 
the  armoring  and  equipping  of  one's  self 
for  the  big  battle  of  life.  A  helping  hand, 
comradeship,  fellowship  if  you  want  to  call 
it  such,  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  broader 
endeavor.  A  good  personal,  helpful  letter 
will  be  a  big  aid  to  the  solution  of  general 
education,  for  it  will  be  an  incentive. 


Naturally  one  could  talk  of  calendars, 
illustrated  booklets,  general  literature,  lots 
of  fine  buildings,  a  winning  athletic  team, 
beautiful  campus,  superior. social  life,  all 
these  things  are  of  great  value  if  you  can 
convey  their  idea  to  the  prospective  stu- 
dent in  a  personal  way. 

To  the  average  youngster  in  the  grkie 
schools,  high  school  is  the  omega  of  exist- 
ence, it  is  the  acme  of  perfection.  To 
finish  high  school  with  honor  •is  a  goal  to 
strive  for.  The  high  school  student  looks 
to  college  as  the  biggest  thing  in  life.  To 
be  president  of  a  college  class,  to  win 
nmnerals  or  letters  on  a  winning  athletic 
team,  to  be  a  leader  in  scholarship,  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  scholastic  orders,  to 
be  a  college  graduate,  that's  the  star  to 
which  his  wagon  is  hitched. 

Then  we  who  have  been  through  it  all 
see  this  dream  begin  to  fade,  and  we  find 
that  our  biggest  thing  in  life,  lies  just  a 
little  farther  on.  And  so  it  goes  from 
nativity  to  the  dissolution  of  these  masses 
of  animate  clay,  the  ultimate  goal  lies  just 
beyond. 

And  what  makes  us  strive  just  a  little 
more  each  day  we  live?  What  makes  us 
want  to  climb  higher?  Advertising— every 
bit  of  it,  and  no  matter  how  much  of  an 
antagonist  you  are  to-day,  your  final  and 
inevitable  conclusion  must  be — can't  help 
but  be,  advertising  pays. 

Advertising  'began  as  soon  as  there  were 
two  people  in  the  world.  It  has  existed 
throughout  the  darkest  ages.  Napole<m 
said  that  four  hostile  news  elements  (news- 
papers) were  to  be  more  dreaded  than  a 
thousand  bayonets.  A  dozen  futile  stereo- 
typed methods  of  advertising  are  as  use- 
less as  a  thousand  silences. 

Advertising,  personal,  memory-instilling, 
action-bringing  appeal,  is  the  modem-day 
''open  sesame"  for  all  markets.  Adver- 
tising puts  a  thing  where  it  will  be  known, 
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it  educates  people  to  the  advantage  of  the 
things  of  which  it  talks.  It  puts  every 
commodity  where  it  will  be  of  maximum 
service. 

And  frankly,  that  is  just  what  we  are 
trying  to  make  of  our  educational  insti- 
tutions to-day,  places  of  service,  service 
to  the  present  and  future  generations. 
Through  advertising  we  can  make  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  highways  to  the 
Americanization  of  America,  highroads  to 
the  solution  of  world  problems. 

C.  M.  BOLSEB 

School  of  Joubnalism, 
Indiana  Univeesitt 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 
PRINTING  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOLS 

The  California  Typotheto  held  its  fourth 
semi-annual  convention  in  Stockton  on  August 
30  and  21.  According  to  the  report  in  the 
Sierra  Educational  News  the  convention  took 
a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  printing  as  a  regular 
subject  of  study  in  the  schools.  It  was  the 
general  sentiment  that  printing  should  be 
taught  not  only  in  the  regular  day  and  evening 
schools,  but  in  the  continuation  or  part-time 
classes  to  be  established  throughout  the  state 
during  the  coming  term.  An  address  on  "  Are 
Printing  Departments  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Real  Yalue  to  the  Profession,  and  if  not.  What 
can  be  done  to  make  them  More  Efficient?" 
was  given  by  Joseph  Phillis,  late  instructor  of 
printing  in  the  Pomona  High  School.  The 
following  resolution  introduced  by  Geo.  W. 
Pulich,  of  Stockton,  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whxbkas,  It  is  the  policy  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia to  encourage  education  for  industry  and 
throogli  the  offices  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  of  the  conunissioner  of  industrial 
and  vocational  education  to  cooperate  with  the 
schools  throughout  the  irtate  in  extending  the  work; 
and 

Whxbsas,  During  the  coming  year  continuation 
or  part-time  classes  will  be  established  throughout 
the  state  for  the  further  education  and  technical 
trainini^  of  young  people  working  in  the  various 
industries;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  a  need  not  only  for  more 


piinters,  but  for  better  trained  printers  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  industry,  and  as  the  schools 
may  help  to  supply  this  need;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  Galif  omia  TypothetaB  recom- 
mendfl  that  the  local  Typothetn  throughout  the 
state  appoint  committees  to  offer  their  cooperation 
to  (boards  of  education  to  the  end  that  the  printing 
taught  in  the  schook  may  be  a  real  preparation  for 
the  industry;  be  it  further 

Besolved,  That  the  president  of  Htda  organization 
be  authorized  to  appoint  a  conun&ttee  of  five  on 
education,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  during  the  coming 
year: 

1.  To  take  up  with  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  the  commiasioner  of  Indus- 
tidal  and  vocational  education  the  matter  of  a 
standardized  course  of  study  in  printing; 

2.  To  make  practical  suggestions  to  school  offi- 
cials and  to  the  local  Typothetie  in  regard  to  teach- 
ing printing; 

3.  To  encourage  the  local  Typothetn  to  cooperate 
with  boards  of  education  in  developing  practical 
courses  in  printing; 

4.  To  submit  a  report  with  recommendations  at 
the  conyention  to  be  held  in  1921. 

OPENING    OF    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

Opening  exercises  were  beld  at  Columbia 
and  New  York  Universities  on  September  22 
with  the  prospect  that  the  present  academic 
year  would  see  record  enrollments  at  both 
institutions.  Estimates  on  the  early  fi^^ures 
of  registration  at  Coliimbia  indicated  that  the 
university  would  retain  its  place  as  the  largest 
educational  institution  in  the  world  with 
about  20,000  students  with  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  not  far  behind  in  numbers.  These 
numbers  of  course  include  summer  school  and 
extension  students. 

The  annual  address  of  the  Columbia  faculty 
was  given  by  Dr.  Henry  Parker  Willis,  pro- 
fessor of  banking,  who,  according  to  a  press 
notice,  said  in  x)art: 

We  have  defeated  German  armies;  have  we  de- 
feated German  thought  f  It  was  "William  Gr^am 
Sumner  who,  after  the  war  mth  Spain,  wrote  the 
caustic  rebuke  to  national  egotiam  which  he  called 
"The  Conquest  of  the  United  States  by  Spain." 
We  need  another  Sumner  to  satirise  the  acceptance 
of  those  German  notions  and  German  ideas  against 
which  we  first  took  up  arms. 
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Are  there  not  left  in  almost  all  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  to-da^,  including  our  own, 
poiflon  centers,  the  remnants  of  a  conception  of 
economic  development  which  was  in  no  small  meas- 
ure responsible  for  German  imperialism  and  for 
its  effort  to  apply  a  materialistic  conception  of 
history  to  the  world  at  largef 

Answer  these  questions  as  we  ohoose,  we  must 
admit  that  the  finding  of  a  correct  answer  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  problem  before  the  world 
as  a  whole.  This  in  the  last  analysis  refers  the 
issue  to  the  academic  community  of  the  world, 
since  from  it  emanate  those  f ormatiye  influences 
whioh  in  due  time  shape  the  thought  of  the  genera- 
tion. It  will  be  answered  in  due  time  through  our 
system  of  education  for  business. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Fordyce  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  missions 
of  the  medical  profession  to  try  to  determine 
whether  present  social  imrest  and  the  growth 
of  dangerous  radical  ideas  might  not  be  traced 
to  curable  ailments.    He  continued: 

Bodily  ills  are  often  less  dangerous  than  the 
fancies  and  bizarre  theories  of  minds  distressed  or 
diseased.  The  one  affects  the  individual;  the 
other  may  imperil  the  integrity  of  the  nation. 
Knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  science, 
correct  economic  ideals  and  logical  methods  of 
thinking  can  do  more  to  correct  false  theories  of 
life  than  the  delusions  and  quack  remedies  of  so- 
called  reformers. 

PILGRIMS  DAY 

President  Wilson  has  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

2£y  Fellow  Countrymen:  December  21  next  will 
mark  the  tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth  in  1620.  The  day  will  be  be- 
comingly celebrated  at  Plymouth  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission and  at  other  localities  in  Massachusetts. 
While  this  as  proper  and  praiseworthy,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  influences  which  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Pilgrims  with  respect  to  civic  liberty 
and  human  rights  have  had  upon  the  foimation  and 
growith  of  our  institutions  and  upon  our  develop- 
ment and  progress  as  a  nation,  merits  more  than  a 
local  expression  of  our  obligation,  and  makes  fitting 
a  nation-wide  observance  of  the  day. 

I  therefore  suggest  and  request  that  the  21st  of 
December  next  we  observe  throughout  the  Union 


with  special  patriotic  services,  in  order  that  great 
events  in  American  history  that  have  resulted  from 
the  landing  of  these  hearty  and  courageous  navi- 
gators and  colonists  may  be  accentuated  to  the 
present  generation  of  American  citizens.  Espe- 
cially do  I  recommend  that  the  day  be  fittingly 
observed  in  the  universities,  colleges  and  schools  of 
our  country,  to  the  end  that  salutary  and  patriotic 
lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  fortitude  and  per- 
severance and  the  ideals  of  this  little  band  of 
church  men  and  women  who  established  on  this 
continent  the  first  seilf-determined  government 
based  on  the  great  principle  of  just  law  and  its 
equal  application  to  all,  and  thus  planted  the  seeds 
from  which  has  sprung  the  mighty  nation. 

In  witness  thereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  zeal  of  the  United  States  to  be  af- 
fixed. Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  fourth 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-fifth. 

THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  AND  "SCHOOL  LIFE" 

Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  commissioner  of 
education,  has  been  summoned  to  apx)ear  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Senate  that  is  investi- 
gating campaign  expenditures  and  methods. 
Chairman  Kenyon  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
Dr.  Claxton  would  be  asked  concerning  an 
editorial  appearing  in  School  Life,  the  publi- 
cation issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  article  in  question  is  preeimiably  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Governor  James  M.  Cox,  in  his  speech  accepting 
the  nomination  as  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  emphasized  the  need  of  awakened  in- 
terest in  education.  He  stated  that  the  depleted 
ranks  of  the  school-teachers  demand  action  to  pro- 
vide increased  pay,  and  that  the  existence  of  five 
and  one  half  millions  of  illiterates,  1,600,000  of 
whom  are  foreign  born,  proves  the  need  of  greater 
opportunity  for  education. 

Any  encroachment  on  local  control  by  the  fed- 
eral government  was  condemned,  because  of  the 
danger  to  state  and  community  initiative.  The 
study  by  the  central  government  of  the  progress  of 
education  and  the  stimulation  of  public  interest  in 
the  subject  received  his  hearty  endorsement. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. Governor  Cox  wrote:  ''You  may  rest  assured 
that  my  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  will 
never  lag." 
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Dr.  Claxton  was  appointed  oommissioner  of 
education  by  President  Taft. 

School  Life  printed  in  a  preceding  issue  tiie 
views  of  Senator  Harding  and  Governor  Cox, 
regarding  the  needs  of  public  education.  Sena- 
tor Harding  wrote  as  follows: 

I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  we  contem- 
plate the  cause  of  education  from  the  national 
viewpoint.  I  do  not  mean  thereby  that  there  shall 
be  a  national  trespass  upon  the  right  of  states  in 
matters  of  education,  but  I  do  think  it  is  exceed- 
ingly important  to  get  the  broader  viewpoint  of 
the  nation.  We  have  'been  making  notable  prog- 
ress in  coming  to  the  realization  of  the  importance 
of  our  public  schools  and  are  coming  to  the  whole- 
sale awakening  about  their  need  of  more  generons 
support.  One  can  only  feel  amazement  that  we 
have  been  so  tardy  in  coming  to  a  realization  of 
the  scant  consideration  given  to  the  teachers  in  the 
American  public  schools  and  we  have  been  remiss 
in  understending  the  limitless  posefibilities  of  our 
public  school  work. 

.  I  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion,  which  was  con- 
tained in  a  bin  which  I  introduced  hi  the  senate 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  had  learned  from 
many  sources  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  back- 
wardness in  Ameiican  trade  in  South  America  was 
the  inability  of  American  commercial  agents  to 
speak  the  Spanish  language.  With  that  thought  in 
mind,  I  offered  a  bill  with  the  hope  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Education  might  do  something  to 
promote  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  our  public 
schools.  Of  course,  the  Federal  Bureau  could  do 
noithing  of  a  mandatory  chaiacter,  but  xt  could  be 
of  help  in  having  the  student  of  our  public  scAiools 
acquaint  himself  with  some  modern  language  of 
practical  value. 

(Jovemor  Cox  wrote: 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  work  of  re- 
construction, and  yet  in  the  pbins  that  are  made 
for  it  we  do  not  observe  a  vigilant  attention  to  the 
very  base  of  our  whole  civilization — tilie  schools 
themselves.  When  we  measure  the  service  rend- 
ered by  the  schools  we  can  not  escape  the  belief  that 
society  is  not  making  sufficient  contribution  for 
their  support.  In  both  city  and  country  there  is 
need  of  an  entirely  new  plan  of  financial  aid. 
Next  to  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  congress 
ought  to  awaken  such  an  interest  as  would  set  in 
motion  a  fixed  purpose^  nation-wide,  of  giving  to 
every  state  a  modem  rural  school  code.  If  neces- 
sary, the   federal   government   ought   to   interest 


itself  in  surveys,  where  they  are  needed.  We  have 
evidence  of  an  approaching  crisis  in  the  matter  of 
food  supply.  We  need  more  acreage  under  culti- 
vation and  more  people  in  the  country,  and  yet  we 
must  remember  that  the  drift  will  continue  toward 
the  cities  unless  the  cihildren  on  the  farm  are 
given  educational  advantages  similar  to  those 
in  the  cities.  This  is  the  solution.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  in  Ohio,  where  more  than  1,000  mod- 
em high  schools  have  been  built  in  the  cornfields. 
From  them  the  pupils  go  into  our  state  university. 
As  I  understand  it,  you  are  dedicating  your  Con- 
gress to  the  very  necessity  of  stirring  the  lay  mind 
into  an  awakened  appreciation  of  the  help  which 
must  be  given  to  our  school  system.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  vital  needs  of  the  hour. 

IN    CABSRY,    ILLINOIS 

The  following  correspondence  is  printed  in 
Illinois  papers: 

Cabeby,  Ilunois,  July  13,  1920 
Mb.  H.  M.  Rudolph, 

,  Dear  Sir:  According  to  a  rumor  I  heard  this 
morning,  I  understand  that  you  are  going  to  refuse 
to  issue  any  pemiits  to  teachers  who  are  planning  to 
teach  for  less  than  $80  per  nwnth,  so  I  will  be  look- 
ing for  a  reply  stating  whether  there  are  any 
grounds  to  tfads^  which  I  hope  is  a  rumor,  as  I  am 
interested,  or  will  be  in  case  it  is  true. 

Yours  truly, 
Signed 

Paxton,  Illinois,  July  20,  1920 
Mr. ,  Oabeby,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  July  13th, 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
last  session  of  the  State  legislature  our  representa- 
tives passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  minimum  wage 
of  $80  per  month  for  all  teachers  in  the  state  of 
Illinois.  The  governor,  fearing  that  this  measure 
would  be  misinterpreted  as  being  a  standard  wage 
for  experienced,  as  well  as  beginning  teachers, 
vetoed  the  bill. 

On  the  second  day  of  April,  1920,  the  Ford 
Oounty  Teachers'  Association  convened  in  Gibson 
City.  In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  state 
legislsiture,  the  association  felt  that  it  was  justified 
in  adopting  a  similar  resolution,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, unanimously  agreed  that  $80  should  be  the 
minimum  wage  for  Ford  county  teachers. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  this  association  and 
through  the  generosity  of  the  school  boards  of 
Ford  county,  the  teachers  have  contracted  their 
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schools  for  the  doming  year  for  a  maeh  better  sal- 
ary than  bhey  have  heretofore  received. 
.  I  ibelieve  you  will  agree  with  me  l^at  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  schools 
in  any  countj  unless  the  teachers  are  paid  a  living 
wage.  You  have  reported  to  this  office  that  you 
have  employed  a  teacher  at  $60  per  month.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  teacher  can 
pay  her  board,  clothe  herself,  keep  up  her  profes- 
sional growth  by  attending  State  Normal  Schools  as 
required  by  law,  attend  institutes,  teachers'  asso- 
ciations, and  live  twelve  months  on  auch  a  wage. 
The  average  at  the  present  time,  tiiat  has  been  re- 
ported (to  this  office  from  the  rural  schools  is  over 
$100  per  month. 

For  the  past  several  years  your  district  had  paid 
the  lowest  wage  of  any  district  in  the  county.  The 
eanitary  condiMon  of  your  schoolhouse  is  far  from 
the  standard  required  by  law.  According  to  the 
records  in  the  Oounity  Clerk's  offices,  the  rate  of 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in  your  dicftrict  last 
year  was  35  cents  on  the  $100,  while  the  tax  rates 
of  most  of  the  school  dietricts  of  Ford  county 
range  from  75  cents  to  $1.50.  The  some  records 
show  that  your  board  of  directors  made  a  levy  of 
only  $500  for  school  purposes  last  ydlar.  Your 
township  treasurer  was  ftoreed  to  withhold  your 
state  distributable  funds  because  of  the  unsanitary 
condition  of  your  school  building. 

With  these  facts  before  me,  I  see  no  reason  why 
I  should  issue  an  emergency  certificate  to  any 
teacher  unless  you  are  willing  to  pay  her  at  least 
the  minibttnin  wage  of  the  county.  The  quality  of 
the  school  work  done  in  your  district  for  several 
years  has  been  below  the  average  of  the  county. 
This  is  due  without  doubt  to  the  fact  that  you  do 
not  furnish  the  proper  sanitary  conditions  for  suc- 
cessful work,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  you  are 
unnsTilling  to  pay  enough  to  secure  successful,  ex- 
perienced teachers  of  the  proper  quality. 

Trusting  that  this  satisfactorily  explains  my  atti- 
tude toward  the  proposition  you  submit,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.  M.  BUBOLPH, 

Covwty  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ford  County 
APPEAL  FROM  THE  TEACHERS  OP  THE  TYROL 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati : 

Innsbbuok,  Tysol,  Gebman-Austbia, 

May,  1920 

To    THE    TeACHBKS    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES    OP 

America. 
We,  the  teachers  of  the  public  schook  of  Tyrol, 


the  land  of  the  beautiful  Alps  and  the  hcHue  of  tiie 
hero  "Andreas  Hofer"  afik  you: 

Help  us  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  let  us  not 
starve,  flor  etaryation  is  the  prospect  for  us  and  for 
our  pupils,  if  we  can  not  get  assistance. 

Tyrol  has  innocently  been  drawn  into  the  ter- 
rible war  and  as  a  borderland  has  been  cleaned  out 
completely. 

Weeks  without  even  bread  or  potatoes  have  weak- 
ened the  whole  race  and  prospects  for  the  fatixre 
are  most  discouraging. 

Could  you  be  good  enough  and  see  that  some  one 
sends  us  Hoover's  food  drafts  t^irough  an  Ameri- 
can bank  issued  to: 

Die  Tiroler  Lehrer  Kammer 
(Tyrolean  Teachers  Association.) 

Innsbruck,  Tyrol,  G.  Austria 

We  are  1,200  in  number  and  with  our  children 
and  fttmilies  would  be  forever  singing  your  praise 
as  our  rescuers,  so  much  more  so,  cdnee  we  know, 
that  even  in  America  ibhe  teachers  are  far  under- 
paid. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  anything  you  may 
be  able  to  do  for  us, 

I  am  yours,  fraternally, 

J.  Steoer,  Tretidenty 
GUmschule,  Innahruck 

THE  MARYLAND   SCHOOLS 

Following  a  supper  on  September  17  at  the 
Gk)vemment  House,  in  Annapolis,  to  heads  of 
the  Maryland  State  Departments,  Governor 
Ritchie  delivered  an  informal  speech  in  which 
he  outlined  what  he  termed  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  work  he  hopes  his  administra- 
tion will  acownpliflh  before  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature.  The  part  of  his  address  that 
concerned  the  schools  is  reported  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  t&e  schools,  I  can  safely  say  that 
we  have  one  of  the  best  school  laws  in  tiie  country 
and  thaft  we  now  have  one  of  the  best  state  boardB 
of  education  in  our  history.  In  Superintendent 
Cook  we  have  a  man  of  national  reputation  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  our  conditions,  and  the 
same  sort  of  man  in  Assistant  Soperintendent 
Beai^.  We  start,  therefore,  with  a  dean  slate,  and 
our  objeot  is  general  improvement  of  the  whole 
system  of  education.  I  expect  Mr.  Oook  and  Mr. 
Beavis  to  keep  their  minds  at  work  upon  several 
problems. 

One  is  to  find  a  better  method  of  selecting  mem- 
bers of  the  county  school  boards.    The  governor  ap- 
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points  txhem  now,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that 
method.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  me  to  know 
the  people  in  each  county  wlho  should  be  on  the 
school  boards.  With  mre  exceptions  I  neyer  have 
seen  them  ontil  they  call  on  mo  with  their  sup- 
porters. 

I  want  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Beavis  to  think  about 
this.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  better 
to  have  the  state  superintendent  submit  a  list  of 
six  names,  when  I  have  an  appointment  to  make, 
the  six  being  men  he  htas  inyeetigated  carefully. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 
Beavis  to  think  about,  and,  in  fact,  I  want  all  of 
you  to  think  about  it,  is  how  to  improve  the  col- 
leges getting  state  aid.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  we  are  not  getting  the  results  we 
should  expect  from  the  money  we  spend.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  changes  might  be  made  in 
St.  John's,  here  in  Annapolis.  But  when  any 
change  is  proposed,  men  seem  to  arise  everywhere 
who  were  graduated  from  8t.  John 's,  and  they  de- 
mand thai  nothing  be  changed  in  the  historic  old 
institution.  The  same  is  true  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, which  has  just  been  in  financial  trouble.  We 
want  to  mcake  a  start  on  the  job  of  remedying  this 
college  situation,  and  we  may  have  to  use  the  knife. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Rhodes,  for  a  number  of  years 
superintendent  of  echook  of  Pasadena,  Calif., 
who  la8t  year  was  succeeded  by  Superintendent 
West,  has  been  elected  to  the  superintendency 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  succeed  Superin- 
tendent Meek.    The  salary  is  $6,000. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davis  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  schools  ait  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Gardner. 

William  0.  Greenawalt,  of  Oarbondale,  Pa., 
succeeds  Delmer  E.  Batcheller  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  city  schools  of  Olean,  K.  Y.  Mr. 
Batcheller  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
the  schook  of  North  Tonawanda. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomas  Smfth,  member  of  the 
faculty  and  head  of  the  department  of  teacher 
training,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
West  Chester,  Kew  Jersey,  Sttate  Normal 
School  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  G.  Morris 
Philips,  on  March  6,  the  position  has  been 
filled  by  Professor  Foster  H.  Starkey,  vice- 
principaL 


Syracuse  University  will  have  this  year  new 
deans  for  three  of  its  colleges,  Boland  L.  Nye 
will  be  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Franklin  F.  Moon  of  the  College  of  Forertry, 
and  Albert  S.  Hurst  of  the  Teachers  College. 

Dr.  Isaac  M.  Aqard  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  Straight  College,  New  Orleans,  La.,  where 
he  is  head  of  the  department  of  education. 

The  Very  Rev.  James  J.  Dean,  O.  S.  A., 

has  resigned  as  president  of  Villanova  College, 
because  of  illness.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Francis  A.  Driscoll,  prefect  of  studies  and 
vice-president. 

Dr.  Anna  Hedges  Talbot,  at  one  time  spe- 
cialist in  vocational  training  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  State  Reformatory  for 
Women  at  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Helen  T.  Woolley,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Vocation  Bureau,  has  been  placed  also  in 
charge  of  the  attendance  department  of  the 
public  schools  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  the  director,  L.  H.  Van 
Matre. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Clinoman,  of  Woodward  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  for  (the  American  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany, Middletown,  0.,  at  almost  double  his 
former  salary. 

The  Journal  of  Education  says:  "  The  Key- 
stone View  Company,  which  has  already  cap- 
tured John  H.  Francis,  of  Columbus,  Burton 
E.  Nelson,  of  Racine,  now  takes  O.  L.  Dun- 
away,  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  state,  and  enthrones  him  in 
Louisiana.  We  do  not  blame  tKe  Keystone 
View  Company,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
blame  these  men  for  yielding  to  temptation, 
but  we  view  with  alarm  the  ability  of  private 
enterprise  to  rob  the  superintendencies  of 
such  leaders." 

Beginning  with  the  October  number,  the 
Sckol  News  of  New  Jersey  will  be  edited  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  John  C.  Evans^  formerly  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Plainfield  high 
school  and  of  the  summer  sdiool  and  extension 
divisions  of  Rutgers  College. 
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George  C.  Eowell,  for  several  years  editor 
of  American  Education  and  more  recently  an 
inspector  of  the  New  York  state  board  of 
charities,  has  become  field  secretary  for  the 
New  Hampshire  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  has 
been  elected  to  the  librarianship  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Library. 

Mrs.  Genevieve  J.  Boughner,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  instruc- 
tors of  the  course  in  journalism  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  "Wisconsin.  Mrs.  Boughner  is  an 
experienced  n€wspai)er  woman  who  had  been 
connected  with  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
newspapers  for  six  years  and  has  also  done 
magazine  and  syndicate  work. 

Dr.  Harrt  Beal  Torret  has  resigned  from 
the  faculty  of  Reed  College  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  and  director  of  fundamental 
education  in  medical  science  in  the  University 
of  Oregon.  He  will  divide  his  time  between 
Eugene  and  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Port- 
land. An  attempt  will  be  made  to  bring  to- 
gether in  one  course  the  premedical  and  med- 
ical years  and  to  obliterate  the  divisions  com- 
monly existing  between  premedical,  preclin- 
ical and  clinical  srt^udies. 

Dr.  Charles  MacFie  Campbell,  assistant 
director  of  the  Henry  Phipps  P^chiatric 
Clinic,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  has  resigned 
to  become  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  director  of  (the  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital. 

At  Tulane  University  the  following  ax)- 
pointments  have  'been  made :  Dr.  D.  S,  Elliott, 
head  of  the  department  of  physics  in  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  professor  of 
j)hysic8;  Dr.  S.  A.  Mahood,  chemist  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  associate  professor  of  chemis- 
try, and  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Buchanan,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, professor  of  mathematics. 

Dr.  Amadeus  W.  Grabau,  for  eighteen  years 
professor  of  paleontology  and  stratigraphy  at 
Columbia  University,  has  been  called  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  University  of  Peking.     He 


will  sail  next  month.  While  in  China  he  will 
conduct  special  govenmiental  research  work 
for  three  years. 

Professor  Charles  Forster  Smith,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  Greek  and  classical  philol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  sailed 
for  Athens  to  serve  as  professor  in  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies. 

A  presentation  from  more  than  two  hun- 
dred subscribers  has  been  made  .to  Dr.  W.  L. 
H.  Duckwoiith,  fellow  of  Jesus  College  and 
senior  demonstrator  in  anatomy,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

To  honor  Abbe  Bousselot,  the  French  gov- 
ernment has  voted  10,000  francs  for  his  lab- 
oratory in  experimental  phonetics  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Franca  The  chair  of  experimental 
phonetics  was  founded  by  him  in  1897. 

The  chair  of  chemistry  in  Berlin  Univer- 
sity, rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Emil 
Fischer,  will  be  filled  by  Professor  Fritz  Haber, 
who  will  retain  also  his  present  position  of  di- 
rector of  the  Emperor  William  Institute  for 
Physical  and  Eleotro-Chemistry. 

Sm  Richard  Glazebrook  gave  an  evening 
discourse  before  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  on  "  Some  Requirements  of  Modern 
Aircraft." 

President  Alfred  Atkinson,  of  the  Mon- 
tana State  College,  called  a  faculty  meeting 
on  September  22  to  consider  reports  by  Dean 
J.  M.  Hamilton  on  "The  Study  Habits  of 
Students"  and  by  Professor  W.  D.  Talhnan 
on  "Grading."  The  reports  are  the  results 
of  months  of  investigations  on  the  x>art  of  two 
committees  headed  by  the  men  who  will  read 
them. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  will  be  held  in  Oshkosh,  October  lS-16. 
Among  the  topics  which  are  to  be  discussed 
are:  social  work  in  the  rural  school,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  nutritional  clinics,  tru- 
ancy, the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  and 
a  cooperative  plan  for  placement  of  children 
from  private  institutions.  Among  the  speak- 
ers who  have  been  secured  are;  Miss  Julia 
Lathrop,    chief    of    the    national    children's 
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bureau,  Washington,  D.  C;  Allen  T.  Burns, 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  and  director  of  Americanization 
studies  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  New 
York;  Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  a  leader  of  nutri- 
tional clinic  work  in  Chicago;  and  Dr.  Valeria 
Parker,  secretary  of  the  American  Association 
of   Social   Hygiene. 

The  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indian- 
apolis, has  received  $25,000  from  John  Hamp- 
den Holiday,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son.  The 
income  is  to  be  used  in  ways  which  fall  with- 
out the  scope  of  public  funds,  and  is  left  to 
the  board  of  education  to  use  at  its  discretion. 

The  schools  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  have 
invited  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  school  system. 

The  School  News  of  New  Jersey  states  that 
concerted  action  of  public  school  teachers  at 
Audufbon  who  declared  they  would  refuse  to 
sign  up  for  the  next  term  unless  a  chaise  was 
made  in  the  administration  faculty  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  sui)ervising  principal  hand- 
ing the  board  of  education  his  resignation 
which  was  accepted.  A  number  of  the  teachers 
appeared  before  members  of  the  board  at  dif- 
ferent times,  declaring  that  Hie  principal  was 
sometimes  too  harsh  in  his  methods,  and  that 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  be  under  his  dictator- 
ship and  antagonism.  The  same  journal 
states  that  24  of  the  34  teachers  of  the  town- 
ship of  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  refused  the  compromise 
offer 'of  the  board  of  education.  Moreover,  as 
Mrs,  Church,  of  School  No.  2,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Teaneck  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, stated  recently,  "Our  resignations 
have  taken  effect  We  believed  our  request  for 
a  minimum  salary  of  $1,200  was  a  fair  and 
just  one."  "On  Tuesday  we  handed  in  our 
resignations  with  an  ultimatum  to  take  effect 
in  twenty-^our  hours  if  our  request  was  not 
complied  with.  We  heard  nothing  from  the 
board,  except  the  report  of  their  compro- 
mise offer  as  published  in  the  press  follow- 
iqg  the  meeting,  until  we  received  word  of 
what  action  the  'board  had  taken.  They  offered 
us  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,130.    Our  request 


was    not    acceded    to    and    our    resignations 
stand." 

The  program  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Columbia  University  includes  the 
following  lectures  in  current  history :  Current 
history — ^Norman  Angell,  "  The  Great  Illusion 
and  the  War;  a  Study  of  Present  Problems; " 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  "The  Incorrigible 
Optimist;"  Peng  Chun-Chang,  secretary  of 
the  Chinese  Education  Commission,  "China 
and  World  Democracy;"  Mlla  Marguerite 
Clement,  "French  Colonial  Policy;  the  New 
Parliament,  the  New  President; "  Miss  Marion 
Weston  Cottle,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  College 
of  Law  and  member  of  Bar  of  New  York, 
"When  Should  I  Consult  My  Lawyer?"  Pro- 
fessor Dixon  R.  Fox,  "  The  Story  of  Columbia 
University;  "  Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings, 
"Freedom  of  Speech,  Past  and  Present;" 
Professor  B.  B.  Kendrick,  "The  Case  For 
and  Against  Imperialism;"  Professor  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay,  "Political  Party  Platforms; 
Some  Current  Issues  in  American  Political 
Life;"  Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  "Three  Les- 
sons of  a  Century— 1820-1920;  the  Pilgrim, 
the  Puritan,  and  the  Pioneer;"  Mrs.  Mabel 
Witte  Merritt  "Law  Lectures  for  Women;" 
Professor  Paul  Monroe,  "Educational  Devel- 
opment in  the  Far  East;"  Professor  Edward 
C.  Moore,  "The  Partitionment  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire;"  Henry  F.  Monro,  "Some 
Problems  in  Nationality;  American  Foreign 
Policy;"  Professor  William  Starr  Myers, 
"Current  History;"  Henry  Warren  Poor, 
"Napoleon,  From  Corsica  to  St.  Helena;" 
Dr.  G^rge  Earle  Eaiguel,  "Current  Events 
in  Europe; "  S.  K.  Ratdiffe,  "  Current  Events 
in  England;"  Leland  Rex  Robinson,  secre- 
tary of  the  recent  American  Relief  Mission 
to  Persia,  "Persia,  the  Imperial  K^stone;" 
Professor  Edward  A.  Ross,  "The  Russian 
Revolution  and  the  Soviet  Republic;  the 
Roots  of  the  Social  Question;  the  Individual 
and  the  Lumping  Process;  This  Man-Made 
World;"  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  "Uniting 
the  United  States;  the  College  of  Illiberal 
Arts;  the  Control  of  the  Tropics;"  Dean 
Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  "The  Reason 
Why,"  and  Dr.  Gregory  Zilboorg,  secretary 
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to  the  minister  of  labor  in  the  Kerensky 
Cabinet,  "The  Background  of  the  Preeent- 
Day  Eussia." 


DISCUSSION    AND    CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  CURRICULUM  ADVOCATED  BY  H.  G.  WELLS 

H.  G.  Wells  has  recently  written  an  edu- 
cational novel  called  "The  Undying  Fire.'' 
The  Undying  Fire  is  the  spark  of  the  divine 
in  the  heart  of  man.  The  basis  for  the  cur- 
riculum for  secondary  schools  for  boys  ad- 
vocated in  this  book  are  the  subjects  of  biology 
and  history — ^the  former  to  reveal  the  story 
of  the  ascent  of  man;  the  latter  to  teach  of 
man's  work  upon  the  eorth. 

The  acceptance  of  such  a  curriculum  would 
not  preclude  the  addition  of  other  branches 
of  mental  activity  as  correlatives  with  the  two 
foundation  subjects,  but  the  curriculum  would 
be  built  up  around  these  two  fundamentals  of 
life. 

To  some,  such  a  curriculum  may  not  seem 
attractive  because  of  the  customary  emphasis 
upon  the  more  material,  the  inmiediately 
practical  in  education,  and  because  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  "  practical  ^  in  too 
narrow  a  sense,  as  that  which  has  only  imme- 
diate application  to  the  work  of  earning  a 
living.  "  But  man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone.** 
Besides  making  a  living,  a  man  should  live, 
and  in  order  to  live  broadly  and  fully  he  must . 
try  to  understand  life,  and  in  order  to  com- 
prehend life  he  must  xmderstand  what  life 
has  heen.  This  he  learns  from  the  biological 
sciences  and  the  historical  or  social  sciences. 
But  from  these  he  learns  more  than  this.  By 
the  study  of  science  and  history  he  also  learns 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  needs  of  the  present, 
and  to  the  demands  of  the  futura  He  pre- 
pares himself  to  take  his  part  in  the  world,  to 
do  his  share  of  the  world's  work  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  or  progress  of  society. 

Biology,  correctly  taught,  will  reveal  to  the 
student  his  long,  x>Aii^ul  history  of  racial 
struggle  upwards.  It  will  be  correlated  with 
the  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry  and 
mathematics.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon 
play  and  physical  development,  and  upon 
eugenics.    Something    of    the    human    mind 


and  soul  will  be  learned  in  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  psychology,  the  science  of  human  be- 
havior, and  if  we  include  the  first  two  years 
of  college  as  a  part  of  secondary  education, 
perhaps  something  of  philosophy.  In  con- 
nection with  physics,  and  correlated  with  the 
social  sciences,  would  be  given  manual  train- 
ing and  shop  work. 

History  in  the  account  of  man's  social 
progress,  of  man's  adjustment  to  the  world 
about  him.  It  includes  far  more  than  mere 
politics  and  wars.  These  are  not  the  funda- 
mentals of  history.  The  history  of  civib'za- 
tion,  the  history  of  man,  what  is  unfortu- 
nately called  "culture  history,"  of  which 
social  history  is  the  essential  part — ^these  are 
the  important  matters,  and  political  history 
is  but  a  secondary  consideration.  The  world 
might  have  progressed  if  there  were  no  na- 
tions and  no  national  boomdaries,  but  these 
could  not  have  developed  if  there  had  been  no 
group,  no  social  structure.  So  the  history  of 
man  should  be  stressed.  This  will  include  a 
study  of  anthropology,  a  study  of  geography, 
the  history  of  literature,  the  history  of  science, 
the  history  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  of 
music,  of  art,  of  education,  industrial  history, 
and  last  and  perhaps  least  of  all,  the  history 
of  politics  and  wars  and  changing  boundaries. 
History  will  not  be  then  merely  the  apotheosis 
of  a  few  great  men  who,  it  is  assumed,  have 
made  history,  but  it  will  center  about  the 
people  themselves  and  the  spirit  of  ike  times 
which  made  possible,  called  forth,  and  in- 
spired these  men  to  action.  It  is  not  the 
heroes  who  have  made  history,  but  it  is  social 
progress  which  has  enabled  the  few  great 
heroes  to  do  their  work.  Each  factor  has 
influenced  the  other. 

Such  a  study  of  history  will  include  the 
social  sciences.  It  will  include  the  study  of 
both  English  and  foreign  literature,  because 
history  itself  is  literature,  and  because  lit- 
erature is  history.  Though  not  all  of  history, 
it  is  often  a  truer  account  of  the  life  and 
conditions  of  a  period  than  history  itself  is. 
History  gives  what  later  generations  have 
thought  about  the  life  of  the  past  Literature 
gives  the  very  thought  and  spirit  and  life 
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of  the  time  itself.    And  what  in  life  is  more 
imix)rtant  than  life  itself? 

M.  F.  Beeson 
Superintendent  or  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
State  Colleges  or  Colorado 


QUOTATIONS 

A  QUARTlER  OF  A  MILLION  IN  THE  COLLEGES 

The  year  before  the  war  there  were  139,000 
students  in  American  colleges  and  miiversi- 
ties.  Last  year  there  were  180,000,  and  this 
year,  if  early  registration  reports  prove  ao- 
curate,  there  will  be  close  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 

Various  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  college 
students.  For  one  thin^,  we  are  still  taking 
up  the  slack  of  the  war  years.  Even  the  ab- 
normal demand  for  labor  has  not  prevented 
the  returned  soldier  who  had  been  in  college 
from  going  back  to  his  alma  mater.  What  is 
most  important  is  that  the  returned  college 
soldiers  are  staying  in  college  to  the  end  of 
the  course  more  generally  than  in  the  days 
before  the  war.  Older,  more  mature,  with  a 
little  better  notion  of  the  intrinsic,  if  not  of 
the  cultural  value  of  college  training,  they  are 
remaining  until  graduation  day. 

But  by  no  means  all  of  the  enormous  at- 
tendance this  year  is  due  to  war  recovery. 
There  are  many  men — soldiers  and  others — 
who  would  never  have  come  to  college  at  all 
except  for  the  war  experience.  Say  what  we 
will  about  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps, 
through  it  thousands  of  young  men  came  in 
touch  with  college  life  who  never  would  have 
had  the  chance  otherwise. 

With  women  students  motives  nearly  as 
powerful  have  operated.  Widening  the  door 
of  economic  and  political  opportunity  for 
women  has  made  thousands  look  forward  to  a 
college  education  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  content  to  teach  or  stay  at  home. 

The  rush  to  the  colleges  would  have  been 
imxx>S8ible  but  for  another  notable  educa- 
tional development — ^the  public  high  school. 
The  number  of  college  prospects  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  number  of  those  who  have  had 


the  preparatory  training.  The  22,000  high 
school  graduates  of  1890  had  increased  to 
225,000  in  1918,  and  with  nearly  two  million 
students  in  high  schools  this  fall  it  is  clear 
that  the  present  rush  to  the  colleges  is  but 
the  forerunner  of  a  mighty  tide. 

Can  the  colleges  stand  the  strain?  It  is 
already  evident  that  many  of  the  universities 
— especially  the  great  universities  of  the  west 
— are  too  large  for  their  own  well-being  and 
for  the  welfare  of  their  students.  In  the  face  . 
of^a  situation  where  freshmen  classes  of  a 
thousand  or  more  students — or  even  several 
thousand — ^have  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  the 
problems  of  providing  adequate  personnel  and 
adequate  laboratory  facilities,  to  say  nothing 
of  mere  housing  and  lodging  provisions,  are 
all  but  insurmountable. 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  numbers  grow — and 
th^  are  bound  to  grow — ^reorganization  must 
take  place.  Just  how  radical  this  reorgani- 
zation will  be  only  the  future  can  tell.  It 
is  eminently  likely  that  the  junior  college  will 
emerge,  either  in  the  form  of  an  added  two 
years  to  the  public  high  schools  in  the  larger 
centers  or  in  the  utilization  of  the  large 
number  of  splendid  smaller  colleges  of  the 
country  as  the  special  place  for  college  work 
of  freshmen  and  sophomore  grade.— New  York 
Evening  Post 


TRENDS  OP  SCHOOL  COSTS 

The  findings  of  a  study  contained  in  a 
volume  entitled  "Trends  of  School  Costs," 
by  Dr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess^  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  education  of  the 
BusseU  Sage  Foundation,  are  summarized  in 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  foundation.  The 
study  is  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  public 
school  finance  from  national,  statci,  and  city 
reports  and  special  investigation.  The  volume 
is  a  companion  to  "An  Index  Number  for 
State  School  Systems,"  by  Dr.  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  which  made  a  comparison  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school  systems  of  different 
states. 

Index  numbers  for  the  salaries  of  men  and 
women  teachers  and  city  and  country  schools 
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are  presented  in  Dr.  Burgess's  study  for  each 
year  for  a  period  of  eighty  years  from  1841  to 
1920.  In  1841  the  young  woman  who  taught 
country  school  received  $2.50  per  week.  This 
year  the  typical  teacher  in  rural  schools  r^ 
ceives  $17.50  for  each  week  she  teaches,  an 
increase  of  600  per  cent  Salaries  of  women 
teachers  in  cities  show  a  similar  increase  from 
ahout  $4.50  to  $35.50  per  week.  Men  teachers 
received  much  smaller  relative  increases.  A 
.comparison  of  increases  which  teachers  have* 
received  and  those  which  such  workers  ^s 
laborers  and  artisans  received  is  made  by 
means  of  index  numbers  showing  the  wages 
of  laborers  and  artisans  each  year  for  eighty 
years.  The  comparison  shows  that  up  to  1916 
teachers  were  constantly  improving  their 
status  as  compared  with  other  workers.  Th^ 
received  percentage  increases  in  salary  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  artisans  and  laborers.  The 
report  accounts  for  this  difference  by  the 
growing  demands  upon  the  teacher  for  exten- 
sive training  for  her  work.  In  spite  of  the 
increases,  however,  the  average  pay  of  teach- 
ers has  never  risen  as  high  as  wages  paid  to 
such  artisans  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and 
painters. 

During  the  five  years  since  1915  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  have  increased  on  the  average 
45  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  100  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  wages  of  laborers  and  artisans. 
This  lag  in  teachers'  salaries  behind  the  gen- 
eral rise  in  prices  has  wiped  out  all  the  gain 
that  was  made  since  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  A  comparison  of  teachers'  salaries  and 
the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  each  year  for 
the  past  eighty  years  makes  it  clear  that  in  the 
past  two  years  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
teacher's  salary  has  been  less  than  at  any 
other  time  since  the  Civil  War.  The  report 
maintains  that  the  only  way  to  retain  efficient 
teachers  in  service  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tract able  men  and  women  to  teaching  is  to 
bring  salaries  to  a  level  corresponding  to  the 
level  of  the  wages  in  other  occui>ations,  and 
the  level  of  the  cost  of  living.  This  is  taken 
to  mean  bringing  salaries  to  a  point  just 
double  the  prewar  figures. 

In  the  chapter  on  building  costs  the  report 


presents  figures  to  show  that  in  the  past  five 
years  the  ccet  of  school  buildings  has  tripled. 
Buildings  which  cost  20  cents  per  cubic  foot 
in  1915  now  cost  as  high  as  70  cents  per  cubic 
foot.  The  rapid  rise  is  accounted  for  in  part 
by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  building  materials 
and  in  part  by  the  rise  in  wages  of  workers 
in  the  building  trades.  Evidence  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  index  numbers  for  the  cost  of 
building  materials  and  wages,  and  in  the  form 
of  data  for  the  actual  cost  of  school  buildings 
in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Boston. 

With  figures  of  salaries  and  building  costs 
as  a  basis  the  reix)rt  makes  a  summary  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  levels  of  school  expendi- 
tures during  the  coming  few  years.  The 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  to  buy  the  same 
amount  of  educational  service  in  1920  and 
1921  as  in  1915  it  will  be  necessary  to  double 
the  school  budget.  In  the  light  of  price  and 
wage  fluctuations  in  the  i>ast  and  particularly 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  it  is  predicted 
that  no  large  decreases  in  prices  or  wages  are 
to  be  anticipated  immediately,  but  that  ex- 
penditures on  the  enlarged  scale  will  be  nec- 
essary for  a  number  of  years. 

The  report  makes  an  analysis  of  sources  of 
new  revenue  for  schools.  Figures  are  pre- 
sented to  show  that  at  present  four  fifths  of 
all  schools  funds  come  from  local  sources. 
About  two  thirds  of  all  funds  come  from  the 
general  property  tax.  Rapid  increases  in 
school  expenditures  in  the  past  fifty  years  have 
put  a  heavy  burden  on  the  property  tax. 
This  has  resulted  in  increasing  tax  rates  and 
in  higher  assessment  ratios.  City  debts  have 
been  increased  and  a  constantly  larger  per^ 
centage  of  city  revenue  has  gone  for  educa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Burgess  believes 
that  the  tax  rate  on  property  and  particularly 
on  land  can  be  largely  increased  without  dis- 
aster. The  wide  range  of  tax  rates  in  differ- 
ent large  cities  is  cited  as  evidence  to  indicate 
that  there  is  no  economic  limit  which  has 
been  reached  in  many  cities.  The  foundation 
is  confident  that  in  one  way  or  another  the 
American  people  will  secure  the  funds  to 
meet  the  present  emergency. 
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EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA^ 
Thb  Eevolution  in  Bussia  has  given  a  very 
great  impetus  to  education,  which  had  hardly 
begun  in  Eussia  before  1905,  and  which  had 
progressed  slowly  up  to  1917.  The  decrees  on 
educational  matters  promulgated  by  the  gov- 
ernment make  all  education  free  up  to  univer- 
sity grade,  and  it  is  also  contemplated  to 
supply  free  food  and  clothing  to  all  young 
persons  up  to  si:d;een  years  of  age.  A  decree 
for  the  provision  of  maintenance  up  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  was  issued  from  the  Com- 
missariat of  Eduoation  in  July,  1919,  and 
the  decree  extending  the  period  to  16  at  a 
later  data  Progress  has  already  been  made 
in  carrying  the  decrees  into  effect,  and  the 
Bussian  eduoational  authorities  estimate  that 
25  per  cent,  of  the  child  population  are  now 
in  receipt  of  a  normal  education  of  the  ele- 
mentary type.  This  is  probably  an  over- 
estimate, as  in  some  places  visited  accofmmoda- 
tion  for  only  10  per  cent  of  the  children 
existed;  and  also  there  is  no  method  of  in- 
suring compulsory  attendance  as  in  England, 
and  children  who  do  not  wish  to  attend  simply 
remain  away.  -  In  some  of  the  villages  any 
education  is  of  a  very  primitive  description 
and  confined  to  the  winter  months  and  to 
children  between  8  and  13.  It  is  estimated 
that  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  children  are 
receiving  some  form  of  effective  elementary 
education.  The  difficulties  are  those  familiar 
to  educationists  in  this  country;  (a)  want  of 
teachers;  (h)  want  of  buildings  suitable  for 
school  premises;  (c)  want  of  school  furniture 
and  of  paper,  pencils,  books,  and  school  ap- 
paratus. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made,  however,  to 
meet  these  deficiencies.  Special  six-months' 
courses  of  training  have  been  established  for 
teachers;  buildings  taken  over  from  the  bour- 
geoisie are  being  adapted  for  schools,  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  import  of 
necessary  articles  of  ftimiture  and  equipment 
for  school  work.  A  campaign  is  being  waged 
for  the  abolition  of  illiteracy;  adult  schcols 

1  From  the  report  of  the  delegation  sent  to  Bus- 
sia by  the  British  Labor  Party  and  the  Trades 
Union  Congress. 


of  an  elementary  nature  for  both  men  and 
women,  and  evening  schools,  are  being  created 
in  increasing  numbers.  Special  classes  have 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versities known  as  the  Workers'  Faculty,  with 
a  view  to  preparing  working  men  and  women 
for  university  study. 

But  in  the  matter  of  provisic<i  of  food  for 
children,  the  Bussian  education  authorities 
have  been  more  successful.  In  the  villages 
this  provision  is  not  required,  but  in  the 
towns  there  are  sx)ecial  children's  restaurants 
in  addition  to  the  arrangements  for  feeding 
at  the  schools.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  a 
result  of  these  arrangements  the  feeding  of 
children  is  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than 
that  of  adults. 

The  delegation  visited  schools  in  Fetrogrvad, 
Moscow,  and  in  towns  and  Tillages  on  the 
Volga  and  found  everywhere  signs  of  the 
same  general  policy. 

The  Bussian  educational  authorities  are 
creating  a  large  amount  of  boarding-school 
and  open-air  colony  aooommodation  for  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  and  a  large  number  of 
crSches  and  kindergartens  for  children  below 
school  age.  For  the  purposes  of  these  schools 
expropriated  houses  in  the  towns  and  in  the 
country  are  being  used.  Members  of  the 
delegation  visited  delightfully-situated  schools 
in  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  found  that  the 
children  were  being  well  and  carefully  looked 
after.  Some  of  the  schools  were  very  well 
fitted  up;  others  were  more  primitive.'  A 
small  theater  was  a  usual  feature  of  all 
schools,  as  the  educational*  authorities  lay 
great  stress  ^n  danciitg,  singing,  and  artistic 
self-expression.  Children  from  the  towns  are 
transferred  in  large  numbers  to  the  coimtry 
for  the  summer  to  8X)ecial  summer  colonies, 
and  several  of  these  were  visited.  One,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moskva  river,  in  an  aforetime 
grand-ducal  palace,  was  a  very  channing 
holiday  home.  The  Soviet  authorities  esti- 
mate that  they  provide  accommodation  for 
2,000,000  children  in  their  boarding  establish- 
ments and  colonies. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  schools  was 
the  attempt  which  is  being  made  to  link  up 
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ordinary  education  with  the  spirit  of  the 
workshop.  The  danger  of  education  divorcing 
children  from  the  proletarian  atmosphere  of 
factory  and  workshop  life  is  being  guarded 
against  by  special  arrangements  of  the  cur- 
riculum, to  base  it  upon  various  forms  of 
manual  work.  Eeligion  is  not  allowed  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  nor  are  teachers  allowed 
to  take  children  to  church,  but  there  is  no 
religious  persecution,  teachers  and  children 
individually  are  free  to  go  to  church  if  they 
wish.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection 
that  in  April  permission  was  granted  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Mosque  at  Petrograd  to 
commence  the  chanting  of  the  muezzins'  call 
to  prayer,  which  had  been  up  to  that  time  for- 
bidden. Ikons  and  religious  observances  are 
noticed  in  schools,  offices,  and  private  houses, 
very  widely  spread.  Lessons  on  socialism  are 
given  in  the  schools  and  communism  is  taught 
definitely.  Photographs  of  Karl  Marx,  Lenin, 
Trotzky,  Lunacharsky,  and  others  are  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  in  the  schools,  as  are  also 
revolutionary  mottoes. 

In  the  schools  visited  by  members  of  the 
delegation  the  children  were  free  and  happy, 
and  many  evidences  were  seen  of  the  marked 
natural  artistic  ability  which  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Russian  people. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

RATING   FOR    INTELLIGENCE   AND   FOR 
WILL-TEMPERAMENT 

In  the  literature  on  tests  one  frequently 
runs  across  discrepancies  between  intelligence 
level  and  academic  performance  with  the  sug- 
gestion either  that  the  intelligence  scale 
utilized  is  inadequate  in  certain  respects  or 
that  such  discrepancies  are  to  be  explain^  by 
an  appeal  to  temperamental  or  character 
traits. 

The  application  of  my  scale  for  tempera- 
mental volitional  traits  has  enabled  me  to 
analyze  in  some  detail  incompatibilities  be- 
tween an  intelligence  and  a  temperamental 
rating  and  emphasized  the  need  of  supple- 
menting an  intelligence  examination  by  one 
for  temperametal  traits. 

The  temi)eramental  volitional  traits  utilized 


in  the  will  examination  include  the  following: 
speed  of  movement,  freedom  from  load,  flexi- 
bility, speed  of  decision,  motor  impulsion, 
assurance,  resistance  to  opposition,  motor  in- 
hibition, interest  in  detail,  coordination  of 
impulses,  volitional  perseveration,  and  revi- 
sion, or  finality  of  judgment.  Tentative  di- 
rections for  giving  and  scoring  the  tests,  with 
a  discussion  of  the  signifidance  of  each  trait 
will  be  found  in  my  bulletin  on  the  "Will- 
Profile.''^  Relatively  high  scores  on  the  first 
four  or  five  traite  characterize  a  quick  adapt- 
able fiuidic  type  of  person;  relative  emphagis 
of  the  second  four,  an  aggressive  type  of  per- 
son; relative  emphasis  of  the  last  four  or  five 
traits,  the  deliberate  iwndering  careful  type 
of  person.  Each  trait  is  scored  from  one  to 
ten,  so  that  there  is  a  x)ossible  total  score  of 
120  points.  Since,  however,  there  is  some 
tendency  for  certain  traits  to  be  inversely 
correlated,  a  score  exceeding  90  is  very  in- 
frequent. The  combination  of  traits,  or  the 
volitional  pattern  presented  by  means  of  a 
graph,  is  the  significant  finding.  A  high  total 
score,  over  75,  is,  however,  evidence  of  eflS- 
cient  volitional  capacity,  while  one  under  60 
is  definitely  low. 

In  the  cases  which  I  propose  to  analyze 
the  intelligence  test  given  was  the  Thomdike 
Intelligence  Examination  for  High  School 
Graduates,  issued  in  the  fall  of  1919.  The 
students  examined  were  all,  presiimably,  grad- 
uates of  accredited  high  schools,  but  it  was 
ascertained  later  that  in  a  few  cases  there 
were  great  irregularities  in  preparation.  For 
my  purpose,  the  100  freshmen  were  classified 
into  the  four  groups  suggested  by  Thomdike: 
Group  I.,  those  who  might  be  safely  admitted 
into  college  in  spite  of  gross  deficiencies  in 
preparation;  Group  II.,  those  able  to  do  good 
academic  work;  Group  TEC.,  those  with  enough 
intellect  to  attain  a  college  degree  if  they  are 
earnest  and  industrious ;  and  Group  IV.,  those 
who  are  unsuitable  material  for  a  college  edu- 
cation.   I  had  hoped  to  give  the  will-temper- 

i"The  Will-Profile.  A  Tentative  Scale  for 
Measurement  of  the  Volitional  Pattern,"  Dep't  of 
Psychol.  Bui.  No.  3,  University  of  Wyoming, 
1919. 
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ament  test  to  all  of  the  100  students;  I  was 
able  to  give  it  to  only  thirty-four,  selected 
from  each  group  as  follows:  Group  I.,  9; 
Group  n.,  8;  Group  III.,  6;  Group  IV.,  11. 
In  Groups  I.  and  lY.,  students  making  the 
extreme  records  were  selected,  the  highest  for 
Group  I.,  the  lowest  for  Group  IV. 

With  such  a  small  group  at  my  disposal,  I 
shall  not  attempt  an  extensive  treatment, 
limiting  myself  to  a  brief  summary  of  the 
academic  achievement  for  the  first  two  quar- 
ters of  the  year  1919-1920  in  the  light  of  the 
two  examinations,  one  for  intelligence,  the 
other  for  will  qualities.  Later,  I  hope  to  sup- 
plement the  present  report  by  a  more  exten- 
sive one  based  on  a  group  examination  for 
both  intelligence  and  will-temperament. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
some  slight  correlation  between  the  rating  of 
this  group  of  students  in  the  intelligence  ex- 
amination and  that  for  the  will-temperament. 
The  coefficient  of  correlation  is  +  .47.  The 
coefficient  is  much  higher  than  that  obtained 
from  other  adult  groups  and  is  probably  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  the  range  in  mate- 
rial is  so  ^ctreme,  since  Group  IV.  undoubt- 
edly contained  students  incapable  of  com- 
pleting a  standard  high  school  coursa  Corre- 
lation of  the  Will-temperament  examination 
with  the  results  of  the  Army  Alpha  examina- 
tion is  in  more  imiform  groups  about  +  -^O* 

In  the  student  material  under  consideration 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  three  groups 
of  temperamental  tests  taken  separately  gave 
the  following  coefficients  of  correlation  with 
the  intelligence  examination:  the  first  four 
tests,  -|-.50;  the  second  four,  4-'30;  the  last 
four,  +.07.  The  temperamental  type  that 
makes  the  best  showing  is  the  quick-reacting 
adjustable  type;  the  slow  deliberate  pondering 
type  being  definitely  at  a  disadvantage.  Such 
a  finding  needs,  of  course,  to  be  confirmed  and 
admits  more  than  one  interpretation.  But  it 
is  quite  likely  that  the  mind  that  works  with 
considerable  friction  does  not  quite  do  itself 
justice  in  an  intelligence  examination,  partic- 
idarly  of  the  group  type.  In  terms  of  the 
older  i)8ychologie6  we  have  here  the  melan- 
cholic and  phlegmatic  temperaments  as  opposed 


to  the  sanguine  and  choleric  In  more  modem 
terms  we  have  the  sensory  in  contrast  to  the 
motor  type;  possibly,  the  introverted  over 
against  the  extraverted.  It  is  possible  to  cite 
authority  for  the  statement  that  in  the  sensory 
group  one  finds  both  those  of  greatest  and  of 
least  intellectual  promise.  In  any  case  the 
inhibited  type  of  mind  may  well  have  a  source 
of  originality  in  the  very»  friction  with  which 
it  works,  although  that  originality  may  or 
may  not  be  socially  valuable.  In  my  own 
testing  of  college  students  I  have  been  most 
convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  group  in- 
telligenoe  examination  in  the  case  of  the 
cautious  pondering  type  of  student  who  may 
show  superior  capacity  for  independent  and 
original  thinking  although  temperamentally  he 
is  too  much  on  his  guard  to  let  himself  go  in 
a  test. 

Let  us  examine  results  now  in  terms  of  the 
classification  into  four  groups  for  intelligence. 

Only  one  student  in  Group  I.  failed  to  do 
satisfactory  work.  His  failure  can  not  be 
attributed  to  a  low  will  score,  since  he  makes 
73  on  the  test.  The  pattern  suggests,  how- 
ever, a  troublesome  organization,  much  emo- 
tional blocking,  definite  inhibitory  tendencies, 
and  lack  of  finality  of  judgment  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  student  is  the  most  original  of 
the  group ;  he  is  pronounced  brilliant  by  some 
teachers,  rated  as  "slow"  by  others,  but  de- 
scribed by  all  as  erratic.  He  possesses  un- 
usual literary  ability. 

Three  of  Group  I.  give  vnll-profiles  below 
the  median  for  total  will-score.  This  lack  of 
forcefulness  shows  more  evidently  in  social 
than  in  academic  leadership. 

Group  n.  gives  one  case  of  very  unsatis- 
factory work.  The  total  will-temperament 
score  is  only  53,  a  score  low  enough  to  sug- 
gest an  explanation  for  failure  in  college 
work.  The  pattern,  moreover,  suggests  lack 
of  energy,  lack  of  interest  in  detail,  and  little 
perseverance.  Two  other  students  in  this 
group  give  low  totals  for  the  will  test,  but  in 
their  case  the  deficient  scores  relate  more 
definitely  to  socially  aggressive  traits.  Life, 
not  college,  must  prove  the  adequacy  of  their 
rating. 
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In  Group  HE.,  in  which  character  traits  are 
cited  as  the  determining  factor  in  success,  we 
find  three  students  who  are  successful,  three 
who  are  failing.  Both  the  total  will  scores  and 
the  general  patterns  are  significant.  The 
failures  give  a  low  score  for  the  test  as  a 
whole;  the  successful  students  present  a  pic- 
ture of  the  plodding  tenacious  type. 

Of  Group  rV.,  only  three  students  are  doing 
fairly  satisfactory  work.  All  have  will-scores 
above  the  median.  Two  of  them  are  very 
active  in  college  activities. 

We  may  sunmiarize  in  another  fashion. 
Students  with  a  high  intelligence  rating  but 
a  low  volitional  score  usually  succeed  aca- 
demically although  not  to  the  degree  warranted 
by  their  intelligence  and,  with  certain  com- 
binations of  traits,  may  fail.  Students  with 
a  low  will-score,  who  are  rated  in  either  Group 
m.  or  rV.  for  intelligence,  fail  to  make  good 
as  students.  Students  of  inferior  intelligence 
but  strong  volitional  qualities  may  succeed 
in  maintaining  a  passing  grada 

•Let  us  now  study  a  few  individual  cases. 

Case  L — ^Here  we  have  the  student  who 
ranks  first  of  the  100  freshmen  on  the  intelli- 
gence examination,  Hiis  will-temperament 
score  places  him  eighteenth  in  the  selected 
group.  His  pattern  is  that  of  a  quick-react- 
ing, flexible  individual  with  deficiency  in  such 
aggressive  traits  as  assurance  and  resistance  to 
opposition.  There  is  nothing  in  this  pattern 
to  lead  one  to  anticipate  failure  to  utilize  in- 
telligence in  academic  work  but  much  reason 
to  anticipate  inadequacy  in  situations  in  which 
force  in  dealing  with  individuals  is  required, 
an  anticipation  confirmed  by  facts.  So  far  as 
grades  are  concerned.  Case  I.  maintains  a  very 
high  rank,  but  he  is  not  a  leader  in  student 
activities  and  fails  to  attract  attention  until 
his  ability  has  had  a  chance  to  win  out. 

Case  IL — This  is  the  student  who  ranks 
first  on  the  will  test,  scoring  90.  For  intelli- 
gence she  falls  in  Group  II.,  and  is  ranked  as 
eleventh  in  the  selected  group.  She  is  an  all- 
round  successful  student,  making  an  excep- 
tional record  both  for  scholarship  and  leader- 
ship. Her  pattern  is  a  balanced  one  with  a 
slight  emphasis  of  the  first  four  traits. 


Case  III. — ^We  have  here  the  born  leader; 
great  intelligence  and  great  forcefulness  of 
the  ready  flexible  type.  She  ranks  seventh  in 
intelligence  and  third  in  total  will-score.  She 
is  a  leader  in  social  activities  and  also  a  win- 
ner of  college  honors.  Her  personality  creates 
immediately  a  favorable  impression.  There  is, 
however,  a  possibility  of  her  being  spoilt  by 
success. 

Cases  IV,  and  V. — These  cases  should  be 
considered  together.  lY.  is  that  of  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  girl,  rated  high  in  Group  L  for 
intelligence  but  ranking  very  low  for  the  will- 
score,  twenty-second  in  the  group.  She  shows 
much  load  and  lack  of  ambition  and  is  satis- 
fied to  do  work  that  is  far  below  her  capacity. 
Case  v.,  ranking  eighth  in  the  wiU  test»  but 
considerably  below  IV.  for  intelligence,  defi- 
nitely outdistances  lY.  in  academic  rating, 
and  in  academic  contests  carries  off  the  hon- 
ors. Her  pattern  is  just  suited  to  create  a 
favorable  impression  since  it  shows  extreme 
speed  in  reaction,  great  flexibility,  total  ab- 
sence of  load,  and  plenty  of  tactful  aggressive- 
ness. Her  intelligence  is  uniformly  overrated 
by  her  teachers. 

Cases  YI.  and  Vll.  also  bear  comparison. 
Case  VI.  falls  in  Group  III.  for  intelligence; 
Case  VII.  in  Group  IV.  VI.  has  a  will-score 
of  only  55.  She  is  excessively  slow  both  in 
movement  and  in  reaching  decisions,  has  tre- 
mendous inertia,  little  motor  impulsion,  and 
little  perseverance.  Her  college  work  is 
highly  unsatisfactory;  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  stimulate  a  reaction.  VII.,  although  slow  in 
movement  and  in  thought,  has  great  patience, 
perseverance,  and  power  of  coordination,  a  pat- 
tern running  high  on  the  last  series  of  traits, 
and  totalling  68.  She  has  succeeded  in  main- 
taining consistently  a  passing  record  in  spite 
of  her  inferior  intelligence. 

The  above  report  will,  it  is  hoped,  serve  to 
call  attention  to  the  possibility  of  an  analysis 
of  traits  other  than  those  of  intelligence  and 
to  the  value  of  such  an  analysis  in  both  edu- 
cational and  vocational  guidance. 

June  E.  Downey 

University  of  Wyoming 
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ADEQUATE  FINANCING  OF  TEACHING 
IN  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS 

Adequate  financing  of  teaching  in 
higher  institutions  may  be  discussed  with 
reference  to  state-supported  education  on 
the  one  hand  and  privately  endowed  edu- 
cation on  the  other.  The  first  division  of 
the  subject  includes  state  universities  and 
state  normal  schools,  whereas  the  second 
division  includes  colleges  on  the  private 
foundation.  The  discussion  in  this  paper 
will  be  confined  to  the  financial  problems 
within  the  privately  endowed  colleges  and 
imiversities. 

As  a  point  of  departure  between  the 
two  fields  of  state  supported  and  privately 
endowed  institutions,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  review  the  data  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  respecting  the  rela- 
tive investments  in  these  two  types  of  edu- 
cational plants.  The  report  of  1917-18 
reads  as  follows: 


lutltutlona 

Productive 

1017-18 

Reporting 

Funds 

Private  Institutions 

..   440 

$439,335,430 

Pnblie  Institutians  . 

..   110 

44,770,162 

While  we  must  give  cordial  approval  to 
all  idealistic  discussions  relative  to  re- 
cruiting teachers  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States,  we  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to  the  serious  economic  situation  which 
confronts  the  greatest  business  in  the 
world,  the  business  of  education.  When 
our  economic  history  shows  that  during 
the  past  five  years  there  has  been  an  ad- 
vance of  125  per  cent,  in  the  index  for  all 
commodities,  with  no  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  teaching  salaries,  we  need  not  be 


surprised  to  find  great  discontent  in  the 
teaching  profession,  and  resulting  enor- 
mous gaps  in  all  divisions  of  American 
education. 

So  serious  has  become  this  condition 
that  large  industrial  organizations  are 
giving  frequent  and  illuminating  discus- 
sions with  reference  to  this  much  mooted 
question  of  recruiting  and  maintaining 
adequate  teaching  staffs  in  the  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  To 
illustrate,  the  Weekly  Letter  No.  Ill  of 
the  National  Founders'  Association  fur- 
nishes the  following  comment: 

Department  of  Interior. 

Dr.  George  D,  Strayer,  professor  of  educational 
administration  at  Columbia  University,  and  for- 
merly president  of  the  National  Education  Abbo- 
ciation,  recently  pointed  out  that  when  the  schools 
opened  last  fall  over  forty  thousand  teachers  of 
the  country  did  not  appear  in  school  to  take  charge 
of  their  classes.  At  least  one  out  of  every  ten 
teachers  in  the  schools,  beginning  last  fall,  was  a 
young  and  inexperienced  person,  and  below  the 
standard.  During  the  year  1919,  over  140,000 
teachers,  or  about  one  out  of  five,  dropped  out  of 
the  profession.  The  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  shows,  in  his  report,  that  one  out  of 
six  teachers  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  or  less,  and 
that  about  one  half,  or  300,000,  out  of  our  622,000 
teachers,  are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  At 
least  100,000  teachers  have  had  only  two  years  of 
education  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

This  situation  is  of  special  interest  to  every 
patriotic  American  citizen,  to  every  manufacturer, 
and  to  every  father  and  mother.  A  graphic  illus- 
tration of  the  cause  of  this  situation  was  pre- 
sented recently  in  the  illustrated  supplements  of 
certain  of  our  newspapers.  It  showed  bricklayers, 
with  experience  enough  to  hold  a  union  card, 
getting  $10  a  day;  waiters  holding  places  where 
they  made  $90  a  week;  truck  drivers  making  $50 
a  week,  painters  receiving  $1  an  hour,  with  double 
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time  for  overtime,  averaging  $72  a  week;  tailors 
and  cutters,  who  can 't  apeak  the  English  language, 
making  from  $65  to  $125  a  week;  window  washers 
getting  $50  a  week.  These  graphic  pictures  are 
contrasted  with  the  school  teacher  who,  after  eight 
years'  training  starts  at  $18  a  week,  and  after 
three  years  gets  $1,000  a  year.  This  accounts  for 
the  condition  which  exists. 

It  is  plain  that  the  well-equipped  teacher  is  the 
most  efficient  safeguard  to-day  against  Bolshevism, 
and  all  Americans  should  aid  in  bringing  about 
such  a  condition  among  the  teaching  force  of  the 
country,  and  paiticularly  as  to  salaries,  as  will 
bring  the  highest  type  of  teacher  into  'the  schools. 
It  is  a  patriotic  duty,  but  it  is  equally  a  selfbEdi  one. 

An  examination  of  the  increase  in 
family  'budgets  in  seven  representative 
American  cities  and  the  increase  in  faculty 
salaries  in  twelve  Middle  West  universities 
during  the  interval  from  1916  to  1919,  dis- 
closes an  exceedingly  wide  variation.  In 
the  first  place,  family  budgets  are  shown 
to  have  increased  56.17  per  cent,  while  the 
faculty  salaries  have  advanced  only  10.4 
percent,  during  the  same  time  in  the  terri- 
tory within  which  the  seven  American  cities 
are  located.  So  greatl7  has  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  been  reduced  by  longer 
economic  changes  that  a  salary  of  $2,700 
to-day  will  only  purchase  what  a  salary  of 
$1,000  purchased  in  1900. 

Studies  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  wages  and  living  expenses,  in  order  that 
the  economic  claims  advanced  by  indus- 
trial workers  might  have  adequate  sup- 
port. A  brief  reference  to  one  of  these 
studies  is  introduced  in  order  to  elucidate 
further  the  very  serious  economic  pressure 
which  is  experienced  by  all  salaried  people 
in  this  day.  Professor  W.  F.  Ogbum,  of 
Columbia  University,  conducted  extensive 
investigations  in  this  important  subject  of 
living  wages,  and  he  states  that  it  requires 
$2,240  a  year  to  sustain  an  average  Amer- 
ican family  in  health  and  reasonable  com- 
fort. He  was  engaged  by  the  national 
mine  workers  of  America  to  prepare  an 


annual  budget  for  an  average  family  of 
five  persons.  His  findings  were  to  be 
presented  in  the  arguments  before  the 
president's  commission  to  settle  the  coal 
strike  of  the  united  mine  workers. 

Professor  Ogibum's  budget  states  that  a 
family  of  five  persons  must  contain  min- 
imum provision  of  $768.60  for  clothing, 
$216  for  rent,  $70  for  fuel,  and  Ught,  and 
$576.50  for  miscellaneous  expenses. 

This  array  of  figures  has  been  used  by 
V.  H.  Bitner,  statistician  for  the  miners, 
who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
miners  worked  three  hundred  and  four 
days  in  the  year  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  day, 
they  would  receive  less  than  three  fourths 
of  the  amount  required  to  support  their 
families  on  a  fairly  comfortably  basis. 

It  is  on  such  a  foundation  that  the 
miners  rest  their  claim  that  they  must  be 
permitted  to  work  for  more  days  and 
operate  at  least  on  a  six-hour  basis  in  order 
to  meet  this  ever  increasing  spiral,  H.C.L. 

Thus  statisticians  have  examined  mul- 
tiple returns  in  the  field  of  industry  and 
education,  and  they  discover  there  is  a 
tremendous  discrepancy  between  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  service  given  by  college 
instructors  and  that  rendered  by  those  em- 
ployed in  general  laboring  conditions.  It 
appears  that  in  certain  vocations  such  as 
carpentering,  painting,  distributing  nulk, 
society  is  paying  from  one  and  one  half 
to  twice  as  much  for  common  labor  as 
they  are  paying  instructors  in  our  colleges. 
When  the  time  factor  of  preparation  is 
considered,  and  it  is  disclosed  that  prepa- 
ration for  college  teaching  requires  a  train- 
iug  period  three  to  five  times  as  long  as 
that  of  these  vocations,  then  the  discrep- 
ancy becomes  even  more  pronounced.  It 
is  true,  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
composite  and  multiple  factors  which  lie 
back  of  such  comparisons  as  those  whidi 
were  made  relative  to  the  wages  received 
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by  employees  in  vocations  and  employees 
in  education.  NcTertheless,  when  due  al- 
lowance is  made,  no  one  can  question  that 
the  economic  situation  is  far  more  favor- 
able for  common  labor  that  it  is  for  that 
of  skilled  trainers  in  intellectual  work. 

A  study  of  the  statements  set  forth  in 
the  multitudinous  surveys  respecting  eco- 
nomic conditions,  wages,  and  salaries,  has 
awakened  the  public  to  the  desperate  situ- 
ation in  which  American  education  finds 
itself.  Very  vigorous  efforts  have  been 
made  in  every  division  of  the  composite 
field  of  education  to  meet  the  economic 
emergency.  The  result  is  that  in  public 
school  education  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  salaries,  and  also  in  the  larger 
universities  there  has  been  a  high  average 
advance  in  salaries.  It  is  in  the  field  of 
the  privately  endowed  college  that  least 
relief  has  been  afforded.  Manifestly,  un- 
less the  colleges  on  the  private  foundation 
make  some  advance  in  salary  budgets,  they 
will  lose  the  afblest  members  of  their  in- 
structional staff  and  there  will  be  a  great 
lowering  of  efficiency  and  morale  in  the 
American  college. 

Alert  administrators  are  endeavoring  by 
varioui^  means  to  lead  their  institutions 
through  this  troubled  economic  situartion. 
Their  efforts  are  expressed  in  what  may  be 
termed  intramural  and  extramural  activi- 
ties. The  intramural  readjustments  are 
expressed  by  increased  fees,  the  sale  of 
more  education  to  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  also  the  securing  of  larger  in- 
come from  more  carefully  invested  endow- 
ments. Considerable  relief  has  been  af- 
forded by  the  intramural  readjustments, 
but  the  requirementts  are  still  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  relief  provided.  No  college 
can  think  of  increasing  its  fees  beyond  that 
point  where  the  income  from  students  will 
pay  over  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  current  expenditures  of  the  institution. 


Advancemsent  of  fees  beyond  that  point 
would  largely  nullify  college  education 
and  break  down  the  historical  traditions 
of  the  schools  resting  on  private  founda- 
tion. They  were  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  large  humanitarian  serv- 
ice to  worthy 'students  who  were  unable  to 
buy  education  at  cost.  It  would  not  be 
consistent,  therefore,  with  the  traditional 
performances  of  such  schools  to  advance 
their  fees  to  a  point  at  all  commensurate 
witb  actual  annual  cost  of  the  service 
rendered.  Moreover,  in  these  days  of  state- 
supported  universities,  any  such  advance 
in  fees  would  act  as  a  considerable  entrance 
deterrent  for  many  excellent  students,  who 
would  otherwise  register  in  the  smaller  and 
more  intimate  college  rather  than  be  sub- 
merged by  the  great  shoals  of  students  in 
the  large  universities  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years. 

Another  initramural  program  which 
might  be  adopted  by  many  of  the  smaller 
colleges  would  be  redudtion  of  teaching 
staff,  a  procedure  which  is  possible  only  in 
event  of  becoming  a  junior  college.  Nat- 
urally with  the  traditions  of  a  four-year 
curriculum  and  the  graduation  of  a  con- 
siderable group  of  alumni,  even  the  small- 
est American  coUeges  are  unwilling  to 
adopt  this  alternative.  They  do  not  wish 
to  yield  their  charters  which  enable  them 
to  grant  degrees  for  full  four  years  of  col- 
lege work.  Personally,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  junior  college  plan  will  be  adopted 
by  many  smaller  institutions  during  the 
next  decade  unless  there  is  a  very  decided 
shift  in  our  economic  conditions. 

Another  source  of  increasing  revenues 
from  the  intramural  standpoint  is  that  of 
putting  colleges  into  operation  through  a 
longer  annual  time  factor.  Thus  far  very 
few  colleges  have  undertaken  to  capitalize 
this  important  assets  the  time  factor,  partly 
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because  of  elimatic  conditions,  and  partly 
because  they  have  not  seen  that  it  was  con- 
sistent with  sound,  industrial  procedure  to 
increase  the  power  of  educational  plants. 
While  the  funds  derived  from  the  summer 
session  may  noit  be  comparable  with  those 
received  during  corresponding  periods  in 
the  regular  school  year,  nevertheless  con- 
siderable revenue  is  realizable  from  the 
summer  schoo^l  program.  At  Beloit  College 
we  are  convinced  tha/t  we  can  increase  our 
salaries  by  a  considerable  percentage 
through  the  adoption  of  the  six  week's 
summer  schedule,  which  enables  the  trus- 
tees to  put  faculty  salaries  on  a  twelve 
month's  basis.  The  trustees  and  faculty 
feel  that  such  a  program  is  consistent  with 
the  industrial  needs  of  our  time  because  on 
the  one.  hand,  it  permits  students  to  grad- 
uate from  a  full  college  curriculum,  for- 
merly requiring  four  years  of  residence, 
within  thirty-fbur  calendar  months  from 
the  date  of  matriculation.  Thus  the  stu- 
dent is  saved  a  year  of  time  and  $600  to 
$1,000  of  expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
dignifies  education  and  makes  it  compar- 
able with  other  great  industrial  programs 
which  accent  the  value  of  increadng  semr- 
ice  within  the  year  in  order  to  multiply 
production.  Incidently  this  bears  on  the 
important  question  of  placing  education  in 
general  upon  a  twelve  months'  basis.  Such 
a  procedure  would  give  much  assistance  in 
solving  the  questions,  what  shall  we  do 
with  the  children  in  vacation,  and  how 
shall  we  make  education  dignified  and  com- 
parable in  every  respect  with  other  great 
industrial  and  economic  careers. 

Mention  is  made  of  only  a  few  devices 
employed  in  intramural  endeavors  to 
finance  adequately  the  teaching  in  our 
American  colleges.  These  and  other  activi- 
ties available  to  college  administrators  offer 


excellent  opportunities  for  employment  of 
the  best  administrative  talent. 

Among  extra-mural  sources  for  increas- 
ing incomes  of  colleges  on  the  private 
foundation  one  places  first  and  foremost 
the  endowment  campaign.  College  drives 
for  funds  have  become  numerous  and 
ubiquitous.  In  many  cases  they  have  been 
very  disturbing  and  disagreeable  to  multi- 
tudes of  our  people.  The  public,  in  gen- 
eral, recognizes  the  justice  of  the  cause 
and  in  most  cases  has  responded  liberally. 
Neveirtheless,  with  increased  expenditures 
resulting  in  higher  taxation  for  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  with  increas- 
ing cost  of  living,  we  find  increasing  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  persons  with  modest 
means,  and  also  on  the  part  of  people  with 
great  fortunes,  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
colleges  for  larger  finances. 

Among  the  recent  numerous  drives,  the 
Wisconsin  Colleges  Associated  is  unique. 
The  nine  degree-granting,  privately  en- 
dowed colleges  of  Wisconsin  pooled  their 
interests  early  in  July,  1919.  They  secured 
the  services  of  an  expert  organizer,  and 
inaugurated  a  drive  in  September  for  five 
million  dollars.  It  was  agreed  that  these 
nine  colleges  should  share  in  the  expendi- 
tures and  in  the  returns  of  Ihe  campaign 
pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dent hours  of  work  given  during  the  year 
1917-18.  The  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  the  state  were  visited.  People  were 
fully  informed  with  reference  to  the  tyi)e 
of  education  and  the  general  aims  of  these 
nine  colleges.  The  public  was  reminded 
that  several  of  these  institutions  had 
operated  for  seventy-five  years  without 
charge  to  the  sftate  through  direct  taxation. 
It  was  also  made  clear  that  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  had  only  subscribed  one  adxth  of 
the  twelve  and  a  half  million  dollars  rep- 
resented by  the  equipment  and  endowment 
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of  these  nine  institutions.  During  the 
time  of  the  campaign  it  was  pointed  out 
also  that  sixty-five  hundred  students  were 
enrolled  in  -these  institutions,  with  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  highly  trained  teachers  em- 
ployed. This  represented  an  annual  gift 
to  Wisconsin  of  about  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  or  the  equivalent  of  an 
annual  appropriation  which  Wisconsin 
would  otherwise  make  for  the  public  edu- 
cation of  sixty-five  hundred  students. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  intended  that 
the  claims  of  these  nine  colleges  on  the 
private  foundation  should  be  submitted  to 
the  citizenry  of  Wisconsin  alone.  It  was 
thought  that  the  people  might  be  inter- 
ested in  subscribing  one  dollar  x>er  capita 
for  each  of  five  years.  This  would  have 
given  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
during  the  next  five  years  for  financing  the 
Wisconsin  privately  endowed  colleges. 
This  plan  was  altered  and  a  five  million 
dollar  drive  was  undertaken.  This  was  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  one  million  per  year  for 
five  years.  The  campaign  was  ultimately 
extended  to  other  centers  in  other  states, 
although  the  major  activities  were  limited 
to  Wisconsin. 

Educationally  the  campaign  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  people  of  Wisconsin  came  to  ap- 
preciate more  keenly  their  state  univer- 
sity, their  normal  schools,  and  these  nine 
privately  endowed  colleges.  They  recog- 
nized the  eflBciency  and  economy  of  pooling 
the  interests  of  like  institutions  and  the 
adoption  of  the  mass  movement  principle. 
But  while  the  Wisconsin  campaign  was  a 
success  educationally,  it  was  not  a  success 
financially.  The  total  amount  subscribed 
was  one  million  dollars  instead  of  the  five 
million  project  adopted  in  the  office  of  the 
campaign  director.  In  the  interest  of 
truth  and  history,  it  should  be  said  that 
Wisconsin  was  submerged  by  other  drives 


initiated  several  months  after  the  Asso- 
ciated Colleges  had  announced  their  pro- 
posed campaign.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is 
believed  that  under  wise  supervision  dur- 
ing the  coming  years  the  financial  move- 
ment may  yet  be  brought  to  a  successful 
issue,  thus  paralleling  the  educational  ex- 
perience. 

An  outstanding  fact  in  this  unique  cam- 
paign was  the  pooling  of  major  interests  on 
the  part  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  col- 
leges. They  made  it  elear  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  that  minor  differences  were  less 
important  than  major  objectives.  They 
emphasized  the  fact  that  formuliB  are  not 
as  important  as  principles  and  that  pro- 
fessions were  of  little  value  unless  they 
were  paralleled  by  practises  which  har- 
monized with  the  principles  announced. 
Wisconsin  was  a  favorable  laboratory  for 
this  educational  experiment.  The  number 
of  privately  endowed  colleges  is  not  large 
and  the  distribution  throughout  the  state 
coincides  closely  with  the  distribution  of 
population.  Although  Wisconsin  may  be 
more  favorable  for  the  consolidation  of 
extra-mural  activities,  it  is  believed  that 
the  important  principle  which  is  incor- 
porated in  the  Wisconsin  movement  may 
be  utilized  in  other  states.  The  principle 
which  should  operate  within  every  pri- 
vately endowed  institution  obviously  is  the 
principle  of  relative  values.  This  principle 
clearly  emphasizes  that  minor  differences 
are  inconsequential,  compared  with  the 
great  major  objective  of  developing  intel- 
lectual leadership  in  arts,  sciences,  letters 
and  religion. 

Devices  for  securing  funds  are  multiple, 
ranging  from  personal  solicitation  by  the 
president  and  board  of  trustees  to  the  em- 
ployment of  professional  agents.  Keeping 
step  with  our  age,  philanthropic  solicita- 
tion has  become  a  specialized  business  and 
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meets  with  success  only  when  conducted  by 
specialists.  In  view  of  the  desperate 
emergency  which  has  developed  econom- 
ically with  reference  to  teachers'  salaries 
in  the  privately  endowed  colleges,  one  may 
well  raise  the  question,  whether  it  would 
not  be  legitimate,  desirable  and  commend- 
able, to  secure  a  staff  of  able  solicitors  for 
each  worthy  and  vigorous  college.  Whether 
the  staff  of  solicitors  shall  equal  the  staff 
of  instructors  depends  upon  many  factors. 
On  the  basis  of  quantitative  production  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
trustees  will  be  justified  in  increasing 
budgets  for  solicitors  far  beyond  any  pro- 
vision hitherto  contemplated. 

In  all  the  intra-mural  and  extra-mural 
efforts  to  increase  the  adequate  financing 
of  education,  we  should  keep  clearly  in 
mind  thait  we  must  not  commercialize  and 
prostitute  higher  education.  Its  fine  ideals 
must  not  be  abandoned.  These  ideals  have 
been  worked  out  through  many  decades  of 
sacrifice  and  sanctified  experimentation. 
The  preservation  of  these  ideals,  however, 
does  not  demand  inadequate  salaries,  which 
will  drive  the  best  trained  and  patriotic 
men  and  women  from  the  field  of  col- 
legiate education,  either  into  business  or 
into  public  school  or  university  service. 
Unless  we  meet  this  economic  emergency 
adequately,  we  shall  have  disaster  in  one 
of  the  most  important  divisions  of  Ameri- 
can education.  Personally,  I  believe  we 
shall  devise  suitable  procedure  whereby  the 
serious  emergencies  may  be  met.  Naturally 
we  apprehend  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living  within  the  next  few  months,  but  even 
so,  we  must  reckon  with  economic  needs 
which  will  require  larger  incomes  for  those 
who  train  sufficiently  to  give  adequate  serv- 
ice in  the  American  College. 

Melvin  a.  Brannon 

President,  Beloit  College, 
Beloit,  Wis. 


COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION 

The  rapid  extension  of  public  educa- 
tion to  include  the  so-called  ''vocational*' 
interests  and  activities  raises  important 
problems  concerning  the  social  aspect  of 
such  education.  These  problems  are  well 
illustrated  by  commercial  education. 

There  are  two  independent  and  often 
contradictory  conceptions  of  commercial 
education.  We  may  call  one  the  private 
view,  and  the  other  the  public  view. 

The  former  of  these  is  much  the  older; 
it  had  a  vogue  long  before  any  of  the 
public  schools  attempted  to  supply  com- 
mercial education.  The  fundamental  pos- 
tulates of  this  view,  those  that  differentiate 
it  from  the  public  view,  are  as  follows: 

1.  As  to  society,  life  is  a  competitive 
struggle  for  individual  advantage;  success 
is  for  the  few  who  attain  the  advantage. 

2.  As  to  commerce,  business  is  carried  on 
for  profits;  success  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  profit. 

3.  As  to  education,  training  prepares  for 
success,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  getting, 
even  at  a  temporary  sacrifice. 

4.  As  to  the  individual,  he  who  is  pre- 
pared, wins ;  he  who  is  not,  loses. 

Under  this  view  the  private  dispenser 
of  education  may  offer  to  train  for  success, 
by  inculcating  habits,  technique,  informa- 
tion, power,  and  so  on — ^all  values  that 
give  advantage  (over  those  who  have  not 
these  habits,  powers,  etc.)  and  thus  lead 
to  success. 

The  fundamental  postulates  of  the  pub- 
lic view  of  commercial  education  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

1.  As  to  society,  life  is  an  organized 
enterprize  to  overcome  obstacles  to  human 
welfare,  and  to  promote  the  common  ad- 
vantage wherever  possible. 

2.  As  to  commerce,  business  is  service  or- 
ganized for  the  more  effective  and  more 
economical  distribution  of  goQds  and  serv- 
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ices  over  an  ever  enlarging  area  of  the 
earth,  and  of  human  interests. 

3.  As  to  education,  training  prepares 
for  better  service,  and  so  for  more  satis- 
factory living. 

4.  As  to  the  individual,  those  who  are 
prepared  serve  better,  in  proportion  to  their 
preparation  (niative  differences  being  be- 
yond control  and  accepted  without  preju- 
dice). 

Under  this  view  the  public  school  may 
offer  to  train  only  for  types  of  service  that 
are  recognized  as  of  public  or  general  use, 
by  inculcating  habits,  technique,  informa- 
tion,  power  and  ideals  that  make  for  pro- 
ficiency, adaptability  and  satisfaction  in 
serviee. 

Under  the  private  view  we  may  claim 
that  our  educational  procedure  is  calculated 
to  prepare  those  who  submit  to  its  disci- 
pline for  effective  competition  (a)  with 
those  not  so  favored;  and  (b)  with  one 
another.  And  we  may  further  claim  that 
it  fits  for  successful  exploitation  for  pri- 
vate gain  (a)  of  producers;  (6)  of  con- 
sumers; (c)  of  competitors;  (d)  of  for- 
eigners, and  {e)  of  natural  resources  that 
rightfuDy  belong  to  the  whole  people. 

Under  the  public  view  we  may  claim  that 
our  educational  procedure  is  calculated  to 
prepare  those  who  submit  to  its  discipline 
for  effective  cooperation  (a)  with  those  not 
so  favored ;  and  (b)  with  one  another.  And 
we  may  further  claim  that  it  fits  for  suc- 
cessful control  of  the  materials  and  forces 
of  nature,  including  human  nature,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

The  one  view  perpetuates  the  economics 
of  production  for  sale  and  profit ;  the  other 
assumes  a  more  or  less  conscious  organiza- 
tion of  joint  human  undertakings  for  in- 
'  creasing  wealth  and  welfare.  Perhaps  no 
agency  has  the  authority  to  impose  upon 
our  evolving  society  and  ingtitutions  one 


or  another  view  of  economic  relatiouB.  But 
certainly  the  public  can  not  through  its 
official  agencies  undertake  to  train  a  por- 
tion of  its  population  for  the  exploitation 
of  another  portion — ^however  willing  the 
unconscious  and  inarticulate  ''public"  may 
be  to  acquiesce  in  the  prevailing  system  of 
exploitation  for  private  gain.  We  may 
wish  to  accept  the  comx>etitive  principle  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  only  sound  one,  all 
things  considered,  for  the  conduct  of  com- 
mercial affairs.  But  it  is  not  consistent 
with  any  theory  of  democratic  public  ac- 
tion to  differentiate  the  population,  by 
formal  and  official  process,  into  those  who 
are  to  succeed  from  those  who  are  not  to 
succeed — ^that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  to 
exploit  from  those  who  are  to  be  exploited. 

It  is  quite  legitimate,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  differentiate,  in  our  public  education, 
varying  degrees  and  kinds  of  ability,  in 
terms  of  training  for  service.  Thus  we  may 
recognize  musical  or  mathematical  ability, 
or  leadership,  or  mechanical  inventiveness 
— give  it  training  and  prepare  it  for  serv- 
ice. But  we  can  not  offer  to  make  musicians 
or  inventors,  for  example,  of  all  who  come 
to  our  ''courses,"  nor  promise  to  those  who 
complete  such  courses  the  honors  and  emol- 
uments that  ordinarily  accrue  to  musicians 
or  inventors. 

Educators  generally  accept  the  situation 
(economic,  political,  social*]f,  in  which  they 
find  themselves,  and  ^ume  responsibility 
only  for  the  elaboi;»Cion  of  technique  that 
will  most  effectively  accomplish  the  task 
assigned  to  them  by  others.  Or  they  under- 
take to  "rationalize"  what  they  find — ^per- 
haps to  justify  themselves  in  evading  more 
serJ40us  responsibility.  It  is  proper  to  in- 
quire, however,  whether  educators  ,  as 
"servants  of  the  public,"  have  not  a  still 
greater  responsibility  in  the  direction  of 
discovering  and   formulating   forms   and 
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purposes  of  education,  even  at  the  risk  of 
coming  in  conflict  with  traditional  school 
purposes. 

For  example,  we  have  accepted  the  com- 
petitive relationship  for  the  most  part 
without  question.  We  have  organized  and 
conducted  our  schools  on  the  assumption 
that  this  relationship  is  basic,  essential  and 
permanjent.  We  have  not  only  directed  our 
''training*'  of  children  toward  competi- 
tive ends;  we  have  both  justified  further 
education  because  of  its  ability  to  make 
every  child  excel  every  other. child  {vide 
vast  literature  of  the  last  two  decades  pur- 
porting to  evaluate  higher,  and  especially 
commercial,  education  in  terms  of  d^ollars 
and  cents  and  in  terms  of  relative  ''suc- 
cess"), and  we  have  conducted  our  peda- 
gogy upon  a  competitive  psychology. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  at  a  certain  stage 
in  the  child's  development  the  competitive 
interests  ar<e  very  prominent,  not  to  say 
dominant.  Rivalry  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  boyhood  and  girlhood  during  several 
years  of  growth.  The  newer  and  dynamic 
aspects  of  psychology  challenge  us,  how- 
ever, to  consider  whether,  in  accepting  this 
unquestioned  phase  of  human  nature  as  a 
guide  both  to  the  philosophy  of  education 
and  to  the  technique  of  pedagogy,  we  are 
not  in  effect  fixating  a  transient,  infantile 
trait  to  the  detriment  of  the  individual's 
development  and  to  the  injury  of  the  whole 
community.  Psychologically,  this  rivalry 
may  mean  no  more  than  the  child's  accept- 
ance for  his  normal  self-assertiveness  of  the 
suggestions  of  his  environment  until  such 
time — if  ever — as  he  has  discovered  and 
formulated  his  own  desires  or  principles  or 
ideals.  He  mus.t  do  something,  that  is,  to 
express  himself  and  to  impose  himself  upon 
his  surroundings.  And  not  knowing  ex- 
actly just  what  to  do,  he  does  only  what  he 
sees  others  doing ;  and  seeking  but  to  assert 


himself  and  to  impress  himself,  he  most  do 
what  others  do— only  more  so. 

We  never  appear  to  realize  that  it  is  just 
as  "natural"  for  a  child  to  be  doing  even- 
tually the  things  that  he  can  do  w^  and 
with  satisfaction,  regardless  of  whether 
others  do  the  same  or  different  things, 
whether  they  do  better  or  worse.  If  the 
principle  of  rivalry  wore  both  essential  and 
permanent  we  should  find  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining the  vast  areas  of  activity  and  in- 
terest toward  which  every  mature  individ- 
ual displays  a  profound  indifference.  Some 
of  us  must  find  out  as  soon  as  may  be  which 
basefball  team  won  this  afternoon's  game — 
but  many  quite  normal  people  do  not  care 
at  all.  Many  of  us  can  get  stirred  up  be- 
cause we  can  not  run  or  swim  as  fast,  jump 
as  high,  hit  as  hard  as  this  one  or  that  one ; 
but  many  of  us  do  not  care.  Many  of  us 
have  no  "bogey"  but  our  own  set  purposes, 
and  these  bear  no  relation  to  comparable 
achievements  of  other  individuals. 

We  have  been  assured,  indeed,  I3iat  sudi 
indifference  is  merely  an  affectation,  an 
armor  of  defense  against  the  withering  re- 
proach of  injured  pride.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  in  actual  life  it  is  impossible 
to  retain  an  effective  concern  over  the 
thousand  inferiorities  from  which  each  of 
us  suffers  by  comparison  with  others;  and 
we  are  obliged  perforce  either  to  seek  com- 
fort in  the  equally  inevitable  superiorities 
— or  to  affect  indifference.  The  welfare  of 
the  individual,  no  less  than  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  requires  that  significant 
superiorities  be  cultivated  and  that  irre- 
mediable inferiorities  be  disregarded.  But 
this  means  eventually  the  defeat  of  tiie 
competitive  attitude ;  it  means  an  emphasis 
upon  those  individual  differentia  that  can 
be  made  to  contribute  in  any  way  ta  per- 
sonal or  to  community  welfare ;  it  means  a 
refusal  to  permit  a  dominiant  group  to  de- 
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termine,  as  at  present,  which  abilities  shall 
serve  as  criteria  of  social  fitness  or  of  in- 
dividual success.  It  means  that  in  the  case 
of  Socrates,  for  example,  his  inferiority  as 
a  sculptor  or  merchant  shall  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  exploiting  his  superiority  as  a 
propounder  of  impertinent  and  embarrass- 
ing questions. 

If  these  considerations  are  valid,  it  then 
devolves  upon  professional  educators,  per- 
haps in  cooperation  with  sociologists,  to 
investigate  on  the  one  hand  the  nature  and 
distribution  of  the  capacities  or  talents  in- 
herent in  our  population ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  discover  in  what  directions  and  by 
what  means  these  capacities  or  talents  can 
be  miade  most  productive  socially  and  eco- 
nomically. Moreover,  the  establishment  of 
commercial  schools  or  courses  by  the  public 
educational  authorities  calls  for  definite 
and  unequivocal  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  suggested. 

Are  we  starting  an  enterprise  to  train  up 
expert  profit-makers  to  become  our  even- 
tual masters  f 

.  Or,  are  we  to  train  a  body  of  efiScient 
technicians  to  serve  a  hereditary  exploiting 
class  in  further  and  more  thorough  ex- 
ploitation t 

Or,  are  we  to  train  a  body  of  men  and 
women  to  serve  the  public  through  expert 
administration  in  the  field  of  distribution  t 

It  is  no  more  possible  to^ay  to  serve  a 
multiplicity  of  madters  than  it  was  say  two 
thousand  years  ago.  The  young  people  who 
are  drtawn  by  all  sorts  of  appeal,  including 
the  appeal  to  cupidity,  into  our  commer- 
cial schools  and  courses  should  not  be  left 
in  doubt  as  to  which  master  they  are  pre- 
paring to  serve.  Our  children  can  be 
trained  to  serve  primarily  or  exclusively 
themselves.  This  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
even  in  public  schools,  and  even  in  a  demo- 
cratic society;  for  there  is  assumed  then 


that  the  public  intere£(t9  are  best  served 
where  each  minds  his  own  business  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  This  is  the  frank  Man- 
chester position,  although  it  is  not  compat- 
ible with  the  maintenance  of  elaborate 
educational  institutions  through  public  tax- 
ation— ^but  that  is  a  minor  point. 

Again,  our  children  could  be  frankly 
trained  to  become  efficient  aids  to  ''busi- 
ness men,"  and  in  most  communities  in  this  * 
country  to-day  that  is  precisely  the  posi- 
tion of  the  educational  authorities.  Not 
only  are  most  of  our  boards  of  education 
made  up  of  business  men);  there  is  in  many 
cases  more  or  less  formal  cooperation  with 
prominent  individuals  in  the  business 
world,  or  with  committees  representing  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  or  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants'  associations.  The 
schools  give  the  business  men  what  the 
latter  demand,  without  question  and  with- 
out prejudice.  This  too  is  legitimate 
enough,  on  the  assumption  that,  regardless 
of  any  theory  of  ''classes,"  the  business 
men  are  the  very  people  who  know  what  is 
good  for  the  prospective  business  appren- 
tice. To  have  the  schools  turn  out  the  kind 
of  boys  and  girls  that  the  business  man 
wants  means  not  only  training  for  the  kind 
of  workmanship  that  business  experience 
shows  to  be  needed  or  desirable,  but  it 
means  further  the  inculcation  of  certain 
attitudes  toward  property  and  government, 
of  certain  theories  concerning  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  workers,  a  certain 
scheme  of  values — in  short,  it  means  in- 
doctrinating the  rising  generation  with  a 
whole  philosophy  of  a  special  class. 

That  this  is  a  special  class  philosophy  is 
demonstrated  at  every  commencement.  The 
teaching  of  business  principles  and  tech- 
nique includes  the  establishment  of  the 
basic  competitive  doctrine  of  "buying  cheap 
and  selling  dear."    This  is  the  principle 
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upon  which  all  commerce  is  founded.  Now, 
after  teaching  this  in  its  varidus  phases  and 
applications  for  three  or  four  years,  the 
commencement  speaker  admonishes  the 
young  people  about  to  enter  the  business 
world  that  this  principle  must  under  no 
circumstances  be  permitted  to  apply  to 
their  own  service — they  must  give  as  much 
as  possible,  and  not  be  too  insistent  as  to 
what  is  given  them  in  return.  In  other 
words,  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear  is 
sound  doctrine  for  the  employer,  but  it  is 
pernicious,  anti-social  and  immoral  when 
applied  by  workers  to  their  own  services. 

Again,  it  h;as  become  fashionable  for 
commencement  orators  to  impress  the  grad- 
uates and  assembled  friends  with  the  un- 
questionably  sound  doctrine  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  depends  uxK>n  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  production, 
•that  we  can  divide  up  more  only  as  more  is 
«creaited.  Yet  the  bookkeeping  and  other 
commercial  subjects  as  taught  are  com- 
pletely divorced  from  the  economics  of  pro- 
duction; they  deal  exclusively  with  the 
processes  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear 
with  resultant  profits. 

The  community  is  interested  in  having 
each  individua:l  trained  for  his  optimum 
productiveness,  in  terms  of  socially  desir- 
able values.  It  is  not  interested  either  in 
encouraging  its  least  scrupulous  or  in 
handicapping  its  least  businesslike  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  interefi^d  in  training  a 
portion  of  its  membership  to  take  advan- 
tage of  another  portion ;  but  it  is  interested 
in  discovering  all  the  talents  of  its  chil- 
dren and  in  putting  them  to  work. 
^  So  long  as  our  commercial  education  re- 
mains in  private  control  we  can  at  most 
undertake  to  regulate  the  *' morals"  or 
* 'standards"  of  the  instruction.  But  the 
moment  the  public  itself  takes  a  hand  in 
commercial  education,  it  becomes  incum- 


bent upon  the  agents  of  the  public — com- 
missioners, instructors,  educators,  pro- 
fessors— to  justify  their  work  in  terms  of 
social  service.  Alt  the  present  time  'we 
have  simply  a  transfer  of  the  advanta^^ 
producing  process  to  some  degree  from 
private  agencies  to  public  schools.  We  have 
no  theory  and  no  policy  of  public  commer- 
cial education;  and  we  need  both  very 
badly.  We  are  drifting  along  on  the  as- 
sumption that  what  we  have  is  the  rig^ht 
sort  of  thin^,  although  we  reoognize  that  it 
is  subject  to  improvement  in  detail.  Bnt 
there  is  need  for  something  more  basic ;  and 
this  is  true  of  all  of  our  vocational  educa- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  public  "education*' 
in  general. 

Benj.  C.  Gruenbebg 

NlW  TOBK  CiTT 


APPLICATION  OF  BUSINESS  PRIN- 
CIPLES IN  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 

The  old  fonn  arithmetic  dealt  with  busineas 
principles  and  their  applications  in  the  sevenjth 
grade.  This  was  followed  in  the  eighth  grade 
with  a  few  more  business  principles  and  their 
applications,  but  most  of  the  time  of  that  grade 
was  devoted  to  finding  square  root  and  cnbe^ 
root,  and  to  mensuration.  Such  an  arranire- 
ment  takes  no  recognition  of  the  child's  de- 
velopment nor  of  the  need  of  conforming  the 
work  «to  the  ability  and  to  the  aptitude  of  the 
child.  Such  an  currangement  violates  the  com- 
mon sense  principle  of  going  from  the  concrete 
to  the  more  abstract;  of  progressing  from  the 
specific  to  the  more  general.  Observation  of 
children  teaches  that  the  elementary  metric 
geometry  of  mensuration  is  far  more  concrete 
to  the  children  than  business  processes.  How- 
ever concrete  business  processes  may  be  to  the 
adult  who  deals  with  them  daily  they  are 
rather  vague  to  the  children  and  are  therefore 
abstract  to  them. 

With  the  advent  of  the  junior  high  school  it 
is  possible  to  break  away  from  the  above 
course  that  is  so  foreign  to  child  development. 
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We  have  now  an  opportunity  to  fonnnlate  a 
course  in  mathematics  for  these  years  which 
develops  gradually  with  the  children  and  which 
is  based  upon  their  abilities  and  their  apti- 
tudes. 

BUSINESS  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH 
GRADES 

In  such  a  course  metric  and  inductive 
geometry  forms  the  basis  of  the  eeventh  grade 
after  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  first  six 
grades.  The  eighth  grade  is  largely  given  over 
to  simple  generalizations  by  means  of  the  equa- 
tion. In  this  grade  can  also  well  be  placed 
graphs,  comparison  of  numbers  by  pluralities 
and  ratios,  and  the  use  of  tables  in  computa- 
tions, including  logarithms  for  classes  which 
are  strong  in  the  work.  Business  applications 
of  mathematics  are  by  no  means  to  be  wholly 
eliminated  from  these  two  years.  Excellent 
opportunities  arise  frequently  for  bringing 
business  applications  into  the  work  during 
these  years.  But  such  applications  should  be 
brought  much  nearer  to  child  life  and  to  his 
environmeAt  than  has  been  usually  done. 
Much  can  be  accomplished  during  these  two 
impressionable  years  of  the  pupil's  life  to. 
foster  the  ideas  of  accuracy,  of  economy,  and 
of  thrift.^  Often  the  very  besft  results  are  ob- 
tained suggestively  through  such  problems  as 
the  following: 

John's  chicken  yard  needed  to  be  drained.  He 
kept  putting  the  work  off,  thereby  saving  himself 
quite  a  bit  of  work  as  well  as  75  cents  for  neoes- 
sary  materials.  I>uring  a  severe  rain  one  night  he 
lost  7  chickens  which  he  valued  at  35  cents  each. 
What  was  his  total  lossf  ^ 

Mary  saved  $30  of  the  money  she  earned  one 
vacation.  This  she  loaned  to  her  uncle  who  paid 
her  6  per  cent,  interest.  How  much  interest  did 
her  savings  earn  for  her  in  a  yearf  Did  she  have 
to  work  as  hard  for  the  interest  which  her  unde 
paid  to  her  as  she  did  for  the  $30  lAe  loaned  to 
himf 

I  While  it  is  well  to  make  child'  enterprises 
the  basis  of  the  business  problems  for  tl|e  first 
two  years  of  the  junior  high  school,  that  need 
not  necessarily  be  the  only  soiifi^e.  Many  in- 
stances arise  in  which  the  business  matters 


are  such  as  to  have  come  directly  within  the 
pupil's  own  obeervations.  Discounts  have 
come  to  their  attention  through  store  window 
displays  and  newspaper  advertisements  suffi- 
ciently to  make  that  matter  quite  concrete  to 
them.  Here  they  can  discuss  such  forms  of 
discount  as  those  given  for  cash  payment, 
goods  out  of  season,  damaged  goods,  second-^ 
hand  goods,  closing  out  sales,  buying  in  large 
quantities,  and  so  on.  The  matter  of  two  or 
three  discounts  should  not  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem. iNieither  should  the  inverse  problem  be 
given  at  this  time. 

WORK  OF  THE  NINTH  GRADE 

The  bulk  of  the  businiess  applications  may  I 
now  come  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  pupils  of 
the  ninth  grade,  though  not  as  mature  as  could 
be  desired,  are  farther  along  than  they  were  in; 
the  eighth  grade  and  considerably  more  so 
than  they  were  in  the  seventh  grade.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  older  the  pupils  of  the  ninth 
grade  look  at  matters  more  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  grown  person  than  they  did  in  the 
two  previous  years.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  those  junior  high  schools  where  many  of 
the  pupils  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
grade  to  take  their  placee  as  bread  winners. 
These  young  people  will  have  their  interests 
awakened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they 
will  soon  go  out  into  the  business  and  indus- 
trial world  to  put  these  business  principles 
into  aotual  use. 

•  In  this  day  of  efficiency  and  service  it  is 
needful  for  us  to  teach  mathematics  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  application  in  real  life.  The 
longer  the  main  business  principles  are  de- 
layed in  the  school  course,  the  more  and  the 
better  mathematical  instruments  the  pupils 
will  have  at  their  conunand  for  the  study  of 
these  business  principles.  Hence,  it  is  logical 
from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  pupils  and  of 
mathematics  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the 
l)ulk  of  the  business  applications  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  junior  high  school. 

In  the  interest  of  the  economy  of  time  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  the  mathematics  of  the 
junior  high  school  so  that  those  pupils  who 
continue  their  work  in  the  senior  high  school 
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will  lose  no  time  in  their  maithematios  work. 
The  continued  application  during  the  ninth 
grade  of  the  principles  learned  the  first  two 
years  will  not  only  hold  this  work  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  but  will  giye  them  added  strength 
through  applications  of  these  principles.  Such 
an  arrangement  of  the  work  carries  out  the 
fundament^^l^liine  of  mathematics  for  eery- 
ice.  In  i)amcular  it  helps  to  remove  the  ob- 
jection to  the  study  of  generalization  of  ex- 
pressions through  the  algebraic  equation  by 
constant  use  of  the  equation  in.  this  work. 

But  whai;  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  bulk  of 
the  work  in  the  business  mathematics  that  is 
to  be  studied  in  the  ninth  grade?    Let  it  be  a 
mathematics,  first  of  all,  like  that  suggested 
for  the  first  two  years  that  appeals  to  all  of 
the  pupils  of  the  junior  high  school.    Let  it  be 
a  mathematics  that  will  be  useful  to  all  the 
pupils  of  the  junior  high  school  in  whatever 
walks  of  life  they  may  enter  later.     There 
should  be  no  attempt  here  to  teach  William  to 
be  a  butcher,  Harry  to  be  a  baker,  and  John  to 
be   a   candle'«tick   maker.      Such   specialized 
work  has  its  place  in  the  tmde  and  continua- 
tion schools  where  the  students  are  trying  to 
make  up  deficiencies  in  their  education.    The 
regular  school  system  should  fit  each  pupil  eo 
that  he  will  be  able  first  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  to  continue  his  education  and 
later  to  enter  upon  any  line  of  work  that  may 
appeal  to  him.    A  specialized  mathematics  in 
the  junior  high  school  smacks  of  caste  and 
that  above  all  should  be  avoided  in  a  republic 
where  the  big  thing  in  education  is  equal  op- 
portunity to  each  child.    Supposing,  however, 
that  it  were  best  to  divide  the  pupils  of  the 
junior  high  school  into  groups  depending  upon 
their  future  work,  how  could  such  a  division 
rightly  be  accomplished  ?    iNTo  one  of  the  school 
force  would  have  the  power  to  discern  the  spe- 
^:«i  i>^«*  ^*  *^i  liking  of  each  pupil.    Surely 
^mselves  can  not  be  depended 
e  merely  to  think  back  upon 
ind  recall  the  various  occupa- 
laid  out  for  ourselves  to  dem- 
practicaibility  of  leaving  such 
>  children  of  this  age. 
;    applications    of    the    junior 
tould    rather    be    given    for 


the  person  outside  of  the  counter  than  for 
the  one  inside  of  the  ooimter.  With  prac- 
tically no  exception  the  children  attending 
junior  high  school  will  later  keep  an  account 
at  a  bank  but  very  few  will  ever  be  employed 
in  a  bank.  All  should  at  sqme  time  or  other 
invest  in  insurance  but  very  few  will  ever 
otherwise  be  connected  with  an  insurance 
company.  Hence,  let  us  first  make  the 
mathematics  work  of  the  junior  high  school 
applicable  to  such  common  activities  as  all 
of  the  pupils  are  likely  to  take  part  in  at 
some  time. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROCESSES 

Whenever  a  business  man's  process  is  dear 
and  simple  it  should  be  followed  in  the  daas- 
room.  For  instance,  the  teacher  in  the  rural 
school  instructs  the  pupils  to  find  the  area 
in  acres  of  a  rectangular  field  by  multiplying 
the  length  in  rods  by  the  width  in  rods  and 
thea  divide  by  160.  Their  fathers  have  a 
much  simpler  way;  they  count  an  acre  for 
every  rod  in  width  of  a  field  one  mile  long,  an 
acre  for  every  two  rods  in  width  in  a  field 
one  half  mile  long,  and  so  on.  Th^  step  off 
the  width  or  count  the  nimiber  of  com  rows 
in  a  com  field,  allowing  nine  rows  to  ev^ry 
two  rods.  When  an  investor  desires  to  know 
how  much  money  at  6  per  cent,  interest  will 
produce  a  yearly  income  of  $1,500  he  does 
not  divide  by  6  to  find  what  1  per  cent,  of 
$1,500  is  and  .then  multiply  by  100  to  find  100 
per  cent.,  as  has  been  the  universal  custom  in 
the  schools.  He  divides  the  $1,500  by  .06 
which  gives  the  desired  result  at  once. 

But  the  business  man  can  often  be  taug'ht 
valuable  processes  by  the  teacher.  One  day 
the  writer  was  talking  with  a  land  agent 
when  the  price  of  160  acres  at  $22}  arose. 
The  land  ^ent  began  to  put  down  figures  upon 
a  paper  when  the  writer  told  him  that  the 
price  would  be  $3,600.  When  told  that  160 
acres  at  $22}  per  acre  cost  the  same  as  40 
acres  at  $90  per  acre  he  expressed  great 
astonishment  that  he  had  not  noted  this 
short  cut  before.  At  another  time  one  of  the 
writer's  teachers  came  to  him  greatly  per- 
turbed because  a  formula  which  she  had  used 
for  finding  the  nimiber  of  rolls  of  wall  paper 
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needed  to  paper  a  room  was  not  used  by  the 
paper  hanger  who  was  to  do  acme  papering 
at  the  house  where  she  was  living.  She  was 
asked  to  make  the  estimates  by  her  formula 
and  to  compare  her  results  with  those  of  the 
paper  hanger.  In  a  few  days  she  returned 
but  this  time  with  a  smile  upon  her  face. 
She  had  come  nearer  to  the  actual  amount  of 
paper  needed  in  more  of  the  rooms  than  the 
paper  hanger  had,  and  her  process  was  much 
shorter  and  simpler.  Therefore,  let  the 
teacher  adopt  the  business  man's  processes! 
.  whenever  it  is  simple  and  usable  but  use  hisj 
/  own  whenever  that  is  the  simpler  and  the 
more  usable. 

ECONOMIC   AND   dVIC   APPLICATIONS 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  junior  high 
school  is  to  lead  its  pupils  to  see  the  inter- 
relationships between  phenomena  and  between 
activities.  Interwoven  with  business  appli- 
cations of  mathematics  may  be  brought  out 
the  historical  and  economic  phases  connected 
with  the  various  topics  treated.  For  instance, 
in  the  matter  of  studying  about  interest 
on  money  loaned  it  is  well  to  investigate 
the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  custom 
of  charging  interest  together  with  some 
of  the  changes  and  laws  that  have  arisen 
since  that  time.  A  discussion  of  the  present 
interest  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  in  the  particular  state  in  which 
the  pupils  are  residing,  may  form  an  interest- 
ing part  of  the  historical  development.  In 
addition  to  this  let  the  pupils  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  forms  of  notes  as 
well  as  with  the  idea  of  securities  in  the  form 
of  mortgages.  The  most  valuable  part  of  such 
a  study  is  that  related  to  investments;  their 
security  and  rates  of  interest.  The  pupils 
will  be  interested  in  the  various  reasons  for 
high  and  low  rates.  Surely  such  extended 
considerations  of  the  subject  of  interest  on 
money  loaned  are  much  more  valuable  to  the 
pupils  than  the  learning  of  numerous  proc- 
esses for  computing  interest.  The  study  of 
these  economic  and  historical  questions  will 
have  a  broadening  influence  upon  the  pupils 
and  will  help  to  bring  to  them  a  realization 
of  the  real  meaning  of  business  life. 


Such  problems  as  mentioned  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  on  economy  and  thrift  will 
suggest  sufficient  material  for  project  prob- 
lems involving  business  principles  commen- 
surate with  the  capacities  of  children  of  those 
years.  The  more  advanced  business  applioa* 
tions  taken  up  in  the  ninth  grade,  espe- 
cially those  that  are  related  to  the  civic  and 
social  enterprises,  will  be  particularly  fertile 
fields  for  project  problems.  As  these  projects 
are  large  and  demand  a  varied  outlook  from 
the  pupils  studying  them,  they  are  conse- 
quently better  suited  for  the  latter  years  of 
the  junior  high  school  course.  This  is  an 
additional  reason  for  placing  most  of  the 
business  mathematics  of  the  junior  high 
school  in  the  ninth  grada 

The  slogan  of  mathematics  for  the  junior  ) 
high  school  may  well  be  service  and  develop- 
ment of  good  citizenship.  To  attain  this  end 
it  is  first  necessary  that  every  principle  and 
operation  learned  should  be  applied  to  sub- 
sequent work  whenever  occasion  arises.  Civic 
and  economic  questions  must  be  studied  from 
the  quantitative  standpoint  in  order  to  pro- 
duce real  results  in  the  development  of  good 
citizenship.  This  is  merely  the  application 
of  business  mathematics  to  the  social  group 
in  the  place  of  to  the  individual.  Hence,  it 
behooves  us  to  teach  business  principles  to  the 
pupils  of  the  junior  high  school  as  members 
of  the  social  group  as  well  as  individuals.  A 
delay  of  the  bulk  of  these  applications  of 
mathematics  to  the  business  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  social  group  will  be  productive  of 
excellent  results  because  of  the  added  matur- 
ity of  the  pupils.^  It  will  also  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  work  through  enriching  it  by  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  these  business  principles  the 
more  efficient  mathematical  instruments  that 
have  been  studied  throughout  the  progress  of 
the  course.  Such  a  course  will  give  the 
greatest  aid  to  the  progress  of  the  individual 
and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  nation  as 
well  as  the  community  by  the  production  of  a 
more  efficient  citizenship^ 

Theodorb  Lindquist 
Kansas  Statb  Normal  School, 
Emfobia,  Kans. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

COURSES    IN    "MANAOBMBNT    EDUCATION" 

According  to  an  announcement  made  to 
the  Associated  Press  by  Dr.  HoUis  Godfrey, 
president  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia, a  course  in  ^management  education.'* 
to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  properly 
trained  executives  for  the  industries  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  be  established  in  a 
majority  of  the  620  American  colleges. 

The  plan,  an  outgrowth  of  a  convention 
attended  by  representatives  of  industry  and 
colleges  last  March,  is  backed  by  corporations 
representing  a  capitalization  of  $26,000,000,- 
000.  It  is  the  result  of  these  two  factors 
coming  to  a  definite  working  agreement  for 
the  first  time  through  the  establishment  of 
the  Council  of  Management  Education,  an 
organization  formed  to  study  mutual  prob- 
lems in  order  that  the  colleges  may  render 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  industry. 

Dr.  (Jodfrey,  chairman  of  the  new  body, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  general 
director  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, representing  the  620  colleges,  and  Dr. 
Frederick  C.  Ferry,  president  of  Hamilton 
College,  are  perfecting  the  plan  which  con- 
templates establishing  practical  courses  in  the 
schools,  assisting  undergraduates  and  others 
to  chose  their  life's  work,  by  placing  several 
thousand  students  and  teachers  in  industry 
during  the  summer  months  and  by  intro- 
ducing extension  courses  for  men  now  in  in- 
dustry. By  the  summer  work,  students  will  be 
enabled  to  defray  their  expenses  at  college, 
obtain  an  insight  into  American  industry  and 
enable  the  executives  to  select  future  manage- 
ment men. 

The  Coimcil  of  Management  Education, 
which  has  been  formed,  it  was  said,  to  become 
"a  clearing  house  for  all  industrial  and  edu- 
cational matter  in  the  country,  to  promote 
the  mutual  understanding  of  the  mutual 
problems  of  industry  and  the  college  and  to 
keep  perpetual  inventory  of  the  educational 
needs  of  industry  and  of  the  ability  of  coUegcs 
to  meet  these  needs,"  has  opened  temporary 
offices  in  the  Drcbcel  Building,  Philadelphia, 


until   headquarters   are  furnished  in   Wash- 
ington. 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  en- 
tirely borne  by  American  industry,  has  been 
made  to  carry  on  its  work,  which  has  been 
divided  into  two  classes:  First,  to  determine 
the  field  of  service  which  each  college  can 
cover,  and,  second,  to  provide  the  college 
with  all  industrial  data  which  may  be  utilized 
in  forming  undergraduate  courses  for  men 
contemplating  entering  industry  and  in  reach- 
ing the  management  men  already  in  industry 
through  extension  courses. 

All  the  courses  and  scholastic  recommenda- 
tions will  be  passed  upon  jointly  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Management  Education  and  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  before  being  for- 
warded to  the  institutions  of  learning.  Witbiii 
one  year,  it  is  estimated,  100  colleges  will  have 
included  the  extension  industral  courses  and 
all  will  be  provided  with  the  industrial 
material  upon  which  to  base  undergraduate 
work. 

While  the  majority  of  American  industries 
are  represented  on  the  council,  those  having 
members  on  the  executive  committee  are  the 
railroads,  public  utilities,  oil,  textiles,  mining:, 
rubber,  leather  and  shoes,  paper,  machinery 
and  metals  and  cotton  finishing. 

The  executive  members  of  the  council  ap- 
pointed to  represent  their  industrial  group 
are  as  follows:  Eailroads,  A.  W.  Qibbs,  chief 
mechanical  engineer,  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
paper,  Colonel  B.  A.  Franklin,  vice-president, 
Strathmore  Paper  Company;  public  utilities, 
H.  B.  Shaw,  educational  director,  H.  X*. 
Doherty  Company;  shoes  and  leather,  Fred 
B.  Eice,  president,  Kice  &  Hutchins;  mining:, 
J.  Parke  Channing,  mining  engineer;  ma- 
chinery and  metals,  Frederick  H.  Payne, 
Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Company;  rubber. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Quinby,  service  manager.  Hood 
Eubber  Company;  cotton  finishing,  J.  El 
Milliken,  president,  Mt.  Hope  Finishing  Com- 
pany; textiles,  Albert  Bigelow,  Ludlow  Manu- 
facturing* Associates. 

The  educational  group  includes,  besides  Dr. 
Godfrey  and  Dr.  Capen,  Dr.  Frank  Graves, 
dean  of  the  Schoolf  of  Education,  University 
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of  Pennsylyania;  Dr.  Charles  Tilden,  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  mechanics,  Yale  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  David  Tennant,  professor  of 
biology,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Dr.  Leigh  Reid, 
professor  of  mathematics,  Haverford  College; 
C.  L.  Eyanson,  professor  of  engineering  ad- 
ministration, Drezel  Institute,  and  J.  S. 
Pearson,  professor  of  production  engineering, 
Drezel   Institute. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  has 
appointed  the  following  committee  as  a  per- 
manent body  to  cooperate  with  the  Council 
of  Management  Education:  Dr.  Capen,  chair- 
man; Dr.  Charles  R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board  Educational  Training  of  the 
General  Staff,  War  Department;  Frederick  L. 
Bishop,  dean.  Engineering  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh;  Park  R.  Kolbe,  president 
Municipal  University  of  Akron;  Raymond 
Hughes,  president  Miami  University. 

REPORT   ON  THE   DEVELOPMENT   OP   8APETY 
EDUCATION  IN  GRADED  SCHOOLS 

C.  W.  Price,  general  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  and  secretary  of  the 
Education  Section  of  the  council,  made  at  the 
ninth  Annual  Safety  Congress  at  Milwaukee, 
Sepitember  29,  a  report  according  to  which  29 
cities  and  towns  have  adopted  lihe  plan  of  pub- 
Kc  school  safety  instruction  worked  out  by  Dr. 
E.  George  Payne,  principal  of  the  Harris 
Teachers'  College,  of  St.  Louis,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Safety  Council,  and  that 
150  other  cities  and  towns  have  promised  to 
adopt  the  plan.  It  shows  that  all  the  schools 
in  the  cities  and  towns  and  60  per  cent,  of  the 
country  schools  of  Texas  are  now  teaching 
safety  and  that  two  counties  in  Mississippi  and 
one  county  in  Minnesota  have  promised  to 
adopt  the  plan.  Similar  pledges  have  been  re- 
ceived from  80  per  cent,  of  the  school  superin- 
tendents of  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  of  29 
state  superintendents  of  schools  who  have  re- 
plied tp  the  council's  letter  on  the  subject^  20 
promised  cooperation. 

Eigbt  state  industrial  commissions  have 
promise  cooperation.  The  Ohio  Industrial 
Commiflfiion  has  sent  a  letter,  with  endorsement 
from  the  governor,  to  all  city  and  town  super- 


intendents and  has  offered  to  send  Dr.  Payne's 
syllabus  to  any  who  request  it.  Eighty  per 
cent,  requested  the  bode  and  promised  co- 
operation. 

A  copy  of  Dr.  Payne's  sylla'bus  and  a  letter 
were  eent  to  the  manager  of  a  representative 
member  comx>any  in  285  cities  having  over 
25,000  inhabitants.  The  letter  requested  the 
member  to  place  the  syllabus  in  the  hands  of 
the  school  superintendent  and  urge  him  to 
adopt  the  plan.  The  replies  received  indicate 
that  practically  all  of  the  members  complied 
with  this  request.  Seven  railroads  report 
that  they  have  distributed  copies  of  the  leaflet 
containing  Dr.  Payne's  address,  and  eight  other 
railroads  have  purdhased  copies. 

Eight  thousand  copies  of  Dr.  Payne's  address 
have  been  distributed  among  the  members  of 
the  council,  and  12,365  copies  have  been  sold. 

Of  the  ten  publi^ers  of  school  books  who 
have  been  approached,  all  expressed  interest 
and  promised  coox>eration.  Seven  have  in- 
cluded safety  material  in  books  pt^lirfied. 
Two  sent  our  letter  to  authors  who  are  pre- 
paring books. 

Through  the  efforts  of  A.  W.  Whitn^  and 
Dr.  Payne  a  safety  section  has  been  formed  in 
the  National  Education  Association  and  at 
two  of  the  meetings  of  superintendents  and 
principals  and  at  one  summer  meeting  of  teach- 
ers addresses  on  safety  were  made.  Dr.  Payne 
represented  the  council  in  an  address  before 
the  association  in  Salt  Lake  City,  July  5. 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   EDUCATION    OP   YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

The  department  of  education  in  connection 
with  the  graduate  school  of  the  university 
and  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Frank 
E.  Spaulding  is  now  beginning  work.  The 
Yale  Alumni  Weekly  states  that  Professor 
Spaulding,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  has 
had  experience  as  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Newton,  Mass.,  Minne- 
apolis, and  Cleveland.  He  was  also  the  or- 
ganizer of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion for  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
in  France  after  the  armistice.  Aasociated 
with  him  will  be  Professor  Arnold  L.  Geeell, 
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who  has  for  some  time  been  professor  of  child 
hygiene  at  Yale.  Professor  J.  Crosby  Chap- 
man, who  went  to  Yale  last  winter,  has 
recently  been  appointed  associate  professor  of 
educational  psychology.  Professor  Chapman 
holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  from 
London  University  and  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy from  Colmnbia.  For  several  years 
he  was  a  research  student  in  physics  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  England.  He  came  to 
Yale  from  Western  Keserve  University.  In 
secondary  education  the  department  will  have 
as  an  associate  professor,  G^rge  S.  Coimts, 
who  received  his  advanced  training  at  Chicago 
and  has  held  various  important  positions  in 
the  west  including  a  professorship  in  educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Washington.  The 
work  in  elementary  education  will  be  in 
charge  of  Miss  Catherine  T.  Bryce,  who  has 
made  a  fine  record  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools  in  Minneapolis  and  Cleveland. 
The  offices  and  seminary  rooms  of  the  new 
department  are  in  a  large  house  on  Hillhouse 
Avenue. 

The  purposes  of  the  instruction  in  educa- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  announcement,  are  the 
following:  (1)  To  prepare  both  men  and 
women  for  service  in  the  educational  field, 
especially  in  public  schools.  Courses  are 
designed  to  fit  superintendents,  supervisors, 
principals,  directors  of  special  activities,  re- 
search specialists,  normal  and  college  instruc- 
tors in  education,  and  classroom  teachers,  for 
the  distinct  types  of  service  that  each  must 
render.  (2)  To  contribute  through  research 
to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  of 
organization,  administration,  instruction,  and 
hygiene  in  schools  of  all  grades.  (3)  To 
render  expert,  practical  assistance  to  school 
officials,  especially  in  Connecticut,  in  the 
Immediate  solution  of  their  school  problems. 

For  carrying  out  this  program  the  neces- 
sary courses  have  already  been  arranged,  and 
in  addition  there  will  be  established,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Qesell,  a  Bureau  of 
Psycho-Clinical  Service  for  the  benefit  of 
such  schools  and  institutions  throughout  the 
state  as  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  expert 
advice  in  dealing  with  abnormal  children. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

AccoRDiNQ  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  been 
chosen  as  chairman  of  the  state  oonmiiBsion 
on  educational  research  to  administer  a  fund 
of  $100,000  a  year  set  aside  by  the  directors 
of  the  commonwealth  fund  of  New  York  City 
for  the  investigation  of  school  methods  and 
practises.  The  annual  income  from  the  gen- 
eral commonwealth  fund  is  about  $1,000,000. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  are 
Director  Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of 
Chicago;  Pirofessor  Paul  Monroe,  New  Yoik 
University;  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Russdl 
Sage  Foundation;  and  Professor  E.  P.  Cub- 
berley,  Leland  Stanford  University. 

The  first  conference  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed last  July  by  the  state  superintendents 
of  public  instruction  to  collaborate  with  the 
Savings  Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  take  place  in  Washington  early  in 
November,  with  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford 
as  chairman.  The  state  superintendents  se- 
lected seven  of  their  number  at  their  confer- 
ence in  Salt  Lake  City  just  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  National  Education  Association 
convention,  to  join  with  the  Savings  Division 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  materials  which  will  make 
the  principles  and  practise  of  saving  mon^ 
and  material  and  the  investment  of  savings 
in  small  government  securities  a  part  of  the 
permanent  education  of  children.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are:  Mrs.  Mary  0.  C. 
Bradford,  Colorado,  Chairman;  Thomas  E. 
Einegan,  Pennsylvania;  L.  J.  Muir,  Utah; 
Clem  Hampton,  Florida;  P.  E.  McClenahan, 
Iowa;  A.  O.  Thomas»  Maine;  Annie  Webb 
Blanton,  Texas. 

Dr.  Herbert  H.  Foster,  on  leave  from  the 
University  of  Arizona,  has  been  apxx)inted  suc- 
cessor to  Professor  J.  F.  Messinger  ^  head 
of  the  department  of  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  As  has  been  noted  Pro- 
fessor Messinger  has  become  director  of  the 
newly  established  school  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Idaho. 
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L.  R  Gbissler,  P1i.D.  (Cornell),  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  educa- 
tion at  Randolph-Macon  College.  At  Cornell 
University  he  was  assistant  to  Professor  £.  B. 
Titchener.  He  was  for  some  years  research 
psychologist  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
went  to  Randolph-Macon  College  from  Clark 
XTniversity,  Worcester,  Mass. 

We  learn  from  the  Journal  of  Education 
that  Superintendent  Roscoe  Hill,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  who  succeeded  Carlos  M.  Cole  when 
he  went  to  Denver  as  superintendent,  now 
succeeds  Mr.  Barrett  as  principal  of  the  East 
Denver  High  School.  Mr.  Hill  was  principal 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  High  School  before 
he  became  superintendent. 

Superintendent  Riegel  has  appointed  C. 
H.  Brady  vocational  director  for  Ohio  and  he 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  state  board.  Mr. 
Brady  occupied  a  like  position  in  South  Da- 
kota. 

District  Superintendent  T.  W.  Kabr  has 
been  elected  county  superintendent  of  Meig^s 
County,  Ohio,  to  succeed  Superintendent  (Jeo. 
H.  Croy,  who  becomes  High  School  Inspector 
for  Ohio  University. 

W.  M.  SiirTH,  county  school  superintendent 
of  Marion  County,  Oregon,  for  the  last  thir- 
teen years,  has  been  appointed  assistant  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  succeed- 
ing E.  F.  Carlton.  J.  A.  Churchill  is  the 
Oregon  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Frank  C.  Benedict,  for  the  past  ten  years 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Sudbury,  Dover 
and  Wayland,  a  three-town  Massachusetts  dis- 
trict, has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Manchester  to  succeed  John  C.  Mac^n,  who 
is  going  into  junior  high  school  work  at  Hav- 
erhill as  supervising  principal. 

Under  the  authorizatixm  of  the  board  of 
directors  to  employ  an  editor  for  the  publica- 
tions of  the  iNiational  Education  Association 
and  to  take  steps  for  the  improvement  of  the 
NaHoncd  Educaiian  Association  BuUetin,  the 
executive  committee  has  placed  Joy  E.  Mor- 
gan, of  the  American  Library  Association  in 


charge  of  editorial  and  publicity  work  and  has 
directed  hdm  to  submit  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Bulletin  at  the  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  in  October.  Mr. 
Morgan  has  been  engaged  in  the  Library  War 
Service  as  assistant  to  the  director  and  in  the 
"  Books  for  Everybody  '*  movement  as  public- 
ity representative  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

Miss  Jennie  Fash  has  been  placed  on  the 
pension  list  at  the  age  of  seventy  by  the  iNiew 
York  Board  of  Education  after  fifty-two 
years'  conftinuous  service  as  a  teacher  in  one 
school  in  the  Bronx. 

Professor  Henri  Gut,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  letters  and  professor  of  French  literature 
at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  has  been  ap- 
pointed exchange  professor  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  1920-21,  his  term  of  service  falling 
in  the  second  half-year. 


DISCUSSION   AND    CORRESPONDENCE 

A    LIBRARY    COMMITTEE    OP    TRUSTEES    AND 
FACULTY 

A  LIBRARY  conunittee  of  some  sort  will 
usually  be  found  somewhere  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  American  college  or  university. 
There  exist  standing  library  committees  of 
boards  of  trustees;  and  there  generally  are 
library  committees  of  the  faculty;  and  these 
appear  together  in  the  same  institution;  while 
less  frequently  we  find  a  joint  library  com- 
mittee of  trustees  and  faculty. 

A  library  committee  of  trustees  only  is 
chiefly  a  figurehead.  It  initiates  no  action, 
passes  only  formally  on  a  budget  or  rules,  and 
functions  most  actively  in  regard  to  the 
library  building.  All  of  these  things  can  be 
as  adequately  handled  in  the  general  board, 
or  in  the  executive  committee,  or  by  a  special 
conunittee  when  the  need  arises.  Yet  nearly 
every  board  of  trustees  has  such  a  standing 
committee  which  never  does  any  important 
work — an  instance  of  the  perpetuation  of  an 
instrument  or  custom  once  useful  perhaps 
but  now  outgrown. 

A  library  committee  of  the  faculty  only, 
with  power  to  decide,  direct,  and  manage,  is 
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an  anomaly.  It  is  a  preeervation  from  the 
time  when  the  librarian  was  a  prof essor, .  or 
instructor,  or  even  clerk»  giving  ''extra"  of 
his  time  to  the  library.  He  needed  watching 
so  that  other  departments  might  not  suffer 
from  neglect!  Or  worse,  some  one  was  ap- 
pointed as  librarian  for  whom  it  was  a  nice 
berth — some  worn-out  or  failing  teacher  or 
one  who  was  "fond  of  books"  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  library's  requirements. 

The  librarian  of  to-day  should  be  and  gen- 
erally is  a  scholar  who  knows  methods  of 
research  and  also  an  executive  who  can  man- 
age the  library.  Why  should  the  librarian  be 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  a'  com- 
mittee of  his  colleagues?  Is  this  done  in  any 
other  departments 

The  function  of  the  faculty  library  com- 
mittee to-day  is  to  cooperate  with  the  li- 
brarian to  make  the  library  of  the  largest 
service  to  its  clientele.  Conversely,  the  li- 
brarian aims  to  administer  the  library  to 
furnish  the  largest  service,  and  to  this  end  he 
welcomes  the  cooperating  advice  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  naturally  turns  to  the  professors 
on  questions  which  touch  vitally  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  and  research.  As  such 
an  advisory  body  a  purely  faculty  committee 
is  very  valuabla 

The  library  is  the  laboratory  of  the  scholar, 
be  he  student,  professor,  researcher,  alumnus, 
or  visitor.  It  must  be  administered  with  this 
in  mind.  Some  parts  of  the  library  are 
static:  the  books,  the  buildings;  some  opera- 
tions are  mechanical :  pasting,  labeling,  stamp- 
ing, dating,  typing;  some  operations  are  edu- 
cational and  informing,  they  comprise  the 
vital,  human,  energizing  side:  putting  similar 
books  together  to  supplement  each  other 
which  is  classifying;  indexing  the  great  body 
of  knowledge  held  in  print  which  is  cata- 
loguing; making  lists  on  special  subjects,  per- 
hax>s  with  annotations,  which  is  bibliographic 
work;  directing  seekers  after  specific  infor- 
mation and  advising  in  the  use  of  the  literary 
laboratory  which  is  reference  work. 

All  those  who  do  these  latter  things  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  educational  equipment  of 
the  university,  as  much  so  as  the  instructor 


who  teaches.  They  guide  to  books  as  tools 
and  lead  on  to  books  as  friends.  Without 
them  the  library  is  but  a  storehouse;  with 
them  it  is  a  power-house. 

Further,  eveiy  department  in  the  universilgr 
has  an  interest  in  the  library,  but  it  is  the 
library  of  the  entire  university  and  must  be 
administered  for  the  university  as  a  whola 
The  library  is  a  central  department  of  the 
university,  just  as  the  r^^trar's  office  and 
business  office  function  for  all.  But  the  li- 
brary has  an  educational  value  which  sur- 
passes these  other  necessary  executive  offioea, 
comparable  more  to  the  educational  offices  of 
the  dean  and  president.  The  library  is  all- 
embracing  but  overtopping  all,  just  as  the 
graduate  school  represents  every  department 
giving  graduate  instruction,  yet  transcends 
the  same  departments  giving  undergraduate 
instruction. 

If  these  are  true  statements,  the  librarian  is 
comparable  to  a  dean,  and  his  trained  assist- 
ants with  library  experience  are  to  be  graded 
as  professors  and  instructors.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  Yale  has  recognized  this 
and  has  graded  its  librarian  as  dean,  and  that 
Leland  Stanford  has  accorded  academic  rec- 
ognition to  its  library  staff.  Such  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  educational  value  of  library 
work  heartens  many  a  cataloguer  who  has 
been  rated  in  the  past  (and  sometimes  even 
yet)  as  a  "  clerical  appendage." 

A  joint  library  committee,  composed  of  both 
trustees  and  faculty,  comprises  the  best  kind 
for  the  present  day.  A  committee  of  7,  3 
rtrustees  and  2  professors,  plus  ex  officio  the 
president,  the  comptroller  and  the  librarian, 
makes  up  an  ideal  representative  body.  (Some 
variation  of  this  is  possible,  as  1  trustee  and 
3  professors,  if  the  comptroller  (or  treasurer) 
is  already  a  trustee.) 

Such  a  library  committee  in  quarterly  meet- 
ings can  handle  every  detail  necessary,  as  it 
represents  adequate  authority,  subject  only  to 
revision  and  approval  by  the  board  of  trustees 
itself.  It  can  deal  with  finances,  salaries,  and 
the  budget;  it  can  make  appointments  of  li- 
brarian and  staff;  it  can  lay  down  decisions  of 
policy   in  organization,   administration,   pur- 
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chasing,  etc.;  and  in  general  it  can  support 
the  librarian  who  is  the  executive  officer  to 
administer  and  be  responsible  to  some  one. 

Successful  conduct  of  ithe  library  is  an  es- 
sential in  the  university  and  college  of  to-day, 
and  experience  justifies  a  trust  in  an  efficient 
committee  such  as  this. 

F.  K  W.  Drury, 
Assistant  Librarian,  Brown  University 

PROVmSNCE,  B.  I., 
September  16,  1920 

GETTINQ   HO^D    OP  THE  SOCIAL   8CIBNCE8 

No  movement  in  education,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  more  full  of  promise  than  the  trend  toward 
the  social  sciences,  especially  in  the  manner 
of  presenting  them.  The  question  is  not 
whether  we  shall  teach  history,  economics, 
sociology,  and  civics  (or  citizenship)  in  the 
grammar  grades  and  the  high  school,  but  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  crime  if  we  fail  to  teach 
them.  The  real  problem  is  how  to  put  them 
in  the  schools  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university  so  that  every  child,  no  matter  when 
he  quits  school,  will  get  at  least  a  taste,  and 
to  secure  competent  teachers  to  handle  the 
subjects. 

The  problem  of  how  to  teach  them  in  the 
grades  is  not  so  difficult,  though  the  problem 
of  getting  teachers  able  to  handle  them  will 
be  difficult  for  a  few  years  until  we  can  get 
more  of  the  newer  and  better  work  in  these 
subjects  done  in  the  high  schools,  normals, 
and  colleges.  Until  the  last  year  or  two  of 
the  grades  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  special 
text,  except  in  history,  if  we  will  only  social- 
ize the  other  subjects.  For  example,  it  is  not 
a  far  cry  from  physiology  and  hygiene  to 
eoonomics,  sociology,  and  government  That 
sickness  causes  economic  loss  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  family  is  already  well  known.  Any 
ohild  whose  father  works  for  daily  wages  and 
has  had  a  protracted  illness,  say  from  typhoid 
fever,  can  give  an  illustration  of  that.  It  is 
time  we  were  learning  that  sickness  is  an 
economic  loss  to  the  community  and  tends  to 
disintegrate  society.  This  can  easily  be  made 
intelligible  to  children  through  the  decrease 
in  production  due  to  sickness,  the  injury  to 


the  family  and  then  to  sociely  when  some 
particular  disease  becomes  common  or  epi- 
demic. Every  child  knows  that  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  physician  to  make  sick  people 
well;  unfortunately  many  grown  people  still 
think  of  this  as  his  only  job.  But  a  good 
many  years  ago  a  majority  decided  that  he 
should  try  to  keep  people  well  and  eccnomic- 
ally  productive.  That  is  why  o\a  govern- 
ment provides  boards  of  health.  How  far  is 
it  to  the  next  step  when  the  state  shall  not 
only  cure  sick  people  and  try  to  keep  people 
well,  but  also  create  health,  so  to  speak,  by 
making  conditions  far  better  than  they  have 
ever  been  before?  It  will  be  for  the  social 
good. 

Agriculture  is  an  old  vocation,  but  a  very 
new  science.  The  connection  between  this 
new  science  and  economics,  sociology  and 
government  is  too  close  to  need  much  com- 
ment. The  science  teaches  the  farmer  to 
raise  more  and  better  food.  He  does  this  for 
society  and  society  must  pay  him  for  doing 
it.  Economics  tells  how  to  get  his  gocds  to 
society  with  the  least  waste  and  cost  and  how 
society  is  to  produce  other  goods  for  him  in 
the  same  way.  In  solving  the  problem  of  the 
exchange  of  these  goods  the  government  plays 
an  increasing  part.  A  long  time  ago  it  did 
little  more  than  stamp  the  money  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange;  now  it  does  a  thousand 
and  one  things,  from  building  roads  to  facili- 
tate transi)ortation  to  inspecting  the  goods 
and  stamping  as  approved  or  rejecting  us 
unfit  for  society  to  use. 

Arithmetic  is  a  splendid  instrument  for  the 
teaching  of  the  social  sciences.  In  the  ordi- 
nary arithmetic  many  of  the  problems  are  but 
little  more  than  exercises  in  mental  gym- 
nastics. Some  are  practical.  Here  is  one 
copied  from  a  text  of  extensive  use. 

A  drover  sold  a  steer  for  $63.  If  it  weighed 
1,050  lb.  (sic),  what  did  the  drover  reeeive  per 
pound  for  itf 

"Why  not  follow  the  above  with  one  like 
this? 

The  consumer  paid  $130  for  the  meat  of  this 
steer,  $40.00  for  the  shoes  made  of  the  hide,  and 
$2.00  for  the  feittilizer  made  of  the  blood  and 
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bon^s,  a  total  of  $172.00  What  were  the  processes 
of  making  these  changes  f  How  much  did  it  cost 
to  make  themf    Who  got  most  of  the  profits? 

Here  is  one  in  coal,  given  by  the  book. 

A  dealer  bought  800  tons  (2240  lb.)  of  coal  at 
$5  per  long  ton  and  retailed  it  at  $6.75  per  short 
ton;  what  was  hifl  profit f 

What  was  the  government  doing  when  it 
allowed  such  profiteering.  But  here  is  one 
from  actual  life. 

A  man  had  been  buying  his  winter  supply  of 
coal  at  $4.50  a  ton.  The  miners  struck  for  an  in- 
crease of  25  cents  a  ton  for  mining.  After  three 
months  of  idleness  they  returned  to  work  at  an 
advance  of  15  cents.  After  this  the  man  paid 
$6.00  a  ton  for  his  coal.  Who  made  most  out  of 
the  strike,  the  miners  or  the  operators  f  Who  paid 
the  billf 

This  one  is  good  for  fanners. 

A  farmer  cultivated  126  acres  of  cotton  in  1016, 
which  produced  ^  bale  of  lint  and  i  ton  of  seed 
per  acre.  What  were  the  gross  receipts  from  this 
crop  if  the  cotton  brought  18  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  seed  $37.50  per  ton,  estimating  the  weight  of 
each  bale  at  500  t>oundiBf 

Then  the  tenant  farmer  will  want  to  know: 

How  much  would  have  been  the  gross  receipts, 
had  he  received  20  cents  &  pound,  the  market  price 
when  he  turned  over  his  crop  to  the  landlord?  How 
much  did  he  have  left  after  settling  with  the  mer- 
chant of  whom  he  bought  his  supplies  at  a  consid- 
erable advance  over  the  cash  price  f  Could  he  have 
borrowed  money  of  the  farm  loan  bankf 

Here  is  one  in  history,  economics,  sociology 
and  civics,  not  in  the  book. 

The  Pullman  Oar  Company  was  founded  in  1862 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Fifteen  years  later  it 
sold  $30,000,000  of  stock  to  buy  out  its  competi- 
tor, the  Wagner  Car  Company.  To-day  it  is  capi- 
talized at  $120,000,000,  all  except  $30^100,000  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  stock  dividends.  How  many 
times  has  the  traveling  public  paid  for  this  com- 
pany by  buying  berths  at  $2.00  and  paying  the 
wages  of  the  porters  in  tipsf  Who  owns  the  com- 
pany nowf    Why  did  our  government  allow  thisY 

The  condition  described  by  the  following 
given  in  the  book,  slightly  altered  for  brevity, 
has  resulted  in  corrective  legislation. 


In  1916  it  was  estimated  that  144,000  bales  of 
cotton  were  pulled  out  in  sampling  the  bales  as 
brought  to  market  by  the  farmers.  If  Arkansas 
produced  ^5  of  the  cotton  crop  [total  not  given], 
what  was  the  loss  ito  the  Arkansas  farmers  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  method  of  satnpling,  cotton  being  worth 
17^  cents  a  poundf 

Lessons  in  geography  and  history  can  be 
used  to  i>oint  a  social  and  economic  moral  or 
adorn  a  civic  tale.    For  example: 

Q.  By  what  right  did  the  white  man  claim 
America? 

A.    By  right  of  discovery  and  exploration. 

Q.  Had  not  the  Indians  cfiscovered  it  long  be- 
fore the  white  men  camef 

A.  Yes,  but  they  were  not  making  a  very  in- 
tensive use  of  it.    Civilized  society  needed  it. 

Q,  Very  good,  very  good.  Is  a  better  use  made 
of  the  land  to-day  f 

A.  Yes,  indeed.  It  supports  millions  now  as 
compared  with  thousands  then. 

Q.    Did  the  Indians  use  all  of  the  landf 

A.  Yes,  they  used  pretty  much  all  of  it  for 
hunting,  their  diief  means  of  living. 

Q.    Is  all  of  the  land  better  used  to-day  f 

A,  No,  some  of  it  is  not  used  at  alL  What  the 
Indians  did  not  use  or  expect  to  use  they  did  not 
fence  off  and  tell  others  to  etay  out.  It  was  open 
to  others.  Now  a  man  may  go  off  a  thousand 
miles,  get  a  piece  of  land,  put  up  a  Agn  ''Stay 
Off,"  and  go  back  home  and  wait  until  somebody 
wants  it  bad  enough  to  pay  a  good  sum  for  the 
privilege  of  using  it.  One  man  in  Illinois  owns 
32,000  acres  in  Arkansas  and  a  Chicago  company 
owns  52,000. 

Q,    Did  they  discover  and  explore  these  lands  f 

A.  No,  they  discovered  that  they  were  valuable 
and  that  before  long  somebody  would  want  to  use 
the  timiber  and  cultivate  the  land.  It's  just  an 
"investment"  with  them. 

Q,    Why  does  our  government  allow  thisY 

A.  Don't  know,  unless  it  is  so  that  one  man 
can  get  rich  off  of  the  needs  of  anotiier. 

Q.    Is  there  no  way  to  stop  itf 

A.  Yes,  but  not  until  a  majority  of  the  people 
realize  what  it  means  and  we  find  a  way  to  get  the 
right  sort  of  men  in  ofQloe. 

Of  course  no  one  will  suppose  that  the  fore- 
going, in  which  there  is  not  much  geography 
or  history,  is  offered  as  a  model  for  a  recita- 
tion. All  of  the  preceding  illustrations  are 
presented  merely  to  indicate  how  other  studies 
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may  be  socialized.  Nor  is  it  assumed  that 
every  recitation  will  be  of  such  a  character. 
The  aim  should  be  to  have  the  social  sciences 
permeate,  but  not  supplant,  other  studies.* 

Davto  Y.  Thomas 

FATnTEVHiLB,  AbX. 


QUOTATIONS 

UNIVERSITIES  OP  TOMORROW 

Mb.  Fisher's  address  to  the  Education 
Section  of  the  British  Association  last  week 
reviewed  in  a  hopeful  spirit  the  future  place 
of  the  universities  in  national  life,  and  brought 
into  convenient  compass  the  various  consider- 
ations on  the  subject  which  have  been  widely 
discussed  of  late.  He  had  no  new  or  startling 
proposals  to  make,  but  rather  dwelt  on  the 
broad  possibilities  of  an  epoch  when  the  uni- 
versities are  opening  their  doors  again  to  all 
types  of  Englishmen  and  English  women  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  all  careers  which 
are  based  on  a  wide  and  liberal  education. 
The  fact  that  26,000  ex-service  men  are  now 
securing  some  form  of  higher  education  at 
the  universities  with  the  help  of  government 
grants  and  that  the  bulk  of  these  students 
belong  to  a  section  of  the  community  which 
has  not  hitherto  sought  a  university  career 
for  its  children  is,  in  Mr.  Fisher's  opinion, 
likely  to  exert  a  permanent  influence  on  uni- 
versity development  in  this  country.  These 
young  men  will  spread  the  university  idea, 
though  we  need  not  regard  this  missionary 
conception  as  new.  The  clergy  for  genera- 
tions have  carried  into  the  remotest  parishes* 
something  at  any  rate  of  the  idealism  and 
learning  for  which  our  ancient  universities 
have  always  stood,  and  have  in  the  darkest 
days  found  some  recruits  for  the  universities 
from  the  most  unlikely  spots.  Ther6  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  idea  that  the  universities 
should  be  open  to  all  comers,  even  the  poorest. 
They  were  so  open  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  a  much  greater  per- 
centage of  the  male  population  secured  a 
university  course  than  in  our  time.  It  is 
only  in  the  last  half-century  that  the  elder 
universities  have  slowly  recovered  from  the 


deadening  influence  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  pleading  for  an  enlargement  of 
university  influence  and  in  pointing  to  the 
rapid  progress  now  observable,  Mr.  Fisher  is 
in  effect  pleading  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  practise  rather  than  for  an  ideal  laid 
up  in  the  heaven  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  universities  are  becoming  more  demo- 
cratic and  more  cosmopolitan  than  they  were 
a  century  ago,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
living  republics  of  learning  to  call  all  who 
desire  knowledge,  whatever  their  position  or 
race.  The  business  of  the  board  to-day,  and 
of  the  local  authorities,  is  to  give  the  imiver- 
si  ties  schools  from  which  they  can  draw  apt 
scholars.  Mr.  Fisher  points  with  some  not 
unnatural  pride  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
2,663  boys  and  1,433  girls  in  England  alone 
taking  advanced  courses  in  secondary  schools. 
These  are  the  type  of  children  who  will  feed 
the  universities,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  advanced  courses  must  be  midtiplied 
everywhere  in  order  that  the  students  who 
go  up  should  go  well  prepared  for  advanced 
work.  It  is  time  that  the  universities  ceased 
from  doing  the  work  of  secondary  schools. 
Everything  really  turns  on  an  effective  system 
of  secondary  education.  Matthew  Arnold  was 
certainly  right  on  that  point,  and  it  is  with 
some  alarm  that  educationists  regard  the 
present  position  of  secondary  education  in 
England.  It  is  not  well  organized;  it  is  not 
an  organic  part  of  the  national  system;  it  is 
financed  in  a  fashion  that  does  not  make  for 
efficiency.  Until  there  is  a  block  grant  which 
includes  secondary  as  well  as  preparatory  edu- 
cation, England  will  not  secure  a  secondary 
grade  of  education  capable  of  feeding  the 
universities  with  the  most  competent  children 
of  the  country.  In  these  columns  we  have 
pressed  for  this  reform  for  years,  and  do  not 
doubt  that  it  will  eventually  be  secured.  At 
present  England  and  Wales  have  at  any  given 
moment  some  4,500  young  persons  taking  ad- 
vanced courses.  This  is  no  doubt  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  since  the  class  of  child  is 
new,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  for  melancholy 
reflection  when  it  is  rem^nbered  that  there 
are  6,000,000  children  at  school.    If  the  snp- 
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ply  of  scholars  fit  for  uniyersity  work  is  made 
secure  by  the  local  authorities  in  their  edu- 
cation sch^nes,  then  the  universities  will  be 
well  founded  despite  the  lack  of  pence  noted 
by  Mr.  Fisher.  He  hopes  that  ^' private 
munificence  will  help  to  supplement  the  in- 
creased but  still  comparatively  moderate 
grants  which  the  state  is  able  to  provide." 

Mr.  Fisher  has  some  fears  in  connection 
with  the  popidarizing  of  the  universities.  We 
have  nona  There  are  better  fish  in  the  sea 
than  ever  came  out  of  it  and  the  universities, 
in  drawing  on  the  almost  inexhaustible  sea  of 
talent  provided  by  the  English  people,  will 
find  the  research  specialists  for  whose  future 
Mr.  Fisher  pleads.  We  entirely  agree  that 
the  important  thing  is  for  the  spirit  of  re- 
search to  revivify  examinations.  Besearch  is 
essential  to  university  as  well  as  national  life, 
and  to-day  the  spirit  of  research  was  never 
more  active  in  academic  as  well  as  in  indusi- 
trial  fields.  Research  to-day,  in,  at  any  rate, 
science,  means  the  expenditure  of  money,  and 
it  is  that  fact  which  has  given  the  govem- 
'  ment  a  foothold,  somewhat  insecure,  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Mr.  Fisher  asks  that  each 
university  in  the  country  should  limit  itself 
to  some  special  field  of  research :  ''Every  uni- 
versity should  not  attempt  to  do  everything." 
It  is  feared  lest  there  should  be  overlapping 
and  waste  of  energy  as  well  as  money.  No 
doubt  there  may  with  advantage  be  under- 
standings between  universities  of  an  informal 
kind  as  to  particular  branches  of  special  re- 
search carried  on.  But  there  the  division  of 
functions  should  end.  The  division  would  be 
voluntary  and  natural,  not  a  division  en- 
forced from  without.  It  would  be  intolerable 
if  the  Board  of  Education  were  to  come  for- 
ward to  one  university  and  say,  ''We  can 
only  give  you  a  grant  if  you  agree  to  limit 
your  activity  to  this  field  or  that,"  and  so  go 
the  round  of  the  universities.  We  trust  that 
this  point  will  be  kept  in  view  at  all  the  uni- 
versities. We  have  more  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Fisher's  plea  that  the  imiversities  should  re- 
double their  efforts  for  the  supply  of  teachers 
in  secondary  and  continuation  schools  and  for 
the  influencing,  through  the  training  coll^;es 
and  by  means  of  special  courses,  the  teachers 


in  the  elementary  schools.  We  would  go 
farther  than  this  and  ask  for  steps  to  be 
taken  to  secure  men  and  women  with  degrees 
for  the  headships  of  the  greater  elementary 
schools  and  to  promote  exchanges  between  the 
staffs  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
thus  bringing  the  university  influence  directly 
to  bear  in  all  schools.  This  policy  would  be 
strengthened  if  all  training  colleges  were 
made  schools  of  a  imiversity.  All  these 
changes  are  coming,  though  Mr.  Fisher  has 
not  yet  foreshadowed  them. — The  Times  Edu- 
cational Supplement. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

The  principal  features  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  adopted  at  Salt  Lake  City  are  sum- 
marized in  the  N.  E.  A,  Bidletin  as  follows: 

1.  The  govermng  body  of  the  aeeociatioci  is  sow 
a  representative  assembly  instead  of  the  active 
members  present  at  the  annual  bosiness  meeting. 

2.  The  representative  aaeemlbly  is  composed  of 
delegates  elected  by  afiUiated  state  and  local  or- 
ganizations. Only  members  of  these  affiliated  or- 
ganisations who  are  also  active  members  of  ihe 
National  Education  Association  sie  eligible  to  be 
delegates  or  to  vote  for  the  election  of  delegatea. 
The  offieers  of  Idie  association,  inidading  life  and 
state  directors,  and  the  state  superintendent  or 
commissioner  of  education  of  each  state,  are  ex- 
ojftcio  delegates  to  the  representative  assembly. 

3.  Any  state  teachers'  association  may  affiliate 
and  thereby  become  a  state  unit  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  national  association.  The  annual  dues 
of  an  affiliated  state  association  are  $10  for  eaeb 
delegate  to  which  such  association  lAall  be  entitled 
in  the  representative  assembly,  with  a  mazimiiia 
of  one  hundred  dollars. 

4.  Any  local  teachers'  organization  may  affiliate 
and  thereby  become  a  local  unit  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  national  association.  The  annual  dues 
of  each  affiliated  local  association  are  $5. 

5.  When  a  state  or  local  association  affiliates 
with  the  national  association,  it  receives  a  certifi- 
cate of  membership,  or  charter,  which  is  worthy  of 
framing.  It  is  also  furnished  free  aU  the  publi- 
cations and  reports  of  the  association  as  soon  aa 
published,  and  is  entitled  to  the  active  assistanee 
and  support  of  the  national  assoeiation  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  such  affiliated  association 
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and  ita  memlbera,  and  is  privileged  to  eleot  dele- 
gates to  the  Bepreeentatiye  Assembly. 

6.  The  basis  of  representation  of  an  affiliated 
state  association  in  lihe  Representative  Assembly  is 
one  delegate  for  each  one  hundred  of  its  members, 
or  major  fraction  thereof,  who  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assodation,  up  to  five  hun- 
dred such  members,  and  thereafter  one  delegate 
for  eadi  five  hundred  members,  or  major  fraction 
thereof.  An  active  memtber  may  vote  for  the 
edeetion  of  delegates  in  his  state  association  and 
also  in  one  local  association. 

7.  The  basis  of  representation  of  an  afUiated 
local  association  in  the  Bepresentative  Assembly 
is  one  delegate  for  each  one  hundred  of  its  mem- 
bers, or  major  fraction  thereof,  who  are  active 
members  of  the  National  Association.  An  affili- 
ated local  association  must  have,  therefore,  at  least 
fifty-one  members  who  are  active  memibers  of  the 
National  Association  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  a 
delegate.  An  active  member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation who  belongs  to  several  affiliated  local  asso- 
eiations,  may  vote  for  the  election  of  delegates  in 
the  one  such  loeal  association  which  be  may  select. 

8.  All  delegates,  both  state  and  local,  have  equal 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  Bepresentative  As- 
sem/bly,  and  each  has  one  vote.  Provision  is  made 
for  alternates  but  not  for  vioting  by  proxy. 

,  0.  On  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association,  as  designated  in  the  printed 
program,  the  state  and  local  delegates  from  each 
state  will  meet  and  select  a  member  of  each  of  the 
important  committees  and  nominate  their  state  di- 
rector for  the  ensuing  year. 

10.  The  Bepresentative  Assembly  is  authorized 
to  recommend  some  equitable  plan  for  paying  the 
expenses  of  delegates.  Such  expenses  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  met  by  the  respective  affiliated 
state  and  local  associations  until  some  other  plan 
ahall  have  been  approved  by  the  Bepresentative 
Assembly  and  the  necessary  funds  provided 
therefor. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CALIFORNIA! 

Financially  crippled  by  causes  over  which 
it  has  no  control,  the  Universily  of  California 
is  suffering  from  a  crisis  that  affects  inune- 
diately  and  vitally  every  citizen  of  the  stata 
It  becomes  my  duty  to  acquaint  the  people 

1  Statement  to  the  people  of  California,  issued 
by  David  P.  Barrows,  president  of  the  University 
of  California. 


of  California  with  the  conditions  which  have 
caused  this  crisis  and  with  the  plan  for  raising 
funds  in  support  of  the  university  which  has 
been  proposed  to  meet  it. 

In  1010,  the  university  had  3,800  students. 
The  number  at  Berkeley  has  now  increased 
200  per  cent,  making  the  university  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest^  university  in 
America.  In  addition,  the  1,800  students  of 
the  southern  branch  at  Lee  Angeles,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  professional  colleges  in  San 
Francisco,  of  the  farm  school,  of  university 
and  agricultural  extension  courses,  have  grown 
more  in  numbers  since  1910  than  have  the 
students  at  Berkel^.  In  extension  courses 
alone,  short  courses  excluded,  the  enrollment 
has  mounted  to  15,000. 

The  university's  equipment  has  not  been 
added  to  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  students.  Class  rooms  avail- 
able for  general  use  have  increased  only  20 
per  cent.  This  20  per  cent,  increase  must 
care  for  the  200  per  cent,  increase  in  students. 
This  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  over- 
crowded classes  which  are  at  present  a  dis- 
credit to  the  institution.  Classes,  in  fact,  are 
so  large,  rooms  so  inadequate,  teachers  so  few, 
that  our  high  standards  can  not  longer  be 
maintained. 

The  university  needs  buildings  for  the  sci- 
ences, for  the  schools  of  education  and  of  com- 
merce; it  needs  dormitories;  it  needs  money 
so  that  the  college  of  agriculture  can  continue 
the  work  of  its  experts  throughout  the  state. 
Last  year  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  agri- 
cultural staff  was  lost  because  of  the  inade- 
quate facilities  and  compensation.  The  uni- 
versity needs  laboratories  and  classrooms  that 
will  make  good  teaching  and  investigation 
possible.  The  university  must  be  furnished 
with  power  to  attract  the  distinguished  leaders 
necessary  to  establish  our  own  welfare  and 
impress  the  influence  of  California  upon  the 
west  and  upon  the  world.  Never  has  the 
world  so  needed  the  services  of  leaders  of 
knowledge  and  of  moral  conviction.  Once 
here  they  must  be  held.  Professors  of  agri- 
culture, medicine,  engineering,  education, 
architecture,  psychology,  commerce,  and  other 
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practical  braDches*  come  to  their  highest 
worth  only  after  years  of  service.  New  men, 
rapidly  succeeding  one  another,  can  not  learn 
California. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  meet  this  crisis?  It 
is  obvious  that  we  must  aim  at  three  broad 
principles:  (1)  We  must  give  our  university 
an  assured  future;  (2)  We  must  keep  the 
control  of  the  university  in  the  hands  of  the 
people;  (3)  We  must  maintain  the  ideal  of 
free  higher  education  for  which  California 
has  stood  for  fifty  consecutive  years. 

Any  plan  meeting  these  three  comprehen- 
sive aims  must  of  necessity  be  a  permanent 
plan,  carefully  laid  down  and  adhered  to 
through  a  period  of  years;  must  be  a  plan 
which  assures  the  university  a  definite,  fixed 
minimum  income  so  that  its  development 
will  be  systematic,  business-like,  and  consist- 
ent. We  must  look  forward  not  to  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  funds  which  are  raised 
in  support  of  the  university — although  pres- 
ent conditions  make  necessary  increase  in 
these  funds — ^but  rather  to  conserving  care- 
fully, through  a  logical  and  permanent  and 
well-ordered  plan  of  development,  such  funds 
as  are  given  to  us.  We  must  look  far  ahead 
into  the  future;  we  must  build  dormitories, 
provide  classrooms,  carry  on  important  in- 
vestigations touching  the  varied  interests  of 
the  state.  This  can  not  be  done  if  the  uni- 
versity must,  as  at  the  present,  reshape  each 
two-year  x)eriod  its  plans  for  progrress  and 
service,  uncertain  from  one  period  to  the  next 
as  to  the  appropriation  it  can  depend  upon. 

Amendment  12,  which  will  be  voted  upon 
by  the  people  of  California  on  November  2, 
provides  a  means  whereby  a  fixed  and  definite 
income  will  be  assured  the  university  through 
the  years,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the 
control  of  the  university,  where  it  properly 
belongs,  in  the  hands  of  the  people  through 
their  state  legislature.  Under  the  constitu- 
tion, the  state  legislature  would  have  the  right 
to  investigate  at  any  moment  through  its  com- 
mittees the  expenditures  imder  Amendment  12 
by  the  university,  just  as  it  has  the  right  to 
investigate  the  expenditure  of  funds  by  any 
oth^r  state  institution. 


It  is  clear  that  any  amendment  designed  to 
carry  out  purposes  of  such  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance will  appear,  to  some,  to  have  defects; 
it  is  clear  that  those  not  fully  acquainted 
with  these  purposes  may,  at  the  outset^  raise 
objections.  This  makes  it  only  the  more 
necessary  that  we  consider  the  measure  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  broad  and  constructive 
good  it  accomplishes.  Three  solutions  appear 
possible  in  the  present  crisis:  (1)  The  uni- 
versity's services  can  be  so  enfeebled  as  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  an  uncertain  and 
sporadic  income;  (2)  tuition  can  be  charged; 
(3)  a  permanent  progressive  plan,  providing 
for  a  steady  income  proportionate  to  the 
wealth  of  the  state,  can  be  adopted.  It  is 
this  last  plan,  embodied  in  Amendment  12, 
which  conserves  the  ideals  of  the  people  of 
the  state  in  providing  for  a  great,  democratic 
and  free  institution. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH   AND 
STATISTICS 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  A.B.  DEGREE 

IN   REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITIES  AND   COLLEGES 

I.   DEFINITION   OF   THE   PROBLEM 

Briefly  stated,  our  problem  is  to  discover 
what  present  practise  is  in  American  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  the  matter  of  require- 
ments for  the  A.B.  degree.  Some  of  the 
questions  in  point  are:  what  proportion  of 
the  curriculum  is  given  over  to  prescribed 
subjects;  what  imrt  to  major  and  minor  work; 
what  proportion  to  free  electives.  Further, 
we  are  interested  in  learning  what  is  the 
average  number  of  hours  of  credit  required 
for  graduation;  how  many  hours  are  required 
in  the  following  subjects — ^English  composi- 
tion and  literature,  foreign  languages  (ancient 
and  modem);  mathematics;  natural  science; 
the  social  sciences;  philosophy;  psychology; 
physical  education  and  allied  work;  Bible  and 
biblical  literature;  and  public  speaking.  Our 
problem  involves  also  the  question  whether  or 
not  requirements  differ  markedly  in  state  in- 
stitutions and  privately  endowed  organisa- 
tions. Then,  too,  we  should  inquire  whether 
the  privately  endowed  coeducational,  men's, 
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and  women's  institutions  are  characteristic- 
ally different  in  their  requirements  for  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degrea  Further,  is  present 
practise  different  in  different  sections  of  the 
country?    If  so,  how? 

n.  THE   METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE  AND   SOURCE 
OF  DATA 

Obviously,  the  limitations  of  time  and 
ayailable  information  would  preclude  investi- 
gating all  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States.  Some  method  there- 
fore had  to  be  determined  upon  by  which  the 
representative  institutions  could  be  chosen. 
Seven  criteria  were  set  up  in  the  choice  of 
the  typical  universities  and  colleges.  The 
eighty-eight  institutions  finally  included  in 
the  study  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  first,  the  list  of 
accepted  schools  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  was  con- 
sulted; second,  note  was  made  of  the  institu- 
tions appearing  in  President  G^rge  £.  Mac- 
Lean's  report  on  '^  Present  Standards  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  United  States" 
(Bulletin  1913,  No.  4,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C);  third, 
general  reputation  and  age  of  the  institutions 
were  taken  into  account;  fourth,  only  those 
universities  and  coUeges  that  offer  general 
work  for  the  A.B.  degree  were  chosen,  thus 
eliminating  those  which  train  for  particular 
professions  in  the  church  or  church  schools; 
fifth,  no  institutions  were  selected  for  study 
which  are  intended  for  the  training  of  any 
particular  race;  sixth,  care  was  taken  that  all 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  were 
represented;  and  seventh,  a  leading  state  in* 
stitution  was  chosen  for  each  stata^ 

The  evidence  in  the  case  was  secured  by 
first-hand  examination  of  the  catalogues  of 
the  institutions  themselves.  Effort  was  made 
consistently  to  use  circulars  that  did  not  date 
farther  back  than  the  academic  year  1918- 
1919,  and  in  as  many  instances  as  possible  to 

^Beoaiue  of  lack  of  information  it  was  found 
necessary  to  omit  from  final  tabulation  the  Uni- 
▼eraity  of  Georgia  and  the  University  of  New 
Mezieo. 


consult  the  editions  for  1919-1920.  Nearly 
all  of  the  data  tabulated  were  secured  from 
announcements  within  these  dates.  In  the 
gathering;  of  the  evidence  all  attention  was  of 
course  centered  upon  the  requirements  for  the 
A.B.  degree.  Only  information  coming  under 
that  head  was  considered.  The  problem  of 
comparing  the  requir^nents  for  this  degree 
with  those  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
philosophy  and  bachelor  of  science  is  quite 
another  one  and  one  needing  careful  investi- 
gation. It  should  be  noted  here,  however, 
that  fifty-one  of  the  eighty-eight  institutions 
under  survey  do  offer  other  undergraduate, 
academic  degrees  than  the  bachelor  of  arts 


In  order  to  make  all  the  institutions  com- 
parable the  same  basic  unit  of  credit  was 
adopted  and  in  those  cases  where  different 
units  were  employed  by  the  institutions  care 
was  taken  to  translate  them  into  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  adopted  basic  unit  The  unit  of 
credit  adopted  was  the  '^  semester  hour."  A 
semester  hour  is  one  hour  of  classroom  work 
a  week,  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  a 
week,  pursued  for  one  semester  or  eighteen 


m.  THE  FINDINQS 

The  present  study  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  section  being  concerned  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  requirements  cf  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  for  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  based  on  a  classification  of  the  insti- 
tutions according  to  source  of  supi)ort  and 
sex  of  student  admitted,  the  second  part  deal- 
ing with  the  same  problem  except  that  the 
institutions  are  classified  according  to  g^- 
graphical  location. 

Before  going  ojx  to  discuss  the  first  section 
of  our  study  we  digress  here  to  present  a  con- 
densed summary  of  the  average  number  of 
semester  hours  required  in  the  various  sub- 
jects for  all  the  institutions  studied.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  central  tendency 
for  all  the  eighty-eight  universities  and  col- 
leges and  so  becomes  the  standard  in  this 
study  for  comparing  the  situation  in  single 
cases  or  groups  of  cases  with  the  prevailing 
tendency  in  the  institutions  under  review. 
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TABLE  I 

Average  {for  all  the  InaiiiutionB  Stvdied)  Nwn- 

her  of  Semester  Hours  Presoribed  in  the 

Various  Subjects  and  Types  of 

Bequirements 

Av.  No. 
Stai.  ECn. 

Hours  required  for  graduation 121 

English  rhetoric  and  composition 6.12 

EngMsh  literature 6.3 

English  (as  group)    10.2 

English  rhetoric  and  composition  and  litera- 
ture (total  requirements  in  English)  ....  9 

PubHc  speaking   3.29 

Ancient  languages    . . ; 11 

Modem  foreign  languages  10 

Foreign  languages  (total  requirements)...  15 

Mathematics  6.8 

Science,  natural 9.5 

Social  science    8 

Philosophy    4.9 

Psychology  4.6 

Physical  education  4.9 

Bible  and  Biblical  literature 5.8 

Specific  requirements  56.3 

Percentage  specific  requirements  are  of  en- 
entire  curriculum — 45.1  per  cent.s 

M«ijor  and  minor  work 31.7 

Percentage  major  and  minor  work  ia  of  en- 
tire curriculum — 25.5  per  eaat.^ 

Free  electives 38.9 

Percentage  free  electives  are  of  entire  cur- 
riculum— 31.4  x>er  cent.^ 

A.  Higher  Institutions  Classified  According 

to  Source  of  Support  and  Sex  of  Student 
Admitted 

In  the  first  section  of  this  study  the  follow- 
ing four  groups  of  institutions  are  recognized : 
state  universities;  privately  endowed  coedu- 
cational institutions;  privately  endowed  men's 
universities  and  colleges;  and  privately  en- 
dowed wo-men's  colleges.  The  i)articular  in- 
stitutions included  in  each  of  these  four 
groups  are  listed  below. 

State  Universities — 36:  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minne- 

2  It  is  recognized  that  the  summation  of  the 
items  in  this  last  group  does  not  make  unity.  It 
does  reveal  roughly  wbat  part  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  hours  required  for  graduation  is  given  over 
to  specific  requirements  etc. 


sota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  State 
University,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Washington  State  College,  University  of 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Private  Coeducational  Institutions — ^24: 
Beloit  Collie,  Berea  College,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Carleton  College,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Colorado  College,  Columbia  University, 
Cornell  University,  Drury  College,  Fair- 
mount  College,  Orinnell  College,  Hillsdale 
College,  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  Univ^sity, 
Oberlin  Collie,  University  of  Omaha,  Pacific 
University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pied- 
mont College,  Pomona  College,  Heed  College, 
Tulane  University,  Valparaiso  University, 
Vanderbilt  University,  Yankton  College. 

Privately  Endowed  Men's  Instituiions. — ^13: 
Amherst  Collie,  Bowdoin  College,  Centre 
University  of  Kentucky,  Colgate  University, 
Dartmouth  College,  EEarvard  Univereity,  How- 
ard College,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
L^igh  University,  Princeton  University, 
Rutgers  College,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Yale  University. 

Privately  Endowed  Women's  InstUuiions — 
15 :  Adelbert  College  for  Women,  Agnes  Soott 
College,  Barnard  College,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Goucher  College,  Gk^ensboro  College,  Lake 
Erie  College,  Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Mount  Holyoke,  Newcomb  Memorial  College^ 
Radclifife  College,  Smith  College,  Vassar  Col- 
lege,  Wellesley  College,  Western  College  for 
Women. 

Average  Number  of  Semester  Hours  Be- 
quired  for  Graduation, — The  findings  of  (liis 
study  would  indicate  that  the  men's  institu- 
tions rank  first  in  the  average  nun^>Qr  of 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation,  the 
number  being  125  semester  houra  State  uni- 
versities hold  second  place  with  128.6  semester 
hours;  private  coeducational  institutions  rank 
third  with  123.3  semester  hours,  and  women's 
institutions  stand  last  with  121.9  semester 
hours. 

Requirements  in  English, — ^Practically  every 
one  of  the  institutions  requires  English  in  one 
way  or  another.     Of  those  state  universities 
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which  definitely  separate  oomposition  and  lit- 
erature in  their  requirements,  thirteen  require 
only  composition,  while  nine  others  require 
literature  as  well  as  composition.  The  seven 
state  institutions  which  specifically  call  for 
English  literature  prescribe  composition  as 
welL  Among  the  coeducational  universities 
and  colleges,  privately  eupported,  tem  require 
only  composition,  while  seven  more  prescribe 
literature  and  composition.  Only  two  each  of 
the  men's  and  women's  institutions  require 
literature  specifically  as  wdl  as  composition. 
In  the  total  amounts  of  English  required  by  all 
the  institutions  the  women's  colleges  require 
most,  private  coeducational  institutions  are 
second,  state  universities,  third*  and  women's 
colleges  and  universities,  fourth. 

Beguirements  in  Public  Bpeahing. — ^Regard- 
less of  the  type  of  institution,  public  speaking 
gains  but  little  attention  as  a  prescribed  sub- 
ject State  universities  require  the  largest 
number  of  hours.  Only  nine  (or  1  per  cent) 
of  the  eighty-eight  institutions  lay  down  a 
specific  requirement  in  public  crpeaking  and 
give  credit  for  it 

Requirements  in  Foreign  Languages, — ^Work 
in  foreign  languages  is  practically  a  universal 
requirement  In  34  (or  27  per  cent.)  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  under  survey  ancient 
language  is  specifically  prescribed.  There  are 
only  two  institutions  in  which  Qreek  is  defi- 
nitely required  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Twenty- 
six  of  the  eighty-eight  (or  29  per  cent)  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  studied  prescribe 
modem  foreign  languages.  For  the  majority 
of  the  institutions  the  requirement  in  foreign 
languages  is  a  floating  one^  i,  e,,  the  required 
credits  are  spread  over  ancient  and  modem 
foreign  languages  as  a  group,  no  definite  pre- 
scription being  made  as  to  the  number  of  se- 
mester hours  to  be  selected  in  either  field.  The 
men's  institutions  tend  toward  requiring  the 
hugest  amount  of  work  in  foreign  languages. 
In  seven  of  the  eigbty-eight  tmiyersities  and 
colleges  (or  8  per  cent.)  no  absolute  require- 
ments in  foreign  languages  are  set  down  in  the 
catalogues.  Some  institutions  aHow  options 
between  foreign  languages  and  other  subjects, 
such  as  mathematics,  natural  science,  ancient 
history  and  literature. 


Requiremente  in  Maihemaiics. — Thirty-four 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  require  mathe- 
matics specifically;  in  22  per  cent  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  options  between  mathe- 
matics and  other  siibjects  are  permitted. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  institutions  treat 
mathematics  as  a  group  requirement'  Eight- 
een per  cent  lay  down  no  definite  requirement 
The  women's  institutions  rank  first  in  per- 
centage requiring  mathematics  specifically 
(53  per  cent).  The  men's  institutions  hold 
last  place  in  this  respect  (28  per  cent). 

Requirements  in  Natural  Science, — "Hbtb 
we  find  the  following  to  be  true:  55  per  cent, 
of  the  eighty-eight  universities  and  colleges 
definitely  prescribe  natural  science;  in  13  per 
cent  of  the  cases  it  is  optional;  22  per  cent  of 
the  institutions  consider  natural  science  as  a 
group  requirement;  10  per  cent,  make  no  re- 
qidrement.  In  this  subject  also  the  wom- 
en's institutions  lead  in  specifically  requiring 
work,  while  the  men's  universities  and  col- 
leges are  again  in  last  place. 

Requirements  in  Social  Science, — Fifty- 
seven  per  cent.,  or  a  clear  majority  of  the  in- 
stitutions, lay  down  a  specific  requirement  in 
social  science.  In  11  per  cent,  of  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  this  siibject  is  made  optionaL 
Sixteen  per  cent  of  them  put  social  science 
into  the  curriculum  as  a  group  requirement. 
Fifteen  per  cent,  have  no  definite  requirement. 
It  must  be  noted  again  that  in  this  subject 
also  the  women's  institutions  rank  first  in 
definitely  prescribing  work. 

Requirements,  in  Philosophy  and  Psychol- 
ogy'— ^In  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  psychol- 
ogy the  tendency  appears  to  be  toward  no  re- 
quirement Practise  is  somewhat  evenly  di- 
vided over  the  four  possible  degrees  of  require- 
ment; i,  e,,  specifically  prescribed,  25  x>er  cent ; 
optional,  18  per  cent.;  group  requirement,  25 
per  cent;  no  requirement,  31  per  cent.  The 
greatest  percentage  of  institutions  requiring 

sBj  "group  requirement"  is  meant  that  prac- 
tise, followed  in  very  many  institutions,  of  pre- 
scribing a  definite  amount  of  work  in  a  certain 
department  or  group  of  subjects,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, social  science,  foreign  languages,  natural 
science,  without  indicating  what  courses  must  be 
taken  in  tiie  field  concerned. 
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pHiloeophy  and  psychology  again  falls  to  the 
women's  colleges.  The  privately  supported  co- 
educational institutions  are  a  close  second, 
however. 

Requirements  in  Physical  Education. — The 
state  universities  lead  all  other  classes  of  in- 
stitutions in  the  requiring  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  in  giving  credit  for  it.  Fifty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  state  universities  under  survey 
give  credit,  while  their  nearest  competitor,  the 
men's  institutions,  prescribe  physical  educa- 
tion and  allow  credit  in  thirty-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  cases.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  women's  colleges  lead  in  laying  down  no 
requirement.  The  universities  and  ooUeges  as 
a  whole  are  albout  evenly  divided  in  the  mat- 
ter of  giving  credit  and  withholding  credit  for 
prescri'bed  work  in  physical  education,  41  per 
cent,  allowing  credit  and  39  per  cent,  not  al- 
lowing it 

Requirements  in  Bible  and  Biblical  Litera- 
ture.— Only  20  per  cent,  of  the  institutions 
studied  definitely  make  Bible  or  biblical  lit- 
erature a  reqidrement.  Of  those  that  do  pre- 
scribe this  subject  39  per  cent,  are  so-called 
denominational  colleges.  The  women's  insti- 
tutions and  privately  supported  coeducational 
institutions  lead  in  the  p^centage  of  univer- 
sities and  coUege^^  demanding  work  in  Bible. 

Summarization  of  General  Types  of  Re- 
quirements,— State  \miversities  and  the  pri- 
vate coeducational  institutions  tend  to  pre- 
scribe fewer  hours  than  the  average  in  specific 
requirements,  while  the  men's  and  women's  in- 
stitutions exceed  the  average.  In  major  and 
minor  work  the  men's  and  women's  institutions 
call  for  less  work  than  the  average.  The  state 
universities  and  coeducational  institutions 
prescribe  more.  The  students  in  the  coedu- 
cational universities  and  colleges  and  men's 
institutions  are  more  likely  to  have  greater 
freedom  i;i  the  selection  of  free  elective  studies. 

B.  Hipher  Institutions  Classified  According 
/  to  Geographical  Location 
In  this  second  section  of  the  present  study 
the  eighty-eight  universities  and  colleges  are 
divided  into  the  four  foUowii^  geographical 
groups : 


Eastern — ^28:  Amherst  College,  Barnard 
College,  Bowdoin  College,  Brown  University, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Colgate  University,  Co- 
lumbia University,  Cornell  University,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Harvard  University,  Lehigh 
University,  University  of  Maine,  Mount  Hol- 
yoke,  Fenn^lvania  State  CoUege^  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton  University,  Kad- 
cliffe  College,  Butgers  CoUege,  Smith  College, 
Vassar  College,  University  of  Vermont,  Wel- 
lesley  College,  Yale  University. 

Southern — ^22 :  Agnes  Scott  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  University  of  Arkaneas, 
Berea  College,  Centre  University  of  Kentucky, 
University  of  Florida,  Goucher  College,  Greens- 
boro College,  Howard  CoUege,  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Newcomb  Memorial  CoUege,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Pied- 
mont CoUege,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
University  of  Tennessee,  University  of  Texas, 
Tulane  University,  Vanderbilt  University, 
University  of  Virginia,  University  of  West 
Virginia. 

Central — 28:  Adelbert  CoUege  for  Women, 
Beloit  College,  Carleton  CoUege,  University  of 
Chicago,  Drury  CoUege,  Fairmount  College^ 
GrinneU  College,  Hillsdale  CoUege,  University 
of  Illinois,  University  of  Indiana,  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  University  of  Kansas^  Lake 
Erie  CoUege,  University  of  Michigan,  Mil- 
waukee^Downer  CoUege,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, University  of  Missouri,  University  of 
Nebraska,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Ober- 
lin  CoUege,  Ohio  State  University,  University 
of  Omaha,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Val- 
paraiso University,  Western  CoUege  for 
Women,  Western  Beserve  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Yankton  CoUege. 

Western — 16:  University  of  Arizona,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Colorado  CoUege,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  University  of  Idaho, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  University 
of  Montana,  University  of  Nevada,  University 
of  Oregon,  Pacific  University,  Pomona  Col- 
lege, Beed  CoUege,  University  of  Utah,  State 
College  of  Washington,  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Average  Number  of  Semester  Hours  Re- 
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quired  for  Qraduatum. — The  present  study 
shows  that  the  institutions  in  the  central  gtov:p 
of  the  states  come  closest  to  the  average  for  all 
the  institutions  in  the  number  of  semester 
hours  required  for  graduation  (121  semester 
hours).  The  southern^  eastern  and  western 
universities  and  colleges  tend  to  require  more 
than  the  average,  particularly  the  southern 
and  eastern. 

Requirements  in  English, — There  is  a 
marked  tendency  for  the  institutions  in  the 
east  and  south  to  require  more  English  for 
graduation  than  is  the  case  in  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  central  and  western  states. 
Further,  the  eastern  and  southern  institutions 
prescribe  more  semester  hours  in  this  euJbject 
than  all  the  institutions  do  on  the  average. 
We  learn  also  that  most  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  universities  and  colleges  require  both 
oomposition  and  literature,  while  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  central  division  tend  toward 
prescribing  only  composition.  The  western  in- 
stitutions present  a  mixed  situation,  some  re- 
quiring just  "  English/'  some  others  only  com- 
position, andi  some  both  composition  and 
literature. 

Requirements  in  Public  Speaking. — Among 
the  few  institutions  which  make  any  sort  of 
requirement  in  public  speaking  the  eastern 
universities  and  colleges  lead  so  far  as  num- 
bers are  concerned, — two  prescribing  it  spe- 
cifically and  giving  book-credit  for  it  and 
three  requiring  work  in  this  subject,  but  al- 
lowing no  book-credit 

Requirements  in  Foreign  Languages. — 
Whether  we  inquire  which  section  of  the  coun- 
try requires  on  the  average  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  for  graduation  in  ancient 
languages,  or  in  modern  foreign  languages,  or 
in  foreign  languages  as  a  whole,  the  answer  is 
the  southern  institutions.  Further,  their  re- 
quirements are  above  the  average  for  all  the 
institutions  under  survey.  In  the  number  of 
semester  hours  prescribed  in  modern  foreign 
languages  the  western  institutions  stand  sec- 
ond, also  above  the  average,  while  the  eastern 
and  central  universities  and  colleges  follow. 
Their  requirements  are  below  the  average. 
However,  when  we  consider  the  total  numbr 


of  semester  hours  prescribed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages as  a  whole  the  eastern  institutions 
rank  second  and  require  very  dose  to  the  aver- 
age number  of  semester  hours.  In  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  east  there  is  a  very  noticeable 
practise  of  requiring  ancient  and  modern  for- 
eign languages  specifically,  while  in  the  three 
other  sections  the  group  requirement  is  the 
more  common  practise.  This  means  that  the 
student  in  the  south,  central  part,  and  west 
has  greater  liiberty  in  the  kind  of  foreign  lan- 
guages he  shall  study. 

Requirements  in  Mathematics,  Natural  Sci- 
ence, Social  Science,  Philosophy  and  Psychol- 
ogy.— ^Institutions  of  the  south  and  east  lead 
in  the  percentage  of  universities  and  colleges 
definitely  requiring  mathematics  and  philos- 
ophy and  psychology.  In  the  field  of  natural 
science  the  south  holds  first  place  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  subject  is  specifically 
prescribed.  In  social  science  institutions  of 
the  south,  east  and  central  sections  stand  at 
the  top  of  the  list  in  definitely  requiring  work. 
However,  when  one  considers  not  the  per- 
centage of  imiversities  and  colleges  in  any 
geographical  group  requiring  work  in  social 
science,  but  the  actual  average  number  of  pre- 
scribed semester  hours,  the  institutions  in  the 
western  states  lead,  those  of  the  central  and 
eastern  sections  are  tied  for  second  place,  and 
those  of  the  southern  states  are  at  the  bottom. 
Much  of  the  same  kind  of  situation  exists  for 
philosophy  and  p?ychology  as  was  found  in 
the  case  of  social  science.  That  is,  the  south- 
em  and  western  universities  and  colleges  tend 
to  rank  last  and  first  respectively  in  the  aver- 
age number  of  semester  hours  prescribed,  but 
in  the  percentage  of  institutions  of  different 
sections  requiring  i>hilo8ophy  and  psychology 
the  order  is  practically  reversed. 

Requirements  in  Physical  Education. — ^By 
a  considerable  margin  the  institutions  of  the 
western  and  eouthem  sections  lead  in  requir- 
ing physical  education  and  in  granting  credit 
for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral institutions  stand  fii«t  in  not  laying  down 
any  requirement.  These  two  sections  men- 
tioned kst  rank  first  also  in  requiring  work  in 
this  field,  but  give  no  book-credit. 
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Requirements  in  Bible  and  Biblical  Litera- 
ture,— So  far  ae  number  of  aemester  hours  is 
concerned  the  largest  requirement  is  in  the 
in&rtitutions  of  (the  eas^.  One  must  remember, 
however,  that  only  a  small  number  of  eastern 
institutions  make  any  requirement  Further- 
more, this  subject  is  prescribed  in  the  eastern 
seotion  only  by  women's  colleges.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  east  and  south  require  more 
than  the  average  number  of  hours,  while  those 
of  the  central  pait  and  west  require  less  than 
the  average.  The  lead  of  the  institutions  of 
the  southern  and  central  parts  pf  the  country 
in  the  percenitage  of  uiiiversities  and  colleges 
prescribing  Bible  is  very  marked.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  eastern  and  western  institutions  lay  down 
definite  requirements. 

.  Summarization  of  Oeneral  Types  of  Re- 
quirements,— ^For  the  curriculum  as  a  whole, 
southern  and  eastern  universities  and  colleges 
prescribe  more  specific  requirements  than  does 
the  average  institution.  Further,  the  south 
allows  less  than  the  average  number  of  free 
electives,  while  institutions  in  the  other  sec- 
tions permit  more  free  electives  than  the  aver- 
age. Major  and  minor  work,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  semester  hours  required,  does  not 
hold  as  large  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
southern  institutions  as  it  does  elsewhere. 

IV.  FINAL  SUMMARY 

The  practise  of  organizing  (the  departments 
of  instruction  into  groups  of  related  depart- 
ments and  then  setting  up  a  specific  amount  of 


work  in  these  groups  is  very  common.  The 
philosophy  lying  back  of  this  system  of  dis- 
tribution group  requirement  is  of  course  the 
desire  to  compel  the  studemt  to  orient  himself 
in  widely  different  fields. 
•  On  the  other  hand,  present-day  curricula  of 
universities  and  colleges  universally  provide 
for  concentration  work.  It  is  deemed  advis* 
able  to  insure  the  students'  becoming  thor- 
oughly acquainted  in  at  least  one  branch  of 
knowledge.  To  this  end  institutions  of  higher 
learning  require  that  a  certain  number  of 
hours  be  spent  in  work  in  a  special  field. 
Some  demand  that  the  specialization  be  in  only 
one  department,  while  others  require  work  in 
related  departments  also. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  institutions  studied 
prescribe  that  approximately  45  per  cent,  of 
their  curricula  shall  be  made  up  of  definite 
requirements,  (that  about  25  per  cent  shall  be 
given  over  to  major  and  minor  work,  and  that 
the  remaining  portion,  approximately  30  per 
cent.,  constitute  free  electives.  While  there 
are  somewhat  wide  deviations  from  this  aver- 
age, there  are  cases  which  do  not  show  very 
wide  deviations.  The  above  percentages  may 
serve  well  as  a  measure  of  the  central  tendency 
for  all  the  institutions  under  review  and  as  a 
norm  with  which  to  compare  single  cases  or 
olasses  of  universities  and  colleges. 

By  way  of  final  summary  the  following  table 
is  given. 

J.   A.   HUMPHBBTS 

Principal  or  thb  Junior  High  School, 
WiNNBTKA,  Illinois 


TABLE  n 
Deviations,  from  the  Averages  for  all  the  Insti  tutions,  in  the  Various  Types  of  Bequirements 


No.  Hn.  Spe- 
olfloftlly  Rea<L 

Per  Cent.  Spe- 

clflell«QS.  are 

Of  Whole  Cur- 

rleultiin 

no.  Hn.  OWea 

Oyer  to  Major 

andMlnon 

Per  Cent.  Major 
and  Mlnon  are 
of  Whole  Cur- 
riculum 

NO.  Hn.  Free 
Eleotlvee 

Per  Cent.  Free 

EleoUvee  are  of 

WbolcCnr- 

rteulum 

State  univeraities 

Private  coeducation 

Men's  institutions 

Women's  institutions 

EafFtem 

-  .1 

-  3.3 
+   5.3 
-f   2.7 
-f-    2.8 
+  13.1 

-  9.3 

-  6.25 

-    .2 
-2.4 
+  2.1 
+  8.1 
+  1.9 
+  9.4 
-6.4 
-4.8 

+    .6 
+    .2 

-  .2 
-1.7 

-  .7 
-3.2 
+  2.6 

-  .2 

+    .4 
+    .5 

-  .1 
-1.0 

-  .9 
-3.1 
+  2.8 

0 

-2.2 
+  6.3 
+  2.9 
-3.4 
+  6.4 
-4.8 
+  2.6 
+  2.75 

-1.6 
+  4.2 
+  1.6 
-2.4 
—    .4 

Southern 

—  4.4 

Central 

+  2.7 
+  2.8 

Western 
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THE  SCHOOL  AS  AN  AGENCY  IN 

PREVENTING  SOCIAL 

LIABILITIES^ 

Shaixi  I  apologize  for  the  title  of  my 
paper! 

Some  may  regard  it  a  rather  presump- 
tuous procedure  to  attemipt  to  include  in 
a  broad  program  of  education  more  flian 
merely  teaching  that  which  is  definitely 
prescribed  in  the  average  course  of  study. 
There  still  remain  in  this  country  a  few 
squint-eyed  educators  who  insist  that  our 
public  elementary  school  program  should 
be  one  limited  entirely  to  children  who  are 
normal-minded,  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen,  and  that  our  only  concern 
should  be  to  teach  them  readin',  writin', 
and  arithmetic,  and  possibly,  if  you  insist 
upon  it,  a  superficial  introduotion  into 
civics  and  citizenship.  Any  tendency  to 
mould  our  educational  systems  to  func- 
tion more  profoundly  and  widely  is 
decried  as  revolutionary  and  consequently 
as  undesirable.  The  longer  I  study  the 
needs  of  children  requiring  special  care 
the  greater  appears  the  importance  of  the 
public  schools  as  the  first  relay-station 
where  potential  defectives  of  all  descrip- 
tions, ph3^ical,  mental,  educational  and 
social  may  be  recognized  and  where  treat- 
ment may  be  begun.  Yet  we  go  on  non- 
chalantly expecting  problems  of  individual 
maladaption  to  be  suddenly  solved  by  our 
police,  the  courts  and  public  institutions 
after  the  potential  deficiency  has  blossomed 
forth  into  either  a  definite  social  menace 
or  a  distinct  social  liability. 

1  Paper  read  before  the  Annual  Gonf erenee  of 
the  Oregon  Social  Workers  Assoeiation,  Portland, 
Oregon,  June  29,  1020. 


Educationally  speaking — what  is  the 
challenge  of  our  times  f 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion which  confronts  us  let  me  cite  you  a 
few  facts  of  most  fundamental  importance : 

1.  Two  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school 
age  are  feeble-minded.  In.  other  words 
about  500,000  children  who  are  now  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  will,  when  they 
become  men  and  women  of  years,  be  unable 
to  manage  themselves  or  their  affairs  with 
ordinary  prudence,  and  will  become  either 
an  asset  or  a  tremendous  liabilily  depend- 
ing upon  the  education  and  training  which 
we  are  now  extending  to  them. 

2.  Of  these  500,000  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, only  8,000  are  receiving  infiftruction 
as  inmates  of  state  institutioms  for  the 
feeble-minded,  another  600  as  inmates  of 
private  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 
only  19,000  as  pupils  of  public  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  country.  In  other 
words  we  are  now  providing  specialized 
educaition  for  only  28,000  feeble-minded,  or 
for  7  per  cent,  out  of  a  possible  total  of 
400,000  educable  feeble-minded. 

3.  Seven  million  children  annually  re- 
peat their  grades.  In  terms  of  financial 
waaftage,  the  annual  per  capita  cost  per 
pupil  in  attendance  being  $50,  we  are  an- 
nually wafifting  350  million  dollars  in  re- 
peated instruction.  This  amount  is  over 
40  per  cenit.  of  the  total  amount  spent  on 
instruction  in  this  country. 

4.  Out  of  100  pupils  who  begin  school, 
only  58  reach  the  eighth  grade,  only  82  the 
first  year  of  high  school  and  only  13  will 
graduate  from  a  four-year  high-school 
course. 
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!  5.  The  average  edueation  of  oxir  Ameri- 
can citizenry  does  not  exceed  the  sixth 
jgrade  of  our  public  elementary  schools. 

6.  Five  million  children  of  school  age  in 
this  country  are  nott  enrolled  in  any  educa- 
tional institution,  public,  private  or  pa- 
rochial. 

I  7.  Sixty-four  thousand  children,  five  to 
eighteen  years  inclusive,  in  this  country  are 
inmates  of  industrial  training  schools  for 
delinquents.  This  number  is  two  'tenths  of 
1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  chil- 
dren at  these  ages. 

:  8.  It  may  safely  be  estimated  that  560,- 
000  or  2  per  cent,  of  children  appear  an- 
nually before  a  court  handling  juvenile 
eases  for  delinquency  or  dependency. 
,  9.  Two  per  cent.,  or  500,000  of  all  chil- 
dren between  ithe  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
are  destined,  when  they  became  men  and 
women  of  years,  to  find  themselves  either 
in  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  in  private 
mental  sanatoria,  or  under  the  care  of  spe- 
cialists in  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 
.  10.  Five  per  cent,  of  our  school  children 
present  symptoms  which  point  definitely  to 
a  lack  of  mental  balance,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  psychosis  or  a  neurosis. 

11.  Two  per  cent.,  or  about  500,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  are  happily  endowed 
with  a  degree  of  superior  mental  endow- 
ment which  if  properly  developed  will 
make  for  leadership  and  social  gain, — ^if 
neglected  or  mishandled  educationally,  may 
make  for  inefficiency  and  social  liability. 

12.  Of  this  half-million  mentally  gifted 
children,  a  recent  survey*  indicates  that 
only  about  600  are  actually  receiving  spe- 
cialized education  in  classes  for  gifted 
children. 

2  T.  S.  Henry,  ''Olassroom  Problems  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  Gifted  Children,"  10th  Year-Book  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Edu- 
cation, Part  n.,  1920.  G.  M.  Whipple,  "aaases 
for  Gifted  Children,"  1919. 


(  13.  *'Nine  of  every  ten  children  are 
bom  healthy.  Twenty  years  later  20  per 
cent,  of  them  are  dead,  another  20  per  cent 
are  so  defective  as  to  be  incapable  of  mili- 
tary service.  Of  the  remaining  60  per 
cent,  one  half  bear  the  visible  marks  of 
physical  defects  and  two  thirds  are  so 
mentally  deficient  that  they  earn  less  than 
$15  a  week.''* 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  may  I  ask 
again,  what  is  the  challenge  of  our  times  f 

For  purposes  of  clear  discussion  we  shall 
divide  our  problem  into  its  distinctive 
fields: 

(1)  The  problem  of  the  feeble-minded; 

(2)  The  problem  of  the  delinquent; 

(3)  The  problem  of  the  dependent; 

(4)  The  problem  of  the  psyehopatMc; 

and 

(5)  The  problem  of  the  gifted. 

In  the  treatmemt  of  each  branch  of  social 
deviation  we  shall  deal,  first,  with  what  is 
being  done  now  in  this  country  to  prevent 
the  social  liabilities  consequent  to  a  neg- 
lectful attitude  toward  the  peculiar  poten- 
tialities of  each  group,  and  second,  with 
what  should  be  done  in  order  honestly  and 
faithfully  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
education  in  a  democracy.  In  the  limited 
time  which  has  been  allotted  to  me,  it  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  only  a  few  out- 
standing features  can  be  mentioned,  and 
those  with  brevity. 

.  1.  The  Feeble-minded. — It  is  admitted 
quite  generally  by  those  attempting  to  solve 
or  to  reduce  the  problem  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  that  we  have  barely  begun  to  scratch 
the  surface.  It  is  an  accepted  statistical 
fact  that  those  sttates  which  are  making  the 
maximum  provision  for  this  group  of  so- 
cial defectives  are  only  handling  one  tenth 
of  the  known  feeble-minded  at  large.    The 

s  Simon  N.  Patten,  ''Backsliding  on  Social 
Work,*'  Survey,  June  5,  1920,  p.  339.  * 
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other  nine  tenths  are  reproducing  in  great 
niuDJbers,  are  serionsly  clogging  our  whole 
social  machinery,  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem  at  present  seems  almost  hopeless. 
Our  puhlic  schools  have  at  last  overcome 
the  inertia  of  decades  and  we  begin  to  ob- 
serve a  more  or  less  general  modification  in 
educational  administration  in  order  to  min- 
ister to  the  needs  of  this  much  neglected 
and  much  abused  group.  But  although  we 
applaud  1;hese  educational  efforts  we  can 
not  help  being  impatiefnt  with  the  crude 
pedagogy  to  which  feeble-minded  children 
are  almost  universally  being  subjected. 
The  pedagogy  of  the  feeble-minded  should 
have  but  one  motivating  ideal,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  admira:bly  expressed  in 
one  of  Vineland's  mottoes: 

The  true  education  and  training  for  girU  and 
boys  of  backward  or  feeble  minds  is  to  teach  them 
what  they  ought  to  know  and  can  make  use  of 
when  they  become  women  and  men  in  years. 

.  In  a  recent  survey  of  mental  deficiency  in 
the  state  of  Misassippi  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Haines^  carefully  counted  the  cost  of  the 
feeble-minded  to  that  state: 

A  conservative  estimate,  it  is  believed,  would 
place  the  expense  already  incurred  by  the  state  of 
Missiflsippi  in  handling  feebleminded  persons  in 
poor  fanns,  county  jails,  penitentiary,  training 
Mhools,  insane  hospitals,  orphanages,  elementary 
public  schools,  and  the  like,  at  about  $296,000  a 
year.  And  what  is  the  state  getting  in  return  for 
aU  this  vast  expenditure?  Certainly  very  little  in 
the  way  of  intelligent  and  humane  care  of  the 
feefble-minded,  and,  much  less  in  the  way  of  ade- 
quate protection  of  society  from  their  depredations 
and  cziminal  behavior.  These  expenditures  should 
be  intelligently  redirected  in  order  to  save  expense 
and  to  save  citijgefhship  (p.  43). 

^    We  can  not  play  ostrich  with  the  problem 
of  the   feeble-minded.     A  comprehensive 
state  program  should  include : 
I    First,  developing  a  procedure  for  the  im- 

«I)r.  Thomas  H.  Haines,  Mississippi  Mental  Be- 
fleieney  Survey,  1919,  p.  45. 


mediate  iden/tification  of  all  the  feeble- 
minded in  the  state ; 

.  Second,  devising  ways  and  means  for 
an  efScient  state  registration; 
,  Third,  elaborating,  setting  standards  and 
coming  to  an  agreement  regarding  the  aims 
and  methods  of  educating  these  mental  de- 
fectives, both  in  our  public  schools  and  in 
pur  state  institutions ; 
J  Fourth,  organizing,  possibly  through  vol- 
untary committees,  by  parole  or  otherwise, 
an  adequate  supervision  of  the  feeble- 
minded in  the  community  who  will  not  re- 
produce their  kind  and  will  not  become  in- 
yolVed  in  social  difficulties; 
I  Fifth,  aiding  in  the  development  of  a 
state  plan  for  the  complete  handling  of  the 
problem  through  segregation  and  coloni- 
sation; and 

.  Sixth,  public  education  relative  to  the 
imperative  need  of  financial  and  moral 
support  in  order  to  limit  the  drain  upon 
state  resources  occasioned  by  these  unfor- 
tunates. 

.  2.  The  Delinquent. — Our  present  hand- 
ling of  the  delinquent  is  typified  by  the 
classic  example  of  the  farmer  who  locked 
fhe  dcfor  of  his  barn  after  his  horse  wias 
stolen.  Preventive  measures  in  delin- 
quency are  still  subjects  about  which  one 
may  dream,  but  not  carry  out  in  practise. 
Our  public  schools  can  here  play  a  most 
important  part,  a  part  from  which  they 
have  held  more  or  less  aloof  since  the  day 
that  education  was  made  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic control  and  guidance.  To  take  our 
Portland  schools  as  an  example :  Last  year 
(for  school  year,  ending  June  30,  1919) 
there  were  163  cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment administered,  and  112  children  were 
suspended.  Will  any  of  these  approxi- 
mately 300  children  who  perhaps  now  are 
educationally  out-of-gear,  later  manifest 
the  same  lack  of  adaptability  to  our  social 
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institutions  T  Can  corporal  punishment  or 
suspension*  which  is  of  such  a  nature  merit- 
ing a  report  to  the  superintendent  be  re- 
garded as  two  out  of  a  number  of  crt^ted 
symptoms  indicative  of  later  social'  delin- 
quency? The  chances  are  that  they  may 
pe  so  regarded.  Then,  what  of  the  other 
symptoms  f  It  is  the  common  testimony  of 
juvenile  court  workers  that  there  is  but  a 
small  percentage  of  children  who  when  they 
appear  for  court  handling  have  a  clear  and 
superior  record  in  school.  I  doubt  if  it  is 
an  exaggeration  to  state  that  80  per  cent, 
of  juvenile  delinquents  have  a  record  of 
truancy.  Those  engaged  or  interested  in 
juvenile  court  development  are  beginning 
to  talk  more  and  more  of  the  potential  de- 
Jlinquent,  the  need  for  recognizing  him 
early  and  the  importance  of  instituting 
remedial  measures  long  before  a  career  and 
^abits  of  delinquency  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  f  aslten  themselves  upon  the  child. 
That  is  legitimately  a  public  school  func- 
tion. 

The  present  needs  regarding  the  delin- 
quent are  clear-cut.  On  the  one  hand  a 
legitimate  activity  of  departments  of  psy- 
chological investigation  and  research  may 
well  be,  to  determine  dearly  those  behavior 
or  personality  manifestations  which  are 
judicative  of  the  delinquent  character. 
Each  delinquent  presents  a  complex  of  en- 
vironmental conditions,  heredity,  mental 
make-up  and  general  disposition  which 
^akes  for  anti-social  conduct,  but  which 
jmay  be  modified  for  good,  if  corrective  and 
dPomttitive  influences  begin  their  play  early 
enough.  The  greatest  single  force  in  re- 
ducing delinquency  in  general,  is  to  recog- 
nize and  treat  the  potential  delinquent  as 
(soon  aa  detected. 

J  On  the  other  hand,  a  grave  educational 
problem  confronts  us  in  the  adequate  hand- 
ling of  those  who  have  already  developed 


a  more  or  less  hardened  delinqaeDt  attitude. 
We  shall  continue  manufacturing  crimin- 
als until  we  begin  leaving  a  greater  psycho- 
logical, educational  and  vocational  impress 
upon  our  ins/titutions  handling  boys  and 
girls  who  deviate  in  their  conduct  from  the 
social  norm.  We  are  beginning  to  grow 
weary  of  the  repeated  murders  committed 
by  feeble  intellects,  we  are  growing  im- 
patient with  the  inefficiency  of  our  present 
handling  of  our  criminal  dasses.  A  time 
is  coming  when  offenders  will  not  be  judged 
and  convicted  upon  the  basis  of  the  char- 
acter of  offense  committed,  but  rather  upon 
the  motives  and  conditions  which  served  as 
factors  determining  their  sodal  reactions. 
}The  day  is  sure  to  pass  when  judge  and 
jury  alone  decide  matters  of  social  offense, 
and  in  its  place  we  shall  have  a  criminolog- 
ical procedtire  whose  chief  emphasis  will  be 
upon  diagnosis  by  exx>ert8  specifically 
trained  for  that  work.  Jnstice  must  no 
more  be  blind,  it  must  be  made  intelligent. 
Our  schools  musrt  do  their  part. 
»  3.  The  Dependent. — The  true  measure  of 
any  civilization  is  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment it  ex^tends  to  those  of  its  children  who 
are  left  destitute,  homeless,  orphaned,  who 
are  illegitimate,  neglected,  abused,  or  other- 
wise socially  handicapped.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  stood  out  in  all  times  a  peer 
in  the  concern  it  has  manifested  toward 
this  type  of  child.  Social  workers  look 
with  a  great  deal  of  trepidation  upon  those 
powerful  forces  which  are  now  making  for 
family  disintegration.  The  conservation  of 
family  home  life  should  at  all  times  be  the 
chief  motivating  force  behind  all  the  social 
handling  by  our  different  welfare  agencies. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  matters  of  home-Aiding, 
home-placing,  state  inspection  of  child-car- 
ing incrtitutions,  more  efficient  elaboration 
of  record  keeping,  vocational  education. 
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cottage-care,  family-aid,  placement  and  fol- 
lofw-np.  As  regards  dependent  adnlts  we 
may  place  the  blame  to  a  large  extent  upon 
our  public  schools  in  that  they  have  fail^ 
to  develop  those  aptitudes  and  potentiali- 
ties which  might  have  madle  for  efficient 
living. 

,  Ten  years  ago  a  White  House  Conference 
was  held,  initiated  and  stimulated  by  our 
late  ex-President  Theodore  Bbosevelt,  out- 
lining a  platform,  consisting,  curiously, 
of  14  points,  pertaining  to  the  care  and  dis- 
position of  dependent  children.  After  ten 
years,  it  is  stated  that 

The  eonduaions  of  the  White  House  Conference 
stand  as  a  pennanent  and  authoritative  declaration 
of  the  principles  which  should  direct  the  treatment 
and  oare  of  dependent  and  neglected  children 
(p.  343). « 

To  these  principles  I  refer  your  careful  at- 
tention. 

^  4.  The  Psychopathic. — ^It  is  strange  that 
as  yet  practically  no  attempt  has  been  made 
by  our  public  schools  to  institute  practical 
measures  for  carrying  forward'  a  construc- 
tive program  for  preventive  mental  hy- 
giene. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
a  rapid  survey  reveals  five  out  of  every 
one  hundred  children  presenting  some 
symptom  of  mental  maladjustment.  But 
as  yet  mental  hygiene  measures  find  no 
place  in  our  routine  handling  of  children. 
.We  carelessly  wait  until  psychopathic  con- 
ditions have  so  undermined  normal  mental 
balance  that  recovery  is  questionable  even 
if  possible. 

I  There  are  a  few  notable  symptoms  in 
children  of  sohooH  age  which  are  worthy  of 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  immediate  atten- 
tion. Among  these  are  defective  motor 
control,  inability  to  sit  still,  nail-biting, 
bed-wetting,  emotional  instability,  undue 

s  Hastings  H.  Hart,  "The  Conclusions  of  the 
White  House  Conference— Ten  Years  After  in 
Standards  of  Child  Welfare,"  GhUdren's  Bureau 
PubHeation  No.  60, 1919. 


irritability,  excessive  timidity  or  embarass- 
ment,  apathy,  constant  or  frequent  head- 
aches, mi&rbehavior,  day-dreaming,  cruelty, 
^avor  noctumus,  and  morbid  fears. 
,  One  of  the  most  imx>ortant  contributions 
of  Freudian  psychology  has  been  the  em- 
phasis it  has  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
the  early  years  in  the  later  life  of  the  in- 
dividual. Neurologists  and  psychiatrists 
now  clearly  trace  many  nervous  and  mental 
disorders  to  their  origin  in  childhood. 
Many  psychopaths  and  neuropaths  owe 
their  condition  to  an  initial  deviation  in 
early  years  which  has  been  aggravated 
and  intensified  by  either  neglect  or  mis- 
handling. 

A  positive  program  of  preventive  mental 
hygiene  should  include  first,  the  establish- 
ment of  facilities  in  connection  with  all  our 
public  schools  by  means  of  which  children 
presenting  control  defects  of  one  sort  or 
another  might  be  adequately  studied  and 
treatment  suggested.  Second,  expression 
and  free  activity  should  supplant  suppres- 
sive and  repressive  tendencies  which  char- 
acterize much  of  our  school  activities  of 
to-day.  Morbid  fears  should  be  intelli- 
gently eliminated,  and  by  proper  psycho- 
prophylaxis  the  mind  of  the  child  should 
be  immunized  against  possible  later  in- 
roads upon  normal  mental  functioning. 
Social  experience,  like  the  work  cure,  is  a 
positive  measure  making  for  mental  health 
which  has  hardly  begun  to  be  utilized  in 
developing  self-dependency,  self-reliance 
and  self-eontrol.  The  time-worn  adage 
that  ''nothing  succeeds  like  success"  is  of 
such  great  importance  to  mental  health  as 
to  have  merited  special  treatment  at  the 
1919  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at  the  hands  of  our  leading  school  hygien- 
ist.  Dr.  William  H.  Bumham.* 

«  WiUiam  H.  Burnham,  "Success  and  Failure  as* 
Conditions  of  Mental  Health,"  Mental  Hygiene, 
Vol.  III.,  1919,  pp.  387-397. 
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We  shall  conftinue  marking  time  until  by 
the  establifihment  of  a  system  of  medical 
inspection  and  the  oi^anization  of  psycho- 
logical clinics  we  shall  begin  taking  cog- 
nizance of  these  handicapped  children  and 
prevent  the  later  disasters  which  under  the 
present  habits  of  public  and  educational 
neglect,  are  inevitable. 

5.  The  Qified  CWW.— Psychology  and 
special  education  have  only  in  the  past  five 
or  ten  years  begun  to  take  any  significant 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  child  pas- 
sessing  superior  mental  equipment.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  we  are  neglecting  and 
consequently  wasting  resources,  which  may 
be  credited  to  our  '*  liability  column  "  by 
not  organizing  special  classes  and  develop- 
ing a  special  pedagogy  for  this  type  of 
child.  To  estimate  the  cost  of  this  neglect 
to  society  and  to  the  individual  is  impos- 
sible, but  were  we  able  to  add  up  these  in- 
tangible amounts  the  figures  undoubtedly 
would  be  ertaggering.  This  age  in  America 
has  been  characterized  as  a  peculiarly 
wasteful  one.  This  fact  is  undeniable  when 
we  think  of  forests,  mines,  land^ — our  so- 
called  natural  resources.  But  our  neglect 
is  one  thousand  fold  more  reprehensible  if 
we  have  neglected  and  still  are  neglecting 
the  mental  and  spiritual  resources  of  our 
childhood. 

To  conclude: 

Dr.  A.  J.  Todd,  one  of  America's  keenest 
thinkers  and  a  sociologist  of  rare  vision 
and  broad  perspective,  recently  stated^  that 
''it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  astonishments 
of  history  that  American  democracy  has 
had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  our  great  po- 
litical experiment  upon  a  basis  of  an  aver- 
age sixth  grade  education.  I  can  see  no 
prospects  of  harmonizing  the  discrepancy 
between  the  democratic  ideal  and  demo- 

7  "Educating  the  Producer  and  the  Cansumer," 
Survey,  June  12,  1920,  p.  374. 


cratic  practise  in  either  politics  or  indos- 
try  until  our  educational  system  is  takoi 
more  seriously  and  until  it  functions  more 
profoundly."  What  is  your  answer f 
,  A  democracy  built  for  a  neglected,  mis- 
educated,  mentally  and  physically  defec- 
tive people,  can  not  endure.  Let  us  look 
with  concern  to  the  proper  devel(^>ment  of 
the  future  bearers  of  the  torch  of  liberty 
and  democracy.  Of  what  value  is  this 
temple  builded  with  the  blood  and  toil  of 
our  nobbiest  men  and  women,  if  it  shall  be 
exposed  to  violation,  abuse  and  destruction. 
We  are  the  guardians  of  the  future,  let  us 
not  fail  in  our  sacred  task,  in  our  most 
solemn  obligations  by  our  children — by  dU 
the  children  of  aU  the  people. 

S.  C.  KoHS 
Court  or  Domestic  Relations, 

POBTIAND,  OREOON 


THE  HOME  TEACHER  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  home  teacher  has  a  very  definite 
place  in  our  school  system  in  California. 
The  need  of  a  home  teacher  developed  as 
our  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  family  for 
educational  purposes  developed. 

In  the  earHer  days  of  immigration  to  this  eoan- 
try  we  aesumed  that  our  only  care  was  the  moral 
and  mental  derelopment  of  the  child  in  our 
Bcbools.  V^e  little  realised  the  danger  of  haTiiig 
an  inereading  fraction  of  Ofox  people  composed  of 
men  and  women  Hving  in  colonies  as  eosentiallj 
foreign  as  the  countries  from  which  they  came, 
knowing  only  such  ESnglish  as  was  forced  on  them 
by  tbelr  labor,  of  women  haidng  no  knowledge  of 
the  language  or  of  any  other  feature  of  the  new 
life,  timid  and  distrustful,  bewildered  by  losing 
their  old  surroundings,  and  dulled  by  failure  to 
understand  the  new.i 

But  our  earlier  conception  of  our  duily 
toward  the  child  has  undergone  a  change. 
Beginning  by  considering  only  the  mind,  we 
gradually  have  taken  into  consideration  the 


iMrs.  H.  K,  W.  Bent,  "A 
Teachers,"  p.  7. 
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recreation  of  the  child,  his  health,  his 
home  life,  and  everything  about  hkn.  Now 
in  our  best  school  systems  we  have  the  baby 
in  the  nursery  while  the  mother  works,  the 
young  child  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
boy  who  has  finished  the  grade  school  may 
be  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  a  '^  con- 
tinuation" school.  There  is  the  evening 
school  and  the  civic  center  for  the  father. 
All  have  been  reached  but  the  mother.  We 
perhaps  believed  her  hopeless.  Possibly 
we  thought  that  she  could  only  learn  by 
asking  of  the  children  in  the  home.  But 
this  gave  rise  to  a  serious  problem. 

Children  who  have  acquired  our  ways 
and  customs  as  well  as  our  speech  believed 
themselves  superior  to  their  parents. 
They  questioned  the  authority  of  their 
parents,  thus  breaking  the  solidarity  of 
the  home  which  indeed  is  very  strong  in 
the  native  land  of  their  fathers.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  culture  of  any  nation 
may  be  measured  by  its  estimate  of  the 
family  and  that  which  tends  to  break  down 
the  respect  for  the  parents,  tends  to  root 
out  all  reverence. 

Seeing  the  child  of  the  foreign  bom 
losing  all  respect  for  the  home,  for  law, 
and  the  right  of  others,  leaders  in  educa- 
tional thought  became  aroused.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  for  the  alien  woman 
who  must  be  with  her  children  at  night 
and  who,  although  ignorant,  could  vote  in 
some  states  by  virtue  of  her  husband 
having  become  naturalized.  Educators 
saw  that  since  she  could  not  come  to  the 
school,  the  school  must  go  to  her. 

At  first  teaehers  visited  the  school 
neighborhood,  taking  up  various  problems 
in  connection  with  the  children.  This 
could  not  progress  to  a  very  great  extent 
but  the  idea  aroused  could  be  developed. 
This  idea  developed  into  the  realization  of 
the  need  of  a  woman  being  part  of  the 
school  to  visit  the  homes  and  give  the 


foreign  mother  what  she  wanted.  Thus 
we  have  arrived  at  the  mothers'  special 
instructor,  the  home  teacher.  The  home 
teacher  thus  becomes  the  direct  American- 
izing influence  in  the  foreign  bom. 

In  California  in  1915  the  '^Home 
Teacher  Act"  was  passed.  The  law  itself 
was  draughted  and  proposed  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing. 
It  was  endorsed  by  the  Women's  Legisla- 
tive Council.  It  received  the  governor's 
signature  on  April  10  and  became  a  law 
on  August  8,  1915. 

California  has  by  no  means  invented,  as 
it  were,  this  visiting  teacher.  Large  east- 
em  cities  have  long  had  such  a  one  in  a 
modified  form.  Her  duties  there  have 
been  more  as  a  teacher  to  follow  up  prob- 
lems of  discipline,  attendance,  and  sick- 
ness. California  has,  however,  given  the 
movement  a  statew^e  backing.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  work  is  not  so  mueh  with  the 
child  as  with  the  mother  of  the  child. 
The  home  teacher  being  employed  by  the 
people  and  not  by  a  private  philanthropic 
institution  lifts  her  work  from  the  level  of 
one  class  bestowing  kindness  upon  another 
to  that  level  of  communal  possession.  By 
the  operation  of  this  law  the  family  of  the 
alien  ia  no  longer  divided  against  itself, 
but  becomes  a  worthy  unit  in  our  democ- 
racy. 

The  home  teacher  then,  in  California 
has  become  a  reality.  Her  work  is  highly 
specialized  and  therefore  requires  special 
qualifications.  She  must  clearly  and  thor- 
oughly understand  the  object  of  her  woric. 
She  must  be  a  woman  of  patience,  of 
optimism,  and  of  an  albiUty  which  can 
turn  to  good  account  all  tiie  varying  cir- 
cumstances that  she  will  meet.  For,  in- 
deed, she  must  enter  the  foreign  homes 
and  try  to  modify  them  in  her  teaching  of 
health,  of  sanitation,  and  of  American 
customs  and  ideals.    She  must  ever  re- 
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spect  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  alien 
woman  in  her  home.  Indeed,  unless  she 
can  be  a  friend  and  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  them,  she  should  not  enter  the  field. 

According  to  law,  she  must  have  a  kin- 
dergarten, an  elementary,  or  a  secondary 
certificate  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia. But  in  addition  to  this  legal  re- 
quirement she  must  be  an  experienced 
teacher  possessing  good  health,  for  her 
work  is  most  strenuous. 

Another  qualification  of  the  home 
teacher  is  the  ability  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  largest  group  of  her  district. 
This*  offers  many  times  an  open  door  into 
the  family.  However,  there  are  very  suc- 
cessful women  in  this  work  who  do  not 
speak  any  foreign  language.  In  gaining 
her  entrance  to  the  home  she  must  use  a 
great  deal  of  tact  and  ingenuity.  She 
must  also  adapt  all  circumstances  to  the 
main  purpose. 

She  must  be  a  woman  who  is  incapable 
of  discouragement  for  her  road  is  a  hard 
and  weary  one  indeed.  Most  of  all  she 
must  have  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  alien,  which  attitude  does  not  take  on 
the  form  of  pity.  She  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  countries  and  the  conditions 
from  which  the  alien  came.  She  must 
know  what  this  country  has  meant  to  him. 

With  these  qualifications  in  mind,  the 
next  problem  is  how  to  secure  the  home 
teacher.  There  is  no  regular  training  of 
home  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  in 
California.  Therefore  each  community 
had  to  develop  its  own  system  of  training. 
Many  cities  began  this  training  by  estab- 
lishing institutes  and  home  teacher  semi- 
nars. Most  of  the  leading  universities 
have  been  giving  extension  work  in  this 
field  or  have  been  offering  summer  courses. 

The  two  most  important  features  of  the 
home  teacher's  work  are  her  own  qualifi- 
cations and  her  method.    By  using  a  work- 


able and  successful  method  she  beat  per- 
forms her  function  in  connection  with  both 
the  day  and  evening  schools  and  with  the 
home  and  neighborhood  classes.  Her  en- 
trance to  the  home  can  best  be  made  in  the 
language  of  that  home,  for  perhaps  their 
very  elemental  knowledge  of  English  will 
be  far  too  meager  for  the  intimate  and 
personal  contact  needed.  From  the  home 
the  teacher  recruits  both  her  evening  citi- 
zenship classes  for  men  and  her  neighbor- 
hood afternoon  classes  for  wom^i.  Her 
group  work  in  neighborhood  classes  is, 
then,  the  first  means  of  breaking  up  the 
isolation  of  the  foreign  home  and  the 
beginning  of  some  social  contact  for  the 
foreign  woman. 

In  recruiting  the  afternoon  group  the 
teacher  should  find  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
visiting  the  home.  This  can  well  be  dcme 
in  connection  with  some  phase  of  school 
work  in  the  district.  When  once  the 
friendly  relation  is  established  the  ali^i 
woman  should  be  invited  to  the  class.  Re- 
peated visits  to  other  homes  will  increase 
the  group  as  well  as  will  urging  those  who 
do  come  to  bring  a  friend.  When  once 
the  class  is  formed  the  home  teacher  should 
make  every  effort  to  have  the  meeting 
place  as  attractive  as  possible.  Thus 
many  suggestions  will  be  conveyed  to 
these  women  for  improving  their  own 
homes.  Every  encouragement  should  be 
given  for  the  imitation  of  pleasant  and 
wholesome  things.  Everything  should  be 
done  also  for  the  recreation  of  these 
women  whose  lives  are  often  dull  and 
devoid  of  that  satisfaction  of  the  social 
instinct. 

Although  the  work  in  the  individual 
homes  comes  first  yet  th^^are  many  ad- 
vantages of  group  teaching.  Much  time 
needed  can  be  conserved  and  later  devoted 
to  their  individual  needa  Furthermore, 
there  is  that  encouragement  in  numbers 
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that  is  not  secured  in  the  home  itself  where 
there  is  likelihood  of  embarrassment. 
Then,  too,  there  is  more  enthusiasm  with 
concert  work.  The  woman  away  from 
home  also  has  the  advantage  of  seeing 
different  and  better  things. 

In  these  neighborhood  classes  the  teach- 
ing of  English  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
work  of  the  home  teacher.  In  her  double 
activity  of  home  visiting  and  group  teach- 
ing she  can  be  of  service  to  the  alien 
woman  in  many  ways.  In  the  group  teach- 
ing of  English  such  subjects  as  sewing, 
cooking,  weaving,  arts  and  crafts,  sanitar 
tion,  care  of  the  baby,  and  health  may  be 
taught  It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  get  the  assistance  of  special  teachers  in 
these  fields.  Each  locality  has  its  special 
problems  and  each  home  teacher  must  rise 
to  the  situation  found  in  her  district. 

In  status  the  home  teacher  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  principal  as  do  all 
supervisors  of  special  work  in  his  district. 
Therefore  she  should  look  to  him  as  her 
immediate  superior.  Her  work  will  then 
fall  into  two  divisions,  home  visiting  and 
group  teaching.  To  work  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  school  she  should  begin 
her  day  by  reporting  at  the  school  at  nine 
o'clock.  She  can  then  confer  with  the 
principal  and  teachers  concerning  any 
special  children  whose  homes  need  visiting 
for  various  reasons  Thus  going  with  a 
definite  reason  as  one  of  the  school  depart- 
ment she  can  secure  a  ready  admittance 
into  the  home.  The  forenoon  should  be 
passed  in  making  viEnts.  These  should  not 
be  hurried,  for  being  thus  initiated  into 
the  home,  the  home  teacher  should  be 
ready  to  hear  all  the  problems  and  diiB- 
culties,  even  though  one  visit  should  take 
all  the  morning.  The  teacher  ^'like  the 
family  doctor  and  pastor  should  be  the 
real  and  intimate  possession  of  the  home.'' 

In  her  work  of  social  reconstruction  of 


the  family  if  it  be  necessary  she  should 
call  to  her  aid  the  various  ameliorative 
agencies  of  the  community.  In  matters  of 
juvenile  difficulties  which  she  is  trying  to 
settle  out  of  court  she  should  give  h^ 
undivided  attention. 

The  groups  for  teaching  English  should 
be  held  in  the  afternoons.  If  possible  this 
should  be  done  in  a ' 'school  cottage"  which 
can  be  used  for  domestic  science  classes 
in  the  morning  and  which  can  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  teacher  in  the  afternoon. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
home  teacher  to  do  good  work  without 
adequate  equipment.  The  first  essential, 
then,  is  a  school  principal  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  plan  and  ready  to  co- 
operate. Suitable  rooms  furnished  for 
sewing  and  for  cocking  as  well  as  for 
teaching  English  and  citizenship  should  of 
course  be  included  in  the  equipment. 
Some  provision  should  also  be  made  for 
the  care  of  babies  as  well  as  children. 
Charts,  pictures,  and  cards  as  well  as 
books,  leaflets,  papers,  materials,  and 
pencils. 

The  work  of  the  home  teacher  needs  the 
cooperation  of  agencies  from  outside  tl^e 
school  department  as  well  as  from  within. 
There  are  agencies  which  have  long  been 
doing  pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  home 
service,  proving  its  value,  as  almost  all 
work  must  be  proved  by  private  initiative. 
Such  agencies  are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
the  D.  A.  R.,  the  Mother's  Congress  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  city  nurses, 
school  nurses,  charities,  probation  officers, 
playgrounds,  settlements,  missions,  priests, 
clergymen,  librarians,  editors,  counsels, 
and  the  Commission  of  Housing  and  Im- 
migration. 

Since  the  home-teacher  work  is  merely 
in  its  infancy  much  remains  to  be  done. 
It  must  fight  for  its  place  in  the  schools 
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as  did  the  kindergarten  and  even  cooking. 
No  definite  plans  can  be  set  down.  Each 
teacher,  I  repeat,  mnst  deal  with  the  in- 
trinsic and  positive  difficulties  in  her  own 
way.  But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
pioneer  work  in  this  field  some  tangible 
results  can  be  expected.  These  will 
neither  be  swift  nor  spectacular  but  they 
will  be  in  wholesome  directions  and  will 
be  results  which  can  not  be  secured  in  any 
other  way.  Among  these  results  is  the 
restored  balance  of  the  family  with  its 
control  again  in  the  hands  of  ihe  parents 
as  it  is  in  the  native  land  of  the  alien. 
The  work  will  bring  a  more  enlightened 
response  to  the  demands  of  society  as  well 
as  establish  better  standards  of  sanitation 
and  health  in  the  alien  neighborhoods. 
To  many  will  come  a  better  understanding 
of  what  ^'America"  means  and  a  broader 
horizon  of  life.  To  us  native  Americans, 
too,  will  eventually  come  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  foreign  bom  and  a 
'^channel  for  what  he  and  his  civilization 
have  to  offer  us." 

Robert  Floyd  Gray 
Ambbioanization  Dbpabtmbnt, 

ALAUXDAy  CAUI'CttKIA 


T£ACHING^IN  THE  ARMY  AND  OUT 

While  inveterate  academicians  are  ridi- 
culing colleagues  or  defending  colleges,  a 
word  or  so  may  not  be  amiss  from  a 
veteran  returned  to  the  academy.  After 
some  experience  as  an  instructor,  I  served 
in  the  army  for  a  little  more  than  two 
years  and  then  resumed  the  teaching  of 
college  English.  While  in  uniform  I  was 
most  of  the  time  a  company  commander, 
instructing  and  training  soldiers  both  on 
the  drill  ground  and  in  the  N.  C.  0. 
schools;  I  was  at  headquarters  as  morale 
officer  and  was  detailed  as  assistant  to  an 
inspector-general,  thus  looking  at  the  i^s- 
tem    from    both    points    of    view.    Many 


others  of  our  university  population  did 
the  same  sort  of  things,  though  some  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  translating  ord- 
nance pamphlets,  handling  staff  statistics, 
reviewing  court-martial  cases,  or  initiating 
friendly  propaganda  instead  of  soldiering* 
in  the  line  of  the  army.  I  use  the  term. 
''unfortunate"  advisedly  and  with  a  ipnr- 
ticular  meaning  in  this  connection.  Per- 
sonally I  was  unfortunate  in  never  getting 
into  action  overseas,  but  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing back  from  a  strictly  military  service 
some  attitudes  and  understandings  of  a 
new  character  to  the  settled  academic 
routine.  Because  I  believe  many  others 
have  been  similarly  influenced,  it  will  per- 
haps not  be  taken  amiss  if  I  here  enumer- 
ate the  four  main  things  I  learned  while 
in  the  army  which  I  have  found  of  value 
to  me  as  a  teacher.  I  tell  them  in  the  first 
person,  simply  'because  they  happened  that 
way.  Mine  are  merely  representative  ex- 
periences. Since  they  are  representative, 
they  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  war  upon  our  teaching 
profession. 

(a)  College  teachers  normally  have  litde 
patience  with,  or  sympathy  for,  adminis- 
trative detail.  They  are  trained  in  book- 
ish ways,  brought  up  to  an  ideal  of  re- 
search or  of  popular  lecturing,  skilled  in 
the  appreciation  and  interpretation  of 
knowledge.  With  few  exceptions  they  are 
not  trained  as  executivea  They  consider 
statistics  the  province  of  the  registrar, 
finance  of  the  bursar,  and  administration 
a  matter  for  presidents,  secretaries,  and 
deans.  Their  meetings  and  councils  are 
formless  proceedings  where  problems  are 
ramblingly  argued  first  and  motions  made 
afterwards.  They  leave  most  of  their  ad- 
ministrative work  to  committees  with 
practically  blanket  authority,  or  even  ap- 
proval before  the  fact    Their  own  reports 
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are  frequently  late  and  often  inaccurate. 
I  have  heard  professors  objecting  that  an 
''administrative"  dean,  newly  appointed 
to  relieve  them  of  detail,  was  bothering 
them  with  letters  to  answer.  In  all  of 
these  respects  I  had  myself,  at  one  time  or 
another,  been  guilty  in  word,  thought,  or 
deed. 

Now,  two  years  in  the  army  have  taught 
me  the  necessity  and  the  value  of  such 
administrative  detail.  I  found  that  a  com- 
pany commander,  lo  do  his  job  thoroughly 
and  well,  had'  to  assemble  and  familiarize 
himself  with  statistics  concerning  those 
under  his  command.  He  had  to  handle 
their  money.  He  had  to  be  an  executive, 
as  well  as  an  instructor  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  military.  ** Reports"  were  due 
at  headquarters  at  certain  dates  and  times, 
and  they  had  to  be  accurate  reports* 
From  my  staff  experience  I  learned  the 
value  of  such  things  to  higher  authority. 
Prom  my  experience  as  a  company  com- 
mander I  learned  the  value  of  such  re- 
ports even  to  the  subordinate  officers  who 
prepared  them.  In  order  to  keep  track 
of  property  responsibility,  in  order  to 
administer  discipline  wisely,  in  order  to 
direct  and  shape  training  schedules  and 
programs,  I  came  to  use  these  things  to  my 
own  advautage.  There  were  many  who 
chafed  under,  and  many  others  who 
glibly  condemned  army  **red  tape":  but 
for  myself  I  learned  its  uses  and  values. 
Further  than  that  I  developed  a  habit 
of  using  it,  and  a  habit  of  performing 
carefully  minor  administrative  details.  I 
brought  this  habit  back  to  (the  university 
with  me  and  applied  myself,  with  a 
greater  intelligence  and  a  greater  willing- 
ness, to  those  so  often  neglected  matters 
of  administration. 

(&)  ''Rules  are  made  to  be  broken," 
said  the  college  teacher  in  the  days  before 
the  war,  and  promptly  O.K.'d  a  petition  for 


a  student  "I  shouldn't  sign  this,  but  I'll 
do  it  this  (time,"  said  the  lecturer,  admits 
ting  the  freshman  to  a  course  for  which 
he  had  not  the  stipulated  prerequisites. 
"We  can  snake  an  exception,  in  view  of 
the  circumstances,"  said  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  permitted  the  senior  to 
carry  more  than  the  maximum  number  of 
hours  per  week.  "I  am  giving  these  pro- 
grams out,"  said  the  "chairman"  to  his 
staff,  "so  that  you  may  at  least  have  some- 
thing to  vary  from."  "I  kept  no  record 
of  attendance  this  semester,"  said  the  his- 
torian, when  the  time  came  to  announce 
the  list  of  those  over-cut;  and  the  class 
loudly  applauded.  "I  want  this  to  be 
known  as  a  'snap  course,'  said  the  whim- 
sical old  professor  to  his  class  in  American 
literaiture,  "so  that  people  will  come  in 
here,  be  exposed  to,  and  perhaps  infected 
with,  the  charm  of  our  national  men  of 
genius."  I  have  heard  these  things  said, 
and  have  heard  of  their  being  said  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  from  Georgia  to  San 
Francisco.  I  have  heard  of  "academic 
freedom."  As  a  student  I  have  sat  under, 
and  as  a  colleague  I  have  associated  with, 
learned  men  who  taught  economic  and 
political  theories  destructive  of  the  very 
doctrines  on  which  their  institutions  con- 
trived to  exist  and  to  thrive,  and  men 
some  of  whom  led  private  lives  of  the  most 
irregular  character.  I  have  seen  pro- 
fessors stand  on  their  feet  and  declare 
that  they  had  frequently  taken  a  very 
public  stand  on  very  contentious  public 
questions,  without  being  hindered  in  the 
least  by  their  fellows  or  itheir  superiors. 
I  have  observed  instructors  insisting  on 
their  right  to  teach  their  classes  by  what 
methods  they  pleased  so  long  as  they  "got 
results."  I  firmly  believe  academic  free- 
dom exists,  and  in  the  ante-bellum  days  I 
firmly  believed  in  it. 
Then  I  served  in  the  army.    In  uniform 
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I  learned  the  value  of  imiformity.  We 
had  heard  of  discipline  and  thought  it 
meant  punishment.  In  the  army,  a  dis- 
honorable discharge  or  a  guard  house;  in 
the  schools,  expulsion  or  a  caning.  But 
discipline  is  not  punishment.  It  is  loyalty. 
It  is  morale.  It  is  a  state  of  mind.  It 
is  a  condition  of  the  personnel  which  en- 
ables the  leader  to  obtain  orderly  and 
efficient  resulta  The  company  commander 
saw  that  not  only  his  own  orders  were 
carried  out,  but  also  the  orders  of  his 
superiors,  and  more  especially  the  stand- 
ing orders  and  regulations  of  the  army  as 
a  whole.  There  was  no  open  winking  at 
breaches  of  discipline,  no  granting  of 
"exceptions."  The  young  officer  soon 
learned  the  danger  of  cheap  popularity 
based  on  a  slighting  or  a  grudging  atti- 
tude towards  rules.  The  very  success 
of  the  anny  depended  on  the  success  of 
the  organization  as  such,  depended  upon 
adherence  to  principles  found  satisfactory 
and  universally  applied.  Every  one  worked 
with  but  one  thing  in  view :  the  further- 
ance of  the  common  plan.  Every  one  real- 
ized the  value  of  homogeneous  effort  and 
the  wastefulness  of  individual  variations, 
however  well  intentioned.  The  military 
service  taught  the  value  of  unity  of  action 
and  unity  of  purpose,  the  value  of  parallel, 
coordinated  action.  The  training  schedule 
said  ** outpost  problems"  from  March  10 
to  March  14.  On  March  15  the  major  took 
his  four  companies  out  on  a  battalion  ''out- 
post problem."  The  captains  had  done 
their  work;  the  men  were  uniformly  in- 
structed; and  the  battalion  exercise  was 
simply  and  effectively  carried  out.  Now 
that  I  have  exchanged  the  brown  khaki 
for  the  black  gown,  I  no  longer  believe 
in  academic  freedom.  The  sections,  the 
courses,  the  departments,  have  each  their 
tasks  appropriately  devised;  each  has  its 
part  to  play;  each  course  has  its  field  to 


cover;  each  instructor  has  his  students  to 
train — all  in  furtherance  of  the  common, 
plan.  Introduce  ''academic"  oat  any  other 
kind  of  freedom  into  such  systematic 
machinery,  and  you  have  the  same  result 
you  would  have  from  introducing  Bol- 
shevism into  the  Prussian  Guards.  Exer- 
cise of  academic  freedom  wastes  time,  dis- 
tracts attention,  creates  what  our  educa- 
tional psychologists  call  "a  false  interest," 
and  ends  in  the  failure  of  the  carefully 
conceived  general  program.  I  will  have 
none  of  it. 

(c)  One  of  the  simplest  axioms  of  edu- 
cational p^chology,  combining  the  law  of 
association  with  the  practical  principles  of 
teaching,  says  that  you  should  always 
proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknovni 
and  make  certain  that  each  element  is 
thoroughly  understood  before  passing  to 
the  next.  The  teacher  must  always  make 
things  clear,  and  must  be  certain  that  he 
is  clear.  But  I  wonder  how  many  of  ns 
did,  prior  to  1917,  actually  make  things 
clear.  We  frequently  foimd  out  in  our 
quizzes  and  final  examinations  that  our 
students  knew  very  little :  but  we  probably 
attributed  that  to  their  laziness  or  to  their 
stupidity.  Some  of  us  even  kept  joke 
books  of  the  "funny"  things  the  students 
wrote :  all  of  us  repeated  such  things  with 
great  glee  over  the  Faculty  Glob  luncheon 
table.  We  were  so  egotistical  that  we 
attributed  the  malfeasance  to  our  stu- 
dents instead  of  to  ourselves.  We  seldom 
found  opportunity  actually  to  determine 
on  the  spot  the  success  of  our  efforts.  We 
waited  until  it  was  too  late  and  then  let 
their  ignorance  serve  for.  our  humor.  We 
droned  along  the  same  old  lectures  from 
the  same  dusty,  dog-eared  notes,  and 
strove  for  "interest"  or  for  "accuracy" 
rather  than  for  real  instruction.  We 
talked  an  academic,  critical  or  technical, 
jargon — quite  intelligible,  it  is  true,  to  our- 
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selves  and  our  colleagues— without  bother- 
ing to  question  its  comprehensibility  among 
oar  students.  We  forgot  the  splendid 
example  of  the  editor  of  Shakespeare  who 
read  over  his  commentaries  to  his  cook 
and  was  never  satisfied  with  their  clarity 
until  she  could  understand. 

In  the  army  we  were  teachers  too,  in- 
structing men  according  to  definite,  pro- 
gressive schedules.  We  had  our  jargon  of 
"guides*'  and  ^'pivots"  and  "balances'' 
and  "Fingers."  A  man  conld  not  do  his 
job  in  "squads  right"  until  he  knew  how 
to  mark  time;  he  could  not  do  "left 
shoulder  arms"  until  he  knew  the  position 
of  "port";  he  could  not  designate  a  target 
until  he  knew  the  "vertical  clock."  At 
every  stage  of  the  instruction,  the  army 
o£5cer  had  an  immediate,  concrete  demon- 
stration of  the  success  of  his  teaching. 
He  could  always  check  >by  his  results  and 
reiterate  when  necessary.  He  saw  with 
his  own  eyes  how  he  had  to  make  things 
clear.  I  prepared  various  instruction  pam- 
phlets for  N.  C,  O.'s  and  for  privates,  and 
drew  up  orders  for  a  very  complex  and 
exacting  form  of  guard  duty.  I  saw  these 
things  studied  and  learned  by  men  with 
little  more  than  a  bare  reading  knowledge 
of  English ;  I  saw  by  what  these  men  did 
where  I  had  failed  and  where  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  things  absolutely  clear. 
In  such  instruction  I  had  to  be  clear,  I 
had  to  be  simple,  and  I  had  to  be  brief. 
In  returning  to  university  work  I  have 
tried  to  bring  back  this  habit  of  clarity, 
and  have  tried  to  secure  at  every  possible 
turn  an  absolute  check  on  the  effective- 
ness of  my  teaching. 

(d)  In  the  army  our  duty  was  to  in- 
struct; in  teaching  most  of  us  thought  our 
duty  was  to  hurl  information  at  our  stu- 
dents and  then  find  out  if  any  of  it  stuck. 
If  A  freshman  was  stupid,  we  would  flunk 
him,  drop  him  from  the  course,  or  tell  him 


to  get  a  tutor.  But  if  a  private  was 
stupid,  we  could  not  get  rid  of  him.  Of 
course,  there  were  "development  battal- 
ions," but  only  the  rarest  cases  went 
there.  In  the  great  majority  of  inatances, 
the  company  commander  simply  had  to 
instruct  the  just  ordinarily  stupid  fellows. 
He  could  not  flunk  ithem  or  keep  them 
permanently  in  the  guard  house.  He  had 
to  scrutinize  his  results  with  minute  care 
and  apply  in  each  case  with  an  almost 
German  patience  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion needed.  The  major  or  the  inspector 
would  be  around,  and  a  few  men  could 
spoil  the  appearance  and  the  record  of  an 
entire  command.  The  responsibility  for 
the  instruction  was  something,  then,  which 
I  learned  to  assume  in  the  army,  and  I 
brought  a  feeling  for  it  back  to  the  uni- 
versity. I  do  not  mean  that  all  lame 
ducks  should  be  handled  aa  if  they  might 
prove  to  have  been  ugly  ducklings.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  descend  to  teach- 
ing morons.  Nor  do  I  believe  in  pamper- 
ing and  petting  and  mollycoddling.  But 
I  likewise  do  not  "believe  in  the  free  and 
easy  attitude  of  so  many  teachers.  "Here 
goes,"  they  seem  to  say,  "If  you  get  it, 
all  right!  If  you  don't,  it's  your  fault, 
not  mine."  This  is  undirected  effort,  and 
therefore  usually  misdirected.  Yet  this  is 
a  principle  upon  which  some  of  our  courses 
are  conducted.  I  used  to  do  it  in  some 
degree  myself.  Now  I  believe  it  is  wrong. 
I  believe  thatr— if  the  ordinary  prerequi- 
sites are  satisfied  and  if  the  student  is 
willing  to  do  his  share — ^the  teacher  has 
the  final  responsibility  of  instructing  ac- 
curately and  completely.  Like  the  com- 
pany commander,  he  should  be  judged  by 
his  results.  This  belief  I  acquired  in  the 
army. 

Elbbidge  Golbt 
Captain,  Infantry,  O.  B.  0., 

XJNIVBBSITT    op    MnTNISOTA 
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EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

AUSTRALIAN  UNIVERSITIES  CONFERENCE 

A  CONFERENCE  of  delegates  from  all  the 
Australian  universities  was  recently  held  in 
Sydney,  which  decided  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standing  advisory  committee  for 
the  Australian  Universities.  The  duties  of 
this  committee  are: 

1.  To  collect  and  criftically  examine  informa- 
tion for  armngement  in  reports,  wilth  advice  to 
the  constituent  universities. 

2.  To  consider  and  make  recommendations  tend- 
ing towards  the  coordination  of  educational  re- 
quirements. 

3.  To  compile  a  year-book  of  the  Australian  uni- 
versities and  to  prepare  such  other  publications  of 
common  interest  as  may  be  requested  from  time 
to  time  by  the  universities. 

4.  To  arrange  for  the  holding  of  inter-university 
conferences  and  generally  to  promote  the  exchange 
of  views  between  the  universities. 

5.  To  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Australian  universities  and  the  Universities  Bu- 
reau of  the  British  empire  and  similar  bodies  in 
foreign  countries. 

6.  To  consider  the  general  aspects  of  any  matter 
referred  to  it  by  any  constituent  university. 

7.  Generally  to  promote  common  action  in  any 
matter  concerning  the  work  and  development  of 
the  universities. 

It  was  decided  to  refer  to  this  standing  com- 
mittee the  following  questions: 

Appointment  of  graduate-study  boards  for  ad- 
vice to  travelling  scholars. 

Establishment  of  unifonnity  of  practise  in  re- 
gard to  university  emoluments  and  tenure. 

Becognition  of  Australian  matriculation  and 
other  academic  status  by  the  universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  relation  between  the  state  and  the  uni- 
versity. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  ask  the  committee  to 
endeavor  to  arrange  for  a  preliminary  confer- 
ence in  London  of  the  Dominions  delegates 
to  the  British  Congress,  and  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  an 
Australian  mission  to  the  United  States.  The 
conference  also  decided  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  government  for  the  alteration  of 
the  present  duty  on  scientific  apparatus  which 
could  not  be  made  in  Australia. 


THE  TBACHINO  OF  ENOUSH 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  in  Boston,  tiie 
following  statoooent  of  princii^es  was  adopted: 

1.  Reiolved,  That  the  conference  indofses  the 
separation  of  "practical"  and  "literary"  English 
in  unit  periods  of  instruetion,  variable  in  length 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  unit^  but  rarely  of 
less  than  one  month  and  rarely  of  more  than  two 
months.  These  periods  should  each  embrace  train- 
ing in  reading  and  writing,  but  should  vary  in 
purpose  and  emphasis,  one  aiming  at  self-expres- 
sion and  the  other  at  appreciation.  The  same 
teacher  should  have  charge  of  both  types  of  in- 
struction. 

2.  Besolved,  That  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion represents  the  more  desirable  standard  of 
preparation,  but  one  which,  owing  to  changing 
types  of  students,  it  is  increasingly  diiBcult  to 
meet. 

3.  Besolved,  That  no  school  comes  to  high  effi- 
ciency without  cooperation  of  depairtments;  that 
such  cooperation  is  best  obtained  by  a  general 
scheme  (of  the  kind  in  use  in  the  Brockton  High 
School)  prepared  by  the  individual  departments 
under  supervision  of  the  principal;  and  that  eo- 
operation  of  the  English  and  modem  language  de- 
partments in  standardizing  tramOation  is  especially 
advocated. 

4.  Resolved,  That  in  the  list  of  study  books  est 
by  the  Odllege  Entrance  Board  there  should  be  in- 
troduced in  the  group  of  orations  some  representa- 
tive of  public  speech  more  recent  than  any  now 
listed. 

5.  Besolved,  That  coHege  entrance  requirements 
in  English  should  estimate  considerations  of 
thought  structure,  and  diction  as  in  no  way  seeond- 
ary  to  the  elements  of  spelling,  punctuation,  gram- 
mar and  idiom. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  NEWS  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion supplies  the  following  data: 

The  largest  high  school  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Polytechnic  Evening  Hi^ 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  enroUment,  8,440. 

The  total  number  of  high-school  students 
enrolled  in  the  13,951  high  schools  from  which 
the  statistics  announced  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  were  compiled  is  1,735,619. 

One  tenth  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  now  receiving  the  benefits  of  a 
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higih-8<diool  eduoation,  but  14  per  cent,  of  those 
emteanxig  the  first  grade  complete  a  high- 
school  course.  More  than  one  fourth  of  the 
youth  of  Yermont  are  now  completing  a  high- 
school  course,  in  Maine  23  per  ceut.  reach  a 
high-school  course,  while  in  South  Carolina 
only  1.44  per  cent,  of  the  youth  attain  this  end. 

Texas  leads  the  states  in  the  per  cent,  of 
high-school  graduates  who  continue  their 
studies  in  some  kind  of  school.  North  Caro- 
lina conies  second  and  Kentucky  third. 
Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Connecticut^  and  Ne- 
braska come  last,  ranking  forty-sixth,  forty- 
seyenth,  forty-eighth  and  forty-ninth,  respec- 
tively. The  record  of  Texas  proves  that  "  60 
per  cent,  to  college''  is  no  longer  an  ideal, 
but  is  a  reality. 

The  average  high-school  principal  receives 
$1,272  per  year,  or  about  $100  .per  month  for 
the  entire  year. 

Principals  of  the  District  of  ColumbiSjT 
California,  Arizona,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York  receive  the  highest  salaries  in  the  order 
named.  Nebraska  pays  the  lowest  average 
salary. 

The  niunber  of  women  teachers  has  been 
increasing  since  1902,  and  at  the  present  time 
only  about  24  per  cent,  of  all  high-school 
teachers  are  men. 

In  1890  only  9,120  public  high-school 
teachers  were  employed,  but  in  1918  there 
were  81,084. 

The  average  value  of  the  city  high-school 
building  is  $200,000,  while  the  average  value 
of  the  rural  high-school  building  is  about 
$25,000. 

High  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  the  largest  libraries,  California  ranks 
second,  and  New  York  third.  Maine  has  the 
smallest  libraries,  with  Delaware  just  above  it. 

Nevada  has  fewer  students  to  a  teacher 
than  any  other  state  in  the  union,  and  Oeorgia 
has  a  greater  number  of  students  per  teacher 
than  any  other  state. 

THE   SCHOOL   TAX    INITIATIVE   MEASURE   IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Agcordiko  to  The  California  Taxpayer^ 
Journal,  the  school  initiative  is  ostensibly  a 


measure  to  increase  public  school  teachers' 
salaries,  but  it  carries  other  provisions  and 
amends  the  State  Constitution  relating  to  the 
state  school  system.  "Teachers'  Colleges" 
and  kindergarten  schools  are  declared  by  this 
measiure,  for  the  first  time,  a  part  of  the  state 
school  system.  The  purpose  of  this  declara- 
tion is  not  set  forth. 

State  taxpayers  contributed  $13  per  pupil 
to  county  school  support  in  1911.  The  present 
amoimt  if  $17.50  per  pupil.  This  measure 
increases  it  to  $30.00  per  pupil.  The  state 
has  heretofore  contributed  to  counties,  for 
high  schools,  $15  per  pupil.  The  increase  by 
this  measure  is  to  $30  per  pupil. 

The  estimated  amount  of  state  taxes  necr 
eesary  to  be  raised  for  the  current  school  year, 
for  high  and  elementary  schools,  is  a  total  of 
over  $7,500,000. 

The  estimated  amoimt  of  state  taxes  nec- 
essary for  school  purposes — ^high  and  elemen- 
tary only —  for  next  school  year,  as  changed 
by  this  measure,  is  over  $13,250,000. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  attendance  in 
1918-19  and  will  be  exceeded  on  a  basis  of 
increased  attendanca  The  increase  required 
in  state  taxation  because  of  this  measure  will 
be  in  excess  of  $5,700,000. 

County  and  district  tax  levies  for  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  maintenance  are  nearly 
$30,000,000  for  the  current  year's  revenues, 
county  general  taxes  being  over  half  of  this 
total,  or  $15,000,000. 

County  general  taxes  will  be  increased  to 
$16,000,000  for  school  purposes  by  this  meas- 
ura  The  measure  appears  to  make  large  re- 
quirements on  county  taxation,  but  does  not 
in  actual  fact  The  counties  must  raise  the 
same  amount  for  elementary  schools  as  the 
state  contributes,  and  twice  as  much  for  high 
schools  at  the  state  contributes.  In  view  of 
what  the  counties  are  now  raising,  this  makes 
very  little  actual  increase  in  county  general 
taxes.  FracticaUy  the  whole  burden  of  the 
increase  is  cast  on  the  state  government. 

The  measure  provides  that  all  school  money 
received  by  the  counties  from  the  state,  and 
60  per  cent,  of  the  county  moneys,  shall  be  set 
aside  exclusively  for  teachers'  salaries.    This 
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wiU  provide  a  minimum  of  $22,800,000  for 
teachers'  salaries  from  state  and  oountjy  taxes 
alone. 

THB  CLEVELAND  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Reoentlt  a  committee  representing  the  fac- 
ulty of  Ohio  State  University  visited  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Education  and  inveertigated  it 
thoroughly  with  a  view  to  possible  affiliation 
between  the  two  institutions. 

In  a  detailed  report  to  President  W.  O. 
Thompson,  president  of  the  university,  the 
committee  said: 

The  committee  foimd  a  thoroughly  modem  and 
well-equipped  phmt,  an  inBtruetional  foree  well 
trained  in  their  specifio  work,  provkion  for  a  sum- 
mer session  faculty  iadading  men  and  women  of 
national  reputatifon,  a  live  student  body  number- 
ing over  2,000  different  students  during  the  year, 
and  an  intimately  eorrelsrted  system  of  coopera- 
tion with  other  educationsal  facilities  of  the  city 
such  as  libraries  and  museums. 

The  plant  consists  of  three  £stinct  parts:  (1) 
a  modem  central  building  containing  facilities  for 
the  training  of  those  preparing  to  teach,  indud- 
ii^  a  gymnasium  and  observation  school;  (2)  two 
typical  training  eefaooils,  an  integral  part  of  the 
puibHc  school  syBtem  of  Cleveland,  for  experimental 
and  practise  teaching,  with  t&e  possibility  of  ex- 
pansion to  the  entire  eduoatnional  offerings  of  the 
largest  city  in  the  state;  (3)  permanent  centers 
within  Cleveland  and  its  immediate  vicinity  ^ere 
teachers  in  service  can  more  conveniently  continue 
their  training  in  after-school  and  Saturday  classes. 
,  Tour  committee  was  not  only  surprised  but  al- 
most amazed  at  the  magnitude  and  characfter  of 
the  plant  and  of  the  work  carried  on  at  the  school. 

THB  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AT  HARRIS- 
BURG,  PA. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Fimeoan,  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  for  tlie  common* 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Has  announced'  tibat 
the  second  annual  session  of  the  Educational 
Congress  will  be  held  at  Harrisburg  on  No- 
vember 11,  12  and  13.  TIhe  congress  is  called 
again  this  year,  with  the  cordial  approval  of 
Gk)vemor  Sproul. 

This  congress  will  devote  its  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  Dr.  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  on  the 


evaluation  of  state  school  systems.  Dr.  Fine- 
gan  stated,  in  announcing  liiis  session  of  the 
congress,  that  he  beHeved  the  educationsl 
workers  and  people  of  the  state  desired  to 
know  the  exact  points  in  which  the  school  sys- 
tem of  <the  state  is  not  progressive  in  order 
that  such  remedial  action  may  be  taken  as  ap- 
pears necessary,  to  make  the  school  eystem  of 
Pennsylvanda  conform  to  the  genevaUy  ac- 
cepted modem  and  efficient  s/tandards. 

Gbvemor  Sproul  will  preside  at  the  opening 
session  and  will  make  an  address.  Dr.  Ayres, 
of  liie  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  who  directed 
the  work  in  connection  with  (Ae  evaluation  of 
school  systems  of  the  several  states  and  who 
prepared  Hhe  report  which  is  to  be  considered, 
wiH  attend  the  congress  and  will  deliver  die 
principal  addlress  at  the  opendng  session. 

An  advisory  committee  will  be  selected  to 
aid  in  the  preparation  of  a  program  which  will 
cover  the  three  days'  session  of  the  oongresSw 

THE  INAUGURATION   OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THB  UNIVERSITY  OP  MICHIGAN 

At  the  University  of  Michigan,  on  October 
14,  15  and  16,  Marion  L.  Burton,  formerly 
president  of  Smith  College  and  the  ITniver- 
sity  of  Minnesota,  was  inaugurated  president 
of  the  university.  The  completed  program 
for  the  induction  exercises  follows: 

THURSDAY   MORNING,  OOTOBSR  14 

.  9.30  a.m. — ^Academic  proeession, 

10.80  A.U. — Inaugural  session:  Hill  Aaditofinm. 

.Historical  address:    Harry  B.   Hutchiais,   fonnsr 

president  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Induction  of  the  president:  Victor  M.  Gore  regent. 
jEn&ugoral  address:  ''Tlie  functions  of  the  state 

univeraity,"  Marion  L.  Burion. 
,'' Functions  of  the  governing  board,"  Willism  L. 

Abbott,  trustee,  UFiversity  of  Hfinois. 
"Funotions  of  the  fa#  iHy,"  Professor  Joseph  A. 
I       Leighton^  OUo  S^ate  University. 

THtTRSDAT  AFTIBNOON 

"The  integration  of  the  university,"  Proftvor 
Williston  Walker,  provost  of  Yale  Univerdtj. 

''Academic  freedom  and  social  responsibilitji'' 
Bobert  E.  Vinson,  president  of  the  Univens^ 
of  Texas. 
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''The  place  of  the  imiveisitj  ia  training  for  eiti- 

xenahif),''   Boseoe  Pouikd,   dean  of  the  law 

Bohooly  Harrard  Uniyersi^. 
,"T1ie  univenitj  and  international  relationahipe, " 

6ir  Bobert  A.  Falconer,  president  of  the  Uni- 

▼ersitj  of  Toronto. 

TKUBSDAY  KVJWINO 

Beeeption  to  delegates,  guests  and  memt>ers  of  the 
faculty. 

TBIDAT  MORNINa,  OGTOBIB  16 

10.00  A.U. — Session  dealing  with  administrative 
pro4)lem8. 

"Growth  of  state  universities/'  Lotus  D.  Ooffman, 
president  of  the  University  of  Miinnesota. 

"The  cost  of  higher  education  and  its  bearings 
upon  taxation,"  Samuel  P.  Oapen,  director  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education. 

"Hie  supply  of  adequMtely  trained  university 
teachers/'  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  dean 
Oolumbia  University. 

"The  present  status  of  research  in  American  uni- 
versities," Professor  Vermon  L.  KeUogg,  see- 
retary  of  the  National  Besearch  Cfouncil. 

TBJDAY  AFmtNOON 

"The  junior  college  movement,"  A*  Boss  Hill, 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

"Differentisition  of  the  units  of  the  educational 
qystem  to  meet  the  needs  of  varying  types  of 
students,"  Oharles  A.  Prosser,  diredtor,  Wl- 
liam  Hood  Dunwoody  Institute. 

"Cooperation  between  colleges  and  universities," 
Donald  J.  Cowling,  president  of  Carleton 
CoUege. 

"Cooperation  with  the  vital  activities  of  life," 
Frederick  P.  Fish,  trustee,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

reiDAT  IVXNINO 

Banquet  to  delegates,  invited  guests  and  members 
of  the  f aenlty  of  professorial  rank.  Michigan 
Union. 

SATDBDAT,  omOBOk  16 

9.30  a.m. — ^Meeting  of  regents  of  state  universi- 
ties.   Michigan  Union. 

"The  salary  problem,"  Charles  L.  Sommers,  re- 
gent of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

"Student  fees  and  tuition  charges,"  Theodore  M. 
Hammond,  regent  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 


Discussion  of  prdblems  confronting  the  i^veming 

'boards  of  universities. 
12.30  p.m. — ^Luncheon  for  r^resentaftives,  regents 

of  state  universities.    Michigan  Union. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Mrs.  Josephine  Corliss  Preston  has  been  re- 
nominated as  state  superintendent  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Carl  O.  F.  Franzen,  PLD.  (Iowa),  has  been 
elected  professor  of  secondary  education  in 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la.  This  de- 
partment is  being  established  for  the  first  time 
this  fall 

Harlan  C.  Hines,  PLD.,  has  been  elected  as- 
sistant director  of  the  department  of  psychol- 
ogy and  educational  research  in  the  Los 
Angeles  city  schools.  He  will  have  charge  of 
the  high  and  intermediate  school  problems 
which  will  include  R.  O.  T.  C.  testing  and  x)er- 
sonnel  studies  in  occupations  and  Smith- 
Hughes  classes. 

Russell  L.  Davidson,  instructor  in  Dean 
Academy,  Billerica,  Mass.,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  Gbddard  Seminary,  Barre,  Vt, 
succeeding  Principal  O.  K.  Hollister,  now  of 
Westbrook  Semdnary,  Portland,  Me. 

Mr.  Jacob  O.  Collioott,  state  supervisor  of 
vocational  education  in  Indiana,  has  become 
general  manager  of  the  Columbus  schoola 

Dr.  Ellsworth  Lowrt,  principal  of  the 
Winona,  Minsk,  Normal  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Indianapolis,  in  chaise  of  normal  school  ac- 
tivities. 

Charles  A.  Benedict,  A.M.  (Columbia,  10), 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools 
in  North  Tarrytown,  New  York. 

•Charles  F.  Harper,  principal  of  the  high 
school,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  died  on  September  14. 

Clayton  L.  Erwin,  of  Barton,  Vt.,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  towns 
of  Rockingham  aiMi  Westminster. 

C.  C.  HrrcHOocK,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  St 
Johnsbury,  Vt 
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Walter  B.  Spsngkb,  A.B.  (Yale,  '04),  has 
resigned  from  the  Travelers  Insuranoe  Cam- 
pany  enA  has  accepted  the  principalsliip  of  the 
new  Commercial  High  School  in  Kew  Haven, 
Conn- 

B.  L.  Saokett,  dean  of  the  school  of  engi- 
neering at  the  Pennsylvania  Staite  College,  has 
heen  appointed  chairman  of  the  technical  edu* 
cation  committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Corporation  Schools. 

Chas.  C.  Sherrod,  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Morristown,  East  Tenn.,  has  been 
appointed  a  men^r  of  the  state  hoard  of  edu- 
cation by  Governor  Boberts. 

Mr.  S.  Edward  Gable,  for  sixteen  years 
instructor  in  the  boys'  high  school  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa,,  has  resigned.  The  resignation 
came  simultaneously  with  a  statement  issued 
by  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  in  which  th^  deplore  the 
recent  declaration  of  State  Superintendent 
Einegan  that  teachers  may  not  join  labor 
organizations. 

Walter  Wilgus  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  school  of  journalism  established  recently 
at  the  University  of  the  Philippines. 

B.  A.  Wells,  dean  of  Park  College,  Mis- 
souri, and  professor  of  mathematics,  has  be- 
come associate  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  State  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

A.  E.  KuHLMAN,  now  director  of  surveys  of 
the  Southern  Division  of  the  American  Bed 
Cross,  Atlanta,  Greorgia,  has  been  elected  to 
an  assistant  professorship  in  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  by 
Columbia  University  to  Bichard  J.  H.  Qotteil, 
professor  of  Semitic  languages,  in  order  that 
he  may  accept  the  invitation  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  Education  to  spend  the  year  at 
the  new  University  of  Strasbourg  and  organ- 
ize its  work  in  Arabic,  Syriac  and  the  history 
of  the  Near  East 

Sm  WiLLLkic  Bamsat,  the  Scottish  archeol- 
ogist  arrived  in  New  York  on  October  6  to 
lecture  at  Yale  University  on  '^comparative 


religions  of  ancient  times."  He  will  also 
lecture  on  **  Turkey  in  Asia "  before  the  Na- 
tional  Geographical   Society. 

The  Boston  School  Conmiitte  at  its  meet- 
ing on  October  4  granted  leave  of  absence  of 
three  months  to  Dr.  J.  Mace  Andrese,  head 
of  the  department  of  psychology  and  child 
study,  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  to  act  as 
a  sx)ecialist  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  will  pre- 
X)are  health  literature  for  teachers  and  pupils^ 
and  will  lecture  before  teachers  on  health  edu- 
cation. 

Ohio  Wesletan  Universitt  announces  that 
Dr.  Edwin  D.  Jones,  formerly  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
now  on  leave  from  Harvard,  will  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  during  the  second  semester 
before  classes  in  economics  and  business  ad- 
ministration on  the  subject  of  employm^it 
management.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  of  the  class  of  1892. 

.  The  College  Day  address  on  October  12,  at 
the  Western  College  for  Women,  was  given  by 
Professor  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  dean  of  tiie 
college  of  arts  of  the  University  of  Blinoia 

With  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  tiie 
establishment  of  the  group  of  courses  in  psy- 
chology as  a  department  separate  from  the 
department  of  philosophy  becomes  ful|y  effec- 
tive at  Princeton  University.  The  new  depart- 
ment of  psychology  will  be  in  charge  of  Pro-* 
fessors  Howard  C.  Warren  and  Heniy 
McComas. 

At  the  University  of  Paris,  Dr.  P.  Painlev^ 
professor  of  rational  mechanics  and  a  former 
premier  of  France,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  celestial  mechanics  in  place  of  Pro- 
fessor P.  AppelL  Dr.  E..  J.  Cartan,  professor 
of  differential  calculus  has  been  appointed  to 
Professor  T&itAevffa  chair,  and  Professor  E.  P. 
J.  Yessiot,  new  sub-director  of  the  Ecole  Nor> 
male  Sup6rieure,  to  Professor  Cartan's. 

Don  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  professor  of  QieA 
and  ex-rector  of  the  University  at  Salamanca, 
has  been  condemned  to  sixteen  years'  impris- 
onment for  Use  majeste.    The  act  committed 
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was  the  vritiiiff  of  two  articles  albout  the  king 
in  a  newspaper  at  Valencia.  It  is  said  that  the 
e^ent  is  ooTcred  i^  a  recent  amnesty. 

Four  Belgian  exchange  fellows  will  study 
at  the  University  of  California  this  year. 
They  are  Etienne  Yerbist,  rural  sociology  and 
politics  and  American  commercial  law.  Dr. 
Yerbisty  from  the  date  of  his  enlistment  on 
August  5,  1914^  served  during  the  period  of 
the  war  in  the  artillery.  Pierre  De  Brabandre^ 
dental  surgery.  He  was  a  medical  officer  in 
Belgium  Field  Army,  and  has  been  awarded 
the  War  Gross.  Paul  Fabry,  bacteriology. 
Prior  to  the  war  he  attended  Liege  Univer- 
sity* and  published  with  Professor  L.  Fred- 
ericq  a  study  on  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  of  the  frog's  heart  Mlla  Alice 
Scouvart,  research  on  optics  and  ionization. 
At  present  Mile.  Scouvart  is  professor  of 
mathematics  in  a  high  school  for  girls  in  the 
city  of  Brussels. 

Sessions  of  the  public  schools  of  Lowell, 
ICass.,  were  suspended  on  October  6,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  funeral  of  Arthur  K  Whitcomb, 
for  twenty-one  years  superintendent  of  the 
local  school  system  and  for  twenty  years  also  a 
grammar  school  master,  serving  both  in  the 
Yamuzn  and  Greenhalge  schools.  Mr.  Whit- 
oomlb  retired  under  the  law>  at  the  cloee  of  the 
last  sdiool  year. 

The  New  York  Oity  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents has  named  the  new  cooperative  high 
school  the  John  Haaren  Cooperative  High 
School.  Associate  Superintendent  Melenoy  in 
charge  of  high  schools,  ofFered  the  resolutions, 
paying  a  high  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Haaren, 
recalling  his  long  and  valuable  services  in  the 
system  and  devoted  work  in  establishing  the 
cooperative  classes  out  of  which  came  the 
cooperative  high  school. 

Ik  addition  to  an  advance  in  its  appropria- 
tion from  $8,076,848.87  to  $12,626,583.81,  the 
Boston  School  Committee  seeks  $1,600,000 
mora.  A  movemeot  to  secure  the  appropria- 
tion will  be  made  at  the  special  session  of  the 
L^slature  to  be  called  in  November.  The 
increased  cost  of  fuel  and  supplies,  as  weU 


as  higher  pay  for  teachers,  figure  in  the  esti- 
mated requirements. 

Yale  University  has  received  the  gift  of 
an  important  collection  of  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties made  by  Ludlow  S.  BuD,  B.A.  1907. 
The  establishment  of  two  new  funds  in  the 
university  by  bequests  is  also  announced. 
William  Milne  Grinnell,  B.A.  1881,  has  left 
a  fund  of  $10,000  which  is  to  be  used,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  request,  as  an  endowment 
fund  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts;  while  Mrs. 
Emmeline  Reed  Bedell,  widow  of  Bradbury 
Bedell,  B.A  1876,  and  sister  of  Charles 
Henry  Reed,  B.A.  1872,  has  established  by  will 
"The  Charles  Henry  Reed  Fund''  and  "The 
Bradbury  Bedell  Fund."  These  funds  of 
$6,000  each  are  unrestricted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Marcus  Fbohheimer,  of 
Cincinnati,  have  given  $6,000  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  establishment  in  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration  of  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Nathan  Fechheimer  Loan 
Fund,  in  naemory  of  their  son  "vdio  was  pre- 
paring for  admission  to  Harvard.  The  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  loans  to  students  of  the  Busi- 
ness Sdiool  to  help  them  meet  the  expenses  of 
tuition  and  of  living  while  they  are  training 
for  their  business  careers. 

The  will  of  ex-Senator  W.  Murray  Crane^ 
of  Dalton,  Mass.,  makes  numerous  public  be- 
quests including:  Town  of  Dalton,  for  Dalton 
Public  Library,  $26,000.  Town  of  Dalton, 
$26,000,  income  to  be  expended  by  the  school 
committee  for  special  educational  work  or 
instruction.  Town  of  Dalton,  the  testator's 
half  interest  in  Pine  Orove  Park,  to  be  used 
as  a  public  playground  and  recreation  park. 
An  additional  $100,000  for  erection  of  a  com- 
munity house  for  the  inhabitants  of  Dalton 
and  trust  fund  of  $100,000  for  its  maintain- 
ance.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Dalton.  $60,000.  Berkshire  County  School 
for  Crippled  Children,  Pittsfield.  $60,000. 
Williams  College,  $26,000.  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, $10,000.  Tuskegee  Liistitute,  $10,000. 
Perkins  Institute,  Boston,  $10,000.  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  $10,000.  Williston  Semi- 
nary,  $6,000.    Wilbraham   Academy,   $6,000. 
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The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng^ 
lish  will  celebrate  its  tenth  birthday  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
Chicago,  November  25-27.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures will  be  a  gathering  of  charter  members. 
This  year  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  im- 
portant business.  At  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing the  board  of  directors  passed  a  resolution 
asking  all  committees  to  finish  their  work  and 
if  possible  present  final  reports  this  year. 
Besides  the  usual  general  session  and  two 
conferences  there  will  be  two  section  meet- 
ings each  for  college  men  and  school  people. 
An  amendment  to  the  constitution  is  pro- 
posed increasing  the  dues  from  $2  to  $3. 

An  extensive  study  of  rural  schools  is  about 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  committee  represenfting 
various  agricultural  and  educational  bodies  in 
the  stata  The  aim  is  to  determine  what  is 
actually  being  done  now  in  village  and  coim- 
try  schools,  what  the  fanners  want  in  their 
schools^  what,  as  far  as  accumulated  data  may 
indicate,  ought  to  be  in  the  schools;  and  then 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  carry  the  decisions 
and  recommendations  into  effect  The  com- 
mittee has  twenly-one  members,  appointed  by 
the  State  Orange,  the  Dairymen's  League^  t^e 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  the  Federation 
of  Home  Bureaus,  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Department  of  Rural  Educa- 
tion in  the  college  of  agriculture  of  Cornell 
University.  The  committee  has  organized  by 
electing  Professor  Oeorge  A.  Works,  chairman, 
and  E.  R  Eastman,  editor  of  The  Dairymen's 
League  News,  secretary. 

On  September  30,  the  last  day  of  registra- 
tion, the  total  number  of  students  at  Cornell 
University  was  4,803,  just  eight  more  than  last 
year  at  the  same  time.  Of  this  number,  there 
were  149  fewer  new  students  than  last  year, 
and  a  correspondingly  greater  number  of  old 
students.  According  to  a  statement  given  out 
by  the  universily  secretary,  the  decrease  in 
number  of  new  students  is  '^  the  result  of  ef- 
forts to  keep  down  numbers  and  promote  sound 
growth  "  and  because  this  year  "  the  university 
has  strictly  enforced  a  rule  against  admitting 
new  students  with  entrance  conditions  and  has 
admitted   fewer   than   usual   with    advanced 


standing."  The  number  of  women  students 
has  been  limited  to  one  thousand  because,  as 
the  statement  says,  '^  the  limit  of  suitable  hous- 
ing for  women  students  was  reached  last  year 
when  about  one  thousand  were  in  residence 
and  the  trustees  then  decided  not  to  admit  a 
larger  number  of  women  for  the  present.  Last 
year  the  figures  at  the  opening  showed  8,195 
old  students  and  1,600  new,  a  total  of  4,795; 
this  year  8,352  old  students  and  1,451  new  stu- 
dents registered. 

Harvard's  enrollment  on  October  10  was 
5,481,  or  459  more  than  that  on  last  year 
at  a  corresponding  date.  Late  registrations, 
it  is  expected,  will  bring  the  total  matricula- 
tion up  to  more  than  5,500,  but  whether  the 
figures  of  5,656  in  1916  wUl  be  exceeded  is  stall 
uncertain.  The  freshman  class  shows  a  strong 
gain  over  that  of  last  year,  623  men  being 
enrolled,  an  advance  of  86.  There  are  also 
278  firstryear  men  in  college  ranked  as  ^' un- 
classified," because  they  have  transferred  to 
Harvard. from  some  other  college.  The  sum 
total  of  the  new  students  is  901,  the  largest 
on  record.  The  college  enrollment  is  2,526. 
Last  year  war  veterans  returned  to  complete 
their  education  as  out-of-course  students. 
This  year  the  out-of-oourse  registration  is 
smaller  and  explains  largely  the  total  gain 
of  only  24  students  in  the  college  proper. 
The  new  graduate  school  of  education  begins 
its  first  year  with  96  students,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  favorable  record.  Of  these  62  are 
are  men  and  34  are  women.  These  are  the 
first  women  who  have  ever  been  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  a  Harvard  degree.  Most  of  the 
professional  schools  show  gains.  The  busi- 
ness school's  figures  of  432  is  an  increase  of 
68  over  last  year.  The  law  school  has  920, 
a  gain  of  74;  the  medical  school,  in  which 
attendance  is  limited,  has  439,  or  26  more 
than  last  year,  while  the  dental  school  shows 
an  increase  of  43,  the  total  registration  being 
231. 


DISCUSSION   AND   CORRESPONDENCB 

STAFF  APPOINTMBHT8  BY  STATS  BOARDS  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  wh^i  vocational 
and  industrial  education  will  be  weighed  in  the 
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Imlance.  In  several  quarters  we  already  see 
indica/tiom  that  that  time  is  very  near.  Man- 
ual training  was  given  free  rein  for  a  number 
of  years  and  then  was  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting.  The  administration  of 
the  Smith-iSears  Act  has  been  severely  criti- 
cizedy  has  been  investigated  by  a  congressional 
committee,  and  among  their  numerous  recom- 
mendations we  find  one  recommending  that 
the  Federal  Board  for  Yoicational  Education 
be  abolished. 

The  movement  for  vocational  education  up 
to  the  present  time  has  been  quite  laigely  one 
of  propaganda  and  promotion.  When  the  advo- 
cates of  vocational  education  were  ready  to 
settle  down  to  real  constructive  work,  after 
the  promotion  period,  the  whole  movement  was 
swept  along  into  a  much  wider  field  by  the 
impetus  of  the  war  emergency,  so  it  is  very 
easy  to  find  excuses  for  any  of  these  condi- 
tions as  they  may  exist.  But  the  war  is  now 
over. 

The  present  is  the  time  for  sound  construc- 
tive upbuilding,  in  preparation  for  the  day  of 
judgment  so  near  at  hand.  Along  all  lines 
and  in  all  phases  of  our  epecial  field  of  in- 
dustrial education,  we  need  to  scrutinize  our 
work,  adopting  the  scientific  impersonal  atti- 
tude of  mind,  establishing  standards  in  our 
field  that  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
standards  already  set  up  in  other  fields  of 
education. 

If  weaknesses  are  found;  and  they  cer- 
tainly are  there;  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
will  be  directly  traceable  to  weak  administra- 
tion and  supervision,  on  the  part  of  state  au- 
thorities. It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
state  authorities  are  entirely,  and  solely,  re- 
qx>nsible  for  the  proper  development  of  tlie 
woik  within  their  respective  states.  In  fact 
the  doctrine  of  states'  rights  is  carried  to  such 
an  extreme^  in  the  administration  of  the 
Smith-Sughee  Law,  that  a  federal  agent  has 
to  be  given  permission  by  the  state  authori- 
ties before  he  can  examine  any  of  the  work 
wilhin  that  state. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  majority  of 
these  ofttimes  glaring  weaknesses^  is  the  ap- 


parently quite  general  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  special  needs  of  this  partieuktr  type  of 
work,  and  the  special  professional  prepara- 
tion necessary  for  success  in  the  very  impor> 
tant  positions  of  organizing,  directing  and 
supervising  the  woik  in  the  field  of  industrial 
education. 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  1917,  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  entire  plan 
of  the  organization  of  the  various  state  de- 
partments, having  to  do  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  industrial  education  feature  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  law,  is  the  apparently  hai^iaz- 
ard  method  of  selecting  candidates,  and  ma- 
king ai^M>intments  to  the  various  important 
supervisory  and  executive  positions  on  the  sev- 
eral state  staffs. 

A  person's  fitness  for  any  of  these  positions 
might  be  analyzed  and  classified  under  the 
following  six  headings: 

1.  General  education. 

2.  Special  professional  education. 

3.  Industrial  and  business  experience. 

4.  Proven  ability  in  the  special  field  of  indus- 

trial education. 

5.  Proven  a;bility  to  organize,  execute,  supers 

vise  and  administer. 

6.  Personality. 

The  writer  has  been  asked  to  write  to  many 
state  boards,  during  the  past  four  years,  recom- 
mending people  for  important  positions  on  the 
staffs  of  state  departments.  Also  to  give 
opinions  concerning  those  who  had  already 
made  application.  In  almost  every  case  the 
one  with  the  least  experience,  preparation  and 
ability,  the  one  who  was  practically  unknown 
in  the  field  of  industrial  education,  was  the 
one  chosen.  If  this  is  generally  true,  or  even 
partiality  true,  it  presents  a  situation  that  is 
alarming  and  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

Whether  this  condition  is  quite  general  or 
not,  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  examining 
the  list  of  state  officials,  having  to  do  with  in* 
dustrial  education  in  various  capacities  within 
their  several  states.  If  this  were  done,  it  is 
qmte  certain  that  some  astonishing  situations 
would  be  discovered 

In  some  cases,  men  without  experience  in 
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this  field,  without  speoial  preparation^  or  even 
sympathy  with  industrial  education  have  been 
given  veiy  responsible  positionB,  because  they 
were  already  in  the  employ  of  the  state  board, 
and  it  was  easier  to  give  them  the  new  posi- 
tion at  a  larger  salary,  ihan  to  raise  their  sal- 
ary in  the  old'  position.  Other  cases  savor 
strongly  of  old-fashioned  politics.  Others  are 
plainly  cases  of  nepotism  and  i>erBonal  predi- 
lection. 

It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  there  are  no 
well-trained,  competent  people  for  these  im- 
portant positions.  Several  of  our  great  uni- 
versities have  spent  a  large  amount  of  time, 
eSort  and  money,  organizing  professional 
courses  preparing  people  for  these  positions. 
These  universities  are  now  graduating  num- 
bers of  people  of  proven  ability,  with  special 
professional  training — experts  and  specialists 
in  the  field  of  the  administration  of  vocational 
and  industrial  education.  These  men  are  con- 
tinually being  passed  over  by  state  authori- 
ties in  favor  of  some  local  unknown,  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  appointment  finding  it  an 
easy  method  of  giving  promotion,  salary  in- 
crease or  satisfying  some  political  pledge  or 
debt 

In  the  final  analysis  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  will  be  held  responsible 
for  any  weakness  or  failure  in  the  national 
program  of  vocational  education  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  exactly  as  they  were  for 
weakness  under  the  Smith-^Sears  Act.  They 
presumably  approve  of  all  appointments  made 
by  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education. 
We  do  not  believe  that  they  are  exercising 
sufficient  care  in  examining  the  qualifications 
of  state  board  appointees  before  granting  such 
approval. 

We^  therefore,  would  most  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  same  procedure  be  followed  in 
the  case  of  State  Board  appointees  as  is  now 
followed  in  the  case  of  every  other  person  who 
is  working  under  the  SmilJi-nnghes  Law; 
namely,  a  careful  scrutiny  and  valuation  of 
the  qualifications,  record,  education,  training, 
experience,  evidences  of  ability,  and  personality 
of  such  persons. 

We  would  also  most  respectfully  suggest  llie 


publication  of  the  standards,  requirements  and 
qualifications  which  must  be  fulfilled  by  state 
board  appointees  before  they  are  granted  rec- 
ognition by  the  federal  board. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  send  out  a 
questionnaire  to  aH  state  board  officials  and 
agents  working  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Law 
in  an  endeavor  to  discover  (a)  -vdiether  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  such  officials  or  agents 
have  the  qualifications  that  would  enable  th^n 
to  do  successful  work  in  the  field  of  trade  and 
industrial  education,  (h)  whether  the  officials 
and  agents  in  the  field  of  trade  and  industrial 
education  have  qualifications  for  work  in  their 
field,  that  are  equal  to  those  possessed  by  sim- 
ilar officials  and  agents  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
cultural education,  home  economics  and  voca- 
tional home  making,  and  teadier  training,  all 
working'' under  the  Smith-Hughes  Law. 

Finally,  we  would  suggest  tihat  the  resuH  of 
this  investigation  be  published  in  the  **  Voca- 
tional Sununary,"  the  official  publication  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Arthur  Frank  Patne 
Dkpabtmbnt  or  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education, 
The  Univxbsitt  of  Minnesota 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OP  THE 
PROJECT-PROBLEM 

I  AM  not  an  educator.  My  work,  however, 
necessitates  an  appreciation  of  the  educator's 
point  of  view  (so  far  as  is  possible  for  a  lay 
person)  and  some  passing  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent educational  movements. 

When  I  first  became  aware  of  die  '^prob- 
lem "  as  applied  to  a  method  of  teaching,  I  was 
not  overly  impressed.  It  seemed  to  me  n9th- 
ing  more  than  a  new  phrase  for  a<  very  old 
thing.  It  was  only  another  way  of  distinguish- 
ing the  method  of  the  real  teacher,  the  teacher 
who  beguiles  her  pupils  into  thinking  things 
through  for  themselves,  freshly,  from  that  of 
the  teacher  whose  method  begins  and  ends  with 
a  parrot-like  recitation  of  facts. 

The  problem  method  as  I  saw  it  was  as  old 
as  the  Pyramids.  Broadly,  it  was  the  method 
of  every  good  tester,  who,  recognizing  that 
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education  justified  itself  only  m  so  far  as  it 
was  a  preparation  for  life^  toiled  to  give  to  it 
the  qualily  of  life. 

I  deceived  myself.  My  solution  was  too 
simple.  I  lieard  ''  problem  method  "  slip  glibly 
from  people's  tongues.  Eeferences  to  it 
sprang  up  like  dandelions  in  the  spring  all  over 
the  pedagogical  lawn.  Here  the  simile  ceases, 
for  dandelions  bear  a  common  resemd>lance, 
whereas  every  person  who  writes  about  the 
problem  method  means  something  different 
from  every  other  person, 

I  took  to  buttonholing  teachers.  I  said, 
''Now  confidentially,  tell  me  what  you  mean 
by  the  problem  method."  Need  I  say  that  no 
two  answers  were  alike?  One  or  two  did  say 
frankly,  "I  don't  know."  Yet  strangely 
enough,  one  of  these  latter  had  been  using  the 
proiblem  method,  as  I  understood  it,  success- 
fully for  fifteen  years! 

So  far  research  and  inquiry  netted  the  fol- 
lowing:   A  problem  is 

(a)  a  puzzle  interest, 
{h)  a  purposeful  aet, 

(c)  a  unit  off  instruetion, 

(d)  a  projeet, 

(e)  an  aggregation  of  minor  projects, 
(/)  something  to  be  served  by  a  project, 

(^)  a  situation  demanding  the  exercise  of  choice, 
(h)  a  question  to  whose  answer  no  possit)le  dae 

has  been  given, 
(i)    a  question  to  whose  answer  all  possible  clues 

have  been  given. 

It  was  here  that  my  attention  was  diverted 
to  the  "  projedt."  To  my  lay  mind,  it  was  be- 
wildering to  label  such  diverse  and  incongruous 
objects  as  a  bird4>ath,  an  Arctic  expedition, 
Ezra  Pound's  poetry,  homemade  gingerbread, 
the  Taj  Mahal,  and  the  League  of  Nations  as 
projects.  What  was  more,  it  seemed  a  pretty 
big  load  for  one  small  word  to  stagger  under. 
Too,  it  appears  that  highly  complex  things  like 
goiqg  to  the  opera  and  enjoying  a  sunrise  are 
projects.  The  latter  presents  difficulties.  Sup- 
pose you  did  not  enjoy  the  sunrise,  what  then? 
Or  only  half  enjoyed  it?  If  one  were  to  judge 
by  the  free  and  easy  application  of  project  to 
everything  from  a  necktie  rack  to  the  Panama 


Canal,  a  project  was,  in  effect,  anything  at  all. 
What  I  wanted  was  a  definition  that  would 
define  something  workable. 

The  obvious  course  was  to  look  up  every- 
thing on  the  project  life  is  brief.  The  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  is  loi^.  (See  Poole's  In- 
dex, after  Prohibition.)  Too,  there  are  a 
numfber  of  other  things  on  which  I  desire  to 
inform  myself,  things  like  regional  geography, 
behaviorism,  community  hygiene,  and  the 
theory  of  relativity.  •  .  . 

This  accounts  for  my  being  able  to  learn 
only  that  a  project  is 

(a)  a  problem, 

(b)  a  complex  problem, 

(e)  an  aggregation  of  small  problems, 

(d)  a  pniiposeful  act, 

(e)  A  whole-hearted  purposeful  act, 
(/)  a  large  topic, 

(g)  a  plan  in  tiie  teacher 's  mind, 

(h)  a  project-question,   a   project-exercise,   or   a 

project-complex     (when     viewed     by     the 

pupil), 
(i)    a  question-project,  an  exercise-project,  or  a 

complex-project     (when     viewed     by     the 

teacher). 

«  The  last  two  left  me  weak  in  the  knees. 
.  Yet  behind  all  the  verbiage,  at  the  back  of 
all  the  loose  thinking  about  projects  and  prob- 
lems, there  seems  to  be  a  growing  perception 
of  the  eternal  verity  that  knowing  and  doing 
must  advance  hand  in  hand.  It  takes  the  form 
of  an  honesrt  attempt,  however  faulty,  to  unify 
school  and  society  by  tying  up  the  theory  of 
books  with  the  reality  of  actual  events.  For 
this,  one  forgives  much,  even  the  "project- 
problem" 

'  I  suppose  that  the  "problem-project"  and 
the  "project-problem"  were  inevitable.  How 
could  it  ibe  otherwise  when  project  and  prob- 
lem are  used  interchangeably,  yet  are  rigidly 
differentiated,  frequently  in  the  same  book? 
The  problem  has  been  called  the  father  of  the 
project,  and  the  project  is  known  as  the 
mother  of  the  problem.  Certainly  there  is  an 
affinity.  .  •  .  This  theme  of  relationship*  is  a 
fascinating  one.  It  rivals  in  interest  the  an- 
cient query  relative  to  the  chicken  and  the 
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egg.    One  can  .ponder  endlessly  this  important 
matter  of  priorily. 

.    And  speaking  of  eggs — ^there  is  the  parable 
of  the  poached  egg  on  toaat# 

For  generations,  adults  consumed  poached 
eggs  on  toasts  unthinkingly,  for  breakfast  and 
luncheon.  They  gave  them  to  the  children  for 
tea.  A  poached  egig  on  toast  was  nourishii^. 
It  was  easy  to  digest,  and  it  was,  moreover,  in- 
teresting, t.  e.,  attractive.  There  it  was  with 
the  warm  'brown  of  the  toast  making  a  perfect 
setting  for  the  delicate  pinky  oval  framed  in 
its  ring  of  lucent  white.  And  so  the  poached 
egg  went  on  in  its  own  unassuming  way  pro- 
viding nourishment  and  cultivating  the  esthetic 
tastes  of  countless  generations.  It  was  a 
poached  egg  on  toast,  and  it  was  nothing  more. 

But  the  day  came  when  some  person,  blind 
to  its  beauty,  cold  to  its  practical  function, 
said,  '^  This  is  not  a  poached  egg  on  toast.  It 
is  a  Problem."  Forthwith  a  cult  clustered 
around  that  simple  egg.  Having  started  with 
the  problem,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  call  the 
toast  a  project  Opinions  differed,  however, 
since  one  school  held  that  the  ^ou^  ensemble 
was  the  project;  and  the  problem,  or  project- 
problem,  consisted  in  getting  the  egg  on  to  the 
toast  intact  Badical  thinkers  were  in  favor 
of  putting  the  toast  on  to  the  egg.  .  .  . 

And  in  proportion  as  the  controversy  grew, 
the  usefulness  of  the  ixmched  egg  on  toast  de- 
clined, since  the  intense  agitation  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  problem  interfered  with  the 
proper  digestion  of  the  egg  in  the  human 
stomach. 

Elizabeth  Davis 


QUOTATIONS 

WOMEN  IN  THE  HARVARD  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
OP  EDUCATION 

The  graduate  school  of  education  has  made 
a  promising  banning.  Ninety  students  had 
already  enrolled  at  l3ie  time  of  this  writing, 
with  others  certain  to  come.  About  half  are 
candidates  for  degrees  on  fuU-time  programs, 
the  rest  part-time  students.  Only  nine  are 
special  students — that  is,  students  without 
comiplete  college  training  and  hence  not  candi- 
dates for  degrees.    Many  combine  the  study  of 


teaching  and  school  administration  wiih  ad- 
vanced courses  in  a  d^mrtment  of  the  facul^ 
of  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
school  to  encourage  secondary-school  teachers, 
eitiier  in  their  year  of  preliminary  training  or 
when  they  return  to  'die  university  for  profes- 
sional improvement,  to  combine  with  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  their  work  and  of  their  in- 
stitution the  further  study  of  the  subject  tiiey 
are  to  teadh.  The  school  bids  fair  to  serve  ac- 
ceptably the  teachers  and  school  administrBtors 
who  seek  its  instruction  and  to  add  by  study 
and  investigation  to  our  slowly-growing  knowl- 
edge of  education. 

With  these  purposes  in  view  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  school  should  admit  women.  Women 
play  an  important  part  in  American  education, 
both  as  teachers  and  as  school  officers.  In  nor- 
mal schools  and  college  departments  of  educa- 
tion they  train  thousands  for  school  work.  A 
graduate  school,  sed^ing  as  students  the  lead- 
ers in  the  profession,  could  not  exclude  women. 
It  was  not  expected,  however,  that  the  womoi 
would  outnumber  the  men,  nor  has  this  oc- 
curred. Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  enrolled 
students  this  year  are  women.  As  long  as  the 
school  is  a  strictly  graduate  institution,  it  is 
likely  to  attract  more  men  than  women,  for  the 
preponderance  of  women  in  the  profession 
comes  chiefly  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
for  these  schools  the  state  normal  schools  do 
most  of  the  fundamental  technical  training^. 

The  women  in  the  graduate  school  of  educa- 
tion have  a  definite  vocational  purpose  to  ful- 
fill through  study  in  the  school.  Th^  aie  not 
seeking  any  part  in  the  "  life "  of  the  college 
nor,  for  that  matter,  in  the  '^  life  "  of  EaddifFe. 
The  school  will  doubtless  develop  such  social 
activities  of  its  own  as  may  from  time  to  time 
appear  to  be  appropriate.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  consider  these  students  the  vanguard  of  a 
feminine  army  determined  to  invade  every  de- 
partment of  the  university.  Women  have  long 
been  admitted,  through  Badcliffe,  to  graduate 
courses  at  Harvard.  Raddiffe  itself  provides 
undergraduate  instruction  by  Harvard  teach- 
ers. The  reasons  for  admitting  women  to  this 
new  department  for  professional  training  are 
specific,  applying  clearly  and   solely  to   the 
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graduate  school  of  education.  The  newly-ad- 
mitted Harvard  women  will  sedc  no  priyileges 
beyond  those  which  properly  belong  to  students 
in  that  school.  The  Buttetin  wishes  to  them, 
to  their  "  brethren  "  in  the  school,  and  to  the 
new  faculty,  all  success  in  their  joint  under- 
taking.— Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin. 

At  last  Harvard  University  opens  its  door 
a  crack.  Women  are  entering  the  new  grad- 
uate school  of  education,  and  they  are  enter- 
ing it  as  candidates  for  a  bona  fide  Harvard 


Jm  this  the  beginning  of  the  end?  Will  the 
Harvard  PLD.  or  A.M.  or  M.D.  soon  cease  to 
be  exclusively  a  masculinity  symbol?  Already 
at  Yale  there  is  not  a  single  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional school  that  is  closed  to  women. 
There  is  none  at  Columbia,  with  the  uniii- 
telligible  exception  of  the  law  school.  Oxford, 
the  prototype  of  Harvard,  has  lately  done 
away  with  the  last  vestiges  of  sex  privilege. 
Can  Harvard  long  hold  out? 

The  present  innovation  is  not  in  fact  so 
much  an  innovation  as  the  news  items  would 
have  it  appear.  This  is  not  the  first  appear- 
ance of  women  on  the  Harvard  campus*  But 
while  coeducation  de  facto  has  long  been  the 
custom  of  the  graduate  schools  or  arts  and 
scienoesy  and  while  women  have  lately  be^i 
taking  many  of  the  courses  in  the  medical 
school,  no  woman  until  the  last  week  had 
been  allowed  the  privilege  of  calling  herself  a 
candidate  for  a  Harvard  degree.  In  the 
school  of  arts  and  sciences  women  and  men 
attend  the  same  classes,  pass  the  same  exami- 
nations and  fulfill  the  same  thesis  require- 
ments; but  when  the  course  is  completed  the 
women  receive  degrees  from  Kadcliffe,  not 
from  Harvard.  Incidentally,  of  course,  the 
Harvard  fellowships  and  prizes  are  not  open 
to  them  to  compete  for.  In  the  medical 
school  eacli  course  is  open  to  women  or  not, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  individual  instructor. 
The  law  school  and  most  of  the  others  exclude 
women  entirely. 

Of  course,  it  would  hare  been  rather  ab- 
surd for  the  new  school  of  education  to  an- 
nounce itself  as  a  school  for  male  educators 


only.  Nine  tenths  of  all  the  teachers  of  the 
country  are  women,  and  male  arrogance, 
even  at  Harvard,  would  hardly  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  only  teachers  that  are  worth 
bothering  about  are  to  be  found  among  the 
remaining  one  tenth.  Still,  the  upholders  of 
the  all-male  tradition  must  view  as  a  portent 
the  spectacle  of  women  boldly  calling  them- 
selves daughters  of  Harvard. 

Some  years  ago  the  Harvard  medical  stu- 
dents, in  petitioning  against  the  opening  of 
the  medical  school  to  women,  set  forth  the 
argument  that  '^Whenever  a  woman  should 
prove  herself  capable  of  an  intellectual 
achievement  this  latter  would  cease  to  con- 
stitute an  honor  to  the  men  who  had  pre- 
viously prized  it"  The  present-day  inheritors 
of  this  sentiment  must  feel  that  the  days  of 
their  glory  are  numbered. — The  New  York 
Tribune. 


ELECTION  OF  RHODES  SCHOLARS 

The  results  of  the  annual  election  of  Rhodes 
scholars  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  were  announced  on  Sep- 
temJber  26,  by  Professor  Frank  Aydelotte,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tedinology, 
American  secretary  of  the  Rhodes  trustees. 
The  quota  for  the  United  States  this  year,  as 
was  the  case  last  year,  was  sixty-four  instead 
of  the  normal  thiity-two,  thus  making  up  for 
the  postponement  of  elections  during  the  war. 

The  scholars  elected  as  for  1920  will  go  to 
Oxford  in  January,  1921,  and  those  elected  as 
for  1921  will  go  in  October  of  lliat  year  to 
bring  the  appointments  back  to  the  regular 
schedule.  Next  year  the  quota  for  tiie  United 
States  will  be  thirty-two,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
states  will  elect  one  man  each,  while  those 
whdch  this  year  made  two  appointments  will 
have  no  election. 

The  sel^tions  were  made  by  committees 
chosen  from  500  former  Rhodes  scholars  now 
living  in  this  country  About  400  men  were 
candidates  for  the  sixty-four  appointments,  the 
comi>etition  this  year  being  larger  than  ever 
before.  The  increased  interest  in  the  scholar- 
ships in  this  country  is  paralleled  by  the  favor- 
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able  arrangements  now  in  force  for  their  re- 
ception in  Oxford.  Besolutions  recently  passed 
by  the  umversity  admit  the  men  to  junior  or 
senior  standing  with  much  lees  difficulty  liian 
in  tihe  past,  while  the  new  degree  of  PLD.  has 
been  established  largely  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  American  students. 

Ehodes  scholars  are  chosen  in  accordance 
with  a  threefold  requirement  in  the  will  of 
Cecil  John  Rhodes,  which  comprise  character, 
intellectual  ability  and  physical  vigor.  No 
written  examinations  are  held,  the  men  being 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  school  or  college 
record,  supplemented  by  a  person  interview 
wdth  the  committee  of  selection. 

The  following  are  the  men  chosen  this  year, 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Rhodes  trus- 
tees: 

Alabama,  1921,  James  S.  OhUders  (Oberlin  Col- 
lege), Birmingham,  Ala. 

Arizona,  1920,  Franldin  D.  Walker  (University 
of  Arizona),  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Arizona,  1921,  M.  Bradford  Trenham  (Univer- 
sity of  Arizona),  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Arkansas,  1921,  Joseph  T.  Hunt  (University  of 
Missouri),  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Oalifornia,  1921,  William  F.  Adams  (Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University),  Stanford  University, 
California. 

Colorado,  1921,  Murray  F.  Skinker  (University 
of  Colorado),  Denver,  Col. 

Connecticut,  1920,  O.  T.  Davidson,  Jr.  (Yale 
University),  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Delaware,  1920,  William  P.  Hamilton  (Prince- 
ton University),  Wilmington,  Del. 

Delaware,  1921,  Christopher  L.  Ward,  Jr.  (Wil- 
liams College),  Wilmington,  Del. 

Florida,  1920,  Arthur  P.  Moor  (John  B.  Stet- 
son University),  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Florida,  1921,  Herbert  G.  Ford  (University  of 
Florida),  Tampa,  Fla. 

Georgia,  1921,  Bolbert  Graham  Heiner  (Johns 
Hopkins  University),  Fort  Screven,  Ga. 

Idaho,  1920,  Ernest  E.  Lindley  (University  of 
Idaho),  Lawrence,  Ean. 

Idaho,  1921,  Edwin  D.  Ford,  Jr.  (Wliitman  Col- 
lege), Weiser,  Idaho. 

Illinois,  1920,  Frederic  B.  Gamfble  (Knox  Col- 
lege), Galecrt>urg,  111. 

Indiana,  1920,  Norman  Idttell  (Wabash  College), 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Iowa,  1921,  Willis  D.  Nutting  (State  Umveitfty 
of  Iowa),  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Kansas,  no  appointment. 

Kentucky,  1920,  John  H.  Davis  (University  of 
Kentucky),  Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisiana,  1920,  Arthur  Vidrin  (Louisiaiia  Stats 
University),  ViUe  Platte,  La. 

Louisiana,  1921,  Edward  Dobuiascm  (St  Chaxks 
College),  Opelius,  La. 

Maine,  1920,  John  T.  Powers  (Bates  OoDege), 
Machias,  Me. 

Maryland,  1920,  Beverly  W.  Sn^th,  Jr.  (Jofans 
Hopkins  University),  Baltimore. 

Massadiusetts,  1920,  William  (j.  Holbrook  (Har- 
vard University),  Cambridge,  ^^ass. 

Mid^gan,  1921,  Albert  Charl^  Jaeobs  (Uiiifw- 
sity  of  Michigan),  Ann  Axi)or,;Mich. 

Minnesota,  1921,  J.  L.  Fujton,   Jr.    (Harvard 
University),  Cambridge,  MassL 

Mississippi,  1921,  Frank  $.  MitcbaU  (Millsaps 
CoUege),  Sails,  Miss. 

Missouri,  1921,  Oorwin  Edwards  (Univenlty  of 
Missouri),  Colmnbia,  Mo. 

Montana,  1920,  B.  H.  Bfsckwith  (University  of 
Montana),  Missoula,  Mont^' 

Montana,   1921,  J.   A.  Farmer    (Univenlty  of 
Montana),  Missoula,  Monf. 

Nebraska,  1921,  Bussell  B.  Peters  (OomeQ  TTbI- 
versity),  Omaha,  Neb. 

Nevada,  1920,  no  appointment 

Nevada,  1921,  Charles  M.  Chatfteld  (University 
of  Nevada),  Beno,  Nev. 

New  Hampshire,  1920,  C.  E.  Newton  (DartmouA 
College),  Somerville,  Mass. 

New    Jersey,    1920,    John    Marshall    Harlaa 
(Princeton  University),  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico,  1920,  Milan  W.  Garrett  (Univ«ntty 
of  New  Mexico),  Stanford  University,  Calif. 

New  Mexico,  1921,  John  V.  Hopkins  (State  OA- 
lege  of  New  Mexico),  Magdalen,  N.  M. 

New  York,  1920,  Alexander  Buel   Trowbridge 
(Cornell  University),  Flushing,  L.  I. 

North  Carolina,  1920,  C.  P.  Spruill,  Jr.  (Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina),  N.  C. 

North  Carolina,  1921,  W.  B.  Bolick  (Trinity  Col- 
lege), Durham,  N.  C. 

North  Dakota,  1920,  Franzo  H.  Crawford  (Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota),  University,  N.  D. 

North  Dakota,  1921,  Gjems  Fraser  (Univermty 
of  North  Dakota),  Crayd,  N.  D. 

Ohio,  1920,  Aura  Smith,  Jr.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity), Delaware,  Ohio. 
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Oklahoma,  1920,  Wilburg  J.  Honeman  (Univer- 
sitj  of  Oklahoma),  Siller,  Okla. 

Oklalioma,  1921,  Joseph  A.  Brandt  (UniTenitj 
of  Oklahoma),  Tolia,  Okla. 

Oregon,  1921,  Gerbj  S.  Miller  (UniTersity  of 
Oregon),  Eugene,  Ore. 

Pemuylvania,  1920,  John  V.  Lovitt  (TJniversitj 
of  Peansjlnmia),  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

Bhode  Island,  1920,  James  Q.  Dealey,  Jr.  (Brown 
TJniTersitj))  Proiridenee,  B.  I. 

Soath  Carolina,  1920,  Edwin  F.  Moeelej  (Wof- 
ford  College),  Laurens,  S.  C. 

South  Carolina,  1921,  Jt>seph  E.  Norwood  (TJni- 
▼ersity  of  South  Carolina),  Columbia,  8.  C. 

South  Dakota,  1920,  Albert  L.  MeMillan  (TJni- 
vendtjr  of  South  Dakota),  Alpena,  8.  D. 

South  Dakota,  1921,  Marshall  M.  Knappen 
(Wooeter  College),  Brookings,  8.  D. 

Tennessee,  1920,  William  Frierson  (Vfmderbilt 
Unlversitj),  Nashyille,  Tenn. 

Texas,  1920,  elections  not  completed. 

Utah,  1920,  Balph  E.  Lewis  (Universil^  of 
Utah),  Salt  Lake  City. 

Utah,  1921,  J.  Morris  Christeneen  (Utah  Agri- 
cultural College),  Logan,  Utah. 

Vermont,  1920,  Alexander  Van  Santvoord  (Yale 
University),  Bennington,  Vt. 

Virginia,  1920,  Arthur  Lee  Kingsolving  (Uni- 
versity of  Virginia),  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washington,  1921,  Kenneth  C.  Cole  (University 
of  Washington),  Seattle,  Wash. 

West  Virginia,  1920,  Samuel  Walter  Washington, 
Jr.  (Virginia  Military  Institute),  Charleston, 
W.Va. 

West  Virginia,  1921,  Henry  Harrison  Cooke 
(Virginia  Military  Institute),  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Wisconsin,  1921,  Clyde  Emery  (Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity), Madison,  Wis. 

Wyoming,  1920,  Charles  B.  Coolidge  (University 
of  Wyoming),  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Wyoming,  1921,  Frederick  W.  Layman  (Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming),  Laramie,  Wyo. 


REACTION  IN  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES^ 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  distin- 
gniahed  history  of  Qerman  tmiyersitiea  and 
know  something  of  their  glorious  traditions 
of  liherality  and  freedom  may  well  he  dis- 
mayed at  the  conservatiye  attitude  which  to- 
day prevails  throughout  these  institutions  on 

1  George  F.  Nieollai  in  The  Freeman, 


all  questions,  from  trifles  connected  with  the 
drinking-customs  and  during  etiquette  of 
the  students  to  world  problems  of  the  highest 
social  and  political  import;  and  the  thought- 
ful observer  can  not  but  be  terrified  by  the 
brutal  intolerance  with  which  the  cive8  aea- 
demici  is  everywhere  overwhelming  the  dis- 
sentient minorily. 

What  are  the  facts  of  the  present  situation? 
The  reactionary  majority  among  the  students 
in  the  average  Qerman  university  to-day  may 
be  safely  estimated  at  from  ninety  to  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  wholei,  and  among  the 
professors  at  from  ninely-five  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  only  a  very  small  fraction,  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  students  and  teach- 
ing staffs,  has  any  political  interests  of  any 
sort;  the  rest,  simply  because  of  sheer  intel- 
lectual laziness,  allow  themselves  to  be  car- 
ried along  on  the  flowing  tide  of  reaction,  now 
everywhere  in  full  flood,  offering  no  opposi- 
tion even  to  the  plottings  ajid  plannings  of 
the  royalists,  imperialists  and  chauvinists. 
Instinctively  this  inert  mass  opposes  the  new 
Oermany  just  because  it  is  new,  being  willing, 
apparently  to  accept  the  new  regime  only 
when  it  has  become  old.  The  average  student 
and  professor  is  not  a  ^  political  animal " ;  in 
other  words,  he  is  not  a  true  citizen.  He  is 
at  best  either  passive  or  neutral,  or  at  worst 
an  easily-influenced  puppet;  that  is  why  he 
never  leaves  the  compact  majority,  the  herd, 
which  has  been  ix>rtrayed  so  realistically  by 
Ibsen  and  analyzed  so  scrupulously  by  Le 
Bon.  One  need  not,  therefore,  attach  too 
much  importance  to  these  reactionary  cliques 
among  our  professors  and  the  youths  who 
follow  them;  it  is  rathw  for  the  sake  of  our 
universities  themselves  that  one  must  perforce 
rogret  the  growing  influence  of  these  cliques. 

At  one  time  the  universities  of  Oermany 
were  the  mighty  buttresses  of  spiritual  and 
political  freedom.  Why,  then,  this  transfor- 
mation which  is  taking  place  to-day?  All 
that  is  known  about  the  psychology  of  the 
hwd  does  not  explain  the  phenomenon.  Take, 
for  example,  those  institutions  that  in  the 
time  of  Jahn  adopted  as  their  symbol  at  his 
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suggestion  not  the  colors  of  Prussia  or 
Austria,  but  the  blacky  red  and  gold  of  Greater 
Germany.  Yet  these  same  institutions  are 
to-day  the  first  to  mock  at  their  former  ideals 
and  at  their  own  colors,  dragging  them  in  the 
mud  as  the  despised  ''banners  of  the  Jews." 
Of  course  it  is  the  approved  custom  of  mobs 
to  shout  "  Hosanna  I "  one  day  and  "  Cruciftr 
himl"  the  next.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  official  representatives  of  Gennan  culture 
should  deny  their  own  ideals,  once  so  proudly 
proclaiming  at  the  Wartburg  festival,  and 
destroy  in  an  orgy  of  blood  and  iron  that 
ancient  Grerman  humanitarianisuL  which,  as 
people  used  to  say,  would  cure  the  world  of  its 
ills. 

Nevertheless  the  reasons  for  this  rapid 
change  may  be  easily  understood  upon  a  dose 
esamination.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  stu- 
dents and  professors  of  the  universities  of 
Germany  belonged  to  the  rising  middle  class, 
coming  from  the  towns  and  to  some  extent 
from  the  country;  and  as  such  they  were 
forced  to  strive  for  social  recognition  and 
political  equality.  In  those  days  the  nobility 
and  the  bureaucracy,  both  civil  and  military, 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  life  of  the  state, 
and  men  of  learning  were  only  just  begin- 
ning to  appear  upon  the  scene;  but  at  the 
universities,  men  were  looking  hopefully  to 
the  future  and  were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  all 
progressive  movements.  With  the  dawn  of 
the  twentieth  century  the  German  university 
graduate  had  entered  into  the  promised  land, 
and  it  was  not  unreasonable  for  him  to  hope 
that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  he  might 
attain  to  offices  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
councils  of  the  empire.  Thanks  to  the  great 
development  of  technical  arts  and  industry  in 
Germany  before  the  war,  plenty  of  attractive 
positions  with  generous  salaries  were  open  to 
intellectuals,  and,  indeed,  to  all  university 
graduates,  with  the  result  that  the  lot  of  the 
Gennan  joumeyman-professor  was  undoubt^ 
edly  the  most  enviable  in  the  academic  world. 
But  now  in  1920  it  is  clear  that  the  revolution- 
ary movements  of  the  day  can  not  possibly 
improve  the  pre-war  status  of  the  university 
graduate.     Inevitably  the  German  professor 


must  forfeit  much  of  the  sover^gn  power  that 
was  once  his,  and  the  German  student  when 
he  leaves  the  university  must  face  the  formid- 
able competition  of  an  insurgent  proletariat 
SmaU  wonder  then  that  those  who  still  ding 
tenaciously  to  what  remains  of  their  former 
power  should  look  with  longing  eyes  back- 
ward instead  of  forward. 

These  simple  reflections  will  perhaps  serve 
to  explain  the  difference  between  the  German 
universities  of  1820 — ^when  the  students  en- 
thusiastically proclaimed  themselves   on  the 
side   of  freedom,   and  protested   against  re- 
actionary   militarism — and    those    of    to-day 
when   the   students   have  declared    for   mili- 
tarism and  protested  against  freedom.     While 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  changed  class- 
interests  are  a  partial  cause  of  this  difference 
it   would  be   an   injustice  to  the   spirit  of 
former  days  to   attribute  this  difference  to 
such    superficial    circumstances    alone.    The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  universities 
of    Germany    have    undergone    a    profound 
internal  change,  and  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  to-day  are  entirely  different  people 
from  what  th^y  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  univer- 
sities were  the  best  and  clearest  ezpressioii  of 
the  free  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  Ger- 
many; but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  world-war, 
they  had  become  merely  a  possession  of  the 
governing    class.    During    the    century    the 
political  state  with  considerable  ingenuity  and 
success  gradually  managed  to  get  control  of 
the  universities,  which  at  one  time  had  been 
free  institutions,  entirely  independent  of  the 
state.    But    apparently    the    universities    of 
Germany  no  longer  desired  to  be  free  to  role 
in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  but  rather  felt 
themselves  to  be— I  take  the  phrase  from  one 
of  the  volunteer  prsBtoriana — the   ^'spiritual 
body-guard  of  the  Hohenzollems."    That  this 
is  a  just  and  accurate  estimate  of  their  am- 
bition   is   shown  by  the  dominance  of   the 
military  spirit  in  the  universities  before  the 
war,  when   certain   professors  were  actually 
dismissed  from  their  positions  because  theff* 
would  not  accept  the  findings  of  a  military 
court  in  matters  concerning  personal  honor. 
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EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

ttSSULTS    FROM    GIVING    THE    HOLTZ    PIK8T- 
YEAR  ALGEBRA  SCALE  TESTS  TO  A  SIX- 
EIGHT  MONTH'S  GROUP 

This  paper  siuninarizes  the  results  obtained 
by  giving  the  five  tests  of  Series  A  of  the  Holtz 
First- Year  Algebra  Scale  .to  a  group  of  forty- 
seven  boys  and  one  girl  in  Moses  Brown 
School,  Providence.  The  length  of  time  that 
algebra  had  been  studied  varied  greatly  with 
the  different  members  of  the  class.  The  ma- 
jority had  commenced  the  study  of  algebra  in 
April,  1919,  thereby  having  had  a  totiil  of 
eight  months'  study.  There  were  a  number 
of  repeaters  in  the  class  who  had  studied  it 
longer  than  this.  But  there  were  also  several 
who  had  never  had  any  algebra  at  all  until 
September  of  the  present  school  year;  i.  e., 
had  studied  it  but  six  months.  Due  to  this 
fact  and  to  the  very  slight  knowledge  of  al- 
gebra of  the  class  as  a  whole,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  last  September  and  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  no  knowledge  at  all.  I  therefore  have  con- 
sidered this  as  a  six  months'  group,  though  it 
might  perhaps  as  accurately  be  designated  as 
an  eight  months'  group.  So  to  consider  it 
would  not  change  the  results — ^merely  make 
them  a  little  less  striking. 

The  tests  were  given  in  the  following  order : 

Test  5 — Graph. 

Test  1 — ^Addition  and  SnbtraetioiL 
Test  2 — Multiplication  and  Division. 
Test  3 — ^Equation  and  Formula. 
Test  4 — ^Problem. 

eisactly  according  to  Holtz'  directions  with  a 
time  limit  of  twenty-five  minutes  on  the  Prob- 
lem and  Qraph  tests  and  twenty  minutes  on 
the  others.  Most  pupils  had  ample  time  to  do 
all  they  were  capable  of  doing.  No  preparation 
of  any  kind  was  made  for  the  tests  and  all 
were  given  unannounced 

Mr.  Franklin  R.  Cawl  gave  these  same  tests 
here  a  year  ago  to  a  fourteen  months'  group. 
His,  Holtz',  and  my  results  in  tabular  form 
are  as  follows: 


(A)  Medians 

Holts 

C»wl 
14  Mo. 

THIS 

8  Mo. 

6  Mo. 

OMo. 

TeBt«-6 
Mo. 

Testl 

Test  2 

Test3 

Test  4 

Test5 

5.0 
5.3 
4.9 
4.3 

2.8  (4}  mo.) 

6.8 
6.3 
7.1 
4.9 

7.9 
7.9 
7.8 
5.6 
5.6 

10.45 

10.43 

9.84 

7.18 

6.75 

6.7 
7.7 
9.0 
5.8 
6.5 

(B)  Percentage  from  Medians 


Test  1 

41.7 

56 

65 

87 

55.8 

Test2 

44.2 

52 

65 

87 

64.2 

Te8t3 

41 

59 

65 

82 

75.0 

Test  4 

43 

49 

56 

71.8 

58.0 

Test5 

35 

70 

84 

81.3 

Average. . 

41.0 

54.0 

64.2 

82.4 

66.9 

(C)  Correlations 


c»wi 

This  Test 

P 

P.E.|    r 

P 

P.E 

r 

Test  1  with  algebra  grades 

.73 

.04 

.74 

.52 

.07 

.55 

Test  2    " 

•*                          *' 

.72 

.045 

.73 

.60 

.055 

.62 

Tests    " 

<i                           «4 

.65 

.05 

.67 

.68 

.049 

.70 

Test  4    " 

tt                          t< 

.64 

.05 

.63 

.68 

.049 

.70 

Test  5    " 

II                          II 

.68 

.048 

.70 

.64 

.055 

.65 

Av.  of  5  tests  with  algebra 

.85 

.026 

.86 

.83 

.034 

M 

•<    <t  (*    <« 

"    EngUsh 

.68 

.048'  .70 

.32 

.086 

.38 

It       (t     <«        n 
4«         tt      t*          <« 

"    Latin.. 
"    French 

.65 
.54 

.06  1  .69 
.065    .58 

.30 

.09 

.31 

"    history 

(30  cases  only) 

.53 

.085 

.55 

As  a  matter  of  interest  I  also  found  the 
medians  and  averages  of  the  pupils'  ages  and 
of  their  marks  in  algebra,  English,  Latin  and 
history  over  five  sixths  of  the  school  year. 
They  are  as  follows : 


Ace 

Alcibra 

EncUtfi 

UMa 

HMmr 

Average 

15.5 
15.1 

72.7 
72.1 

70.9 
72.6 

69.6 
71.2 

76.5 
76.^ 

COMMENTS  AND  OONOLUSIONS 

The  most  immediately  striking  thing  no- 
ticeable about  the  direct  results  of  the  tests 
themselves  is  the  exceptionally  high  score  at- 
tained in  the  Graph  test  and  the  comparatively 
low  score  reached  in  the  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction tests.  The  student  very  recently 
had  finished  the  study  of  graphs  and  that 
subject  was  therefore  fresh  in  their  minds. 
Very  litde  work  in  addition  and  subtraction, 
however,  had  been  done  for  some  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  giving  of  the  Addition  and  Sub- 
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traction  test.  The  time  had  been  spent  in 
graph  work  and  woik  with  equations.  As  a 
result,  a  very  large  number  in  the  class  forgot, 
when  adding  fractions,  to  put  the  denomina- 
tors down,  thinking  that  they  were  working 
with  equations  and  that  therefore  the  common 
denominator  disappeared  as  it  does  in  equa- 
tion work.  Many  had  the  work  all  done  except 
for  this — L  e.,  had  the  numerators  added  cor- 
rectly. As  soon  as  I  spoke  to  the  class  about 
it  afterwards  they  recognized  their  mistake 
and  were  quite  chagrined  to  think  that  they 
should  have  made  it.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
the  tests  are,  as  might  be  expected,  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  time  that  they  are  given  rela- 
tive to  the  order  of  taking  up  the  difPerent 
phases  of  the  subject  in  class.  The  difficulty 
could,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be  obviated  by 
giving  a  general  review  for  one  or  two  days 
before  giving  the  tests.  If  I  had  worked  out 
only  one  example  on  the  board  in  the  addition 
of  fractions  before  giving  the  test,  the  median 
score  would  have  been  very  much  higher  and, 
I  think,  a  much  truer  indication  of  the  ability 
of  the  class  in  the  addition  and  subtraction  of 
fractions. 

Averaging  the  percentages  from  the  medians 
of  all  the  tests,  my  group  scored  considerably 
higher  than  Holtz'  six  months'  group  and  some- 
what higher  than  his  nine  months'  group  (66.9 
against  64.0  and  64.2  respectively).  This 
would  indicate  either  superior  teaching  or  a 
superior  group  or  both.  That  the  group  here 
is  superior  intellectually  to  those  from  which 
he  derived  his  norms  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  school  drawe  its  pupils 
largely  from  the  class  of  people  who  have  made 
a  more  or  less  pronounced  financial  success  in 
life  and  who  have,  therefore,  presimaably  a 
higher  intelligence  than  average.  It  is  prob- 
able then  that  their  children  have  a  some- 
what superior  intelligence  and  that  they  have 
been  brought  up  with  rather  exceptional  en- 
vironmental advantages.  Second,  the  school  is 
almost  exclusively  college  preparatory  and  its 
scholastic  standards  are  high.  I  might  add 
that  my  results  include  papers  from  four  boys 
(numbers  44,  45,  46,  and  47)  whom  I  had  al- 
ready a  week  previous  put  back  a  year  into 
the  arithmetic  class  but  whom  I  included  be- 


cause they  had  studied  algebra  for  six  months. 

The  correlation  I  obtained  between  my 
marks  in  algebra  over  five  fi&xthfl  of  the  school 
year  and  the  combined  averages  of  the  five 
tests  is  very  high  (r=.84)  which  compares 
favorably  with  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Cawl  last 
year  (r=  .86).  As  his  marks  extended  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  they  would  naturally 
give  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  prills' 
ability  and  would  therefore  be  expected  to 
correlate  more  closely  with  the  scale,  if  the 
scale  is  itself  a  fairly  accurate  means  of  esti- 
mating ability  in  algebra.  The  fact  that  we 
both  got  such  high  correlations  between  grades 
averaged  over  a  considerable  period  of  time 
and  the  results  from  the  tests  speaks  well  for 
the  prognostic  value  of  the  tests.  The  corre- 
lations between  the  individual  tests  and  the 
algebra  grades  were  also  rather  high,  being 
highest  in  the  case  of  the  Equation  and 
Formula  test  (slightly  over  .70  for  r)  and 
second  in  the  Problem  test  (.70)  which  agrees 
with  Holtz's  statement  that  if  but  one  test  can 
be  given  it  should  be  the  former  and  that  the 
latter  should  come  second.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected from  what  has  previously  been  said 
about  the  Addition  and  Subtraction  test,  it 
correlated  lowest  with  the  algebra  marks 
(r=:.55).  The  correlations  of  the  tests  with 
grades  in  English,  Latin  and  history  over  five 
sixths  of  a  year  are  low,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  first  two  (r  =  .33  and  .31  respectively). 

In  summary,  first,  unless  some  reviewing  is 
done  before  giving  the  tests,  the  results  of  the 
individual  tests  will  be  considerably  influenced 
by  the  order  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  subject  have  been  studied. 

Second.  The  median  number  of  problems 
done  in  a  preparatory  school  of  the  better  class 
may  be  expected  to  be  higher  than  the  Holtz 
median. 

Third.  My  results  confirm  Mr.  Cawl's  con- 
clusion that  the  scale  gives  a  very  accurate 
estimate  of  ability  in  algebra  but  they  furnish 
little  positive  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  a 
good  means  of  estimating  general  ability  as 
measured  by  other  school  marks. 

Jakes  B.  Hobbs 

Seminary  in  Edxtgational  Psyohouwy, 
Bbown  Univebsitt 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  STATE 
UNIVERSITY! 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  a 
notable  history.  Its  past  is  the  occasion 
of  just  pride  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen 
of  the  state.  The  name  of  President 
James  BnrriU  Angell  is  a  synonym  for 
educational  statesmanship  in  America. 
The  university  to-day,  its  faculties  and 
gtudents,  its  buildings,  and  campus,  give 
ample  proof  of  the  wise,  and  sagacious 
leadership  of  President  Hutchins  during 
the  last  decade.  Since  1837,  this  univer- 
sity has  filled  a  vital  place  in  American 
education.  For  a  generation  its  primacy 
among  the  state  universities  of  our  coun- 
try was  conceded.  That  several  highly 
important  educational  developments  were 
initiated  here  is  obvious  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  America. 

This  university  was  founded  and  has 
been  maintained  by  the  state  of  Michigan. 
It  therefore  owes  primary  obligations  to 
this  state.  However  large  it  may  become, 
or  hol^ever  attractive  it  may  prove  to  stu- 
dents from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  it 
finds  its  chief  satisfaction  in  serving  its 
ovm  constituency.  Nevertheless  it  shares 
with  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  land,  represented  here  to-day,  many 
common  tasks  of  higher  education.  It 
counts  it  a  rare  honor  to  be  numbered 
among  these  institutions. 

The  aims  and  functions  of  a  true  uni- 

1  An  address  delivered  by  Marion  LeBoy  Bur- 
ton on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguratioxf  as  presi- 
dent of  the  UniTersitj  of  Michigan,  October  14^ 
192C. 


versity,  by  the  very  nature  and  termis  of 
the  problem,  defy  definition.  Even  so,  it 
is  our  privilege,  upon  occasions  such  as 
this,  to  ask  ourselves  anew  just  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do.  Specifically,  what 
do  we  conceive  to  be  the  function  of  the 
state  university  t  I  venture  to  answer 
that  the  function  of  the  state  university 
is  to  serve  the  state  and  through  the  state 
to  serve  the  nation  and  the  world. 

This  assertion  requires  of  us,  first,  to 
make  some  appraisal,  though  necessarily 
incomplete,  of  the  state;  secondly,  to  at- 
tempt some  critical  estimate  of  the  imiver- 
sity ;  and  finally,  to  suggest  some  forms  of 
service  which  the  university  should  render 
to  the  state. 

I 

Any  complete  appraisal  here  of  the 
state  of  Michigan  is  quite  impossible.  We 
can,  however,  recognize  certain  consider- 
ations which  are  pertinent  to  our  dis- 
cussion d^Lring  this  conference. 

The  external  facts  are  interesting  simply 
because  they  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  mar- 
velously  beautiful  and  fascinating  life. 
Here  is  a  state  the  same  size  as  England 
and  Wales  and  one  fourth  the  size  of 
France,  inhabited,  according  to  the  census 
just  completed,  by  three  and  two  thirdisr 
millions  of  people  gathered  from  every 
land  under  the  heavens.  Moreover,  this 
state  has  the  high  honor  and  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  integral  units  of  the 
United'  States  of  America,  which  must  be 
numbered  among  the  really  great  nations 
of  all  history.  Michigan  gives  to  and  re- 
ceives from  every  state  within  the  union. 
She  takes  her  color  and  quality  from  the 
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whole  nation.  Strategically  located  in  the 
very  heart  of  America,  within  easy  accees 
of  many  of  the  chief  centers  of  population, 
proud  of  possessing  the  fourth  city  of  the 
nation,  conscious  of  her  industrial  power, 
she  may  be  regarded  as  typically  Amer- 
ican. To  appraise  her  is  in  reality  to 
interpret  America. 

The  vital  facts  are  compelling  because 
they  tell  us  that  here  may  be  seen  mil- 
lions of  people  engaged  in  agriculture, 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  commerce. 
They  work  and  they  attempt  to  play. 
They  are  prosperous,  possessing  now  about 
six  billion  dollars  worth  of  property. 
They  desire  to  use  rightly  and  wisely  their 
leisure  time.  They  are  associated,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  and  without  any  serious 
realization  of  its  implications,  in  the  task 
of  community  building.  They  have  as- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship.  They  have  developed  here  a 
political,  social,  industrial,  and  educa- 
tional order.  Mighty  problems  have  pre- 
sented themselves  for  solution.  The  city 
of  Detroit  alone  is  spending  this  year 
thirty-one  million  dollars  for  her  public 
schools.  As  we  look  at  Michigan,  we  are 
thrilled  by  this  heroic  community,  un- 
daunted- by  its  problems,  and  inspired  by 
a  great  vision  of  its  future. 

America  as  a  whole  has  made  great  con- 
tributions to  this  Middle  West.  If  our 
Pilgrim  forefathers  are  marked  by  inde- 
pendence, initiative,  and  moral  insight, 
these  characteristics  have  been  especially 
necessary  in  the  development  of  these 
great  western  empires.  Along  with  the 
nation,  the  west  must  face  problems  and 
utilize  opportunities  which  are  apparent  to 
every  observer  of  American  life. 

Our  country  to-day  is  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  national  unity.  This  statement 
does  not  need  to  be  supported  by  statistical 
data,  graphic  charts,  or  long  arguments. 


We  are  a  polyglot  people.  We  have  been 
gathered  from  all  the  nations  of  the  eartL 
These  peoples  have  come  with  varying 
traditions,  differing  religious  beliefs,  and 
with  strange  expectations.  They  have 
been  confronted  with  stern  realities  rather 
than  thrilling  national  hopes.  They  have 
experienced  chilling  disappointments  and 
suffered  from  bitter  disillusionments.  And 
yet  out  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  we  are 
making  America.  The  war  revealed  in 
sharp  outline  our  dangers.  Sometimes  a 
flash  comes  out  of  the  dark  pit  of  oar 
social  and  economic  world*  But  through 
it  all,  the  war  made  us  see  the  possibilities 
of  a  new  order  and  illuminated  our  rough 
path  with  the  enduring  light  which  em- 
anates from  the  eternal  truths  upon  whidi 
democracy  rests. 

The  striking  fact  about  America  is  that 
more  than  any  other  nation  she  has  been 
released  from  the  past.  Here  is  at  onee 
her  strength  and  her  weakness.  Forward^ 
looking  movements  in  Europe  are  inevit- 
ably counterbalanced  by  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  In  America,  liberty  easily  be- 
comes license,  and  freedom  tends  toward 
anarchy.  At  any  rate,  the  plasticity  of 
our  entire  social  order  is  apparent  Oar 
detachment  from  the  past  has  manifested 
itself  in  a  curious  disregard  even  for  the 
laws  enacted  by  ourselves  and  in  a  strange 
disrespect  for  the  courts  of  our  own 
making.  With  all  of  our  worship  of  the 
individual,  human  life  has  been  held  a 
cheap  thing.  Arnold  Bennett  alludes  to 
'Hhat  sublime,  romantic  contempt  for  law 
and  for  human  life,  which,  to  the  En* 
ropean,  is  the  most  disconcerting  factor  in 
the  social  evolution  of  your  states."  Our 
escape  from  ancient  tyrannies  and  limita- 
tions has  tended  to  soften  our  lives  and  to 
rob  thei»  of  their  rigor  and  vigor.  The 
old  Puritanical  ideal  of  strictness  and 
severity  has  been  replaced  by  laxness  and 
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looseness.  Luxury  and  extravagance  have 
laid  heavy  penalties  upon  virility  and 
militancy.  -Religious  devotiona  have  been 
replaced  by  riotous  dancing,  and  hard 
work  by  happy  play.  Hugo  Miinsterberg 
in  his  efforts  to  describe  the  traits  of 
Americans  noted  **  everywhere  the  same 
willingness  to  do  what  the  public  likes, 
•  and  nowhere  the  question  what  the  public 
ought  to  have." 

This  separation  from  the  past  arises  in- 
evitably out  of  the  conditions  which  gave 
birth  to  our  nation  and  which  have  made 
possible  its  present  prosperity.  The  one 
thing  all  Americans  share  is  the  future. 
A  common  hope  has  lured  them'  on.  The 
mastery  of  a  great  physical  empire  chal- 
lenged every  atom  of  their  strength  and 
courage.  The  establishment  of  free  insti- 
tutions commanded  their  best  intellects. 
The  creation  of  a  new  civilization  required 
patriots,  prophets,  and  statesmen.  How- 
ever much  they  may  have  loved  the  past 
the  logic  of  events  forced  them  to  face  the 
future.  No  doubt,  many  a  natural  conser- 
vative, who  instinctively  oherished  the  les- 
sons of  the  past,  was  compelled  by  his 
American  environment  to  live  in  a  city 
without  foundations  whose  main  asset  was 
its  certain  growth  and  whose  chief  glory 
was  its  future.  Any  effort  to  appraise 
America  can  not  neglect  this  remarkable 
fact  that  she  has  opportunity  to  become 
whatever  her  citizens  desire  to  make  her. 
She  is  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  In 
a  very  unique  sense  she  is  free  from  the 
past  and  attached  to  the  future. 

The  chemist  would  say  that  America  is 
in  a  nascent  state.  She  is  just  beginning 
to  exist,  to  come  into  being,  to  develop,  to 
lay  hold  on  her  own.  We  have  made  some 
show  of  political  democracy.  We  need 
not  confuse  oxmselves  to-day  by  a  recital 
of  the  terrible  mistakes  we  have  made  in 


our  efforts  to  set  up  a  representative  gov- 
ernment. The  corruption  of  our  politics 
has  at  times  become  a  stench  in  our  nos- 
trils. We  take  courage  because  our  tend- 
encies seesn  to  be  in  the  right  direction. 
Socially,  we  have  achieved  results  worthy 
of  our  democratic  aims.  We  have  no 
actual  class  distinctions.  Men  and  women 
of  ability  are  freely  given  the  chance  to 
pass  from  one  group  to  another.  Leisure 
classes  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  Re- 
spectability no  longed  attaches  to  social 
parasites.  Industrially,  the  situation  is 
far  less  satisfactory.  Undoubtedly,  our 
paramount  domestic  problem  centers  in  a 
more  satisfactory  application  of  the  prin- 
oiples  of  democracy  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  No  single  group 
sees  this  problem  with  greater  clearness, 
nor  with  more  concern,  than  those  who 
represent  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
public  will  become  articulate  sooner  or  later. 
It  will  not  permit  its  interests  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  confliets  between  groups  nor  jeop- 
ardized by  a  continued  series  of  compro- 
misea  From  the  standpoint  of  her  artistic 
interests,  America  is  showing  most  hope- 
ful progress.  In  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  the  drama,  there  is  every 
evidence  of  a  deepening  appreciation  of 
esthetic  values.  America  is  actually  begin- 
ning to  grow.  The  war  forced  her  into 
the  conscious  stage  of  self-definition.  To- 
day she  is  groping  about  for  the  way  to 
higher  levels  of  living.  Just  now  we  need 
the  message  which  Lowell  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Hosea  Biglow,  a  message  rem- 
iniscent of  the  days  of  shallow,  super- 
ficial optimism,  and  crude,  if  not  vulgar, 
boasting. 

*Ef  we're  agoin'  to  prove  we  be  growed  up, 
'Twun't  be  by  barkin'  like  a  tarrier  pup. 
But  turnin'  to  an'  makin'  things  as  good 
Ez  wut  we're  oilers  braggin'  that  we  could. 
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In  America,  a  modem  prophet  could 
tnithiully  proclaim  ''my  people  are  de- 
stroyed for  lack  of  knowledge."  At  first 
thought,  it  may  seem  that,  above  all  na- 
tions, America  has  a  passion  for  education. 
We  expend  huge  sums  for  the  training  of 
our  youth.  At  the  present  moment  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  children  are  being 
trained'  at  public  expense.  To-day  as 
never  before  the  people  believe  in  the 
schools.  The  war  revealed  to  literally 
millions  of  men  that  positions  of  leader- 
ship  and  opportunities  for  service  go  to 
the  men  of  training  and  knowledge.  But 
America  suffers  to-day  from  ignorance 
more  than  any  other  single  tyranny.  Our 
children  may  have  knowledge  of  the  facts 
necessary  for  individual  living.  Our  youth 
may  acquire  professional  training  of  high 
degree.  Their  minds,  however,  have  not 
been  focused  upon  those  truths  which  are 
so  essential  to  a  democratic  community. 
The  magnitude  and  diversity  of  our  coun- 
try accentuates  the  problem. 

The  multitude  of  our  concerns  smothers 
our  social  instincts.  Preoccupation  with 
personal  affairs  dulls  our  interests  in  com- 
munity problems.  Intense  competition  in 
business  dealings  tends  to  blur  our  vision. 
Marvelous  possibilities  for  the  promotion 
of  basic  enterprises  of  all  sorts  in  widely 
separated  areas  compete  with  public  mind- 
edness.  The  disorganization  arising  out  of 
a  period  of  readjustment  tends  to  erase 
ethical  distinctions.  Absence  of  actual 
contact  with  other  groups  and  interests 
makes  for  narrow  mindedness.  Experience 
alone  can  banish  provincialism.  Positive 
lack  of  knowledge  of  American  conditions 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  continuation 
of  some  evils.  Failure  to  be  intelligent 
upon  public  issues  accounts  for  much  of 
our  weakness.  The  people  need  knowl- 
edge. 

Back  of  these  various  aspects  of  Amer- 


ican life  lies  the  source  of  our  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  future.  If  we  search  for 
the  possible  greatness  of  America,  it  will 
be  found  not  in  the  superabundance  of  the 
things  which  she  possesses.  It  will  be 
found  rather  in  the  ideals  and  hopes  which 
have  animated  us  from  the  beginning.  We 
may  speak  of  our  marvelous  physical  em- 
pire and  boast  of  our  fertile  fields  and  rich 
mines.  We  may  allude  to  our  great  cities, 
our  unsurpassed  industrial  development 
and  our  material  prosperity.  We  may  re- 
joice in  our  collies,  universities,  and 
cathedrals.  These  things  have  value,  how- 
ever, just  in  proportion  as  they  express 
the  soul  of  America. 

The  very  essence  of  Americanism  is  the 
supreme  vahie  which  we  place  upon  the 
individual.  When  we  talk  albout  freedom, 
equality,  and  opportunity,  this  is  vrhat  we 
really  mean.  We  are  attempting  actually 
to  say  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
is  infinitely  valuable.  We  are  insisting 
that  nothing  in  all  the  universe  can  be 
compared  to  or  should  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  a  human  being.  We  know  that 
'^a  spark  'has  disturbed  our  dod."  We 
are  among  the  final  values  of  the  universe. 
This  confidence  in  the  individual  comes  to 
practical  expression  in  our  national  life. 
Every  person  is  actually  given  a  chance 
to  become  as  large  and  useful  as  he  was 
intended  to  be.  This  is  Americanism. 
This  is  the  promise  that  America  makes 
and  keeps. 

Coupled  with  this  reverence  for  person- 
ality is  the  ideal  that  work  is  noble.  Here 
is  America's  contribution  to  the  world's 
understanding  of  culture.  We  actually 
proceed  upon  the  hypothesis  that  work  is 
sacred.  Every  citizen  is  expected  to  do 
something.  To  be  idle  is  unthinkable  for 
a  sane  and  healthy  American.  This  sense 
of  the  worth  of  work  extends  in  all  diree- 
tions.    It  commands  not  service   merely 
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but  achievement.  It  requires  not  only 
dull  plodding,  but  courage.  It  demands 
that  simple  routine  be  transfused  with 
heroism.  For  toil  and  thought  it  substi- 
tutes militancy  and  imagination.  It  was 
personified  in  our  generation  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Here  then  is  a  hint  of  what  America  is. 
She  must  bear  grievous  burdens.  She 
lacks  unity.  She  has  thrown  off  the  limita- 
tions of  the  past  and  cast  in  her  lot  with  the 
future.  She  is  just  coming  into  her  own. 
She  is  terribly  deficient  in  knowledge  and 
experience.  She  is  rich  in  faith  and  imagi- 
nation. She  believes  in  human  beings  and 
worships  work. 

n 

We  have  said  that  the  function  of  the 
state  university  is  to  serve  the  state,  and 
through  the  state,  to  serve  the  nation  and 
the  world.  It  was  essential  for  us,  there- 
fore, even  in  a  very  incomplete  way,  to  ask 
ourselves  what  the  state  and  nation  are  and 
what  they  need.  Thus  far  we  have  at- 
tempted to  interpret  our  national  life.  It 
now  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  similar 
appraisal  of  the  university.  We  shall  then, 
and  only  then,  be  in  a  position  to  venture 
some  suggestions  regarding  the  forms  of 
service  which  the  university  can  render  to 
the  state  and  nation. 

What  then  is  the  university  t  A  stranger 
visiting  this  or  any  other  institution  of 
higher  learning  naturally  begins  by  in- 
quiring about  the  size  of  the  campus,  the 
number  of  buildings,  the  equipment  of  the 
laboratories  and  the  facilities  of  the  li- 
braries. Very  soon,  however,  he  is  asking 
about  the  size  of  the  budget  and  the  sources 
of  income.  To  say  that  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  a  campus  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  acres  here  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  for 
forestry,  engineering,  and  biological  pur- 
poses owns  in  addition  forty-two  hundred 


acres,  may  suggest  the  magnitude  of  our 
work.  To  realize  that  approximately  eleven 
millions  of  dollars  are  invested  here  in 
buildings  and  equipment  is  informing.  To 
state  roughly  that  the  university  budget 
reaches  almost  four  millions  of  dollars  this 
year  indicates  in  a  measure  the  scope  of  our 
activities. 

Very  soon,  however,  we  discover  that  our 
vital  interest  is  in  the  personnel.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  enormous  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  the  state,  the  students,  and  the 
university  from  the  fact  that  the  students 
come  from  every  state  of  the  union  and 
from  thirty  foreign  countries.  A  national, 
cosmopolitan  atmosphere  is  essential  to 
broad  culture  and  the  development  of  a 
true  sense  of  values.  No  greater  service  can 
be  rendered  to  Michigan  students  than  to 
give  to  them  these  opportunities  for  con- 
tacts with  fellow  students  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  the  world.  To  make' the 
state  of  Michigan  known  intimately  to 
groups  of  well-trained  leaders  in  all  the  na- 
tions must  inevitably  produce  immeasur- 
able benefits  for  the  industries  and  com- 
merce of  the  state.  One  of  the  elements  of 
greatness  in  this  university  is  the  unique 
way  in  which  she  has  served  an  ever  in- 
creasing world  constituency.  Moreover,  the 
University  of  Michigan  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing  one  of  the  largest  groups 
of  living  alumni  and  former  students,  num- 
bering about  fifty  thousand  and  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Our  deepest 
interest,  however,  must  center  in  the  teach- 
ing and  investigating  staff.  To  be  told  that 
they  number  six  hundred  and  fifty  is  en- 
lightening. To  remember  the  work  they 
have  done,  to  appreciate  the  contributions 
they  have  made  to  learning,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  powerful  stimulus  that  they  have 
been  to  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  our 
civilization  helps  us  to  realize  why  Michi- 
gan believes  in  higher  learning.    It  is  only 
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necessary  to  add  that  just  as  the  state  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation,  so  too  this  uni- 
versity occupies  a  dignified  place  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.  The  casual  superficial 
observer  might  pause  here  and  say  these 
facts  tell  us  what  the  university  is. 

If  our  visitor  were  to  remain  for  a  se- 
mester he  would  doubtless  replace  these 
facts  by  his  impressions  of  what  really  goes 
on  here.  He  would  begin  to  note  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  actual  work  in  which  men  and 
women  are  engaged.  At  first  he  would  be 
impressed  with  the  teaching  load  which  the 
faculties  carry.  Ten  thousand  and  more 
students  attending  hundreds  of  different 
courses  mean  hard  work  for  the  teachers. 
Then  he  would  begin  to  observe  the  very 
worthy  and  commendable  emphasis  placed 
upon  investigation.  He  would  discover 
here  that  if  a  man  is  to  retain  the  real  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  he  must  occasionally 
at  least  give  some  tangible  evidence  of  his 
mastery  of  his  own  field.  Ultimately  he 
would  come  to  appreciate  why  the  problem 
of  vital  research  lies  so  close  to  the  heart 
of  the  real  university  man.  He  would 
understand  why  such  sacrifices  are  made  in 
the  name  of  learning  and  the  advancement 
of  science.  He  would  conclude  that  no  in- 
stitution can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  uni- 
versity unless  it  is  making  contributions  to 
the  world's  knowledge. 
'  Moreover,  he  would  gradually  recognize 
that  the  activities  of  the  university  are  not 
limited  to  teaching  and  investigation.  He 
would  find  that  the  institution  is  rendering 
the  greatest  variety  of  service  to  the  state 
through  its  hospitals,  clinics,  laboratories, 
museums,  and  extension  service.  He  would 
finally  sense  a  clear  determination  to  have 
the  university  actually  meet  at  every  point 
the  demands  of  the  state.  He  would  recog- 
nize limitations  due  to  inadequate  equip- 
ment and  funds,  but  few  arising  from  fail- 


ure to  understand  our  primary  obligatioDS 
to  Michigan. 

If  this  visitor  remained  for  a  year  he 
would  find  himself  going  decider  and  deeper 
into  university  life  and  sensing  more  and 
more  fully  the  marvelously  intricate  and 
complex  thing  which  thrives  ux>on  this 
campus.  Sooner  or  later  he  would  assay  a 
mental  venture  to  which  there  would  be  no 
ending.  Especially  if  he  should  interpret 
his  visit  at  the  university  by  a  trip  out  into 
the  **real  world,"  he  would  be  compelled 
to  think  upon  this  subject.  He  will  dis- 
cover upon  the  campus  a  most  powerful  and 
enigmatic  influence.  He  will  never  be  able 
to  fathom  it.  It  never  congeals.  It  is 
subtle,  irritating  and  withal  extremely  d^ 
lightful.  It  has  occasioned  more  discus- 
sion, done  more  good,  and  wrought  more 
harm  than  any  other  single  influence.  It  is 
the  ''academic  mind."  I  shall  attempt  no 
definition  of  it.  If  you  know  it  by  experi- 
ence I  can  not  add  to  your  knowledge.  If 
you  do  not  know  it  you  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated and  commiserated.  All  in  all,  I 
should  prefer  to  defend  rather  than  to  at- 
tack the  academic  mind.  I  should  not  want 
to  be  the  president  of  any  university  which 
did  not  suffer  from  this  disease  in  chronic 
form.  It  makes  for  stability,  for  sound 
weighing  of  evidence,  for  scientific  scholar- 
ship, for  the  absence  of  sentimentalism,  and 
for  a  frank  recognition  of  the  power  of  the 
mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  guilty  of  some 
delightful  and  confusing  results.  To  be  a 
scholar,  a  man  must  put  the  emphasis  on 
his  own  special  field.  Difficulty  arises,  how- 
ever, when  this  emphasis  becomes  excessive, 
when  there  is  no  adequate  planning  of  cur- 
ricula and  when  little  if  anything  is  done 
to  help  the  student  really  understand  that 
knowledge  is  a  unity.  The  bewildered  stu- 
dent apparently  is  never  able  to  re-unite 
the  disjecta  membra  of  his  thought  world 
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and  to  faAion  them  into  the  living  reality 
we  call  life.  It  is  because  of  these  results 
that  the  academic  mind  is  berated.  It  in- 
evitably engenders  aloofness,  occasions  the 
lack  of  a  general  sense  of  humor  and  mini- 
mizes those  plain,  humble,  human  character- 
istics that  we  look  for  in  all  men. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  must 
charge  against  the  academic  mind  much  of 
the  dead  formalism,  and  mechanical  exter- 
nality of  American  education.  I  should 
dislike  to  tell  here  all  that  I  think  of  the 
various  systems  of  admission  which  have 
been  in  vogue  in  our  universities.  Surely 
by  these  methods  we  have  not  intended  to 
find  real  college  material,  but  rather  to  en- 
courage the  accumulation  of  credits  which 
will  serve  as  a  ticket  of  admission.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  not  encouraged  intellectual  in- 
terests and  recognized  vital  facts  which  do 
not  appear  in  record  sheets.  Character, 
purpose,  and  spirit  are  more  important 
than  the  skill  to  pass  examinations  or  the 
ability  to  secure  a  diploma. 

When  the  student  is  once  in  the  univer- 
sity, he  is  face  to  face,  though  he  sees 
through  a  glass  darkly,  with  the  academic 
mind.  The  atmosphere  of  the  average  class- 
room is  not  stimulating  and  inspiring. 
Henry  Adams  gave  an  accurate  portrayal  of 
the  situation  when  he  said,  referring  to  the 
•Harvard  students:  ''All  were  respectable, 
and  in  seven  years  of  contact,  Adams  never 
had  cause  to  complain  of  one;  but  nine 
minds  in  ten  take  polish  passively  like  a 
hard  surface;  only  the  tenth  sensibly  re- 
acts." Doubtless  a  variety  of  causes  pro- 
duces this  general  situation  and  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  attribute  it  all  to  a  single 
force.  But  we  can  not  deny  the  fact  that 
the  party  primarily  responsible  for  the  en- 
tire situation  is  a  frequent  victim  of  the 
academic  mind. 

Surely  the  examination  system  now  em- 


ployed in  American  universities  is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  same  ailment.  We  ask  the  stu- 
dent to  pursue  a  variety  of  courses  and 
then  submit  to  a  series  of  examinations. 
If  he  is  reasonably  successful  he  piles  away 
his  credits  like  so  much  wood  that  he  has 
sawed.  He  repeats  the  process  eight  times 
and  we  give  him  a  diploma.  If  we  have 
been  searching  for  a  method  of  killing  intel- 
lectual curiosity  and  a  genuine  spirit  of 
inquiry  we  have  been  diabolically  success- 
ful. If  our  aim  is  to  convince  the  student 
that  knowledge  comes  in  chunks,  that  if  it 
starts  to  melt  or  evaporate,  it  must  be  con- 
fined in  watertight  or  airtight  compart- 
ments, and  that  knowledge  consists  of  sepa- 
rate fields  bearing  no  relationship  to  the 
fascinating  reality  of  life,  then  our  methods 
justify  the  procedure.  If  to  become  edu- 
cated is  to  center  one's  interest  on  acquir- 
ing enough  credits  to  receive  a  diploma, 
then  we  have  succeeded  in  quantity  produc- 
tion beyond  even  the  experts  of  the  indus- 
trial world.  If  education  is  completed  at 
commencement,  then  we  are  dealing  with  a 
real  paradox  which  I  understand  to  be 
something  that  is  apparently  absurd  yet 
true.  If  a  man  engages  in  study  for  the 
purpose  of  charging  his  mind  once  and  for 
all,  and  if  on  commencement  day  he  dis- 
connects intellectually  from  the  source  of 
power,  then  again  there  is  occasion  for  just 
pride.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  word 
''academic"  has  come  to  stand  not  for 
broad  culture  and  vital  activity  but  for  a 
general  aloofness  from  life  and  a  theoret- 
ical detachsient  from  the  world  of  action. 
Some  such  results  as  these  may,  with  jus- 
tice, be  attributed  to  the  academic  mind. 
As  we  have  already  intimated,  there  is  much 
that  might  be  said  in  its  favor  but  the  em- 
phasis is  doubtless  where  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  put  it. 

I  But  our  stranger  would,  if  he  remained 
long  enough,  endeavor  to  find  out  what  goes 
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on  inside  the  head  of  the  average  under- 
graduate. By  adopting  this  method  in  his 
effort  to  appraise  the  university  he  would 
come  very  close  to  the  actual  facts.  He 
would  discover  that  the  student  lives  in  his 
own  world  of  reality.  And  it  is  a  very  fas- 
cinating and  challenging  world  I  Instinc- 
tively sensing  the  unreality  of  the  academic 
world  the  student  promptly  builds  one  of 
his  own.  Like  any  real  man,  he  is  primarily 
concerned  about  the  judgments  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  seeks  an  outlet  for  his  initia- 
tive resourcefulness.  So  he  organizes  his 
student  activities  and  gives  to  them  his  pri- 
mary interests.  He  never  questions  the 
wisdom  of  this  procedure.  If  you  desire 
to  know  what  a  student  really  wants  and 
what  actually  commands  his  attention,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  watch  the  use  he  makes 
of  his  leisure  time.  College  supposedly  is  a 
place  where  a  man  is  set  free  from  the  usual 
demands  of  life  in  order  that  he  may  come 
into  contact  with  the  rarest  spirits  of  all 
time.  In  reality  it  is  four  years  of  leisure, 
of  unhurried  association  with  scholars !  It 
is  a  time  when  a  man  finds  himself  and  his 
friends,  develops  his  sense  of  values  and 
browses  among  the  best  books  of  all  the  cen- 
turies I  If  this  suggests  the  way  the  student 
uses  his  leisure  then  we  know  where  he 
finds  his  deepest  satisfaction  and  his  real 
world !  Frankly,  he  regards  his  university 
work  as  secondary,  if  not  tertiary,  and  finds 
a  satisfying  outlet  for  his  energy  and 
genius  in  athletics,  dramatics,  journalism^ 
and  student  government.  Perhaps  the 
highest  test  which  American  universities 
will  ever  be  asked  to  meet  lies  just  in  this 
realm.  Is  there  any  method  by  which  a 
student  world  can  be  developed  in  which 
the  scholar,  the  thinker  and  the  writer  will 
be  just  as  highly  honored  as  the  man  who 
achieves  distinction  in  football.  It  will  be 
noted  that  we  have  not  ventured  to  hope 


that  he  might  receive  even  greater  plaudits. 
Legitimate  sport  deserves  every  encourage- 
ment. Youth  must  have  an  adequate  outlet 
for  its  abounding  energies.  Physical  edu- 
cation is  essential  to  the  public  health. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  osten- 
sible work  of  the  university  should  be  rele- 
gated to  a  secondary  position.  Other  na- 
tions have  succeeded  in  placing  the 
emphasis  properly.  The  Englishman  owes 
his  success  in  the  great  war  very  largely  to 
his  genuine  sense  of  sportsmanship.  Never- 
theless the  games  and  races  at  the  English 
universities  are  not  primary  nor  all-absorb- 
ing. Intellectual  achievement  carries  off  the 
first  honors.  The  American  students'  world 
of  reality  is  the  inevitable  counterpart  of 
the  '^academic"  mind. 
;  But  our  visitor  and  critic,  having  sensed 
all  of  these  things,  if  he  possesses  real  dis- 
crimination, will  not  conclude  his  appraisal 
at  this  point.  Beneath  all  of  these  tenden- 
cies he  will  detect  a  mighty  undertone  which 
can  never  be  entirely  silenced.  Through  the 
rattle  and  clamor  of  student  activities,  back 
of  the  endless  ratiocinations  of  academic 
minds,  there  shine  the  abiding  realities  of 
true  university  ideals.  Here  men  know  the 
freedom  of  the  truth.  Ancient  tyrannies 
may  still  oppress  the  multitudes.  New  mon- 
archB  may  arise  to  enslave  man.  Others 
may  enjoy  great  wealth.  The  university 
man  possesses  his  mind  and  soul  in  self-re- 
spect. He  will  brook  no  interference  with 
his  untrammeled  search  for  truth  in  all 
fields.  Regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
preconceived  notions,  prejudices  or  super- 
stitions, he  goes  calmly  on  his  way  patiently, 
painstakingly  seeking  for  knowledge.  His 
joy  is  to  banish  ignorance.  His  only  fear 
is  error;  his  deepest  satisfaction  is  truth. 
He  kneels  at  the  shrine  of  truth.  If  one 
desires  to  understand  the  depth  of  this 
spirit,  let  him  venture  to  rob  the  academic 
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man  of  his  freedom.  Let  one  suggest  that 
investigation  shall  be  limited  and  the  pro- 
fessor shall  be  muzzled  if  one  desires  to 
know  how  adamant  is  his  devotion  to  sci- 
ence and  how  inviolate  are  his  ideals  of 
freedom.  No,  the  university,  with  all  of  its 
shortcomings,  stands  as  the  impregnable 
citadel  of  truth.  It  can  never  be  shaken 
without  irreparable  injury  to  society.  In 
this  era  of  industrial  turmoil  and  social 
unrest,  when  mankind  must  cut  its  way 
through  the  twisted  materials  of  a  rudely 
shaken  social  order,  the  university,  with  its 
open  and  free  search  of  truth,  stands  as  the 
bulwark  of  civilization.  The  professor  may 
not  constantly  affirm  this  solemn  reality, 
but  to  him  it  is  more  inviolate  than  life 
itself. 

'  Consequently,  through  experience,  he 
knows  the  power  of  knowledge.  He  has  a 
perfectly  amazing  confidence  in  the  value 
of  facts  and  the  worth  of  the  mind.  He  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  Socratic  doctrine  that  knowl- 
edge is  virtue.  He  is  certain  that  his  mis- 
sion in  life  is  to  help  youth  catch  some 
glimpse  of  the  value  of  intellectual  ability. 
Just  now  his  convictions  are  buttressed  by 
the  war  experiences  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can men.  They  actually  discovered  in  the 
war  that  mind  is  the  master  of  mankind. 
They  are  hungry  for  information.  They 
are  crowding  all  of  the  schools  of  the  na- 
tion because  they  want  knowledge  which 
means  life.  To-day  as  never  before  the 
critic  who  studies  the  American  university 
will  find  in  full  operation  these  potent 
forces.  University  ideals  are  the  sternest 
facts  with  which  states  and  civilizations 
finally  deal.  The  university  says  that  man 
can  recognize  no  master  but  the  truth  and 
that  mind  is  a  mighty  force  making  for 
rich  and  abundant  life.  Te  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free. 
Our  stranger  and  critic,  if  his  stay  has 


been  sufficiently  prolonged,  will  conclude 
his  visit  in  a  genuinely  optimistic  mood. 
Without  glossing  over  the  limitations  of  the 
university  he  will  be  conscious  of  its  ele- 
ments of  strength,  charmed  by  its  enduring 
ideals  and  thrilled  by  its  changing  status. 
He  will  recognize  a  fine  new  spirit  among 
the  faculties.  For  large  numbers  of  these 
men  have  been  out  in  the  vital  world  of 
action  rendering  invaluable  war  service. 
Two  results  have  followed.  The  professor 
has  learned  in  a  most  surprising  and  satis- 
fying fashion  that  he  possesses  wares  which 
command  large  returns  in  the  open  market. 
The  world  has  discovered  that  the  pro- 
fessors' training,  knowledge  and  capacity 
for  solving  new  problems  are  qualities  in- 
dispensable to  the  nation.  The  public  has 
put  a  higher  mark  on  the  theoretical  pro- 
fessor. He  in  turn  has  reassumed  his  uni- 
versity relationships  with  new  ideas, 
broader  outlook,  and  more  confident  of  the 
eternal  truth  of  his  convictions.  These 
facts  combined  with  the  lessons  our  boys 
learned  in  the  army,  have  given  our  coun- 
try an  almost  pathetic  confidence  in  the 
universities.  Consequently  men  of  affairs 
everywhere  understand  that  these  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  must  be  reckoned 
with.  There  was  a  time  when  the  practical 
man  of  the  world  and  the  successful  busi- 
ness man  silently  ignored  a  university. 
That  day  is  gone  for  our  generation,  if  not 
forever.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  abound- 
ing confidence  in  education,  and  on  the 
other,  a  tendency  to  scrutinize  carefully,  ii 
not  to  criticize  severely,  the  whole  system 
of  public  instruction.  That  the  status  of  the 
university  has  been  changed  remarkably  by 
the  war  is  indisputable.  Its  position  was 
never  so  secure,  its  opportunities  never  so 
challenging  and  its  obligations  never  so 
heavy  as  at  this  very  hour. 
:    Here  then  is  the  university.    Possessing 
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equipment  of  lands  and  buildings,  watched 
over  by  men  of  great  training  and  scholar- 
ship, it  has  committed  to  its  care  the  most 
precious  assets  of  the  state — ^the  citizens  of 
to-morrow.  Afllicted  with  all  the  maladies 
of  the  academic  mind,  hypnotized  by  the 
students'  world  of  reality,  stabilized  by  the 
ennobling  and  ancient  ideals  of  all  true 
universities,  it  finds  itself  suddenly  ele- 
vated into  a  unique  position  of  leadership 
and  directly  sharing  responsibility  for  the 
^standards  of  a  rapidly  changing  civiliza- 
tion. 

m 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
we  can  ask  ourselves  specifically  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  the  university  must 
serve  the  state.  Not  until  we  had  attempted 
some  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  state 
and  had  ventured  upon  some  appraisal  of 
the  university  as  the  instrument  to  be  used 
could  we  with  any  clarity  or  cogency  indi- 
cate just  the  forms  of  service  which  we  are 
convinced  should  be  rendered. 

If  we  remind  ourselves  why  the  Ameri- 
can people  established  the  public  school,  we 
shall  understand  the  logic  and  sanity  of 
our  thesis  that  the  state  university  exists  to 
serve  the  state.  We  may  with  advantage  go 
back  into  the  eighteenth  century  when  this 
whole  region  was  a  part  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  In  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  with 
great  foresight,  it  was  affirmed  that  ''Re- 
ligion, morality,  and  knowledge  being  nec- 
essary to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.'' 
Even  a  superficial  study  of  the  history  of 
Michigan  reveals  from  the  very  beginning 
a  firm  purpose  to  organize  a  university. 
Even  before  we  became  a  state,  provisions 
were  made  for  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.  On  August  26,  1817,  the  gov- 
ernor and  judges  of  the  territory  passed  an 


act  looking  to  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  On  April  30,  1821, 
this  act  was  superseded  by  provisions  for 
a  corporate  body  to  be  known  as  "The 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Michigan." 
In  1837,  the  state  legislature  authorized 
the  organization  of  this  institution.  In 
1838,  the  Revised  Statutes  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  the  university  and  stated 
its  purpose  in  the  following  terms:  *'The 
object  of  the  university  shall  be  to  provide 
the  inhabitants  of  the  state  with  means  of 
^acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
.various  branches  of  literature,  science  and 
the  arts."  These  plans  of  the  state  of 
Michigan  are  typical  of  the  convictions 
held  by  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
Daniel  Webster  once  solemnly  avowed  that 
*'on  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the 
people  rests  the  preservation  and  per- 
petuation of  our  free  institutions."  Speak- 
ing historically,  then,  Americans  have  ex- 
pected their  schools  to  serve  the  state. 
The  great  war  has  made  this  truth  a 
part  of  our  popular  convictions.  No 
arguments  upon  this  subject  are  needed  to- 
day. We  now  appreciate  both  intellectu- 
ally and  emotionally  the  fact  that  the 
future  of  our  American  democracy  depends 
upon  a  high  level  of  intelligence  among  all 
the  people. 

,  I  therefore  venture  to  affirm  that  a  new 
day  must  dawn  in  American  higher  edu- 
cation. All  of  us  have  been  feeling  our 
way  gradually  toward  this  conelusion. 
Anyone  who  has  been  close  to  the  people 
during  the  years  of  the  war  realizes  that 
educators  are  expected  to  understand 
America  and  to  interpret  her.  I  am  con- 
.vinced  that  in  serving  the  state  we  must 
aim  consciously  and  deliberately  to  assume 
pur  share  of  responsibility  for  the  nev 
American  civilization  which  inevitably  must 
develop  in  this  period  of  readjustment 
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Our  universities  have  failed  to  focus.  We 
have  discussed  and  advocated  all  kinds  of 
educational  aims  but  none  has  gripped  the 
imagination  of  all  of  us  and  none  to-day 
emerges  as  predominant  and  comprehen- 
sive. l%at  education  must  serve  the  state 
is  a  doctrine  that  has  been  proclaimed 
many  times  and  in  many  places.  The  years 
of  the  war,  however,  have  burned  it  into 
our  souls.  Education  simply  must  serve 
America.  This  university  can  not  escape 
from  its  primary  responsibilities  to  the 
people  as  a  whole.  Professor  Jay  William 
Hudson,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has 
given  us  recently  one  of  the  most  stimulat- 
ing formulations  of  this  educational  aim. 
In  his  book  entitled  **The  College  and  New 
America,"  he  defends  logically  and  with 
real  passion  this  thesis :  **The  aim  of  Amer- 
ican  education  is  to  produce  a  definite 
American  social  order,  in  relation  to  a  defi- 
nite world  order."  I  believe  we  can  say  to 
ourselves,  to  our  students,  and  to  the  public 
that  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
exist  in  a  very  definite  and  compelling 
fashion  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  the 
new  American  civilization.  And  we  must 
say  it,  not  only  at  inaugural  exercises  and 
annual  gatherings,  but  in  regents'  meeting, 
classrooms,  public  assemblies  and  even  in 
faculty  meetings.  We  must  actually  do 
the  thing  rather  than  formulate  it  in  nebu- 
lous and  vanishing  flourishes  of  rhetoric. 
I  Precisely  then  what  does  this  aim  in- 
volve! In  one  sense  it  will  be  merely  the 
rebirth  of  original  American  intentions. 
It  will  bring  us  back  to  the  principles  upon 
which  our  educational  system  was  estab- 
lished. Translated  into  the  terms  of  our 
day  it  will  mean  that  this  versatile,  com- 
plex, growing,  pulsating  entity  which  we 
call  ^'America"  must  be  welded  into  a 
unified  whole.  It  means  that  we  must  de- 
liberately attack  the  problem  arising  out  of 


our  lack  of  national  unity.  We  are  sprawl- 
ing and  amorphous.  The  latest  reports 
upon  immigration  show  that  the  state  of 
Michigan  next  to  California  is  receiving  the 
largest  numbers  of  new  immigrants.  Here 
is  a  part  of  our  university  problem  if  we 
are  consciously  and  deliberately  aiming  to 
assume  our  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
new  American  order.  We  must  weld  all 
these  divergent  elements  into  a  coherent, 
consistent,  harmonious  whole.  The  entire 
problem  of  Americanization  confronts  us 
at  this  point. 

To  share  in  this  gigantic  task  demands 
unusual  insight  and,  if  you  please,  philo- 
sophical power.  Some  one  must  ascertain 
what  are  America's  flaming  desires  and  in- 
tense yearnings  and  direct  them  into  the 
proper  channels.  Some  one  must  drag  out 
into  the  full  light  of  day  the  most  serious 
national  and  international  obligations  that 
rest  upon  our  people  and  focus  public  at- 
tention upon  them.  American  thought 
needs  clear  direction  to  its  opportunities  in 
establishing  the  standards  of  its  new  day. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  chiding  Americans 
for  their  crudities  and  vulgarities.  New 
types  of  culture  are  being  developed  in  this 
forward-looking  nation.  She  is  attached  to 
to-morrow.  Our  function  is  to  select  the 
permanent  values  and  idealize  them. 
America  must  have  interpretation.  If  we 
may  judge  the  interests  and  spirit  of  our 
people  by  the  things  they  do  most,  we  must 
begin  to  understand  moving  pictures, 
dancing,  motor  cars  and  machinery.  There 
is  no  need  of  railing  against  these  things. 
Mighty  elements  of  truth  are  written  in 
capital  letters  all  over  these  factors  of 
American  life.  The ' '  academic  mind ' '  may 
not  see  it  but  the  college  professor  of  to-day 
discerns  it.  The  university  must  interpret 
American  life.  Its  universal  tendencies 
must  be  reckoned  with.    It  is  possible  to 
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give  the  people  at  one  and  the  same  time 
what  they  want  and  what  they  ought  to 
have.    To  accept  literally  and  spiritually 
this  aim  of  American  education  which  as- 
sumes obligations  to  the  civilization  of  to- 
morrow requires  the  most  human,  scientific, 
philosophical  approach  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  culture  as  it  is  to  be  solved  in  Amer- 
ica.   John  Dewey  was  quite  right  when  he 
wrote  ''that  there  is  perhaps  no  better  defi- 
nition of  culture  than  that  it  is  the  capacity 
for  constantly  expanding  in   range   and 
accuracy  one's  perception  of  meanings." 
The  university  must  expand  to  the  breaking 
point  the  range  of  its  understanding  of 
American  life  as  it  is  to-day.    The  usually 
accepted  standards  of  accuracy  applied  at 
this  point  would  produce  a  remarkable  for- 
ward movement.    America  must  have  unifi- 
cation, direction,   interpretation.     Herein 
lies  the  specific  duty  of  the  university, 
i    But  what  will  such  leadership  require? 
Back  of  any  successful  effort  in  this  field 
there  must  be  first  of  all  a  real  understand- 
ing, or  if  you  prefer,  some  clear  definition, 
of  America.    But  America  can  not  be  de- 
fiined.    The  only  permanent  thing  about  her 
is  that  she  is  in  a  constant  state  of  flux. 
Even  so,  to-day  we  have  more  sources  to 
which  we  may  turn  with  confidence  than 
ever  before.     Information  is  actually  avail- 
able.   Not  only  do  our  histories,  our  consti- 
tutions, state  and  national,  and  our  official 
records  contain  first  hand  and  authoritative 
statements,  but  during  the  war  America 
came  nearer  to  finding  herself  than  ever 
before.    Confronted  with  the  exigencies  of 
war,  we  knew  what  America  meant.    The 
morale  of  our  armies  was  based  upon  an 
actual    appreciation   of  American   ideals. 
They  were  no  hazy,  unreal,  vague  generali- 
ties.   They  were  incisive,  clear  cut,  and 
compelling  facts.    They  were  the  personifi- 
cation of  definiteness.    They  were  gripping 


enough  to  make  red-blooded,  clear-headed 
American  boys  willing  to  die  for  them.  We 
know  what  America  is  to-day  or  we  never 
shall  know.  When  we  set  up  our  "War 
Aims  Course"  as  a  part  of  the  Students 
Army  Training  Corps  no  one  seemed  to 
fear  that  we  had  nothing  to  say.  The  best 
professors  in  all  subjects  in  all  American 
universities  knew  what  America  stood  for 
and  what  she  was.  It  is  for  America  now 
in  times  of  peace  that  we  must  assume  con- 
sciously our  share  of  responsibility. 

Now  some  one  will  say  that  this  is  a 
curious  point  of  view.  It  will  be  objected 
that  we  defeated  Germany  just  because 
she  brought  up  a  generation  in  accordance 
with  this  very  theory.  Such  an  objection 
is  bom  of  the  failure  to  see  that  America 
and  Germany  were  grounded  in  totally 
different  philosophies  of  life.  There  is  no 
conflict  between  the  whole-hearted  Ameri- 
canism and  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
individual  and  mankind.  In  fact,  Amer- 
ica is  established  upon  the  universal  and 
eternal  truth  that  every  person  is  of 
supreme  worth.  The  citizen  does  not  exist 
for  the  state.  To  aim  at  the  enrichment 
of  the  new  American  order  is  to  seek  tiie 
best  interests  of  all  men  and  all  nations. 

If  the  university,  however,  is  to  render 
this  service,  it  will  require  something  more 
than  a  definition  of  America.  Certain  new 
qualities  must  enter  into  our  very  life  and 
atmosphere.  The  detachment  and  aloof- 
ness of  the  "academic  mind"  must  give 
way  to  a  new  sympathy  with  all  groupa 
More  imagination  is  needed.  We  most 
have  faith  in  American  deeds.  American 
spirit,  and'  American  hopes.  A  new  type 
of  morale  must  arise.  Without  sacrificing 
our  scholarly  aims  or  our  cautious  intel- 
lectualism,  we  must  rise  to  meet  America 
to-day  as  we  did  in  the  days  of  war.  We 
did  not  lose  our  self  respect  then.  In  fact 
many   of   us   found   life   infinitely  more 
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worth  while.  In  reality  our  quality  of 
sportsmanship  must  be  called  into  full 
action.  We  must  be  able  to  see  the  future 
l^ough  all  of  the  disconcerting  and  even 
disgusting  tricks  of  the  American  game  as 
played  to-day.  George  A.  Gordon  caught 
the  right  vision  when  he  said : 

<  Oat  of  this  oompoBrte  land — tliifl  nation  gath- 
ered from  every  people  under  heaven,  mgfl  and 
tatters  and  dirt  and  aU,  I  believe  that  the  Eternal 
Spirit  will  evolve  and  eatablish  the  most  gifted^  the 
most  far-flhining  and  the  mightiest  people  in  the 
world. 

Now  with  this  as  the  aim  of  our  service 
to  -be  rendered  to  the  state,  let  us  ask 
precisely  what  concrete  things  should'  be 
done,  what  changes  are  necessary,  and  just 
what  methods  must  be  adopted.  Purely  by 
way  of  illustration  and  with  no  thought 
of  offering  either  a  complete  or  adequate 
program,  I  suggest  four  things: 

1.  The  work  and  teaching  of  the  uni- 
versity should  be  unified-  with  our  primary 
aim  in  full  view.  If  we  are  to  serve  the 
American  order  and  to  keep  this  purpose 
consciously  before  us,  it  will  give  point  to 
all  of  our  instruction.  It  will  help,  if  not 
compel^  the  university  to  focus.  Specific- 
ally it  will  demand  that  some  effort  shall 
be  made  to  correlate  the  courses  offered. 
In  some  way  the  student  will  be  given  such 
guidance  that  be  will  see  the  relationship 
of  his  courses  to  one  another,  to  knowledge 
as  a  whole,  and  to  life  in  its  most  practical 
relationships.  Quietly  but  inevitably  he 
will  begin  to  have  convictions.  He  will 
see,  if  he  is  a  self-respecting  tnan,  that  he 
must  begin  to  Uve  for  America  just  as  his 
colleagues  died  for  her.  It  will  awaken 
him  to  new  responsibilities.  He  will  see 
that  this  is  a  real  place,  vitally  connected 
with  the  mightiest  proposal  the  world  has 
ever  known.  He  will  instinctively  under- 
stand that  democracy,  just  as  much  as 
military  life,  requires  backbone.    He  will 


develop  moral  fiber.  He  will  banish 
slouchiness  of  every  form.  Laziness,  me- 
diocrity, and  smattering  will  give  way  to 
work,  quality,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of 
a  few  vital  things.  Such  results  are  just 
as  possible  as  the  present  realities  of  stu- 
dent life.  In  fact,  to  the  college  man  of 
this  generation  they  are  more  nearly 
possible. 

2.  The  curricula  of  our  various  schools 
and'  colleges  within  the  university  must 
be  definitely  directed  toward  community 
needs.  In  fact  this  tendency  is  already  in 
full  tide.  The  college  of  literature,  sci- 
ence and  arts  is  accepting  its  obligations  to 
society.  It  recognizes  that  it  must  serve 
the  state  through  the  professional  training 
of  the  high  school  teacher.  Upon  this  cam- 
pus are  those  subject-matter  departments 
which,  properly  correlated  with  profes- 
sional training  courses,  can  render  an  in- 
estimable service  to  Michigan  life  and 
meet  a  long  deferred  and  earnest  desire  of 
the  schoolmen  of  the  state.  A  similar 
tendency  is  manifested  in  the  courses  in 
business  administration.  The  college  of 
engineering  is  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  broadening  and  liberalizing  its  train- 
ing. It  has  seen  that  more  emphasis  must 
be  placed  upon  problems  of  management, 
upon  the  economic  side  of  production,  and 
upon  all  those  phases  of  engineering  which 
make  for  community  improvement.  The 
present  emphasis  upon  highway  construc- 
tion and  transportation  is  a  very  pertinent 
illustration.  The  school  of  law  recognizes 
its  obligations  in  adjusting  the  law  to  the 
changng  social  order.  Real  leadership  in 
this  highly  important  field  simply  must 
emerge  from  our  law  schools.  Our  schools 
of  medicine  have  long  since  shifted  the 
emphasis  to  preventive  medicine.  They 
see  the  vital  importance  of  public  health 
service  and  more  and  more  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  group  and  community  medi- 
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cine.  Dentistry  is  no  longer  concerned 
chiefly  about  the  training  of  the  **  tooth, 
carpenter"  but  sees  its  responsibilities  to 
the  general  health  of  the  individual  and 
its  bearings  upon  pulblic  hygiene.  These 
statements  represent  marvelous  shiftings 
of  emphasia  They  indicate  clearly  that 
by  giving  this  direction  to  our  various 
curricula  we  are  attempting  to  assume  our 
responsibilities  to  American  life. 

3.  The  university  must  utilize  definitely 
its  equipment  and  personnel  for  research, 
work  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  state. 
In  fact  this  university  should  be  the  re- 
search center  of  the  state.  Questions  of 
all  kinds  and  descriptions  immediately  re- 
lated to  the  welfare  of  the  people  must  be 
answered.  The  actual  organization  here 
of  an  industrial  research  laboratory  in 
cooperation  with  the  Michigan  Manufac- 
turers Association  is  an  illustration  of  the 
application  of  this  principle.  All  results 
of  researeih  work  will  be  published\  By 
these  plans  the  university  relates  itself 
directly  to  the  industrial  welfare  of  the 
state  without  in  any  sense  violating  its 
obligations  to  any  group. 

Just  so  in  every  realm,  the  university 
should  serve  ^the  people.  With  every 
problem  of  government,  economics,  sociol- 
ogy, art,  and  education,  the  university 
should  concern  itself.  In  a  word  it  should 
become  the  thinking,  investigating,  philoso- 
phizing center  of  the  commonwealth. 

No  one  need  interpose  here  that  this 
violates  the  cardinal  principles  of  learn- 
ing for  learning's  sake.  Research  activi- 
ties of  the  kind  described  will  only  stimu- 
late investigation  of  every  type.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  civilization  waits  upon  discovery,  in- 
vention and  research.  A  true  university  as 
distinguished'  from  a  college,  must  func- 
tion mightily  in  this^spect  or  it  fails 
utterly.    To  aim^hlBi^e  service  to  the 
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people  through  the  solution  of  all  types 
of  problems  can  only  give  vitality  and 
power  to  our  graduate  work. 

4.  Finally  the  university  must  permeate 
the  state  with  knowledge.    The  people  of 
to-day    as   never   before   understand   flie 
power  which  accrues  to  any  one  who  has 
the  facts  and  the  proper  training.     The 
people  are  literally  hungry  for  knowledge. 
The  British  Labor  Party  showed  states- 
manship wihen  it  affirmed  that  we  must 
aim  to  **  bring  effectively  within  the  reach 
not  only  of  every  boy  and  girl,  but  also 
of  every  adult  citizen,   all  the  training, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  literary,  tech- 
nical,   and    scientific,    of    which    he    is 
capable."    Such  an  ideal  is  democracy  ap- 
plied to  education.    For  the  university  it 
takes  the  form  of  extension  service.    Such 
a  division  requires  very  little  in  the  way 
of  its  own  teaching  staff.    In  fact  its  in- 
structional work  should  be  done  by  those 
who  are  regular  members  of  the  university 
faculties.    Elnowledge  is  one.    We  can  not 
tolerate  one  type  for  the  campus  and  an- 
other for  the  state.    The  mutual  benefits 
are  not  to  be  ignored.    To  become  a  suc- 
cessful extension  teacher  would  vitalize  a 
man's  campus  instruction.    This  univer- 
sity must  come  into  closer  contact  with  all 
of   the   schools   of   the   state.    They   are 
making   the   citizens   of    to-morrow.    We 
must  be  of  vital  service  in  recruiting  the 
teaching  profession.     Groups  of  progres- 
sive  business   men   throughout   the   state 
need  and  desire  various  business  courses. 
We  should  attempt  the  training  of  social 
service  workers,  including  field  work  and 
cooperation  with  the  various  departments 
of  county,  municipal,  and  state  govern- 
ments.   There  are  limitless  possibilities  of 
wise  and  valuable  cooperation   with   all 
kinds  of  private  enterprises.    Our  exten- 
sion division  has  done  and  is  doing  mucL 
It    deserves    high    approbation.    It    now 
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needs  adequate  sapport  and  recognition. 
These  aims  may  eall  for  a  clearer  demarca- 
tion between  university  work  and  the 
duties  of  executive  departments  of  our 
government.  They  may  even  suggest  the 
necessity  of  new  units  in  our  educational 
system.  But  in  the  meantime,  if  we  con- 
sciously aim  to  assume  our  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  new  America,  we 
must  remember  that  knowledge  is  the 
property  of  every  man.  In  a  word,  we 
pretend  to  believe  that  men  must  be  free. 
They  are  only  free  when  they  know  how 
to  live  wisely  and  understand  how  to 
govern  themselves  justly  and  eflSciently. 
In  our  appradsal  of  America  we  said  that 
her  greatest  tyrant  was  ignorance.  If  now 
we  are  to  serve  her,  we  must  give  her 
knowledge. 

Here  then  are  four  suggestive  possibili- 
ties of  the  specific  type  of  service  which 
the  university  can  and  must  render  to  the 
state  if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  its  history, 
its  opportunities,  and  its  ideals. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  quite  conscious  that  the  main  pro- 
posals of  this  address  have  far-reaching 
ramifications.  I  am  equally  aware  that  I 
have  left  many  questions  untouched  and 
some  of  our  most  serious  problems  un- 
solved. A  man  can  not  remake  the  uni- 
verse or  even  the  educational  world  with 
words  in  a  short  half  hour.  A  wise  ad- 
ministrator must  often  use  an  inaugural 
address  to  coneeal  not  to  reveal  all  of  his 
education  fads,  frills  and  fanciest  I  ap- 
preciate that  fact  that  some  things  at 
which  I  have  hinted  to-day,  if  carried  out, 
would  involve  radical  changes  in  our  edu- 
cational systeuL  The  necessity  of  economy 
of  time  in  education  is  very  pressing.  Two 
or  three  years  for  every  one  of  our  mil- 
lions of  youth  might  be  saved.  The  start- 
ling problem  of  growth  may  call  for  new 
units     in     our     educational     machinery. 


Junior  colleges  may  take  a  temporary  re- 
duction of  enrollment  in  the  first  two  years 
but  they  will  only  accentuate  the  problem 
in  its  ultimate  fonn.  Cooperation  with  all 
kinds  of  enterprises  may  assist  materially 
in  reducing  the  expenses  of  education  and 
contribute  mightily  to  the  more  thorough 
unification  of  the  state. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  quite  useless  to  ob- 
serve as  usual  that  we  must  acquire  a  new 
sense  of  individual  responsibility,  unless 
we  actually  point  our  finger  at  the  indi- 
vidual. With  considerable  audacity  and 
abandon  I  desire  to  express  the  belief  that 
the  professor  is  the  man  who  can  turn  this 
trick.  He  is  at  the  center  of  the  stage.^ 
Sometimes  we  maintain  the  illusion  that 
regents,  presidents,  deans,  alumni,  or  stu- 
dents are  primarily  to  blame  for  existing 
conditions.  If  we  forget  the  question  of 
praise  and  blame,  and  face  the  future  witii 
its  luring  possibilities,  we  must  crown  the 
teaching  professor  to-day.  As  one  of  his 
own  group,  Professor  Hudson,  has  said  so 
wisely:  **Our  ultimate  hope  is  in  the  col- 
lege professor  himself."  Alluding  to  nec- 
essary changes  in  education  he  affirms  that 
**no  such  refoiin  is  likely  to  be  perman- 
ently effective,  unless  it  emerges  directly 
from  the  aggressive  convictions  of  the  col- 
lege professor  himself." 

Here  then  is  our  message  to-day.  The, 
function  of  the  state  university  is  to  servd 
the  state,  and  through  the  state  to  serve- 
American  and  the  world.  I  like  to  re- 
read Henry  Van  Dyke's  poem  entitled 
*'Home  Thoughts  from  Europe."  When 
he  wrote  it  he  had  a  proper  perspective  of 
America.  With  all  his  appreciation  of 
Europe  he  could  not  smother  his  native 
American  instincts  and  so  he  exclaimed: 

But  life  is  in  the  present,  and  the  future  must  be 

free; 
We  kve  our  land  for  what  she  ia  and  what  she  is 

to  be. 

Marion  LeRoy  Bueton 
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BEGINNINGS  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION    IN    IDEAIj    COMMON- 
WEALTHS 

The  first  faint  beginnings  of  the  move- 
ment for  industrial  school  education  may 
be  traced  in  movements  for  political  and 
social  reform  of  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  no  adequate  reasons  existed  for 
school  instruction  and  training  in  any  of 
the  forms  of  manual  labor.  No  evidence 
has  come  down  to  us  that  the  ordinary  ap- 
prenticeship method  of  training  a  workman 
was  ever  felt  throughout  the  ancient  and 
medieval  periods  to  be  anything  less  than 
perfectly  adequate.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  medieval  writers  to  recognize  the  mas- 
tery of  a  trade  as  part  of  human  learning.^ 
But  nowhere  do  they  propose  that  the 
handicrafts  should  be  taught  in  school  or 
that  they  should  have  a  place  in  the  non-vo- 
cational curriculum. 

;  The  initiation  of  the  movement  for  school 
education  in  the  industries  falls  into  three 
fairly  distinguidiable  stages : 
:  First,  a  period  during  which  systematic 
education  in  agriculture,  carpentry  and 
other  forms  of  manual  industry  is  presented 
as  a  feature  of  life  in  ideal  states  such  as 
the  Utopias  of  More  .and  Rabelais  and 
Campanella's  City  of  the  Sun. 
;  The  second  period  is  characterized  by  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  progressive  and  orig- 
inal thinkers  to  plan  courses  or  institutions 
which  would  afford  industrial  as  well  as 
general  education.  It  is  the  period  in  which 
Petty  plans  the  ** Literary  Workshop*'  so 
similar  to  the  modem  industrial  high  school. 
It  is  the  period  of  Cowley's  trade  school,  of 
Morhof 's  ScholflB  Naturae,  Artis  et  Actionum 

1 E.  g,,  HonoriuB  in  Higne,  Patr.  Lat.,  172, 1245. 
Hugo  of  8t.  Victor,  t6td.,  176,  762.  Cf.  Lang- 
land's  ** Piers  Ploughman,"  5961-5970. 


Humanarum,  of  Becher's  mechanical  or 
trade  school,  of  Descartes'  technical  school 
for  working-men  and  Comenius'  Vernacular 
and  Latin  schools,  in  both  of  which  instruc- 
tion in  the  industries  was  to  be  given. 

In  the  third  period  the  theorizing  of  Co- 
menius  and  other  reformers  bears  fruit  in 
the  actual  introduction  into  the  school  by 
Francke,  Semler  and  Hecker  of  the  study 
of  iadustrial  subjects  and  the  practise  of 
the  industrial  arts. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  industries  in 
the  educational  schemes  of  the  sixteenth 
bentury  is  probably  an  expression  of  the 
individualism  and  the  this-worldliness  of 
the  early  Renaissance.  These  tendencies 
issued  in  movements  for  political,  social 
and  religious  reform,  especially  in  the 
countries  north  of  the  Alps. 

Several  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Ren- 
aissance gave  expression  to  their  dissatis- 
faction with  existing  political  and  social 
conditions  and  their  desire  for  a  more  effi- 
cient organization  of  society  through  the 
construction  of  imaginary  commonwealths. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whenever  in  these 
the  system  of  education  is  described  ttie 
curriculum  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  in- 
dustrial in  character.  In  some  instances 
instruction  in  the  industries  is  introduced 
for  economic  reasons ;  in  others  the  indus- 
tries are  studied  as  belonging  to  the  reali- 
ties to  which  men  turned  with  such  relief 
from  the  abstractions  of  the  medieval  cur- 
riculum ;  in  still  other  instances  the  indus- 
trial arts  seem  to  have  been  introduced  as 
a  result  of  a  reaction  against  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  older  course  of  study. 

The  mosi;  famous  of  these  descriptions  of 
ideal  commonwealths,  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Utopia,  is  also  the  first  to  suggest  the  com- 
bination of  industrial  with  common  school 
education.  Every  citizen  in  Utopia  is  re- 
quired to  master  not  only  a  handicraft  but 
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also  the  art  of  a^cultnre.  Especial  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  acquisition  of 
skill  in  the  latter.  More  informs  ns  that 
the  Utopians 

are  instructed  in  it  from  their  diildihood,  partly  bj 
what  thej  learn  at  school  and  partly  by  practise, 
they  being  led  out  often  into  the  fields  about  the 
town,  where  they  not  only  see  others  at  work  but 
are  likewiae  exercised  in  it  themselyes.^ 

;  The  conditions  which  led  More  to  suggest 
•this  provision  for  the  industrial  education 
of  the  masses  are  revealed  clearly  in  the 
context.  The  opening  pages  of  the  Utopia 
abound  in  references  to  the  numerous  bur- 
dens which  oppress  the  poor — the  frequent 
wars,  the  idleness  and  extravagance  of  the 
rich,  the  conversion  of  com  lands  into  pas- 
turage and  the  lack  of  adequate  provision 
for  such  a  training  of  the  masses  as  would 
enable  them  to  secure  a  livelihood.*  That 
interest  in  the  problems  arising  from  these 
conditions  was  quite  general  in  More's  time 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
inaugurating  the  parish  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem of  providing  for  and  training  the  poor 
dates  from  this  period.^ 

The  reasons  which  led  Rabelais  to  give  the 
study  of  the  industries  and  to  some  slight 
extent,  the  practise  of  the  hidustrial  arts  a 
place  in  his  scheme  of  education  were  some- 
what different.  A  true  representative  of 
the  early  Renaissance,  he  was  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  industrial  occupations  as  well 
as  in  the  other  features  of  the  everyday  life 
about  him.  It  is  to  gratify  this  wholesome 
interest  and  to  extend  his  pupil's  knowl- 
edge of  his  surroundings  that  Rabelais  has 
him  taken  ''to  see  the  drawing  of  metals  or 
the  casting  of  great  ordnance ;  how  the  lapi- 
daries did  work,  as  also  the  goldsmiths  and 

«  Utopia,  GasseU  Nat.  Lib.  ed.,  p.  80. 
a  Utopia,  Cassel  National  Library  ed.,  p.  24. 
^Dnnlop   and  Demnan,   "Eng.   Apprenticeship 
and  ChUd  Labor,"  p.  248. 


cutters  of  precious  stones"  and  **to  visit 
the  alchymists,  moneycoiners,  upholsterers, 
weavers,  velvet-workers,  watchmakers,  look- 
ing-glass framers,  printers,  organists  and 
other  such  kind  of  artificers. '*•  Another 
motive  was  that  of  leading  the  pupil  to 
taste  something  of  the  rich  variety  of  hu- 
man experience  for  which  Rabelais  and 
other  men  of  the  Renaissance  have  so  keen 
a  relish.  It  is  possibly  this  motive  which 
accounts  for  the  industrial  character  of 
some  of  the  physical  exercises  recom- 
mended. In  rainy  weather  "they  ...  by 
way  of  Apotherapie,  did  recreate  them- 
selves in  bottling  up  hay,  in  cleaving  and 
sawing  of  wood,  and  in  threshing  sheaves  of 
oom  at  the  bam.  Then  they  studied  the 
art  of  painting  and  carving."* 
.  Rabelais'  educational  views  illustrates 
the  connection  between  realism  and  indus- 
trialism. Prominent  among  the  realities 
which  it  behooves  the  student  to  study, 
whether  for  purposes  of  vocational  training 
or  of  general  information  or  of  culture,  are 
the  industries. 

;  The  realistic  tendency  traceable  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Renaissance  becomes 
explicit  in  the  writings  of  Bacon.  The 
great  and  enduring  structure  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  he  plans  is  to  be  based 
upon  a  firm  foundation  of  carefully  ob- 
served facts.''  His  views  as  to  the  aims  of 
scientific  study  are  at  the  same  time  de- 
cidedly utilitarian  in  character.  Both  these 
facts  and  the  scientific  system  based  upon 
them  are  valued  primarily  as  means  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  human  life.  **Por 
my  part,"  he  writes  ,*'I  .  .  .  try  whether 
i  can  not  in  very  fact  lay  more  firmly  the 
foundations  and  extend  more  widely  the 

BBaibelais,  ''Life  of  Gargantna,''  Ohap.  XXIV. 
•  Babelais,  ''Life  of  Gargantua,"  Ghap.  XXIV. 
7  Novum  Organum  (Ellis  and  Spedding),  Book 
I.,  xcviii-CTi. 
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limits  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
man."« 

<  The  influence  of  these  realistic  and  utili- 
tarian views  in  promoting  the  cause  of  in- 
dustrial education  is  not  so  manifest  in  the 
writings  of  Bacon  himself  as  in  those  of  his 
disciples,  Petty,  Dury,  Cowley  and  others, 
for  Bacon  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
school  education  of  the  masses.  Salomon's 
House,  however,  the  ideal  institution  of 
learning  which  he  describes  in  The  New 
Atlantis  serves  the  cause  of  technical  and 
industrial  as  well  as  general  education. 
Among  the  members  of  its  staff  are  three 
'* mystery-men"  (that  is,  craftsmen)  who 
^'collect  the  experiments  of  all  mechanical 
arts,  and  also  of  liberal  sciences,  and  also 
of  practises  which  are  not  brought  into 
arts."* 

i  The  tendencies  towards  realism  and  en- 
cydopaedism  which  characterize  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  influence  of  these  in 
relating  industrial  to  general  education  are 
illu^rated  in  Campanella's  sketch  of  an 
ideal  commonwealth,  The  City  of  the  Sun, 
published  about  1620.  The  city  is  divided 
by  its  walls  into  seven  concentric  circles. 
The  wall-surface  is  utilized  for  purposes  of 
public  instruction.  The  course  of  study  is 
decidedly  realistic.  Things  and  not  words 
are  studied.  Each  wall  is  covered  with  pic- 
tures or  specimens  or  diagrams  affording 
instruction  in  some  one  subject  of  the  cur- 
riculum such  as  mathematics,  geography, 
zoology,  etc.*®  The  sixth  wall  is  assigned  to 
industries.  On  it  are  represented  all  the 
mechanical  arts  with  the  several  instru- 
ments for  each. 

•  Ilnd,,  I.,  exvi. 

•  Por  illttstratioa  of  Bacon's  influence  on  the 
theory  of  industrial  education  in  Germany  see 
Marperger,  '^Trifolium  Mercantile  Aureum," 
Dresden,  1723,  p.  329,  and  Von  Bohr's  "Bib- 
liotheca  (Economiea,"  p.  62. 

loMorley,  "Ideal  Commonwealths,"  p.  223. 


i  Further  provision  for  industrial  educa- 
tion is  made  through  the  appointment  of 
the  ablest  artisans  as  public  teachers  of  the 
handicrafts.^^  Regular  instruction  is  sup- 
plemented by  visits  to  workshops.  Quite  in 
harmony  with  the  realistic  and  practical 
character  of  the  course  of  study  is  the  re- 
spect paid  in  the  commonwealth  to  the  in- 
dustrial arts.  The  highest  rank  is  accorded 
to  the  man  who  has  practised  these  with  the 
greatest  success. 

i  L.  F.  Andebsok 

Ohio  State  UNiVEasiTY 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

ATTEMPTED    RESTRICTION    OP    STUDENTS    IN 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIENNA 

The  Yieima  correspondent  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  writes 
that  for  a  year,  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  ''nationalize"  the  University  of 
Yi^ma  by  diminishing  the  number  of  foreign 
students  and  admitting  first  of  all  only  native- 
bom  students.  As  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult 
at  present  to  accommodate  all  students  desir- 
ing to  continue  their  studies  of  medicine,  the 
endeavors  are  not  unreasonable.  The  increas- 
ing numbers  of  medical  students,  along  with 
the  markedly  dimini^ng  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  laboratories,  teaching  institutes 
and  libraries,  justify  such  a  procedura  The 
attempted  restriction,  however,  is  said  not  to 
have  been  prompted  by  these  reasons,  but 
chiefly  dictated  by  political  and  racial  or  re- 
ligious motives.  As  the  studies  of  jurispru- 
dence, of  philosophical  subjects  and  of  theol- 
ogy are  not  so  overcrowded,  the  medical  fac- 
ulty was  the  chief  object  of  these  nationalizing 
experiments.  Among  the  students  of  medi- 
cine, about  50  per  cent,  are  not  of  German 
origin;  they  come  from  the  eastern  countries 
'belonging  formerly  to  the  Austrian  empire — 
Poland,  Hungary  and  Jugoslavia — and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  Jewish.  At  present 
German  youths  are  not  taking  up  the  study 
of  medicine  in  Austria  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  insure  a  regular  supply  of  physicians;  for 

11  Iftid.,  p.  227. 
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instance,  tke  Vienna  hospitals  are  at  a  loss  to 
get  enough  house  physicians  and  interns  of 
German  nationality.  Therefore  the  reaction- 
ary managing  'board  of  the  Vienna  University 
issued  an  order,  a  few  days  ago,  stipulating 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  foreign  students  would 
be  admitted  as  regular  pupils — a  blow  aimed 
chiefly  at  the  medical  students  and  among 
them  against  the  Jewish  proportion  primarily, 
for  the  latter  have  not  been  given  the  privi- 
lege of  becoming  subjects  of  Austria.  The 
board  of  education,  however,  which  was  not 
aware  of  the  order  before  its  publication,  at 
once  prohibited  the  putting  in  force  of  this 
measure,  and  there  is  now  a  conflict  between 
the  government  and  the  autonomous  corpora- 
tion of  the  university.  Piiblic  feeling,  so  far 
as  it  is  not  prompted  by  racial  sentiments,  is 
sgainst  the  order.  The  fame  of  the  Vienna 
medical  faculty  has  been  founded  on  its  cos- 
mcypolitan  structure,  and  the  more  students 
that  flock  from  all  countries,  the  better  are  the 
expectations  and  the  importance  of  this  seat 
of  teaching.  The  government  is  said  to  have  a 
clear  insight  into  the  actual  conditions,  and 
will  not  permit  the  university  to  become  a 
fighting  place  for  political  problems.  The 
number  of  students  will  thus  be  restricted 
only  by  the  limited  means  of  the  institutes, 
no  attention  being  paid  to  the  nationali^. 
Only  the  comparative  records  of  the  students 
will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

MBW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion makes  public  a  list  of  new  school  build- 
ings completed  since  January  1,  1920,  or  at 
present  under  construction,  as  follows  : 

Albany  (grade)   $425,000 

Apalaehin  (high  school  and  grade  build- 
ing)    12,000 

Buffalo 1,800,000 

GattaranguB    (high    school    and    grade 

building) 165,000 

Cohoes  (high  school) 225,000 

Oopake  (grade)   10,000 

Corinth,  dist.  3  (grade)   3,000 

GnylerviUe  (high  school  and  grade)   . . .  40,000 

East  Pharsalia  (grade)   4,000 

Fairfield  (grade)  5,000 


German,  dist.  3  (grade)  3,500 

Oreenburgh,  dist.  8  (grade)   85,000 

Oroton  (high  school  and  grade)  116,000 

Harpersfield,  dist.  5  (grade)  2,000 

Hartsdale  (grade)   65,000 

Hempstead  (high  school)   500,000 

Hooper,  dist.  2  Union  (grade)   22,000 

Hyde    Park    &    Poughkeepsie,    dist.    3 

(grade)    31,000 

Johnson  Oity  (grade)   210,000 

Little  Palls  (grade)   187,000 

Mechanicville  (high  school)    205,000 

Mount  Vernon  (grade)    125,000 

New  Hartford  (grade)    84,000 

NewtonviUe  (grade)   15,000 

New  York  CSty 14,064,452 

Norwich  (grade)    97,000 

Pelham  (high  school)   300,000 

Pleasantville  (grade)   40,000 

Port  Jervis  (grade)    110,000 

Rochester  (junior  high  school  and  grade 

buildings)    2,697,088 

Borne  (grade)  157,000 

Bound  Lake  (high  school  and  grade)...  30,000 

Schenectady 640,000 

Syracuse  (four  grade  buildings)    1,194,000 

Valhalla  (grade)   58,000 

Whitesboro  (high  school  and  grade) 112,000 

White  Plains  (grade)   170,000 

Yonkers   1,117,626 

CAMPAIGN   FOR   NSW   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

A  CAMPAIGN  for  more  and  better  school  build- 
ings, which  is  expected  to  reach  city-wide  pro- 
portions, is  planned  by  the  education  group  of 
the  City  Club  of  Washington.  The  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  states  that  at  an  early  meet- 
ing of  the  club  it  is  planned  to  consider  meth- 
ods of  financing  a  suitable  school  building 
program  which  would  relieve  present  over- 
crowded conditions. 

Mr.  £.  L.  Stock,  chairman  of  the  club,  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  the  District's  surplus  rev- 
enues which  are  lying  idle  in  the  United  States 
Treasury.  They  amount  to  approximately 
$4,300,000,  and  although  credited  to  the  Dis- 
trict government  can  not  be  used  unless  pro- 
vided for  by  epecial  legislation  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  City  Club  will  endorse 
the  use  of  this  fund. 

The  conmiittee  on  schools  of  the  Washing- 
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ton  Board  of  Trade  is  also  to  take  under  con- 
sideration the  advisability  of  asking  Congress 
to  permit  school  officials  to  use  this  fund  for 
erecting  new  schools,  vitally  necessary  to  al- 
leviate conditions  caused  by  overcrowding  of 
classrooms. 

New  school  buildings  are  needed  immedi- 
a^ly,  and  if  Congress  allows  the  use  of  the 
surplus  revenues  work  on  them  can  be  started 
without  delay.  Any  other  plan  of  financing  a 
sdiool  building  profirram  will  take  months  to 
be  finally  approved  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners and  Congress. 

Civic  associations  also  are  expected  to  sup- 
port the  movement.  Members  of  the  several 
associations  have  signified  their  intention  of 
asking  their  respective  organizations  to  in- 
dorse the  use  of  the  District's  surplus  fund. 

The  District  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations  also  is  expected  to 
join  the  movement.  Mrs.  Giles  Scott  Bafter, 
president  of  the  organization,  has  returned  to 
the  city,  and  will  confer  with  school  officials 
relative  to  the  present  school  conditions.  A 
committee  of  the  congress  has  already  made 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  school  build- 
ings in  the  District,  and  has  compiled  a  report 
outlining  the  needs  of  the  schools.  This  re- 
port has  been  presented  to  Superintendent  of 
Sdiools  Frank  W.  Ballou. 

THE  REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
OP  CHAMBERS  OP  COMMERCE  POR  CO- 
OPERATION WITH  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

A  SURVEY  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  tmdertaken  by  the  American  City 
Bureau  after  a  conference  of  superintendents 
of  schools  with  Chamber  of  Commerce  secre- 
taries at  Cleveland,  0.,  last  February,  has  been 
in  progress  more  than  six  months.  According 
to  a  press  report  the  questions  to  which  answers 
were  sought  and  obtained  in  the  859  cities 
were:  "How  much  training  do  your  teachers 
have? "  and  "  How  well  do  you  pay  your  school 
employeea"  The  replies  show  that  of  68,291 
teachers  3,493  have  had  only  one  year's  experi- 
ence, and  of  this  number  758  are  men  and 
women  high  school  teachers  and  2,735  are  men 
and  women  elementary  grade  teachers.    More 


than  10,000  women  and  300  men  in  ihe  cities 
surveyed,  however,  have  been  teaching  twenty 
years  and  over. 

Emergency  teachers  lacking  proper  training 
for  their  work  are  said  to  compose  "  an  alarm- 
ingly large  proportion''  of  those  now  in  the 
classrooms.  It  is  a  commonly  accepted  stand- 
ard among  city  Boards  of  Education^  ihe  re- 
port points  out,  that  the  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary sdiook  should  be  at  least  graduates 
of  standard  normal  schools,  which  means  a 
two-year  professional  course  above  firraduation 
from  a  four-year  high  school 

It  is  very  significant  to  note  this  connection 
that  more  than  one  third  of  the  teachers  of 
American  cities  have  less  training  than  this 
k>w  €rt;andard,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  our 
American  cities  who  have  even  less  prepara- 
tion than  graduation  from  a  four-year  high 
school  course.  ''  National  problems  of  illiteracy, 
Americanization,  racial  controversies^  equali- 
zation of  educational  opportunity,  health,  in- 
dustrial organization,  require  that  the  prod- 
uct of  our  schools  be  thinking  Americans, 
provided  witb  the  knowledge  and  habits  which 
will  make  them  contributing  memibers  of  a 
democratic  society.  Teaching  needs  to  be  made 
a  real  profession,"  and  adequate  salaries  are 
an  absolute  essential  for  the  realization  of  this 
ideal. 

The  returns  disclose  what  are  described  as 
^'many  surprising  facts  concerning  teachers' 
salaries."  The  average  increase  throughout 
the  country  since  1913-14  hais  been  60  per 
cent  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  mean- 
while has  been  more  than  100  per  cent.  In 
view  of  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  the  average  school  teacher  in  the  United 
States  is,  therefore,  worse  off  than  she  was 
before  the  war. 

The  following  cities,  respectively,  paid  the 
highest  and  lowest  median  salaries  during  the 
school  year  1919-20:  (Eastern  states)  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  $1,847;  Owego,  K  T.,  $590;  (Great 
Lakes  states)  Chicago,  $1,994;  Coshocton  and 
Belle  Center,  0.,  $663;  (Western  states),  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  $1,814;  Sandpoint,  Idaho,  $850; 
(Great  Plains  states),  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  $1,505; 
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lodependsnce^  Mo.,  $655;  (Southern  states), 
Oreenville,  Mies.,  $1,275;  Jackson,  Tenn,  $471. 

THB  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL  BUDGET 

In  contrast  to  the  increases  tentatively 
granted  to  practically  every  department  of 
New  York  City,  notably  the  Police  and  Fire 
Departments,  the  appropriation  asked  for  the 
Department  of  Education  has  been  curtailed. 
The  department  asked  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  for  $82,026,462  with  which 
to  conduct  the  public  schools  during  1921. 
The  Committee  on  Finance  and  Budget  has 
Teoommended  that  it  receive  no  more  than  the 
amount  required  by  mandatory  legislation — 
that  is,  an  appropriation  of  $43,720,880,  based 
on  an  allowance  of  4.9  mills  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Last  year  the  Board  of 
Education  received  several  millions  of  dollars 
in  addition  to  the  mandatory  appropriation. 
The  allowance  for  1920  was  $49,408,681,  so 
that  the  Board  of  Education,  in  spite  of  in- 
creased expenses  and  increases  in  teachers' 
salaries,  is  receiving  approximately  $6,000,000 
less  than  it  did  last  year.  When  the  funds 
are  exhausted,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be 
some  time  during  the  middle  of  1921,  the 
Board  of  Education  will  have  to  depend  upon 
the  action  of  the  legislature  to  make  up  its 
future  deficit. 

The  daily  press  reports  that  on  the  affidavits 
of  Walter  Frank,  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Citizens  Union,  and  Borough 
President  Henry  H.  Curran,  Justice  Vernon 
M.  Davis,  in  the  Supreme  Court  has  granted 
an  order  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus should  not  be  issued  against  Mayor 
Sylan  and  the  other  memflbers  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate;,  compelling  him  to  reconsider  the 
$43,720,880  allowed  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  1921  tentative  budget  and  include  the 
entire  $82,000,000  requested  by  the  educational 
authorities. 

The  mayor  and  his  associates  are  ordered 
to  appear  before  Justice  Davis.  The  appli- 
cants for  the  mandamus  contend  that  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
failed  to  consider  the  educational  budget  on 


its  merits,  as  the  committee  did  in  the  case 
of  the  estimated  budgets  of  other  city  depart- 
ments. The  committee  held  down  the  educa- 
tional allowance  strictly  to  the  4.9  mills  tax 
on  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  all  the  city  could 
raise  for  educational  purposes  without  exceed- 
ing the  constitutional  tax  levying  power. 

This  action  brings  into  the  court  the  ques- 
tion of  law  raised  by  Borough  President 
Curran  at  the  meeting  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  $44,000,000  of  the  debt  service, 
representing  special  revenue  bonds  and  tax 
notes  and  the  interest  thereon  (short-term  in- 
debtedness) should  not  be  amenable  to  the 
2  per  cent,  constitutional  tax  limit.  In  other 
words,  there  still  should  be  a  leeway  of 
$44,000,000  which  the  city  can  raise  by  tax- 
ation without  exceeding  the  constitutional 
limitation,  which  would  be  more  than  enough 
to  cover  up  the  remaining  $38,000,000  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Should  the  legal  interpretation  of  Borough 
President  Curran  be  upheld  by  the  court  the 
$38,000,000  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
present  tentative  budget,  making  at  approxi- 
mately $382,000,000,  instead  of  $343,000,000, 
as  announced.  This  would  also  mean  another 
thirty-eight  points  added  to  the  estimated  tax 
for  1921,  of  $2.85. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Charles  H.  Dempsey,  superintendent  of 
the  Milton  schools,  has  been  elected  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  Vermont. 

President  A.  G.  Crane,  of  the  Minot 
(Oregon),  Normal  School  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Edinboro,  Pa. 

Professor  George  Arps,  of  the  department 
of  psychology  at  Ohio  State  University,  has 
been  appointed  dean  of  the  college  of  edu- 
cation. 

Professor  Charles  L.  Bane,  of  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department  of  education  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  He  will  direct  the  ob- 
servation and  student  teaching  work. 
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Dr.  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  formerly  dean  of 
Columbia  College  and  later  an  asBistant  secre- 
tary of  war  and  director  of  the  foreign  opera- 
tions of  the  American  Red  Cross,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  American  administrative 
commissioner  at  the  Paris  headquarters  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Beardsley  Ruml,  B.S.  (Dartmouth,  '15); 
Ph.D.  (Chicago,  '17);  formerly  instructor  in 
I)8ychology  in  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Pittsburgh  and  co-director  in  the 
Trade  Test  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  later 
secretary  of  the  Scott  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York 

Superintendent  W.  R.  Rutherford,  of  the 
Eugene  (Oregon)  schools  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  assistant  to  L.  R.  Alder- 
man, director  of  education,  U.  S.  Navy, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  succeeded  at 
Eugene  schools  by  Assistant  State  Superin- 
tendent E.  F.  Carleton. 

H.  E.  Inlow,  who  has  been  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Pendleton,  Ore.,  succeeds  to  the 
superintendency.  Former  Superintendent  F. 
P.  Austin  has  resigned  to  accept  a  superintend- 
ency in  Colorado. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Bates,  principal  of  the  Willard 
School  in  Missoula,  Mont.,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Red  Lodge,  Mont, 
schools,  to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  C.  R.  Schmidt. 

Miss  Mary  A.  O'Connor,  principal  of  Pub- 
lic School  25,  was  dismistsed  after  twenty-three 
years  service  in  the  city  schools,  on  October 
11.  Miss  O'Connor  is  one  of  the  eight  teach- 
ers, all  officers  of  the  Teachers  Educational 
League,  who  were  suspended  by  the  board.  It 
is  stated  that  the  action  of  the  school  board 
was  directed  at  destruction  of  the  teachers' 
league. 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Oustave 
Straubenmueller's  connection  with  the  pubic 
school  system  of  New  York  City  and  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  election  as  asso- 
ciate superintendent  was  celebrated  on  Oc- 


tober 9.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Sup- 
erintendents the  following  motion  was  made 
and  seconded  by  Andrew  W.  Edson,  William 
E.  Ettiuger,  William  McAndrew,  Clarence 
Meleney,  William  J.  O'Shea,  Edward  B. 
Shallow,  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer  and  John  H. 
Walsh: 

Besolved,  that  there  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  of  Snperintendents  this  record  of  the 
congratulations  of  the  undersigned  aMOciates  of 
Guirtaye  StraulMnmueUer  that  the  schools  of  The 
City  of  New  York  have  had  his  service  and  coun- 
sel for  forty  years.  We  wish  for  the  schools  and 
for  him  a  long  and  happy  continuance  of  this  re- 
lation. 

It  is  planned  to  make  a  survey  of  the  schools 
of  Baltimore  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
George  D.  Strayer,  of  Columbia  University. 
The  sum  of  $25,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  purpose. 

Professor  Earle  Babcock,  of  New  York 
University,  is  in  Paris  taking  the  place  of 
Professor  Vibbert,  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, at  the  head  of  the  American  University 
Union. 

Professor  Albert  Einstein,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  has  accepted  a  chair  in  Leiden 
University.  He  will  divide  his  time  between 
Leiden  and  Berlin. 

Superintendent  H.  B.  Bruner,  of  Okmul- 
gee, Oklahoma,  turned  the  first  week  of  the 
present  school  year  into  '^a  help  week  for 
teachers,"  Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Pro- 
fessor N.  L.  Englehardt,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University  and  Dean  J.  B.  Jewell, 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  spoke  daily  to 
the  teaching  body,  supervised  recitations  and 
advised  with  department  heads  in  laying  out 
the  year's  work." 

Professor  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  spoke  on 
*'  Post-war  observations  on  European  secondary 
and  higher  education,"  before  the  New  York 
Association  of  High  School  Teachers.  Asso- 
ciate Sux)erLntend€^t  Clarence  E.  Mdenefy 
read  a  paper  on  the  "Personal  relations  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil." 

Professor  John  M.  Bremter,  of  Harvard 
University,    gave    an    address    at    Wheaton 
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College  on  October  19,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Guidance.  A 
course  o£  six  lectures  on  the  general  subject 
"  Training  for  citizenship,"  is  planned  at  the 
ooUega  The  first  three  lectures  are  as 
follows:  William  Koscoe  Thayer,  the  histor- 
ian, opened  the  series  with  a  lecture  on 
Theodore  Koosevelt;  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of 
Boston,  of  The  Journal  of  Educaiion,  on 
October  26  on  "Community  democracy,"  and 
Senator  George  D.  Chamberlain,  of  Spring- 
field, chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  special 
committee  on  education,  will  lecture  in 
November  on  "The  duties  of  women  in  the 
body  politic." 

The  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  was  held  on  October  7  and  8. 
The  general  theme  for  the  Convocation  was 
"  The  schools  of  yesterday  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row." The  program  of  the  Thursday  evening 
session  included  a  visualization  of  the  first 
Dutcii  school  in  Manhattan,  under  Adam  Boe- 
lantsen,  the  first  schoolmaster.  Mr.  George  A. 
Plimpton,  of  New  York  City,  who  has  a  rare 
collection  of  early  school  books,  spoke  on  "  The 
first  New  York  and  New  England  school  books," 
and  exhibited  his  collection.  Among  the 
other  speakers  of  the  evening  was  the  Acting 
Minister  for  the  Netherlands^  Hie  Excellency 
Jonkheer  de  Beaufort,  Mrs.  Frank  Vanderlip 
and  Dr.  Stephen  P.  Buggan^  director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education.  On 
Friday  morning  the  subject  was  "  The  schools 
of  to-morrow,"  with  the  following  program: 
"  The  training  of  the  teacher  for  to-morrow," 
by  Dean  Holmes,  of  Harvard  University; 
"The  rural  school  of  to-morrow,"  by  Miss 
Mabel  Carney,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  "The  college  of  to-morrow,"  by 
Dean  Angier,  of  Yale  University.  The  Fri- 
day afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  "Music  as  a  factor  in  education." 
Dr.  Eugene  NoWe,  the  newly  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Juilliard  Music  Foundation, 
presided.  Madame  Homer  and  Miss  Homer 
and  Mr.  David  Bispham  sang.  Dr.  T.  W. 
Surette,  of  the  Boston  schools  also  spoke. 
At  the  Friday  evening  session  there  was  a 
celebration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  May- 


flower Compact  and  of  the  first  American 
Legislative  Assembly  in  Virginia. 

The  meeting  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  opened  in  Washington  at  the 
Cosmos  Club  on  October  14.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  James  W.  Alexander,  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome,  following  which  Layton 
S  Hawkins,  assistant  director  for  vocational 
education,  opened  the  discussion  on  the  topics 
of  home  economics  education,  commercial  edu- 
cation and  the  relation  of  the  federal  board 
to  state  boards  for  vocational  education.  At 
the  afternoon  session  Calvin  F.  Mcintosh, 
agricultural  member  of  the  federal  board, 
spoke  on  "Lessons  for  industrial  rehabilita- 
tion learned  by  the  federal  board  in  its  experi- 
ence with  soldier  rehabilitation."  Uel  W. 
Lamkin,  director  of  the  board,  presided.  The 
discussion  of  the  industrial  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  persons  was  opened  by  Lewis  H  Car- 
rie, assistant  director  for  industrial  rehabilita- 
tion. On  Friday  an  address  was  delivered  by 
Arthur  E.  Holder,  labor  member  of  the  fed- 
eral board,  while  at  the  afternoon  session  the 
speakers  were  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
commissioner  of  education,  and  Dr.  Hugh  S. 
Cumming,  surgeon  general.  United  States 
public  health  service.  On  Saturday  R.  T. 
Fisher,  assistant  director  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation, lead  the  discussion  of  problems 
affecting  vocational  rehabilitation  for  disabled 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.  A  letter  from 
President  Wilson  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  board,  was  read  by  the 
vice-chairman,  Mr.  James  P.  Monroe. 

About  thirty  r^ent^  representing  as  many 
universities,  held  a  meeting  in  the  last  of  the 
sessions  of  the  educational  conference  at  the 
University  of  Midiigan  which  was  a  part  of 
the  inauguration  ceremonies  for  Dr.  Marion 
L.  Burton.  It  was  the  first  large  meeting  of 
university  regents  held  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  two  speakers,  Begent  Charles 
Sommers,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who 
spoke  on  "  The  salary  problem,"  and  Regent  T. 
M.  Hammond,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
whose  topic  was  "  Student  fees  and  tuition 
charges." 
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The  tiiirty-eight  annual  meeting  of  the 
Council  •  of  School  Superintendents  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  held  at  Sara-toga  on  Oc- 
to^ber  5,  6  and  7,  was  attended  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  superintendents  of  the  «tate.  The 
meeting  opened  with  a  banquet  on  Tuesday 
evening  at  which  Superintendent  Charles  E. 
Gorton,  of  Yonkers,  was  the  guest  of  honor. 

The  International  Congress  of  Philosophy 
opened  at  Oxford  University  on  September  24, 
with  three  hundred  in  attendance.  M.  Berg- 
son,  Lord  Haldane  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
were  among  the  speakers. 

Fifty-seven  professors  and  doctors  of  Ox- 
ford University  have  sent  a  letter  to  professors 
of  arts  and  sciences  in  Germany  and  Austria 
expressing  hope  for  the  speedy  reestablishment 
of  friendly  intercourse.    They  write: 

We  therefore  now  personally  approach  you  with 
a  deeire  to  dispel  the  embitterment  of  animosities 
that  under  the  impulse  of  loyal  patriotism  may 
have  passed  between  us.  In  the  field  where  our 
aims  are  one,  our  enthusiasms  the  same,  our  rivalry 
and  ambition  generous,  we  ean  surely  look  to  be 
reconciled  and  the  fellowship  of  learning  offers  a 
road  which  may — and  if  our  spiritual  ideals  be 
alive  must — ^lead  to  wider  sympathy  and  better 
understanding  between  our  kindred  nations. 

While  political  dissensions  are  threatening  to  ex- 
tinguish the  honorable  comity  of  great  European 
states,  we  pray  we  may  help  to  hasten  that  amicable 
reunion  which  civilization  demands. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  opens  its 
171st  year  with  a  registration  of  more  than 
11,000  students.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least 
two  thousand  additional  applicants  were  turned 
away  because  of  the  lack  of  class-room  space. 
Tlie  registration  is  about  one  thousand  greater 
than  last  year. 

The  National  Conmiittee  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Kestoration  of  the  University  of 
Louvain  reports  that  2,032,614  francs,  an 
equivalent  of  $142,607.55  in  American  cur- 
rency, had  been  forwarded  through  the  Brus- 
sels branch  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  to 
the  Louvain  authorities. 

FoLLOwmo  a  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity board  of  trustees  on  October  1,  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  $2,265,000  of  the 
$3,000,000  endowment  fund  has  been  raised.    A 


special  executive  conmiittee  was  appointed  to 
complete  arrangements  for  raising  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fund. 


DISCUSSION    AND    CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  PLACE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ON  A 
COLLEGE  CURRICULUM 

To  THE  Editor  of  School  and  Societt:  As 
physical  education  is  becoming  more  and  more 
A  part  of  the  regular  program  of  our  laiger 
colleges  and  universities,  the  question  is 
coming  up  as  to  whether  it  should  receive 
the  same  academic  credit  as  other  subjects. 
iMany  of  the  larger  insiiitutions  have  long 
since  gotten  beyond  questioning  the  academic 
standing  of  physical  education.  Others,  more 
conservative  and  less  willing  to  assume  the 
jole  of  leadership,  are  just  coming  to  the 
point  where  they  are  having  to  decide  as  to 
what  standing  they  are  willing  to  accord  phys- 
ical education. 

The  following  represents  a  summing  up  of 
both  sides  of  the  question  as  was  recently  pre- 
sented by  the  curriculum  committee  and  the 
department  of  physical  education  of  one  of  our 
medium-sized  universities  in  the  Middle  West 

Considerable  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
students  and  others  had  recently  been  mani- 
fested in  the  possibility  of  credit  being  given 
for  gymnasiimi  work.  The  question  came  up 
before  the  Currlculimi  Committee,  and  it  was 
almost  unanimously  voted  not  to  recognise 
physical  education  on  the  credit  basis.  This 
decision  was  arrived  at  after  much  careful 
thought  and  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  this  committee^  as  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  university.  The 
physical  education  department  asked  for  two 
hours'  credit  for  each  of  8  years'  work  or  four 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  with 
two  in  addition;  or  three  hours  out  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty;  or  two  hours  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  four 
added;  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  hours 
for  graduation,  six  of  which  were  to  be  in 
physical  education,  with  provision  made  for 
those  who  are  physically  incapacitated,  or 
otherwise  excused  to  take  the  six  hours  in 
some  other  subject. 
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The  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  committee 
were:  That  hours  out  of  the  one  himdred  and 
twenty  would  mean  lowering  of  academic 
standards;  that  the  committee  would  not  care 
to  recommend  that  students  excused  from 
gymnasium  work  be  required  to  take  the 
equivalent  hours  in  something  else;  that 
merely  adding  hours  to  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  without  maintaining  the  same  number 
of  hours  for  all  would  be  mere  camouflage; 
that  students  who  have  to  earn  their  way 
should  be  excused  from  gymnasium  work; 
that  those  who  exert  themselves  physically  in 
earning  their  living  while  in  college  should 
be  considered  as  doing  an  equivalent  in  phys- 
ical education;  that  physical  education  is 
primarily  hygienic  and  not  educational;  that 
altogether  more  of  it  is  reqtiired  than  of  any 
other  single  subject  in  college;  that  too  much 
of  it  is  required  now ;  that  it  is  difficult  to  ad^ 
imindster;  that  credit  was  given  a  number  of 
years  ago  but  that  the  administration  was 
faulty ;  that  because  it  has  been  poorly  admin- 
istered in  the  past  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 
same  laxity  occurring  again;  that  it  is  not  on 
the  same  academic  level  as  are  the  so-called 
intellectual  education;  and  that  because  it  is 
getting  along  fairly  well  at  present  it  had  bet- 
ter be  left  as  it  is. 

The  arguments  for  recognition  in  the  form 
of  credit,  are:  That  physical  education  is  just 
as  much  a  part  of  education  as  is  mental  edu- 
cation, 6.  g,,  it  is  conscious  adjustment  to 
environment;  that  the  person  who  is  only 
mentally  well  trained  is  poorly  educated;  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  in  purely 
mental  training  are  required  for  graduation 
and  that  only  six  hours  are  asked  for  in  phys- 
ical education;  that  mental  training  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  physical  side  of 
the  student  at  all,  but  that  physical  training 
does  consider  the  mental  side  as  well;  that 
our  whole  educational  system  has  been  built 
upon  the  training  of  the  mind  and  has  had  no 
consideration  for  the  body  only  in  so  far  as  its 
disability  interferes  with  the  acquiring  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  mental  cramming;  that 
physical  defects  are  alarmingly  prevalent 
among  our   student  body;   that  one  of  the 


great  lessons  which  the  War  has  taught  us  is 
the  need  of  more  physical  training;  that 
fifteen  states  are  now  requiring  a  complete 
program  of  physical  education  in  all  firraded 
and  high  schools,  and  that  this  requirement 
will  be  national  in  at  least  two  or  three  years; 
that  such  requirements  in  physical  education 
indicate  a  forward  tendency  in  education; 
that  our  aim  in  physical  education  is  educa- 
tional as  well  as  hygienic  in  so  far  as  it 
teaches  discipline,  obedience,  alertness,  quick- 
ness of  mental  response,  appreciation  of 
health,  vigor  and  fine  carriage^  fairness, 
cooperation,  familiarity  with  certain  rules  and 
regulations,  muscular  coordination  or  econ- 
omy of  physical  effort;  that  it  develops  and 
gives  play  to  the  great  fundamental  instincts; 
that  the  day's  program  is  so  arranged  as  to 
•make  it  progressive;  that  men  and  women  in 
the  classes  are  graded  and  classified  according 
,to  physical  examinations  and  practical  tests; 
.that  such  games  and  activities  are  taught  as 
.will  tend  to  be  participated  in  in  later  life. 
jThe  gymnasium  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 
coUege  where  it  is  "  doing  '*  and  not  all  "  learn- 
ing how  to  do'*;  that  it  is  far  better  to  get 
practise  in  the  particix>ation  of  healthful  living 
than  to  theorize  about  how  to  live  health- 
fully; that  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion is  as  well  organized  and  as  well  admin- 
istered as  other  defpartments  in  the  university, 
and  that  the  instructors  in  this  department 
are  as  well  trained  for  their  work  as  those  of 
other  departments;  that  the  same  woik  imder 
less  favorable  circumstances  has  been  given 
credit  for  in  the  military  department;  that 
the  withholding  of  recognition  in  the  form  of 
credit  reflects  upon  the  dignity  and  quality 
of  the  work  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
administer;  that  this  withholding  is  felt  to  be 
an  injustice  on  the  x>ctrt  of  the  student  body; 
that  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  this  de- 
partment is  such  as  to  attract  attention  in 
the  neighboring  colleges  of  the  state,  and  the 
withholding  of  credit  means  loss  of  prestige; 
that  noany  of  the  leading  colleges,  such  as 
Columbia,  Oberlin,  Denison,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Colgate,  Carnegie  Tech.,  Kentucky 
State  University,  etc.,  are  now  giving  positive 
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credit  for  this  work,  and  that  tliis  number 
is  rapidly  increasing.  With  many  of  these 
colleges  it  has  gone  beyond  the  experimental 
stage  into  that  of  permanency.  That  this 
institution  can  not  afford  to  lag  behind  in 
matters  of  advanced  education;  that  it  is 
largdy  a  question  of  not  being  used  to  think- 
ing of  physical  education  as  of  academic 
rank;  that  it  is  a  matter  of  ancient  history 
that  the  races  who  richly  participate  in  the 
yarious  phases  of  physical  education  rose  to 
a  pinnacle  of  fame  unequalled  by  other  na- 
tions of  their  time  or  since;  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  participation  in  the 
class  activities  of  the  gynmasiimi  is  conducive 
to  better  mental  work  in  the  class  room;  that 
it  is  required  work  and  therefore  should  be 
given  the  recognition  that  is  given  other  re- 
quired subjects;  and  that  an  efficiently  work- 
ing ^stem  of  physical  education  for  which 
recognition  in  the  form  of  credit  is  given 
would  make  a  strong  appeal  both  to  parents 
and  prospective  students. 

Many  of  us  believe  certain  things,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  real  practical  testing  we  often 
will  not  do  what  we  say  we  believe  in  doing. 
Many  of  us  accept  the  tenets  of  hygiene  and 
health  as  a  whole,  but  show  a  woeful  lack  of 
intelligence  when  it  comes  to  applying  them 
to  our  daily  work.  We  become  highly  special- 
ized in  certain  branches  of  knowledge,  thus 
are  used  to  seeing  things  in  certain  ways 
only.  We  assunie  a  careful  and  conservative 
attitude  toward  that  which  we  are  not 
familiar  with.  Many  of  us  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  our  physical  activi- 
ties as  related  to  our  mental  life.  We  say 
certain  things  have  not  been  done  before  or 
have  not  been  done  this  way,  therefore  they 
can  not  be  done  at  all  or  done  in  such  a 
manner.  The  physician  who  has  never  been 
trained  in  the  modem  technique  of  asepsis 
has  no  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of 
sterile  hands  and  instruments  in  connection 
with  the  operating  table. 

P.  K.  Holmes 

DntECTOR,  Department  or  Hygdsne 
AND  Public  Health, 
University  of  Kentucky 


QUOTATIONS 

THB   EMPLOYMENT   OF    CHILDREN 

The  Home  Office  will  shortly  hold  a  public 
inquiry  into  the  by-laws  made  by  the  London 
County  Council  for  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen  in  any  occu- 
pation, and  of  persons  under  sixteen  in  street 
trading.  At  a  time  when  by-laws  of  a  like 
nature  are  under  consideration  by  authorities 
throughout  the  country,  the  results  of  the 
London  inquiry  will  be  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance. The  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate 
who  will  hold  the  London  inquiry,  acted  in  a 
similar  capacity  when  the  first  set  of  by-laws 
made  by  the  council  in  1904  under  the  Em- 
ployment of  Childr^i  Act  were  submitted  for 
consideration.  The  Home  Office  decision  to 
hold  an  inquiry  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  objections  to  the  proi)osed  regulations 
have  been  made  by  the  trades  affected.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  suggested  by- 
laws provide  that  early  morning  employm^t 
shall  only  be  permitted  for  the  deiiveiy  of 
newsx>apers,  or  light  household  work,  and  that 
the  employment  will  only  be  allowed  between 
7  A.M.  and  8  a.m.  Strong  objection  was  taken 
at  the  time  to  this  proposal;  and  there  were 
many  on  the  coimcil  who  advocated  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  early  morning  labor,  and  in- 
deed of  all  child  employment.  The  by-laws 
drafted  by  the  Colchester,  Southport>  and 
many  other  education  committees  require  em- 
ployers to  keep  strict  record  of  the  age,  occu- 
pation, and  conditions  of  work  of  every  em- 
ployed child,  for  the  use  of  the  local  education 
authority,  so  that  the  whole  question  may  be 
kept  in  hand  and  reconsidered  as  occasion 
requires.  At  Hastings  and  other  places  a 
strong  stand  is  being  made  against  the  em- 
ployment of  diildren  before  school  hours. 
The  case  reported  from  Scotland,  which  we 
print  on  another  page,  of  children  rising  at 
3.30  and  4  in  the  morning  to  get  to  work  is 
paralleled  in  many  places  in  England  where 
the  market  in  which  the  child  works  is  far 
from  the  source  of  supply.  The  question  of 
the  Sunday  employment  of  children  has  come 
up  again  and  again  in  Parliament  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  months.    Although  the 
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official  answer  to  the  <diildren'6  friends  in  these 
cases  has  been  that  the  prohibition  of  Sunday 
work,  or  the  reduction  of  the  two  hours 
allowed  by  the  Act  of  1918,  would  be  ultra 
vires,  still,  as  Sir  John  Baird  said  recently  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  open  to  the  local 
authority  under  section  1  (ii.)  of  the  Act  of 
1903  to  restrict  the  hours  of  Sunday  employ- 
ment in  any  specified  occupation  in  which 
further  restriction  seems  to  them  to  be  re- 
quired, and  the  Home  Office  will  consider 
sympathetically  any  proposals  of  the  kind. 

No  effort  should  be  relaxed  that  may  help 
to  prevent  the  exploitation  and  over-strain  of 
sdiool  children,  especially  in  industrial  cen- 
ters.   In  London  all  possible  support  will  be 
needed  to  prevent  any  weakening  of  the  pro- 
posed  regulations.    Although   the   draft  by- 
laws do  not  go  so  far  as  many  educationists 
desire^   they   are;,   nevertheless,   an   improve- 
ment on  those  which  are  at  present  in  force. 
The  stringent  limitation  of  child  labor  is  an 
urgent  need  at  the  present  moment,  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  young  life  of  the  nation, 
but  because,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
the  competition  of  children  is  likely  to  in- 
tensify the  problem  of  increasing  unemploy- 
ment.    On    the    other    hand,    authorities    in 
country  districts  must  be  watchful  against 
any  unintelligent  application  of  by-laws  which 
may  shut  children  out  from  the  common  life 
of  the  countryside  and  prevent  them  from 
acquiring  a  responsible  knowledge  of  the  tra- 
ditional family  occupations.    Farmers'  asso- 
ciations have  been  protesting  recentiy  that 
local  education  committees  interfere  with  a 
boy's  "  doing  a  bit  of  gleaning,"  or  driving  a 
wagon  and  horse.    In  this,  or  any  other  case 
where  the  occux)ation  may  be  a  kind  that  is 
actually  introduced   into  the  curriculum  of 
modem    schools  with   trouble   and    expense, 
authorities   will   have   to   exercise   a  liberal 
judgment  in  the  giving  of  employment  cards 
if  th^y  do  not  wish  to  raise  opposition  to  their 
application  of  the  act. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Education  in  relation  to  employment 
after  the  war  involved  the  rigid  restriction 


of  child  employment.  Another  vital  proposal 
aimed  at  substituting  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  Home  Office  as  the  central  authority 
for  the  approval  of  by-laws.  While  every  con- 
sideration is  doubtless  given  by  the  Home 
Office  to  the  children's  side  of  the  matter, 
there  are  manifest  disadvantages  in  these 
educational  questions  being  decided  by  an 
administrative  departm^it  which  has  no  direct 
contact  with  educational  problems  and  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  these  problems  as  they 
affect  the  mental  and  physical  welfare  of 
school  children.  It  can  not  be  too  persist- 
ently repeated  that  a  child  is  not  the  same,  in 
physique^  in  temperament,  in  capabilities,  as 
a  grown-up  person.  Children  in  industrial 
districts  often  do  not  get  to  bed  till  late,  and 
crowded  rooms  spoil  sleep.  To  have  its  sleep 
out  is  every  growing  creature's  birthright, 
together  with  time  to  eat  and  digest  its  food. 
Where  it  is  necessary  for  a  child  to  be  worked 
before  breakfast,  provision  should  be  made  in 
afternoon  school  for  letting  him  rest.  Science 
tends  more  and  more  to  discover  differences 
between  child  and  adult;  and  that  nation  will 
be  bourting  disaster  which  does  not  take 
advice  on  juvenile  questions  from  experts 
whose  special  experience  has  been  of  the  con- 
ditions and  problems  of  youth. — The  Times 
Educational   Supplement, 


CIVIL    SERVICE   EXAMINATIONS   FOR 

POSITIONS  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL 

BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission announces  open  competitive  examina- 
tions for  the  positions  of  educational  directors 
and  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  under  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  for  duty  at 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  in  the 
field,  and  in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications,  will  be  filled  from  these  exami- 
nations, unless  it  is  found  in  the  interest  of 
the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy  by  reinstate- 
ment, transfer,  or  promotion. 

The  entrance  salary,  for  educational  director 
is  from  $1,800  to  $2,400,  and  for  teachers  from 
$1,600  to  $2,500  a  year,  will  depend  upon  the 
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qualifications  of  the  appointee  as  shown  in 
the  ezamination,  and  the  duty  to  which 
assigned. 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  meet 
the  requirements,  both  men  and  women,  may 
enter  these  examinations;  appointing  officers, 
however,  have  the  legal  right  to  specify  the 
sex  desired  in  requesting  certification  of 
eligiblee. 

On  account  of  the  needs  of  the  service 
papers  will  be  rated  promptly  as  received,  and 
certification  made  as  the  needs  of  the  service 
requira  In  the  absence  of  further  notice  ap- 
plications for  these  examinations  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  until  the  hour  of  closing 
business  on  December  28,  1920.  If  sufficient 
eligibles  are  obtained,  the  receijit  of  applica- 
tions may  be  closed  before  that  date,  of  which 
due  notice  will  be  given. 

Subjects  and  Weights, — Competitors  will 
not  be  required  to  report  for  written  examina- 
tion at  any  places  but  will  be  rated  on  the 
following  subjects,  which  will  have  the  relative 
weights  indicated: 

Sttbjeett  Wetithti 

1.  Physical  ability 10 

2.  Education,  training  and  experience.  90 

Total 100 

Competitors  will  be  rated  upon  the  sworn 
statements  in  their  applications  and  upon 
corroborative  evidence. 

EDUCATIONAL    DIBECTOR 

At  each  training  center  a  director  will  be 
stationed,  whose  duties,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  officials  at  the  hos- 
pitals, will  correspond  to  those  of  a  principal 
or  director  of  a  school  offering  a  large  variety 
of  work  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  trade 
school  subjects.  Appointments  to  this  position 
may  be  made  from  the  eligible  registers 
established  by  the  commission  as  the  result  of 
examinations  for  training  officer  or  training 
assistant  (Annomicement  No.  433),  or  by 
certification  as  a  result  of  this  examination. 

The  prerequisites  for  consideration  for  this 
position  are  :  (1)  Graduation  from  a  college 
or  university   of   recognized  standing,   or   a 


normal  course  of  not  less  than  two  years,  and, 
in  addition,  at  least  two  years  of  college  work; 
(2)  in  addition,  at  least  two  years'  experience 
as  principal  of  a  standard  eightrgrade  school 
maintaining  a  full  corps  of  eight  teai^ers, 
including  the  principal,  or  of  a  high  school, 
or  superintendent  of  schools,  or  one  year's  ex- 
I)erience  in  a  responsible  position  in  reoon- 
structional  educational  service. 

TEACHERS 

Appointments  to  these  positions  may  be 
made  from  the  eligible  registers  established 
by  the  commission  as  a  result  of  the  examina- 
tions for  special  instructor  in  occupational 
therapy  (Announcement  No.  76)  or  reconstruct 
tion  aide,  occupational  therapy  (Announce- 
ment No.  75),  provided  they  present  the 
qualifications  hereafter  described,  or  by  certi- 
fication as  a  result  of  these  examinations. 

The  prerequisites  for  consideration  for  ap- 
pointment for  each  of  the  various  kinds  of 
teachers  required  will  be  as  follows: 

Teacher  of  High-school  Subjects  (Science, 
Maihematics,  or  English). — Graduation  from 
a  normal  school  or  college  and  at  least  two 
years  of  successful  teaching  experience.  Ad- 
ditional credit  will  be  given  for  experience  in 
reconstruction  service,  or  for  postgraduate 
work  in  the  study  or  studies  which  the  appli- 
cant purposes  to  teach. 

Teacher  of  Commercial  Subjects: 

(a)  General  commercial  subjects— 4>n8ineBS  Eng- 
lish, commercial  aritimietic,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, etc.,  combined  with  either  (&)  or  (c). 

(&)  Ty.pewriting  and  stenography. 

(c)  Commercial  law  and  bookkeeping. 

Graduation  from  a  standard  high  school  or 
equivalent  education,  together  with  the  com- 
pletion of  a  commercial  course  in  any  of  the 
above  combinations  of  subjects;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience 
in  teaching  commercial  subjects  along  one  of 
the  lines  indicated  above.  One  year  of  nor- 
mal school  training  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  the  specified  teaching  experience. 

Teacher  of  Technical  Subjects: 

(1)  Arts  and  crafts. 

(2)  Mechanical  dramng. 
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(3)  Architectural  drafting. 

(4)  Machine  drafting  and  design. 

Applicants  must  show  by  their  education 
and  training  special  preparation  for  teaching 
the  subjects  which  thegr  purpose  to  teach^  and 
at  least  two  years  of  successful  teaching 
exi)erienca 

Teacher  of  Agriculture, — (a)  Graduation 
from  an  agricultural  high  school  or  its 
equivalent,  with  not  less  than  two  years'  ex- 
perience in  practical  agriculture  and  at  least 
one  year  of  successful  teaching  or  supervisory 
work  in  schools  of  secondary  grade  or  in 
agricultural  schools;  or  (2?)  graduation  from 
a  college  or  university  with  a  degree  in  agri- 
culture, together  witb  practical  exx)erience  in 
agriculture  acquired  either  during  college 
vacation  periods  or  subsequent  to  graduation; 
or  (c)  graduation  from  a  college  or  imiversity 
supplemented  by  practical  experience  in  agri- 
culture and  not  less  than  one  year's  experi- 
ence in  teaching  agriculture.  Experience  in 
work  giving  the  applicant  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  ability  to  organize  and  direct 
teaching,  such  as  extension  or  county  agent 
work,  will  be  accepted,  in  equal  measure,  in 
lieu  of  the  teaching  experience  required  under 
(a)  and  (c). 

Teacher  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Subjects: 

(1)  Auto  meehanies— 

(a)  General  repair. 

(5)  Electric  systems  and  ignition. 

{c)  Vulcanizing. 

(2)  Building  trades — 

(a)  Carpentry. 
(h)  Electric  wiring. 

(c)  Tinsmithing. 

(d)  Concrete  eonstmetion. 

(3)  Qabinet  work  and  pattern  making. 

(4)  Machine-shop  practise, 

(5)  Photography. 

(6)  fiheet-metal  work. 

(7)  Btgn  painting  and  show-card  writing. 

(8)  Printing. 

Experience  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by 
the  journeyman  worker,  and,  in  addition,  at 
least  one  year's  experience  in  a  position  in 
which  the  apidicant  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  ability  to  direct,  control,  and 
instruct  men;   for  example,   as  foreman,   as 


teacher  of  a  department  in  a  training  school, 
or  as  head  of  a  department  in  a  trade  school 
or  reconstruction  center. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH   AND 
STATISTICS 

THE  TEACHER  SITUATION 

On  September  1,  1920,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  sent  a  letter  to  every 
county  and  district  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  United  States,  enclosing  a  return 
postal  card  upon  which  were  asked  ten  ques- 
tions regarding  the  teacher  situation  in  their 
respective  coimties.  The  following  is  a  tabu- 
lation of  the  replies  received  to  three  of  the 
questions  asked:  (1)  The  number  of  teaching 
positions  in  the  coimtry  or  district  covered 
by  the  report;  (2)  the  shortage  of  teachers  at 
the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1920;  (3) 
the  numlber  of  teachers  below  standard  whom 
it  had  been  necessary  to  accept  in  order  to 
keep  as  many  schools  as  possible  open.  The 
standard  referred  to  is,  of  course,  the  mini- 
mum for  the  given  county  or  district,  and 
teachers  below  standard  are  admittedly  incom- 
petent. The  real  shortage  is,  therefore,  the 
simi  of  the  actual  shortage  and  the  nimiber 
of  teachers  below  standard. 

Inquiries  were  sent  to  3,468  superintendents 
and  1,492  replies  had  been  received  at  the 
time  this  tabulation  was  made,  October  12. 
Every  report  is  signed  by  the  county  or 
district  superintendent  making  it,  and  the 
information  is,  therefore,  the  most  reliable 
that  can  be  obtained.  The  flares  given  in 
the  first  five  columns  are  taken  directly  from 
the  signed  reports.  The  ''estimated  shortage 
and  below  standard  "  given  in  the  last  column 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  unre- 
ported counties  of  a  state  would  show  condi- 
tions the  same  as  those  reported. 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  educational 
problem  before  the  American  people  is  the 
securing  of  competent,  well-trained  teachers 
for  every  teaching  position  in  the  coimtry, 
in  rural  as  well  as  in  city  schools.  At  least 
two  years  of  professional  training  beyond  a 
four-year  high  school  course  is  the  generally 
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accepted  TniTn'Tmim  standard  for  teachers. 
The  replies  of  county  and  district  superin- 
tendents to  the  question,  *'What  per  cent  of 
your  teachers  have  had  two  years  or  more  of 
training  beyond  high  schools/'  show  that  in 
only  a  few  states  have  one  half  the  teachers 
had  that  amount  of  training,  and  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  states  less  than  one  half 


have  had  that  much.  Some  superintendents 
report  as  few  as  ten  per  cent,  of  their  teachers 
having  attained  that  standard. 

The  drive  should  be  for  a  competent^  well- 
trained  teacher  for  every  boy  and  giil  in 
America.  Until  this  shall  have  been  accx>m- 
plished,  approximately,  it  can  not  be  said  that 
the  teacher  situation  is  not  a  serious  problem. 
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An  Indispensable  Book  for  the  Reference  Shelf 

THE  OUTUNE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  a  WELLS 

A  scientist  trained  under  Huxley,  teacher  and  educational  critic  of  practical 
experience,  author  of  romances,  novels,  and  essays,  and  of  a  Text-Book  of  Biology 
— ^it  is  no  wonder  that  Henry  James  said  of  Mr.  Wells  years  ago :  "  Mr.  Wells' 
documented  or  saturated  state  in  respect  to  a  particular  matter  at  hand  is  but  one 
of  the  faces  of  his  generally  informed  condition,  of  his  extraordinary  mass  of 
gathered  and  assimilated  knowledge.  .  .  .  He  is  a  novelist  very  much  as  Lord 
Bacon  was  a  philosopher,  who  affects  us  as  taking  all  knowledge  for  his  province." 

That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Wells  has  at  length  done.  He  has  taken  all  history 
for  his  province.  He  has  been  preaching  for  years  that  history  properly  taught 
is  the  backbone  of  education,  and  now  he  gives  his  own  version  of  history  properly 
taught,  one  vast  panorama  not  of  "  reigns  and  pedigrees  and  campaigns  "  of  ordi- 
nary history,  but  of  "  ages  and  races  and  nations,"  brought  within  the  "  normal 
limitations  of  time  and  energy  set  to  the  reading  and  energy  of  an  ordinary 
citizen." 

Specialists  in  their  own  fields  vouch  for  Mr.  Wells'  facts.  But  the  facts 
have  passed  through  a  single  mind,  and  are  interpreted  by  the  author  in  his  own 
way.  He  sees  emerging  out  of  human  history  an  ideal  of  human  cooperation  and 
brotherhood.  His  advisers  frequently  differ  with  him ;  they  express  their  opinions 
in  lively  footnotes  and  get  answered  back.  It  is  as  entertaining  and  stimulating 
a  book  as  Mr.  Wells  has  ever  written — a  history  as  fascinating  as  a  romance. 

But  the  abiding  impression  is  exactly  what  the  author  intended — the  impres- 
sion of  "  human  history,  the  most  powerful  influence  in  unifying  the  world,  .  .  . 
stressing  the  human  brotherhood  by  showing  the  single  origin  and  adventure  on 
which  we  are  all  of  us  launched — Chinaman,  German,  Englishman,  American,  or 
whatever  we  may  happen  to  be.  _And  not  only  we  the  living  have  a  story  in  com- 
mon; it  is  one  living  story  with  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age,  with  the  legions  of 
Caesar,  the  alchemists  of  Spain  and  Napoleon's  grenadiers.  That's  the  thrilling 
story ! " 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY  is  unique  in  the  modern  literature  of  the 
world.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  another  writer  living  who  could  even  have 
approached  the  subject  with  anything  like  the  breadth  of  mind,  the  knowledge, 
the  judgment,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  H.  G.  Wells  has  displayed  in  this  work. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION  IN 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS^ 

John  Dewey  says  the  purpose  of  the 
school  is  to  introduce  the  young  graduaUy 
to  the  disciplines  of  life.  In  that  state- 
ment there  is  not  a  word  about  knowledge 
or  learning.  The  man  from  Mars,  visit- 
ing our  schools,  would  get  the  impression 
that  almost  the  sole  purpose  we  have  is 
instilling  knowledge.  We  all  know  that  in 
the  battles  of  life  several  things,  qualities 
and  accomplishments,  take  precedence  over 
knowledge.  The  justification  we  offer  for 
our  methods  is  that  it  is  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  that  patience,  honesty,  hard 
work,  ambition,  mental  ability  pure  and 
simple,  and  requisites  of  success  will  in 
the  most  effective  manner  be  added  to 
the  child.  This  is  an  assumption  and 
the  present  muddle  called  by  euphemism 
western  civilization  suggests  strongly  that 
it  is  an  assumption  contrary  to  fact  The 
result  of  a  generation  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation which  we  thought  universal  because 
we  continually  called  it  such  has  not  in- 
creased our  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
the  assumption.  Unfortunately,  instead 
of  making  us  examine  the  underlying 
principles  of  our  educational  system,  our 
near-breakdown  has  resulted  in  alternate 
charging  it  to  the  breakdown  of  Christian- 
ity and  to  illiteracy  among  the  least  in- 
telligent, least  active,  and  least  dangerous 
element  of  our  population,  with  the  out^ 
come  of  tinkering  with  a  few  details  such 
as  education  for  Americanism,  which  lat- 

1  Bead  at  the  meeting  of  the  AesoGiatkm  of  Wii- 
eonBin  Normal  Teachers,  Jannary  24,  1920,  Madi- 
aon,  Wiacoiinn. 


ter  occupation  though  perhaps  eminently 
worthwhile  reminds  one  strongly  of  the 
playful  amusement  of  shooting  pop-gun& 
at  elephants. 

Should  we  not  reflect  that  many  of  the 
good  and  great  have  written  and  spoken 
about  the  education  of  the  young,  saying 
little  or  nothing  about  book-knowledge  as 
an  element  of  itt  The  Great  Teacher  said 
not  one  word  even  about  learning  to  read  p 
but  He  did  say  emphatically  some  things; 
that  western  civilization  quietly  sets  aside, 
making  up  for  this  ignoring  by  more 
vociferous  claims  than  ever  to  being  fol- 
lowers of  Him.  Peoples  have  been  our 
equals  morally,  intellectually  and  physic- 
ally with  radically  different  educational 
methods.  It  may  be  that  in  our  educa- 
tional theories  we  have  failed  properly 
to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of 
things  and  have  entirely  overestimated 
the  potency  of  information-getting  in 
making  us  a  successful  people.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  best  education  for 
the  young  is  one  which  makes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  not  even  presumptively 
or  ostensibly  the  main  thing,  something 
that  would  make  information  quite  an 
incidental  matter;  is  not  most  really 
usable  knowledge  that  which  we  acquire 
incidentally  t 

As  recent  events  in  the  world  at  large 
should  have  called  into  question  the  fun- 
damental theories,  so  actual  results  in  the 
schoolroom  have  thrown  doubt  on  the 
what  and  how  of  popular  education.  The 
whole  subject  is  thrown  wide  open,  from 
the  underlying  assumption  to  the  least 
detail  of  device.    It  is  evident  we  must 
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work  out  our  own  salvatioii;  there  is  no 
revelation  to  aid  us;  we  have  but  the  lamp 
of  experience  to  guide  our  feet. 

Education  is  an  art  but  it  can  not  be 
stabilized  or  standardized,  nor  can  it  pro- 
gress far,  without  an  underlying  science. 
All  of  W  ''laws"  thus  far  framed  are 
but  theories  and  there  is  hardly  a  theory 
without  opponents  who  reject  it,  there  is 
hardly  a  principle  without  its  opposing 
principle.  We  no  sooner  reach  a  conclu- 
sion we  think  we  have  established  than  we 
look  about  us  and  lo!  unexpected'  or 
ignored  or  forgotten  facts  mockingly  stare 
at  us.  Theories  that  are  tenaible  can  be 
founded  on  facts  but  they  must  be  near- 
total,  not  very  partial  facts.  Maxwell  laid 
the  theoretical  foundation  after  Faraday 
published  his  Experimental  Researches, 
not  before.  Education  is  as  broad  as 
human  nature,  a  far  broader  and  more 
difficult  field  than  electricity.  The  facts 
on  which  a  workable  general  theory  is  to 
be  founded  can  be  collected  only  by  count- 
less observera  Not  a  year  passes  'but  the 
head  of  every  school  is  by  one  or  several 
would-be  theorizers,  called  upon  for  facts; 
but  they  have  few  facts  to  give,  only  more 
or  less  well  reasoned  opinions.  They  can 
get  facts  only  by  calling  on  the  teachers; 
the  latter  can  get  them  only  by  i^stematic 
investigation.  Hence  the  demand  that 
every  teacher  be  an  investigator.  There 
is  ample  opportunity  for  investigational 
activity  on  the  part  of  every  teacher  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  literally  each 
direction  in  which  he  may  look.  For  him 
whose  activities  are  in  the  most  limited 
field  to  him  whose  preparation,  ability, 
and  outlook  are  the  broadest,  the  field  is 
uncultivated,  one  might  say  unbroken;  as 
yet  we  are  but  browsing  in  virgin  pastures. 

I  know  that  some  say  that  only  a  few 
peculiarly  constituted  and  fortunately 
situated  people  can  get  experimental  facts 


worth  recording  but  I  reject  the  state- 
ment. Or,  admitting  even  a  large  element 
of  truth  in  the  assertion,  let  us  look  at  it 
this  way.  There  is  a  close  analogy  be- 
tween the  art  of  healing  the  body  and 
keeping  it  in  good  trim  and  that  of  caring 
for  the  mind.  The  general  practitioner 
of  medicine  can  hardly  make  discoveries 
because  when  he  is  called  to  a  home  his 
task  is  to  cure  the  patient;  he  can  not 
give  one  remedy  and  wait  to  see  the  re- 
sult; as  he  wishes  to  hold  his  practise 
ignorance  of  fact  usually  compels  him 
to  prescribe  several  things  in  the  way  of 
medicine  and  nursing  hoping  that  if  one 
does  not  take  hold  another  will  and  when 
the  patient  recovers  he  can  not  tell 
whether  this  or  that  cured  him  or  both 
alike  did  not  even  help.  So  the  teacher 
at  large  is  too  intent  on  getting  results  to 
prescribe  less  than  several  remedies;  he 
can  not  arrange  conditions^  exclude  all 
operating  causes  but  one  and  so  isolate  it 
and  then  measure  the  result  To  get  on 
common  ground  let  us  admit  this.  The 
fact  then  looms  up  that  the  normal  schools 
are  the  great  educational  hospitals  of  the 
state,  its  experimental  hospitals;  in  them 
the  people  expect  the  illuminating  experi- 
ments to  be  made,  to  them  the  people  look 
for  educational  progress.  The  normal 
schools  are  by  nature  and  opportunilgr 
best  fitted  of  all  our  educational  instita- 
tions  for  this  work  of  adding  experiment 
to  slow  experience.  The  normal  school 
faculties  are  the  people  to  whom  the  tax- 
payers have  a  right  to  look  for  new  ideas; 
ideals,  and  theories,  for  progress.  For  us 
to  look  to  the  world  at  large  or  to  the 
universities  to  tell  us  what  to  do  is  to 
fail  utterly  to  realize  our  opi>ortunitie8 
and  respcmsibilities. 

The  matter  can  be  approached  from  an- 
other direction.  The  understanding  of  a 
general  law  and  its  practical  applicatioQ 
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are  well  known  to  be,  to  the  beginner,  of 
extreme  difficulty.  The  least  preparation 
allowable  is  to  understand  the  evidence  on 
which  the  law  is  founded  and  this  evidence 
can  be  comprehended  only  by  each  one, 
who  would  become  able  to  apply  it,  him- 
self repeating  the  experiments  that  dis- 
closed the  law.  This  is  true  in  other  ex- 
perimental sciences,  why  should  it  not  be 
true  in  education  t  For  many  years  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  were  taught  from  text- 
books only ;  now-^a^ays  no  one  expects  the 
average  person  to  know  anything  at  all 
about  those  sciences  who  has  not  himself 
repeated  the  experiments  that  revealed  the 
laws.  To  illustrate:  We  should  not  expect 
what  we  say  in  a  p^chology  or  pedagogy 
class  about  the  laws  of  forgetting  with 
their  multiform  qualifications  to  function 
in  the  teaching  of  our  graduates  unless 
they  have,  while  with  us,  investigated  the 
truth  of  those  laws  by  quantitative  experi- 
ments. That  hoary-headed  jokelet.  Why 
does  not  psychology  function  t  is  a  ridicu- 
lous question.  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
function  to  a  degree  or  a  fraction  of  a 
degree;  in  the  second  place,  no  rational 
person  would  expect  it  to  function  largely 
if  taught  by  the  methods  long  ago  found 
fruitless  by  teachers  of  other  sciences. 
Time  forbids  enlarging  upon  this;  at  best 
it  would  be  but  elaborating  the  obvious, 
however  persistently  we  continue  to  ignore 
the  obvious  in  practise. 

Again,  a  common  criticism  of  the  nor- 
mal school  product  is  that  our  graduates 
lack  initiative;  another  is  their  conviction 
that  they  have  learned  about  all  there  is 
to  learn  about  teaching.  Such  impedi- 
ments to  efficient  work  are  the  natural 
result  of  dogmatic  instruction,  of  any 
dogmatic  instruction,  of  any  method  ex- 
cept that  of  experimental  enquiry.  Our 
pupils  get  the  impression  that  pedagogy 
is  limited  to  methods  of  teaching  certain 


bits  of  for  the  most  part  formal  knowl- 
edge; that  it  is  some  kind  of  revelation 
that  has  been  closed;  that  there  are  con- 
flicting notions  in  it  but  we  must  tolerate 
them<  as  we  do  violations  of  common  sense 
in  theology.  Our  graduates  will  not  have 
the  proper  spirit  and  attitude  so  long  as 
most  of  our  effort  is  expended  in  telUng 
them  things.  ''Only  knowledge  obtained 
in  real  situations  will  function  in  real 
situations"  is  as  true  as  any  other  edu- 
cational ''principle'';  but,  no  matter  how 
often  we  tell  them  that,  our  pupils  will  not 
know  what  it  means  till  they  have  investi- 
gated it  for  themselves;  only  then  will  it 
function.  Every  student  should  have  a 
laboratory  notebook,  becoming  hundreds 
of  pages,  each  page  labeled,  An  Enquiry 
into.  .  .  .  This  book  should  be  a  cherished 
possession  when  he  leaves  us. 

Thus  we  have  forced  upon  us  from  at 
least  three  directions,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  others,  the  fact  that  the  nor- 
mal schools  should  be  not  less  than  experi- 
mental laboratories  in  which  the  spirit, 
the  inspiration,  the  ostensible,  when  not 
the  real  aim  is  the  discovery  of  new  truth 
of  which  we  stand  in  such  great  need,  and 
the  objective,  intelligible  explanation  of 
our  half-known,  half-true  laws  and  how 
to  apply  them  intelligently;  at  least  to 
accomiplish  the  latter  ends  as  well  as  the 
present  state  of  our  ignorance  and  blind- 
ness permits. 

The  dogmatic  spirit  is  decrepit  and  life- 
less; the  experimental  is  vital  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  The  dogmatic  atti- 
tude puts  our  students  on  the  defensive; 
the  experimental  enlists  their  native  im- 
pulses and  their  cooperation.  Of  course 
some  of  our  experimental  activity  will  be 
perfunctory,  as  we  demonstrate  the  laws 
of  the  lever  for  high  school  students,  but 
such  experiments  must  be  done  by  the  stu- 
dents  for  the  same  reasons  as  obtain  in 
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physics  and  chemistry.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  routine  experiments  are  per- 
formed  there  can  run  through  it  all  the 
search  for  new  itruth  or  qualifications  of 
the  old.  Not  every  one  can  get  revolu-' 
tionary  facts;  perhaps  there  are  none  such 
at  this  date ;  but  we  can  learn  to  discrimi- 
nate between  usable  and  unusable  statis- 
tical data,  keep  searching  for  the  former, 
collect  them,  put  them  into  available  form 
for  discussion  and  present  them  at  meet- 
ings of  groups  or  of  the  whole  faculty  and 
the  results  of  such  discussion  make  avail- 
able for  other  faculties. 

Incidentally,  of  course  the  faculty  meet- 
ings should  «be  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
day  and  not  a  hurried  hour  at  the  end  of 
the  day  when  few  have  any  enthusiasm 
or  spontaneity  left.  Perhaps  it  will  seem 
ultra,  but  should  not  these  meetings  be 
open  to  the  senior  dass,  perhaps  they  be- 
ing expected  to  attend  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  work?  Why  not?  Are  we 
not  attempting  to  teach  young  people  how 
to  make  a  success  of  their  future  work? 
Will  they  make  their  future  faculty  meet- 
ings a  success,  other  than  a  tiresome  joke, 
instinctively?  Do  we  do  so,  instinctively 
or  otherwise?  I  suggest  in  all  serious- 
ness: faculty  meetings  once  a  fortnight  or 
80,  two  hours  long,  made  a  part  of  the 
school  day,  the  advanced  students  attend- 
ing, devoted  to  discussions  of  work  done 
and  methods  used,  with  the  teachers  given 
time  to  make  a  study  of  their  work;  this 
would  put  us  upon  our  mettle  in  a  way 
at  present  unknown,  would  compel  us  to 
make  faculty  meetings  worth  while  and 
would  start  a  spirit  of  educational  re- 
search and  progress  that  would  make  itself 
felt  in  the  work  our  graduates  do  after 
they  leave  us. 

At  any  rate,  we  must  realize  that  we 
shall  never  perform  our  first  function,  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  the  most  effect- 


ive manner,  till  we  have  learned  to  do 
much  more  than  that.  Let  us  expect  and 
demand  of  ourselves  that  we  discover 
worthwhile  experimental  f acts,  duly  record 
them  and  get  them  into  available  form  and 
push  them  out  for  others  to  profit  by. 
Let  us  no  longer  content  ourselves  with  a 
year's  work  if  at  its  close  we  throw  into 
the  wastebasket  what  is  really  valuable 
and  gravely  record  in  the  o£See  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  records  but  which  no 
one  can  attach  much  definite  meaning  to. 
With  this  aim  and  such  activity  we  would 
send  out  a  better  qualified  body  of  gradu- 
ates; for  they  would  leave  us  with  a  juster 
estimate  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problems 
before  them,  with  more  zeal  for  their 
mastery,  and  with  enthusiasm  for  their 
occupation  as  a  profession. 

Ultimately,  however,  fellow  teachers,  I 
do  not  believe  the  key  to  the  situation,  the 
key  that  will  open  up  possibilities  for  us, 
is  just  now  in  our  hands;  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  presidents  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  board  of  regenta  It 
is  to  them  that  first  suggestions  must  be 
made. 

In  an  up-to-date  university  the  teachers 
are  given  to  understand  when  they  are 
employed  that  if  they  wish  to  rise  they 
must  produce  results  contributing  to  the 
advance  of  human  knowledge  and  then 
they  are  given  opportunity  to  do  some 
other  work  than  teach  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  classes  a  week.  Periodically  the  pres- 
ident calls  in  the  heads  of  the  departments 
and  asks  what  the  instructors  are  pro- 
ducing; if  one  is  not  doing  more  than  go- 
ing through  the  routine  motions  of  the 
classroom  an  explanation  is  expected  for 
the  fact.  In  the  normal  schools  of  Wiscon- 
sin such  investigational  activity  is  not 
demanded;  it  is  not  expected  nor  encour- 
aged by  making  it  a  possibility.  In  the 
normal  schools  of  some  states  the  situation 
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is  quite  the  reverse,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  outstripping  moat  of  our  univer- 
sities; which  fact  proves  that,  as  I  said 
»bove,  the  normal  schools  are  far  and  away 
the  institutions  best  situated  and  adapted 
for  research  work. 

May  I  make  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent :  That  you  put  upon  your  faculty,  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so,  an  educa- 
tional expert  in  the  sense  of  one  who  has 
the  general  field  fairly  in  hand,  especially 
in  the  lines  of  most  advanced  work  to^y, 
and  one  well  schooled  in  the  theory  of 
statistics,  one  who  is  enthusiastic  and  pro- 
gressive, with  abundant  energy  to  stir  up 
any  who  are  disposed  to  go  to  sleep  on 
their  jobs,  as  we  say.  That  a  part  of  this 
man's  time  be  devoted  to  assisting  the 
other  teachers  to  make  educational  experi- 
ments, under  his  direction  that  no  time  be 
wasted  in  useless  experiment  or  in  trying 
out  other  than  real  experimental  condi- 
tions. That  a  work  and  store  room  be  set 
aside  for  his  use,  ample  in  size  and  equip- 
ment. That  you  tell  him  that  you  expect 
results  from  each  department  or  reasons 
why  they  are  not  forthcoming.  That  you 
expect  him  so  to  systematize  his  work  that 
when,  ten  years  later,  some  one  writes  in 
for  results  along  a  certain  line,  he  can  tell 
within  ten  minutes  whether  any  work  in 
that  field  has  been  done  and  within  a  half- 
hour  the  data  can  be  collected  and  sent 
These  experiments  should  be  along  definite 
lines,  all  of  them  converging  towards  the 
solution  of  particular  problems,  continued 
over  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  get 
explicit  results.  Money  must  be  contrib- 
uted for  necessary  expenses  that  these  ex- 
perts from  the  various  normal  schools  can 
get  together  and  agree  upon  research  along 
single  lines,  one  after  another.  We  have 
in  the  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  five  or 
six  thousand  pupils;  from  the  data  col- 
lected from  unified  experiments  performed 


on  this  scale  we  could  draw  conclusions 
that  would  befire  other  experimenters  and 
would  often  produce  conclusive  inductions. 
Under  such  inspiration  all  the  city  and 
rural  schools  of  the  state  would  soon  be 
contributing  their  share  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  Onward! 

America  has  long  looked  d^nitely  and 
to-day  some  think  it  looks  despairingly  to 
education  to  save  us  from  the  chasm  on 
the  brink  of  which  we  seem  wabbling  if 
not  tottering.  A  cry  comes  from  every 
comer  of  the  land  that  we  rise  to  the 
occasion,  examine  anew  our  method,  from 
basic  assumption  to  the  last  detail  of  de- 
vice ;  that  we  no  longer  depend  upon  opin- 
ion but  learn  how  to  base  our  activity  on 
known  and  measured  results.  The  world 
knows  education  only  by  its  fruit;  have 
we  any  better  way  of  determining  its 
value  t 

It  has  been  cunningly  said  that  a  con- 
servative is  one  who  worships  a  dead 
radical.  Educational  radicals  to-day  are 
demanding  that  we  produce  results  that 
can  be  weighed  by  measuring,  that  edu- 
cation abandon  its  armchair  theorizing; 
that  we  learn  how  to  measure  results  in 
terms  of  what  is  most  worthwhile  in  human 
character,  a  thing  which,  by  the  way,  we 
have  not  yet  attempted  yet  which  they 
are  beginning  to  demand  of  us.  The  con- 
servatives of  to-morrow  will  eulogize  the 
radicals  of  to^ay. 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  you  to  demand 
of  us  progressive,  constructive  activity 
and  at  the  same  time  we  ask  for  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement  to  display  such 
activity. 

To  the  board  of  regents  I  would  say: 
You  have  been  generous  with  us  in  the 
matter  of  buildings  and  equipment  for 
new  normal  schools.  We  further  need  that 
our  presidents  be  given  more  generous 
help,  that  they  may  be  less  men  of  all 
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work  aibout  the  establishment.  We  need 
their  presence  and  expert  help  in  the  reci- 
tation room.  When  you  employed  a  pres- 
ident you  employed  an  educational  expert; 
why  not  give  him  a  chance  to  play  the 
part?  In  employing  new  teachers,  give 
us  the  best  that  money  can  get,  as  good  as 
any  progressive  state  gets.  Having  em- 
ployed them,  give  them  working  conditions 
that  make  superior  work  possible;  pay 
them  well  and  say  to  them  that  their  sal- 
aries will  rise  and  their  tenure  be  per- 
manent so  long  as  they  produce  results 
and  no  longer.  Benj.  B.  Jaheb 

State  Nobmal  School, 
Whitbwatke,  Wis. 


WHY  STUDY  MATHEMATICS? 

''You  are  a  mathematician,  therefore 
you  had  better  add  the  score,"  I  said,  turn- 
ing to  my  neighbor,  who  leaned  back  in  his 
easy  chair,  as  soon  as  our  game  was  over. 

''Oh,  he  can  no  more  add  a  column  of 
figures  than  he  can  fly,"  replied  the  peda- 
gogue in  our  group. 

"Well,  what  is  mathematics  good  for  if 
a  professor  of  mathematics  can  not  even  do 
a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic  t"  inquired 
the  artktt. 

"Indeed,  what  is  it  good  for,"  sighed  the 
professor,  who  was  thinking  of  grocers' 
bills  and  his  children's  shoes. 

"Is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  an  imprac- 
tical subject  such  as  mathematics,  which  al- 
ways moves  in  a  vague,  rarefied  atmosphere, 
should  be  subjected  to  the  most  severe  criti- 
cism nowadays  and  be  eliminated  from  the 
curriculum  of  a  really  modern  school?" 
asked  the  pedagogue. 

"Yes,  and  once  eliminated  from  the 
schools,  the  study  of  mathematics  will, 
faute  de  combatants,  be  condemned  to  a 
languishing  existence  and  gradual  extinc- 
tion in  the  colleges  and  universities,"  said 
the  mathematician. 


"Such  a  prosi>ect  is  indeed  alarming, 
and,  I  should  think,  of  a  character  to  set 
your  brotherhood  thinking.  What  do  you» 
mathematicians,  propose  to  do  about  itt" 
I  asked  to  get  our  friend  warmed  up  a 
little. 

' '  There  is  not  very  mudi  to  be  done  about 
it.  The  tendency  of  the  times  appears  to 
be  in  that  direction  and  I  fear  that  we 
must  let  the  pendulum  have  its  swing. 
Experience  has  taught  at  least  this  lesson, 
that  there  is  no  other  school  but  hers  in 
which  the  human  race  will  learn  any- 
thing." 

"Do  you  think  then  that  the  pendulum 
will  swing  back  again,  and  that  experience 
will  prove  the  current  tendency  to  be  a 
passing  onet" 

"More  than  that,  I  am  absolutely  con- 
-^vinced  that  if  we  really  knew  what  we 
wanted,  we  would  turn  towards  mathemat- 
ics rather  than  drift  away  from  it.  It  is 
the  really  modern  school  which  needs 
mathematics;  it  is  the  modem  college  which 
should  stress  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
it  is  the  modern  university  which  should 
give  to  mathematics  the  recognition  which 
it  deserves." 

Our  friend  raised  himself  in  his  diair 
and  became  more  excited  than  he  had  been 
all  evening,  quite  losing  his  rather  sleepy 
indifference. 

"But,  you  will  have  to  concede  that  an 
education,  which  claims  to  be  modem,  must 
at  least  be  practical,"  I  ventured  to  re- 
mark. 

"Indeed,  if  not  practical,"  the  peda- 
gogue declared,  "a  subject  has  no  place  in 
a  modem  school ;  it  must  be  able  to  prove 
its  usefulness,  and  no  subject  diould  be 
included  in  any  school's  curriculum  now- 
adays, simply  because  it  has  always  be- 
longed to  the  program." 

"Practical,    practical,"    tiie    professor 
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said  with  some  irritation,  ''what  does  the 
word  meanT" 

*' Don't  you  know  what  practical 
means  T  Why,  to  be  practical,  a  thing  must 
lead  somewhere." 

''Somewhere!  It  is  sure  to  do  that,  as 
we  learned  from  the  Cheshire  cat  lon^  ago. 
Even  in  leading  nowhere,  it  certainly  leads 
us  somewhere,  and  by  going  to  a  nowhere 
we  might  incidentally  get  everywhere,"  he 
answered  with  a  quizzical  smile. 

"What  sort  of  talk  is  this?"  the  artist 
queried.    "Is  that  perhaps  mathematics t" 

"We  are  indeed,"  the  mathematician 
replied  a  little  mysteriously,"  in  the 
border  regions  of  our  domain.  The  critique 
and  careful  delimitation  of  terms,  such  as 
some,  any,  every  and  the  like,  used  so 
slovenly  in  our  everyday  language  is  the 
concern  of  one  branch  of  mathematics. 
And  among  the  words  in  need  of  much 
more  careful  definition  than  they  ordi- 
narily receive,  practical  takes  an  impor- 
tant place." 

"How  do  you  meant  I  believe  that  that 
word  at  least  is  perfectly  understood  by 
every  one,"  I  protested. 

"Don't  you  mean  by  any  one,"  the 
mathematician  interjected  smilingly.  But, 
the  rest  of  us  looking  somewhat  puzzled,  he 
continued  "But  tell  me,  is  it  practical  to 
go  to  New  York!" 

"Why!  How  could  I  answer  this  ques- 
tion, without  knowing  your  ultimate  ob- 
ject!" 

"How  then  could  you  expect  me  to  an- 
swer the  question  whether  mathematics  is 
practiealf  For  a  person  in  Chicago,  it 
would  be  practical  to  go  to  New  York,  if 
he  wanted  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  quite 
impractical,  if  it  were  his  purpose  to  cross 
the  Paeific.  Practical  needs  qualification 
as  to  the  ultimate  end  pursued;  we  must 
say  'practical  for  this  or  that  purpose.' 


There  is  nothing  that  is  universally  useful 
and  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  practical 
towards  some  end.  The  question  whether 
a  particular  subject  in  our  curriculum  is 
practical  depends  for  its  answer  therefore ' 
upon  the  aim  we  are  setting  for  our  educa- 
tion, whither  we  want  it  to  lead,  whether 
to  a  larger  bank  account  primarily,  or  to  a 
larger  understanding  of  the  universe,  or 
to  some  other  condition  equally  useful  to 
humanity.  When  once  this  question  is 
more  or  less  definitely  settled,  but  not  until 
then,  can  we  determine  whether  or  not  a 
subject  is  'practical' ;  and  even  then  we  can 
do  so  only  if  we  know  enough  about  the 
snibject  to  grasp  its  relation  to  our  ulti- 
mate aims." 

^^  Practical  always  needs  a  qualification 
then  according  to  your  judgment,"  said 
the  pedagogue,  "just  like  efficient.** 

"No;  that  word  is  condemned  unquali- 
fiedly," was  the  reply;  and  the  tone  of  the 
reply  revealed  a  bitterness  reminiscent  of 
past  eiperiences. 

"I  can  see  what  you  mean  and  I  dare 
say  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say. 
But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  in 
anybody's  mind  as  to  the  aim  he  is  pur- 
suing nowadays.  Every  one  knows  what 
he  is  striving  for  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
need  therefore  to  qualify  the  word  'prac- 
tical.' " 

"This  may  be  true  of  your  adults;  but 
do  you  think  that  it  is  true  of  our  young 
men!  Don't  you  rather  think  that  there 
are  very  few  who  are  conscious  of  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever!  TTsaally  the  young  peo- 
ple drift  into  an  acceptance  of  the  aim  that 
is  generally  pursued  in  their  environment 
and  do  not  become  aware  of  their  having 
accepted  it,  if  ever,  until  they  are  too  much 
loaded  with  responsibilities  to  change  front. 
Then  all  their  social  interests  conspire  to 
make    permanent    a    pursuit    which   was 
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started  by  their  following  the  mob.  How 
much  fine  enthusiasm,  how  much  real  power 
becomes  diverted  in  this  way  from  its  nat- 
ural aimt  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter to  have  our  young  people  consider  dur- 
ing their  educational  career  what  aim  they 
are  pursuing,  what  is  to  be  their  ultimate 
objective?  At  any  rate  will  you  not  agree 
that  an  educated  person  should  have  given 
some  serious  thought  to  this  question!" 

''Yes,  to  liiifi  I  certainly  agree,"  said  the 
artist.  ' '  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
tasks  of  education  to  lead  its  objects  to  a 
serious  examination  of  what  they  are  ca- 
pable of  doing,  and  to  a  more  or  less  con- 
scious choice  of  their  lif  ework  on  the  basis 
of  such  examination.  Certainly  the  col- 
leges should  perform  this  task;  the  college 
man  should  use  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  four  years'  freedom,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  different  fields,  and  to  be- 
come thereby  acquainted  with  himself.  He 
should,  therefore,  perhaps  with  the  advice 
of  older  men,  be  able  to  decide  intelligently 
to  what  pursuit  his  life's  career  is  going 
to  be  devoted." 

''Not  only  the  colleges,  but  the  second- 
ary schools  as  well,  which  affect  a  so  much 
greater  number  of  young  people  should 
devote  themselves  to  this  task.  There  the 
need  of  guidance  is  much  greater,  and 
much  more  depends  therefore  upon  the 
human  qualities  of  the  teacher  quite  apart 
from  his  ability  in  the  subject  he  teaches. 
If  the  teachers  are  to  fulfill  this  function, 
however,  they  must  have  qualifications  dif- 
ferent from  those  laid  down  in  Qoldsmith's 
'Vicar  qf  Wakefield.'  They  should  be  men 
and  women  of  large  insight,  of  culture, 
energy  and  intelligence,"  the  mathema- 
tician said. 

"Will  not  sruoh  men  always  prefer  the 
more  remunerative  careers  of  business  to 
the  humble  calling  of  the  teacher  f"  I  asked. 


"But,  pray,  what  has  this  whole  question 
of  practicality  got  to  do  with  the  question 
under  discussion,  whether  mathematics  has 
a  place  in  a  modern  school  t 

"More  than  you  may  think,"  waa  the 
mathematician's  reply.  "It  is  probably  its 
apparent  impracticality,  in  the  popularly 
accepted  sense  of  that  word,  that  leads  the 
student  of  mathematics  to  ask  what  it  is  all 
good  for,  and  hence  to  face  the  important 
question  as  to  what  practicality  means.  A 
little  right  guidance  will  tlience  lead  him  to 
a  serious  consideration  of  his  aims  and  of 
the  ideal  which  he  is  to  serve.  And  have 
we  not  recognized  that  this  is  of  the  great- 
est value  to  him  and  to  the  society  in  which 
he  lives  t  It  is  eminently  practical,  because 
it  is  prerequisite  to  every  consideration  of 
practicality." 

"This  is  indeed  an  interesting  claim  for 
mathematics,"  the  pedagogue  conceded. 
"However,  it  will  hardly  suflice,  I  think, 
for  the  struggle  for  recognition  which  it 
has  to  undertake;  has  it  no  other  claims t" 

"And  what  about  your  everywhere  which 
is  a  nowhere?"  the  artist  inquired. 

"Ah,  that  is  somewhere  and  so  are  the 
other  claims  for  my  subject.  But  our 
scores  have  not  yet  been  added,  and  the 
hour  is  advancing.  And  what  mathematics 
really  is  and  why  the  modem  world,  con- 
scious of  its  problems,  should  seek  it,  had 
better  be  left  for  another  time." 

"Ton  will  agree  then  at  least  that  it  is 
practical  to  retire  before  sunrise." 

So  we  agreed. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  before  we 
four  met  again.  Our  mathematician  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  artist, 
when  the  pedagogue  and  I  came  upon  them. 

"That  is  exactiy  what  art  considers  ss 
its  domain,"  the  artist  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  surprise;  and  turning  to  us  "our  friend 
here  has  been  trying  to  convince  me  that 
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mathematics  is  an  art,  and  I  fear  he  has 
pretty  nearly  succeeded." 

''Interesting!  But  let  us  hear  some- 
thing of  the  argument/'  I  requested. 

''Well,"  replied  the  artist,  "to  give  ex- 
pression to  universal  ideas,  to  emotions 
common  to  large  groups  of  men  and  ap- 
pearing over  long  periods  of  time,  rather 
than  to  those  belonging  to  a  moment  or  to 
an  individual  only,  is  the  ambition,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  of  every  artist;  it  is 
that  which  distinguishes  art  from  artistry." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  pedagogue,  "but 
mathematics  certainly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  th-e  emotions." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that;  its  develop- 
ment is  to  a  very  great  eztent  stimulated 
by  an  emotional  passion  for  truth  and  for 
beauty.  But  it  is  not  upon  this  that  I  was 
basing  my  argument.  To  really  under- 
stand what  appears  to  you  as  a  contradic- 
tion, you  will  have  to  consent  to  do  a  little 
thinking." 

"We  are  ready." 

"Well  then,  in  position,  and  oflf  we  go. 
In  the  first  place,  I  must  observe  that  your 
feeling  of  contradiction  between  mathe- 
matics and  the  arts  arises  from  the  fact 
thait  after  all  you  think  of  mathematics  as 
a  decidedly  'practical'  subject,  as  a  subject 
dealing  only  with  hard  concrete  facts,  dry- 
as-dust,  witii  the  purely  numerical  aspects 
of  life.  While  nothing  is  less  true  in  the 
sweeping  sense  in  which  this  judgment  is 
generally  accepted,  it  is  so  nevertheless 
that  mathematics  considers  many  'prac- 
tical' questions.  On  its  march  towards  uni- 
veisals,  mathematics  passes  through  various 
stages,  dealing  with  concepts  which  range 
from  the  most  concrete  to  the  most  abstract 
attainable  in  eaeh  domain.  For  example, 
to  reach  the  concept  of  the  number  'four,' 
we  may  begin,  logically  speaking,  with 
something  as  concrete  as  an  apple." 


"A  real  eatable  applet" 

"We  had  better  begin  with  an  eatable 
one,  I  think ;  but  before  we  finish  we  shall 
consider  also  less  attractive  ones.  In  fact, 
if  we  compare  different  specimina  of  the 
genus,  we  will  notice  that,  although  there 
are  no  two  alike,  they  all  have  certain  re- 
semblances, as  well  as  many  differences. 
It  is  the  collection  of  those  properties  that 
are  common  to  all  the  apples  within  our 
ken,  that  constitutes  their  'appleness,'  and, 
it  is  tills  abstraction  which  is  contained  in 
the  concept  'apple.'  Successive  repetitioifs 
of  this  concept  bring  us  to  the  notions  pf 
two,  three,  four  apples.  A  similar  process 
leads  to  the  notions  'four  books,'  'four 
horses,'  'four  objects,'  etc.,  and  when  this 
stage  is  reached,  we  are  ready  to  take  the 
next  step.  Just  as  we  abstracted  'apple- 
ness' from  apples  by  observing  the  quali- 
ties common  to  different  specimina,  so  we 
obtain  the  concept  'four'  by  abstracting 
'fourness'  from  the  different  groups  like 
'four  apples,'  'four  books,'  'four  horses,' 
etc.  All  these  different  groups  possess 
many  differenees,  but  also  many  likenesses ; 
the  collection  of  their  common  qualities, 
difficult  to  describe  explicitly,  constitutes 
'fourness,'  and  it  is  this  which  gives  rise  to 
the  abstract  concept  'four.'  " 

"There  must  be  a  fourness  among  us 
four  then,"  said  the  artist. 

"Tes,  and  you  oan  get  a  conception  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  abstraction  process 
has  already  gone,  when  you  realise  that 
this  fourness  would  not  in  any  way  be  af- 
fected if  in  place  of  one  of  us  there  were  a 
sponge,  or  a  rock,  or  a  lion." 

"That  is  to  say  then,  that  in  elementary 
arithmetic  we  are  already  dealing  with 
qualities  extremely  universal,"  I  observed. 

"Yes,  but  we  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hierarchy  of  abstractions  with  which 
the  mathematician  deals  and  whicJh  may 
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ultimately  lead  Um  to  entities,  which  pos- 
sess but  few  properties.  But  the  fewer  the 
properties  of  the  entities  with  whidi  we 
are  dealing,  the  greater  is  the  sweep  of 
any  Btatement  concerning  them.  For 
every  time  we  take  a  farther  step  in  ab- 
straction, we  add  new  regions  to  the  do- 
main under  our  sway,  and  the  successive 
abstractions  become  representatives  of  ever 
vaster  domains.  Any  discovery  made  con- 
cerning these  abstract  entities  becomes 
therefore  immediately  (applicable  to  an 
enormous  field,  in  every  section  of  which  it 
assumes  particular  significance." 
.  '*It  is  this  trend  towards,  and  this  in- 
terest in  universals  which  makes  of  mathe- 
matics an  art,"  the  artist  now  remarked. 
*'And,  indeed,"  he  continued,  '*it  appears 
that  mathematics  goes  much  farther  in 
this  direction  than  any  other  art,  except 
perhaps  music." 

''And  it  is  also  evident  that  there  will 
be  many  who  will  stop  long  before  the  ex- 
treme abstractions  are  reached,  and  who 
will  be  content  to  deal  with  f ournesses  and 
fivenesses,"  said  the  ped«igogue. 

**  Indeed,  this  is  the  reason  why  you  will 
find  some  mAthematicians  dealing  with 
things  as  concrete  as  projectiles,  electric 
waves,  or  birth  rates,  while  there  are  others 
who  never  come  closer  to  earth  than  vari- 
ables, functions  and  limits." 

**But  what  connection  is  there,"  the 
pedagogue  now  asked,  ''between  all  this 
and  the  claim  of  mathematics  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  modem  world?" 

"This — ^that  the  power  to  abstract  out 
of  a  mass  of  apparently  diverse  facte  the 
essential  kernel,  which  is  determined  by 
-their  common  qualities,  that  the  power  to 
separate,  in  that  sense,  (the  significant  from 
the  accidental  qualities,  the  permanent 
from  the  ephemeral,  the  universal  from  the 
particular,    and    furthermore    that     the 


power  to  apply  abstract  general  principlei 
to  definite  concrete  situations,  are  attri- 
butes exceedingly  valuable  to  any  man  at 
any  time,  and  particularly  at  the  present 
time." 

"Mathematics  looked  at  from  that  point 
of  view  would  indeed  be  a  strong  stimulns 
to  the  imagination,"  the  artist  said,  "to  a 
creative  imagination,  capable  of  projecting 
the  mind  beyond  the  concrete  facts  of 
everyday  experience  and  of  seizing  funda- 
mental principles." 

"Granted,"  said  the  pedagogue,  "bnA 
you  will  have  to  concede  that  these  great 
advantages  arising  from  the  study  of 
mathematics  can  come  at  best  only  to  those 
who  have  advanced  far  in  its  study  and 
can  have  little  significance  for  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  place  of  mathematics  m,  let 
us  say,  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary 
school." 

' '  On  the  contrary ;  while  the  fullest  value 
of  these  advantages  is  necessarily  reserved 
to  those  who  have  labored  long  and  hard, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  by  a  fern 
years'  study,  provided  this  study  takes 
place  under  competent  teachers  who  have_ 
themselves  been  in  contact  with  creative 
mathematics.  In  order  to  be  more  explicit 
on  this  point,  I  shall  have  to  be  somewhat 
technical." 

"We  don't  know  much  about  your  sub- 
ject," I  said,  "but  we  shall  try  to  refute 
your  arguments." 

"Which  a  little  more  knowledge  would 
certainly  compel  you  to  accept ;  but,  to  iSie 
point.  The  most  fundamental  abslsrac- 
tions  of  the  mathematics  of  the.  last  hun- 
dred years  are  the  concepts  variable  and 
function  of  a  variable.  While  the  meaning 
of  the  former  concept  is  perhaps  sufiiciently 
indicated  by  the  word  itself  as  ordinarily 
understood,  the  latter  requires  some  expla- 
nation.   In  its  broadest  sense,  a  functional 
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relation  is  said  to  exist  whenever  two  or 
more  variables  are  related  1x>  each  other  in 
some  way  or  other  such  that  the  value  of 
one  of  them  follows  from  that  of  the  others. 

\  Examples  of  functional  relations'  abound 
everywhere :  the  dimensions  of  an  iron  bar 
are  functionally  related  to  its  tempersr 
ture ;  so  is  the  price  of  a  commodity  to  the 
amiount  of  it  that  is  available,  and  to  the 
gold  supply,  and  to  the  distance  between 
the  place  of  production  and  the  place  of 
sale ;  so  is  the  growth  of  a  duld  related  to 
the  amount  of  nourishment  it  receives,  as 
well  as  to  a  number  of  other  elements ;  and 
the  nutritive  value  of  a  particular  food  to 
the  number  of  calories  which  it  can  pro- 
duce, and  the  advertising  value  of  a  news- 
paper .to  its  circulation,  and  the  postage  on 
a  letter  or  package  to  its  weight  and  value. 
We  can  say,  in  brief,  that  everything  that 
is  capable  of  quantitative  expression  is 

^  functionally  related  to  one  or  more  other 
such  elements,  without  having  thereby  ex- 
hausted all  the  possibilities  of  the  concept 
function.  Such  a  functional  relation  can 
be  anything  from  simple  proportionality  to 
the  most  complicated  relation,  which  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  mathematical  ma- 
chinery for  its  study.  And  elementary 
mathematics  have  the  almost  exclusive  role, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  science  as  a 
whole,  of  building  up  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  the  machinery  necessary  for  the 
study  of  functions." 

''It  seems  to  me,  that  the  subject  as 
taught  in  our  schools  stops  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  machinery,  without  giving  any 
idea  of  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put,*' 
said  the  pedagogue. 

"Quite  true,  but  don't  you  see  what  itre- 
mendous  possibilities  there  are  in  the  sub- 
ject, if  we  give  to  the  study  of  functional 
relations  the  central  place  which  it  should 
have,  even  in  elementary  mathematics  T" 


'*Yes,  but  how  are  you  going  to  do 
that?" 

**  Certainly  not  by  eliminating  the  sub- 
ject from  the  schools,  nor  by  curtailing  its 
study.  The  all-x>erva8iveness  of  the  func- 
tion concept,  which  penetrates  even  into  the 
simplest  phases  of  our  lives,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  every  student  into  intimate 
contact  with  it.  To  attain  this  end  we  must 
undertake  a  careful  revision  and  reorien- 
tation of  the  subject,  so  as  to  organize  it 
around  the  function  as  a  central  concept." 

''Is  this  possible t"  the  artist  asked. 

"Unquestionably;  a  great  deal  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  this  direction  and  if 
you  could  listen  to  me  for  a  few  moments,  I 
should  make  good  this  claim  for  the  poten- 
tial development.  But  what  is  more,  this 
reorientation  of  the  subject  makes  possible, 
yes,  it  demands  a  closer  adherence  to  con- 
creteness,  a  more  organic  relation  to  the 
pupils'  experience  than  the  subject  pos- 
sesses now." 

"This  then  is  a  most  urgent  need,"  I  ob- 
served, "if  mathematics  is  to  survive  in  the 
modem  school," 

''And  it  is  a  challenge  to  the  members 
of  your  profession  t"  said  the  pedagogue. 

"Very  true;  and  to  meet  the  challenge, 
the  profession  needs  the  confident  support 
of  educational  authorities  and  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  inspiration  of  the  artist,"  the 
mathematician  concluded  with  a  gesture 
which  seemed  to  invite  our  cooperation. 

"If  in  that  way  we  should  help  to  bring 
about  the  results  which  you  have  sketched, 
our  support  will  be  readily  granted,"  I 
replied. 

"Then  we  shall  certainly  get  some- 
where," the  artist  joined  in. 

"And  I  grant  that  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics would  then  be  practical,  even  if  a 
professor  of  mathematics  could  not  add  a 
column  of  figures,"  the  pedagogue  added. 

Thus  we  parted.        Abnold  Dbesdek 
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THE  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 
A  HIGH   SCHOOL 

Education  is  a  social  enterprise.  The 
war  ruthlessly  exposed  our  failure  to 
recognize  this  paramount  aim  of  Ameri- 
can education.  Although  we  may  have 
accepted  in  theory  this  point  of  view  for 
many  years,  it  has  been  carried  out  to  no 
considerable  extent  in  educational  prac- 
tise. We  have  still  to  learn  that  right 
community  relationships  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  by-products  of  secondary  edu-' 
cation  but  objects  of  central  importance. 

If  however  education  is  life  and  not 
preparation  for  living,  if  school  life  is  to 
inspire  iu  a  child  the  instinctive  love  and 
loyalty  that  home  and  country  dp,  rather 
than  create  an  attitude  of  non-resistance, 
or  one  of  actual  antagonism,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  take  steps  to  make  the  high 
school  a  natural  environment  in  which 
boys  and  girls  find  a  real  satisfaction  in 
the  opportunities  for  work  and  play  which 
the  school  affords,  an  environment  where 
the  social  aims  of  education  find  concrete 
and  organized  expression. 

In  that  excellent  statement  of  *'The 
Cardinal  Principles  of  Education,"  issued 
by  the  committee  on  the  reorganization 
of  secondary  education  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  we 
find  given  these  objectives:  health,  com- 
mand of  fundamental  processes,  worthy 
home  membership,  vocation,  civic  educa- 
tion, worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical 
character. 

**Qood!''  we  exclaim  and  note  them 
down  for  use  in  our  next  talk  to  parents 
or  forthcoming  article  for  publication. 
But  where  in  the  world  is  there  a  high 
school  that  consciously,  as  a  part  of  a 
well-defined  plan  puts  these  objectives  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  formal  course  of 
study?  Where  is  the  school  that  gives 
adequate  recognition  to  the  importance  in 
high  school  of  worthy  home  membership. 


worthy  use  of  leisure,  civic  education,  or 
ethical  character!  Is  there  a  school  any- 
where that  even  keeps  a  record  for  four 
or  six  years  of  a  pupil's  social  progress,  a 
.record  that  approximates  the  serious  at- 
tention now  devoted  to  scholarship  marks  f 

Is  the  situation  not  more  typical  rather, 
in  which,  by  that  diabolical  contrivance 
known  as  the  ''shift  plan"  we  spread  the 
traditional  educational  forage  before  the 
maximum  number  of  passive  pupils  and  by 
a  highly  organized  system  of  forcible 
feeding  try  to  make  two  pupils  learn 
where  only  one  learned  before? 

The  war  has,  indeed,  left  many  school 
systems  in  serious  financial  straits,  which 
an  ill-informed  public  is  not  alive  to. 
The  boys  and  girls  continue  to  go  to 
school,  no  matter  for  how  brief  a  time,  or 
under  what  crowded  conditions,  and  con- 
tinue to  bring  home  report  cards  and 
diplomas,  indicating  that  the  process  of 
education  still  goes  on.  So  why  should 
the  public  worry?  Will  a  courageous 
school  administrator  some  day  arise  and 
say  with  the  same  positiveness  as  a  hotel 
landlord,  **My  rooms  are  all  taken,  you 
will  have  to  seek  accommodatioDS  else- 
where?" When  the  educational  capacity 
of  a  building — ^which  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  physical  capacity — has  be^i 
reached  and  the  school  administration  as^ 
serts  that  pupils  can  not  be  effectively 
educated,  or  educated  at  all,  under  the 
congestion  that  obtains,  how  better  can 
the  public  be  aroused  to  the  need  of  in- 
creased facilities  than  by  barring  further 
admissions?  If  such  drastic  action  were 
to  be  taken  in  such  cases,  special  elections 
to  raise  additional  funds  would  be  planned 
over  night. 

We  are  all  progressives  in  our  accept- 
ance of  the  newer  social  aims  of  education. 
The  extent  to  which  we  are  actually  giving 
them  the  place  of  paramount  importance 
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Oiey  deserve  is  not  so  apparent.  Social 
,  objectives  must  actually  be  incorporated 
into  the  curriculum,  they  must  be  con- 
sciously developed  before  we  can  be  sure 
of  achievement. 

The  better  Bchooling  of  our  times  has  seized  upoxi 
the  fact,  not  only  that  this  practise  must  come 
first  in  the  order  of  learning,  hut  that  pupils  take 
to  activity  so  much  more  readily  than  they  do  to 
the  relatively  passive  business  of  listening  or 
reading.  They  are  eager  to  engage  in  athletics,  to 
run  a  school  paper,  to  dance,  to  act  plays,  to  build, 
to  do  dozens  of  things  that  merely  sitting  at  a 
desk,  studying  and  reciting  will  never  permit.  One 
of  the  richest  veins  in  all  education  has  been 
*  tapped  in  recent  years  by  turning  these  energies  to 
account.  Instead  of  frowning,  as  in  older  days, 
upon  the  desire  of  the  young  to  act  upon  their  own 
initiative,  we  have  learned  that  only  upon  these 
very  interests  can  be  laid  the  surest  basis  for 
heaUhy  growth.  It  follows,  therefore,  ifti&t  if 
the  school  is  to  help  its  pupils  to  live  later  the 
kind  of  lives  which  membership  in  the  American 
democracy  requires,  provision  must  be  made  for 
them  to  live  such  lives  in  school  years.* 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  condition  to  find 
great  city  high  schools  in  which  the  social 
life  of  the  school  is  still  an  incidental 
factor  and  constitutes  the  fringe  of  the 
educative  process.  We  are  even  yet  a  bit 
fearful  lest  our  club  life,  ^  publications, 
musical  organizations,  social  hours  and 
civic  duties  cfhall  dilute  the  strength  of 
oUr  unsocialized  syllabuses,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  these  pupil  activities, 
properly  organized,  in  a'  high  school 
should  add  vitality  and  motive  to  history 
and  science  and  algebra.* 

How  can  the  social  life  of  a  large  high 
school  with  its  very  numerous  and  cosmo- 
politan student-body,  its  diversified  inter- 
ests and  complex  curricula  be  so  directed 
as  to  function  in  the  individual  and  group 
life  of  the  school  community? 

1 ''Moral  Values  in  Secondary  Education," 
Henry  Neumann,  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  51,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education. 


First:  A  place  must  be  found  in  the  r 
teaching  program  of  every  teacher  to  pro- ! 
vide  time  for  the  right  kind  of  leadership.) 
A  teacher  can  not  be  expected  to  teach  ^ 
formal  subjects  for  five  or  six  periods  a 
day  and  have  sufficient  enthusiasm  left  to 
direct   the   social   energies   of   boys    and 
girls.    If   we   recognize   social   objectives 
as  worthy,  then  they  are  deserving  of  the 
teacher's  best  efforts.    Too  often,  as  it  is, 
the  teacher-adviser  is  the  faithful  one  who 
is  determined  despite  limitations  of  time 
and  strength  to  see  that  the  garden  club 
or  the  school  paper  carries  out  its  pro- 
gram.    Every  teacher  should  have  at  least  . 
one  period  free  to  help  direct  the  social 
activity  which  most  interests  him. 

Second:    Similarly   the   social   agencies  \ 
themselves   should    form    a   part   of   the  ! 
pupils  regular  program,  so  that  the  pupil  ; 
who  has  to  work  outside  of  school  shally 
not  be  debarred  from  full  participation 
in    the   debate,    the    orchestra,    or    other 
organization   that   attracts   him.    We   all 
know   of   cases   where   belonging   to   the 
school  band   or  the  student   council  has 
revolutionized  a  boy's  attitude  toward  his. 
school  life,  has  improved  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, his  conduct,  has,  in  short,  trans- 
formed   him    from    a    crude,    anti-social 
being  into  a  social  asset  to  his  school  and 
community.    Unfortunately,  no  tests  Jiave 
yet  been  devised  to  demonstrate  which  of 
the  educative  factors  of  a  school  function 
most  in  turning  out  the  product  we  behold 
with  such  gratifying  pride  at  graduation, 
but  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  the  credit  often 
belongs  where  we  least  suspect.    If  such 
values  are  clearly  recognizable,  why  not 
give  these  important  agencies  the   place 
they  deserve  instead  of  penalizing  the  boy 
for   his   interest   by   relegating   them   to  • 
the  unattractive  after-school  period.    The 
practise  now  in  use  in  many  places  of 
giving  one  entire  period  on  one  or  more 
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days  of  the  week  to  social  organizations 
has  much  to  commend  it. 

Not  only  should  these  activities  have 
their  iplades  on  the  program  but  their 
place  in  the  building  as  well.'  It  should 
not  be  considered'  a  mark  of  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  a  principal  that  he  uses  so 
many  of  his  rooms  so  much  of  the  time  for 
regular  class  work  that  the  civic  club  or 
orchestra  has  to  go  to  a  neighboring  settle- 
ment house  or  wait  till  after  school  when 
rooms  are  vacant  to  hold  a  meeting. 
School  administrations  have  exercised  too 
much  pressure  in  the  direction  of  maxi- 
mum capacity  for  formal  work  until,  in 
many  cases,  directly  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  principal,  the  wishes  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils,  the  social  life  of  the  school  has 
been  all  but  stifled. 
r  Third:  Vastly  greater  opportunities  than 
j  now  exist  for  the  expression  of  the  sodal* 
instincts  of  children  should  be  provided. 
A  few  years  ago  school  executives  and 
teachers  used  to  shake  their  heads,  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  school  was  being 
"dubbed''  to  death,  and  firmly  believing 
that  *'when  the  literary  society  came  in 
the  door,  scholarship  flew  out  of  the 
•  window."  It  is  true  that  a  few  indi- 
viduals have  overworked  the  social  side 
of  their  school  career  at  the  cost  o( 
academic  advancement,  but  the  fault  lay 
with  the  administration  of  pupil  activities 
rather  than  with  the  activities  themselves. 
The  great  majority  of  the  school  had  no 
social  oportunities.  One  or  two  major 
social  interests  for  every  pupil  is  the  aim 
that  should  be  set.  A  simple  point 
schedule  will  readily  limit  the  over-zeal- 
ous pupil.  There  is  room  in  a  school  of 
2,000  pupils  for  a  hundred  clubs  and  a 
dozen  or  more  musical  organizations  if 
the  whole  social  power  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers  is  utilized  and  the  total  amount 


I 


of  time  which  each  pupil  devotes  to  purely 
social  work  is  properly  limited.  A  large 
city  school  might  well  have  a  social  di- 
rector who  would  devote  his  entire  time 
to  directing  the  social  life  of  the  school 
and  other  lines  of  correlated  work. 

Fourth:  More  attention  needs  to  be  de-1 
voted  in  most  high  schools  to  the  demo- 
cratic  organization   of   the   school   as  a 
whole ;    pupils    should    be    given    every  i 
chance  to  participate  in  the  management^ 
of  the  school  community.    They  will  make 
mistakes,  but  they  will  correct  them  too, 
after   the   fashion   of   their   elders.    The 
degree  of  such  participation  will  depend 
of  course  on  the  morale  and  social  atmos- 
phere of  the  school.    A  student  body  or- 
ganization, headed  by  a  student  council, 
should  be'  able  to  develop  that  excellent* 
school  spirit  and  sound  ** school  opinion"* 
so   indispensable    to   a   vitalized"  modem- 
high    school.    This    organiza^tion    of    the  . 
whole,  working  through  such  committees, 
as  civics,  building  and  grounds,  dramatics.  • 
athletics,  scholarship,  dubs,  etc.,  can  oo-  ' 
ordinate  and  direct  the  community  life  of. 
a  school  so  that  waste  and  duplication  are 
avoided. 

Fifth :  No  matter  how  extensive  or  de-\ 
tailed  is  the  organization  of  the  school's  | 
social  life,  the  net  gain  to  the  individual ; 
child  will  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  unlesH^ 
a  written  social  record  is  kept  for  every 
pupil  throughout  his  school  career.  The 
card  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram has  been  introduced  at  Central  High 
School  and  is  meeting  with  an  enthu- 
siastic response  from  teat^hers  and  pupils. 
The  card  was  devised  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  assistant  principals  and  the 
physical  directors.  While  it  is  primarily 
a  scoring  card  for  the  pupil  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  awards,  the  duplicates  which 
are  kept  by  Uie  room  derks  serve  ad- 
mirably as  a  record  of  the  pupil's  social 
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progress.  Since  the  keeping  of  the  record 
is  a  voluntary  matter,  it  is  of  course  likely 
that  large  numbers  of  pupils  will  fail  to 
keep  these  records  throughout  their  course. 
In  this  respect  it  is  a  make-shift  for  a  card 
which  will  hold  a  ranking  place  with  the 
traditional  scholarship  card.  Tet  we  be- 
lieve that  in  the  scope  of  activities  in 
school  and  out,  for  which  this  record  of 
citizenship  provides,  we  are  approximating 
at  least  the  ideal  of  an  adequate  written 
record  of  social  progress.  And  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  such  a  record  kept  for 
four  years  would  furnish  more  reliable  in- 
formation about  the  efSciency  of  Mary's 
school  life,  her  likelihood  of  success  or 
failure  in  college  and  as  a  mother  or  a 
business  woman  than  would  the  93.6  per 
cent,  that  places  her  on  the  honor  roll  of 
the  commencement  program. 

Space  has  not  been  taken  in  this  paper 
to  establish  the  premise  that  a  democratic 
high  school  needs  these  social  objectives 
to  remedy  our  existing  social  deficiencies, 
nor  has  the  socialization  of  subject  matter 
and  class-room  procedure,  which  is  so  in- 
valuable in  achieving  social  ideals,  been 
dwelt  upon.  That  has  been  taken  for 
granted.  The  aim  has  been  solely  to  point 
out  some  possibilities  of  capitalizing  the 
social  instincts  of  adolescent  pupils  through 
an  effective  organization  of  the  so-called 
''outside  activities." 

Burton  P.  Fowlbb 

GnmuL  HisH  School, 
Glkvilanb,  Ohio 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

THB  ORGANIZATION  OP  CHILD  WELFARE 
WORK 

The  Commonwealth  Fund  has  made  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  Bureau  for  Exchange  of 
Information  among  Child  Helping  Organiza- 
tions to  cover  a  period  of  at  least  four  years. 
The  Survey  states  that  this  will  make  possible 
the  organization  of  a  field  service  which  should 


make  available  to  child  welfare  organizations 
the  type  of  service  that  the  Association  for 
Organizing  Family  Social  Woric  has  rendered 
in  the  family  welfare  fidd.  C.  0.  Carstens^  of 
Boston,  for  fourteen  ^rs  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  bureau. 

This  bureau  originated  at  an  informal  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  child  helping  so- 
cieties held  in  connection  with  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in 
Baltimore,  in  1^16.  It  was  organized  for  the 
interchange  of  general  information,  publicity 
and  methods  of  appeal  and  for  intersociety 
service.  The  present  membership  includes 
sixty-five  child  caring  agencies  in  the  TTnited 
States  and  Canada,  representing  private  child 
placing  and  child  caring  societies,  children's 
protective  agencies  and  public  departments  for 
child  care.  A  number  of  public  departments 
of  child  welfare  are  included  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  bureau.  Thus  its  constituency  is 
representative  of  child  caring  interests 
throughout  the  country  so  that  it  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  influence  appreciably  the  entire  child 
welfare  field. 

Since  its  organization  the  bureau  has  re- 
quired certain  qualifications  before  admitting 
an  organization  to  memberahip.  These  are  in- 
dicated by  the  following  questions  which  each 
organization  has  been  required  to  answer: 

1.  If  it  is  A  private  organization,  is  it  managed 
by  a  responsible  board  of  direetors  meeting  at 
least  quarterly  f 

2.  If  it  does  ease  work,  does  it  maintain  indi- 
vidual ease  records  f 

3.  Boes  it  do  work  whose  value  is  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  money  expended  f 

4.  Does  it  agree  to  cooperate  heartily  with  the 
other  members  of  the  bureau  under  the  terms  of 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  for  Inter-Society  Serv- 
ice; to  send  to  the  bureau  copies  of  all  literature 
piiA>lished,  and  upon  request  to  .furnish  sufficient 
additional  copies  for  distribution  to  the  members 
of  the  bureau;  to  furnish  such  other  information 
regarding  its  work  as  the  bureau  may  request  from 
time  to  time.  ^.. 

5.  Is  the  organization  engaged  in  scxne  form  of 
social  work  for  children  f 
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6.  If  it  is  a  private  organisation^  is  it  incor- 
porated f 

7.  Does  it  publish  reasonably  often  a  report  of 
its  workf 

8.  Are  its  finances  audited  bj  competent  ac- 
countants? 

9.  Has  it  a  paid,  trained  executive  on  full 
timef 

10.  Is  it  established  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
assurance  of  permanency  in  its  organization  and 
financial  support  f 

11.  Does  it  raise  money  through  entertainments 
conducted  by  professional  performers  f 

12.  If  it  uses  collectors,  does  it  pay  them  an  ex- 
cessive percentage  f 

Although  the  selection  of  a  more  suitable 
name  than  the  present  one  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon,  The  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  ia  bein^  favorably  considered.  It  has 
not  been  determined  whether  the  headquarters 
will  be  in  Washin^on,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
Mr.  Carstens  expects  to  take  up  his  full  duties 
January  1,  1921,  and  preliminary  plans,  in- 
cluding the  appointment  of  an  assistant,  will 
be  pressed  forward  inmiediately. 

The  present  officers  and  board  of  directors 
of  the  bureau  are:  H.  Ida  Curry,  chairman; 
George  G.  Ralph,  secretary;  Dr.  Frederic  H. 
Ejught,  treasurer.  The  ezecutiye  committee 
consists  of  H.  Ida  Curry,  New  Tork;  Marcus 
C.  Fagg,  Jacksonville;  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart 
New  York;  Dr.  Frederic  H.  Knight,  Boston; 
Wilfred  S.  Reynolds,  Chicago;  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Stoneman,  St.  Joseph;  Henry  W.  Thurston, 
New  York. 

LIBRARY  SALARIES  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  trustees  of  the  Washingrton  Public  Li- 
brary have  presented  a  report  signed  by  Theo- 
dore W.  Noyes,  president  of  the  board,  to  the 
District  Commissioners. 

In  regard  to  salary  increase  it  is  stated : 

The  primary  need  of  the  library  is  just  and 
sympathetic  consideration  of  its  fini^Ti^ial  reqoire- 
ments  for  maintenance  and  development,  and  espe- 
cially its  need  of  a  better  paid  force,  in  view  of 
the  inadequate  basic  compenAation  of  that  force 
from  which  the  library  suffered  before  the  war, 
and  in  view,  atoo,  of  the  reduction  of  the  pur- 
ehaaing  power  of  the  already  inadequate  Ubrary 


compensation  hj  war-Stime  and  poet-bellnm  lii^ 
cost  of  living. 

We  urge  upon  the  commissioners  that  they  adopt 
in  their  entirety  the  library  estimates  for  1922 
which  we  have  submitted,  based  (1)  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  reclassification  commn- 
sion's  report  and  (2)  upon  the  su/bstitate  elaasifi- 
cation  affecting  the  professional  library  staff  pre- 
sented by  the  library  advisory  wage  committee, 
and  (3)  upon  the  Nolan  minimum  wage  biU  stand- 
ards. 

IV)r  the  reasons  convincingly  set  forth  in  tiie 
librarian's  report  and  exhibits  we  urge  upon  Con- 
gress the  perfecting  of  the  Nolan  minimum  wage 
legislation,  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  reclassification  commission  and  of  the  li- 
brary advisory  wage  committee  and  the  framing 
of  the  library  items  of  the  District  appropriation 
bill  for  1922,  in  accordance  with  the  recommends- 
tions  made  and  the  standards  set  by  this  legisla- 
tion. If  these  mesAures  are  not  legislatively  per- 
fected in  time  to  be  applied  fully  and  in  detail  to 
the  District  appropriations  bill  before  it  becomes 
law  then  we  urge  that  these  appropriations  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of 
equity  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  leg- 
islation referred  to,  at  least  so  far  as  it  has  de- 
veloped into  tentative  agreements  between  House 
and  Senate  concerning  any  of  the  issues  involved 
in  this  legislation. 

The  library  trustees  also  recommend  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  salary  of  the  librarian 
over  his  present  salary  of  $4,000.  The  trus- 
tees support  their  recommendation  for  such 
increases  by  furnishing  a  list  of  salaries  now 
being  paid  to  the  public  librarians  of  certain 
other  progressive  American  cities,  including 
several  that  are  smaller  than  Washington* 
These  figures  are  as  follows:  New  York,  $12,- 
000;  Brooklyn,  $9,200;  Chicago,  $7,200;  Phila- 
delphia, $6,000;  Detroit,  $6,000;  Cleveland, 
$7,000;  St.  Louis,  $9,000;  Boston,  $6,000; 
Pittsburgh,  $6,000;  Los  Angeles,  $6,000; 
Buffalo,  $5,000;  Newark,  $8,250;  Minneapolis, 
$6,000;  Kansas  City,  $6,000;  Seattle,  $5,000; 
Indianapolis,  $5,000;  Milwaukee,  $5,000; 
Springfield,  Mass.,  $5,000. 

The  library  trustees  recount  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  secure  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  branch  library 
in  southeast  Washington.    In  1919  Chairman 
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Mapes,  of  the  House  District  Oommitteey  at 
the  request  of  the  library  trustees,  introduced 
a  bill  authorizing^  the  acceptance  of  a  free  site 
and  of  not  less  than  $50,000  from  the  Came^e 
.  Corporation  for  the  erection  of  a  branch  li- 
brary building  in  that  section. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  authori- 
zation by  Congress  of  the  use  of  all  or  part  of 
the  old  Naval  Hospital  site  as  the  site  of  the 
southeast  Washington  branch  library. 

THE   FINANCES   OF   YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Yale  had  a  deficit  of  $476,000  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer, 
George  Parmly  Day,  which  was  issued  on  Oc- 
tober 23.  The  deficit  was  met  by  gifts  from 
the  Alumni  Fund  Association  and  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  income  of  an  additional  endowment 
of  $10,000,000.    The  report  says  that 

The  opmion  is  expressed  that  Yale's  finances 
can  not  be  stabilized  until  the  permanent  funds  are 
increased  to  at  least  that  extent. 

It  is  now  announced  that,  toward  the  new 
ten  million  dollar  endowment,  two  great  con- 
tingent pledges  have  been  made,  one  a  promise 
of  $3,000,000  for  general  endowment,  provided 
$2,000,000  more  is  subscribed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  other  that  of  a  pledge  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  medical  school,  provided  $2,000,000  is 
raised  for  this  purpose.    The  report  says: 

Unless  tihese  conditions  are  met  and  the  univer- 
sity's  endowment  k  materially  increased  in  the 
near  future^  there  is  constant  danger  thai  its 
work  must  be  curtailed  or  even  in  part  abandoned. 

The  report  shows  that  in  addition  to  the  in- 
direct assistance  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments in  finding  work  for  students  work- 
ing their  way  through  college,  about  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  student  body  received  direct 
financial  aid  last  year  in  the  form  of  fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  monitorships,  loans,  etc.; 
the  nmniber  of  borrowers  from  the  loan  funds 
showing  an  increase  of  almost  150  per  cent 
over  last  year,  while  repayments  of  loan  fund 
notes  by  graduates  who  receive  financial  as- 
sistance while  at  Yale  increased  over  fifty  per 
cent 

In  the  work  of  the  Alumni  University  Fund 


Association  7,940  graduates  participated  dur- 
ing the  year  1919-1920,  the  large  total  receipts 
from  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Alumni  Fund 
and  from  interest  on  this  for  this  x>eriod  total- 
ling $640,045.43.  Of  this  amount  $165,026  was 
added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund  while  $474,- 
758.90  was  given  to  the  university  to  extin- 
guish the  deficit  caused  by  the  increased  salary 
scale  for  its  teachers  adopted  by  Yale  last  au- 
tumn. Costs  of  instruction  and  administra- 
tion amounted  to  almost  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  university's  total  expenses  for  the  year; 
charges  for  the  care  of  the  physical  property 
of  the  university  accounting  for  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  total  endowment  of  the  university  is  re- 
ported as  $24,048,730.46,  three-quarters  of  this 
being  invested  in  bonds  and  stock  and  the 
average  yield  on  the  total  investments  of  the 
university  being  4.90  per  cent. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  compiled  the 
following  summary,  by  states,  of  enrollment 
in  264  summer  schools  of  universities,  colleges 
and  normal  schools. 
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SolKKdfl 
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New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 
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North  Dakota 

Ohio 

1 
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15 
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17 
9 
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1 
1 
7 
8 
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5 
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1,483 
5,307 
9.009 
1.248 
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Oklahoma 

220 

Oregon 
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South  Dakota 

Tennessee.. 
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800 
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675 
345 
428 

Texas  

1,715 

Utah 

277 

Vermont  r. ........ 

Virginia 

900 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

626 
538 
710 

Wyoming 

100 

Total 

264 

183,133 

156,355 

Net  in(TeaAe 

26,778 

Per  cent,  of  increase 

17.1 

ACADEMIC    REGISTRATION 

College  and  university  registrations  as  re- 
ported to  tlie  Evening  Post  by  registrars 
throttghout  the  country  up  to  October  22  are 
as  follows: 

Akron,  902^;  Alabama,  1,200;  Amherst, 
497;  Arizona,  976;  Arkansas,  920;  Bates, 
623;  Beloit,  646;  Berea,  1,662;  Boston  Uni- 
versity, 8,0001;  Bowdoin,  400;  Brown,  1,043; 
Bryn  Mawr,  464;  California,  11,164;  Carleton, 
703;  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  740; 
Catholic  University,  1,260;  University  of 
Chicago,  6,728;  Coe,  630;  Colgate,  684;  City 
College  of  New  York,  16,000*;  Colorado, 
College,  688;  Colorado  University,  2,116; 
Columbia,  16,000. 

Cornell,  6,174;  Dartmouth,  1,876;  Delaware, 
478;  Drake  1,200;  Drezei,  2,732*;  Earlham, 
440;  Emory,  760;  Fisk,  660;  Florida,  676; 
Fordham  2,600*;  Oeorgia,  1,036;  Ooucher, 
833;  Greensboro,  886;  Hamilton,  316;  Ham- 
line,  470;  Haverford,  214;  Harvard,  6,481; 
Hunter,  3,692*;  Illinois^  8,270;  Iowa  State, 
3,629;  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  1,400; 
Iowa  University,  4,400;  Kansas  State,  2,608; 

iln/dudes  evening  or  part-time  students. 


Kansas  University,  3,364;  Johna  Hoiddiifl, 
2,432;  Kentucky,  1,217;  Knox,  602;  Maine, 
1,401;  Marietta,  310;  Maryland,  1,468;  Massar 
chusetts^  A.  C,  830;  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  3,613. 

Minnesota,  1,019;  Mississippi,  600;  Missis- 
sippi A.  &  M.,  1,365;  Missouri,  3,264;  Mount 
Holyoke,  778;  Mount  Union,  394;  Nebraska, 
4,388;  Newcomb,  644;  New  York  State 
Teachers  College^  691;  New  York  University, 
9,861*;  North  Carolina,  1,729;  North  Dakota, 
1,100;  Northwestern,  6,270;  Notre  Dame, 
1,631;  Ohio  Northern,  760;  Ohio  University, 
1,066;  Oklahoma,  2,700;  Princeton,  1,930; 
Purdue,  2,826;  Randolph-Macon,  180;  Ran- 
dolph-Macon Women's  College,  608;  Rutgers, 
710;  Simmons,  1,271;  Smith,  1,929;  South 
Carolina,  632. 

Leland  Stanford,  2,479;  Sweet  Briar,  283; 
Tufts,  2,114;  Tulane,  3,063;  Vanderbilt, 
1,168;  Vassar,  1,086;  Virginia,  1,620;  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic,  726;  WeUesley,  1,645; 
Wells,  231;  Wesleyan,  650;  West  Vii^nia, 
1,620;  Washington  (St.  Louis),  8,722; 
Wheaton  (Mass.),  260;  WiUiams,  673;  Wis- 
consin, 7,070;  Wofford,  334;  Yale^  3,208. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Dr.  Lahbert  L.  Jaoksok,  of  Tameeburg,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation of  Pennsylvania  in  charge  of  secondary 
education.  Among  recent  appointments  to  the 
newly  established  school  bureaus  by  Superin- 
tendent Finegan,  of  Penneylvania,  are  C.  Val- 
entine Kirby  as  director  of  art;  Miss  Meredith 
Smith  (from  University  of  Pittsbuigh)  as 
supervisor  of  childhood  education,  and  Orton 
Lowe  as  superintendent  of  English 

W.  D.  Armentbout,  M.A.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), principal  of  the  Junior  High  Sdiool 
at  Lawrence^  S^ansas,  has  been  elected  director 
of  the  training  school  of  tlie  Colorado  State 
Teachers  College  at  Ghedey.  Mr.  Aimentroqt 
was  professor  of  education  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal at  Pittsburg,  Kansas^  for  four  years  and 
previously  head  of  the  normal  training  de- 
partment of  the  Topeka  High  School 
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Guy  T.  Bushwell,  PhJ).  (Chicago,  '20), 
has  been  given  the  rank  of  assistant  professor 
in  the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Last  year  he  was  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  education  in  Hamline  University, 
St.  Paul,  Minn^ta.  He  will  give  courses  in 
educational  psychology,  experimental  educa- 
tion and  methods  in  the  collie  of  education. 

The  resignation  of  William  B.  Ouitteau  as 
superintendent  of  Toledo  public  schools  was 
announced  on  October  21  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. In  a  statement  accompanying  his 
resignation  he  said  his  patience  had  been  ex- 
hausted. He  had  been  superintendent  more 
than  ten  years. 

M.  C.  Lefler,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Lincoln,  Nelbraska,  has  been 
elected  superintendent. 

Professor  Walter  Orat,  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  Northern  and  Ohio  State,  has  been  ai)- 
I>ointed  professor  of  psychology  at  Ohio  North- 
em  University.  He  succeeds  Dean  William 
H.  Trainum,  who  goes  to  the  Texas  College 

Henrietta  Y.  Race,  director  of  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Psychological  Clinic 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Professor  Andrew  Stauffer  has  been  ap- 
IK>inted  head  of  the  college  of  agriculture, 
Ohio  Northern  University,  at  Ada.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  Northern  and  Ohio  State, 
and  has  held  a  professorship  in  agriculture  at 
BlufPton  College  for  several  years. 

Dr.  James  A.  B.  Soberer,  whose  resigna- 
tion from  the  presidency  of  the  California  Li- 
stitute  of  Technology  was  recently  announced, 
has  signed  a  long  term  contract  with  a  lead- 
ing moving  picture  corporation.  It  is  stated 
that  Dr.  Scherer  is  to  write  photo-plays^ 
and  that  his  contract  carries  with  it  the  filni 
rights  of  all  his  published  works,  and  what- 
ever original  photo-plays  he  may  write. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Division  of  the 
international  Harvester  Co.,  under  direction 
of  Professor  Perry  O.  Holden,  has  appointed 
Orson     Byan,     superintendent     of     Carlson 


County,  Utah,  to  assume  charge  of  vitalized 
agriculture  under  direction  of  Mr.  Holden. 

Dr.  Edward  von  den  Stinen,  has  recently 
resigned  his  position  as  director  of  physical 
education  at  Western  Beeerve,  after  holding 
the  post  for  seventeen  years.  He  will  devote 
his  time  to   medical   practise. 

Dr.  Tbohas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  at  the  University  of  California, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  Liternational  Institute 
of  Agriculture  at  Bome,  Italy. 

Dr.  William  G.  Anderson,  director  of  the 
Yale  Gymnasium,  has  returned  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  where  he  has  been  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection through  the  laige  universities  of  the 
middle  and  far  west  in  the  interests  of  phys- 
ical education. 

Dean  Frank  Thillt,  of  the  Ooll^ge  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  was  the  representative  of  Oor- 
nell  University  at  the  semi-centennial  celebra- 
tion of  Ohio  State  University  on  October  13, 
and  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Burton 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Wein,  professor  of  physics  at 
Wlirzburg,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm  Bontgen,  who  recently  retired 
from  the  chair  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Munich. 

Dr.  Budolf  Eucken,  recently  retired  from 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Jena  and  at  one  time  German  exchange  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia  University,  will  give  lec- 
tures during  the  winter  semester  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helsingf ors. 

Ohio  Wesletan  Universitt  announces  three 
series  of  lectures  on  missions  for  the  coming 
year.  The  first  course  will  be  delivered  on 
December  2  to  5  by  Professor  D.  J.  Fleming, 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  on  "The 
social  aspects  of  foreign  missions.''  The  sec- 
ond series  will  be  given  by  Professor  Harlan 
Beach,  of  Yale  University,  on  January  27,  28 
and  29.  He  will  discuss  "World  visions — 
student  investments."  The  third  will  be 
offered  by  Professor  E.  D.  Soper,  of  the  Ormd- 
uate  School  of  Northwestern  University,  who 
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presents  five  lectures  on  "America  and  her 
international  obligations."  These  lectures  are 
given  on  the  Collins-Swan  Foundation  and 
are  designed  to  present  the  wider  aspects  of 
missionary  enterprise  in  relation  to  the  social 
and  political  conditions  of  the  world  at  the 
present  time. 

Justice  McAvoy  of  the  Supreme  pourt  has 
denied  an  application  by  Walter  Frank  for 
the  Citizens  Union,  that  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  be  allowed  more  than  the 
$50,000,000  granted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
Leonard  A.  Wallstein,  counsel  for  the  Citi- 
zens' Union,  says :  "  The  Board  of  Education 
must  from  time  to  time  submit  emergency  re- 
quests for  additional  appropriations  unless  the 
schools  are  to  be  closed.  Such  requests  in  the 
past  have  afforded  Controller  Craig  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  has  never  failed  to  employ, 
to  hamstring  and  cripple  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation's work." 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools  Ettinger, 
of  New  York  City,  has  barred  the  representa- 
tives of  the  commissioner  of  accounts  from 
making  investigations  at  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.  The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  was 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  school  supplies. 
Superintendent  Ettinger  contends  that  this 
sort  of  information  should  be  sought  through 
his  office.  He  maintains  that  under  the 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  the  Cook  case 
the  power  of  the  commissioner  of  accoimts  is 
definitely  limited,  and  that  under  the  agree- 
ment under  which  his  investigation  was  sub- 
sequently started,  information  was  to  be 
sought  through  the  superintendent's  office. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati  has 
decided  to  allow  hereafter  the  use  of  school 
buildings  for  political  gatherings  provided 
these  are  held  under  the  direction  of  recofi^ 
nized  ix>litical  parties. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Education 
has  approved  a  plan  to  reorganize  the  state 
normal  schools  to  make  them  teachers'  colleges. 
A  bill  providing  for  such  reorganizations  will 
be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature and  will  have  the  approval  of  the  state 
educational  authorities.     Only  those  normal 


schools,  however,  which  meet  the  standards 
prescrilbed  by  the  state  board  of  education  can 
become  teachers'  colleges. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  adopted  the  following  plan  of 
engaging  teachers  in  order  to  eliminate  favor- 
itism and  undue  influence:  ^^Each  teacher 
must  be  eligible  for  the  position  and  must  have 
a  high  school  education  and  two  years'  train- 
ing. The  teacher  must  also  pass  the  competi- 
tive examinationi  with  a  grade  of  at  least  70 
per  cent.  In  taking  examinations,  all  teachers 
are  numbered  and  appointments  are  made  by 
number  instead  of  by  name.  In  the  case  of  the 
high  school  teacher  the  method  of  appointment 
is  identical  but  the  qualifications  are  neces- 
sarily higher." 

Eleven  teacherages  costing  on  an  average  of 
$350  each  have  been  erected  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Teton  county,  Mont.  One  district 
rents  a  cottage  for  a  teacher's  home  and  three 
sdiool  houses  have  separate  rooms  used  for  liv- 
ing quarters  for  the  teacher. 

Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  a  new 
building  for  the  department  of  chemistry  of 
Yale  University,  which  has  hitherto  carried 
on  its  work  partly  in  the  Kent  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory and  partly  in  the  Sheffield  Chemical 
Laboratory.  According  to  present  plans,  the 
new  building  will  be  located  on  the  Pierson- 
Sage  Square,  just  north  of  the  Sloane  Physics 
Laboratory.  It  will  have  a  total  floor  area  of 
100,000  square  feet;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  laboratories  and  recitation  rooms,  will 
include  an  ample  number  of  rooms  for  re- 
search work. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  has  just 
received  a  unique  gift  which  will  place  it  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  New  "World  centers  of 
learning  on  Latin-American  subjects.  Dr. 
ManoeL  de  Oliveria  Lima,  Brizilian  diplomat* 
historian  and  man  of  letters,  has  donated  his 
entire  library  and  art  collections  to  the  uni- 
versity as  the  nucleus  of  a  comprehensive 
Latin-American  Institute,  which  will  stand  for 
the  intellectual  relations  of  both  Americas  in 
quite  the  same  way  as  the  Pan-American 
Union  represents  their  commercial  interests. 
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The  library  of  Dr.  Lima  consists  of  30,000  vol- 
umes. Dr.  Lima's  library  and  art  objects, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  experts,  could  not 
be  duplicated  for  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  most  meritorious  research  on  "The 
effects  of  music"  submitted  to  the  American 
Psychological  Association  before  June  1, 1921, 
will  be  awarded  a  prize  of  $600.  This  sum  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  association 
by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.  Besearches 
brought  to  completion  during  the  present  aca- 
demic year  may  "be  submitted  in  competition 
for  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Prize.  Manuscripts 
may  be  sent  at  any  time  before  May  31,  1921, 
to  Professor  W.  V.  Bingham,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  PRINCIPAL  is  wanted  for  a  school,  mainly 
agricultural,  now  in  process  of  building  at 
Konitza,  Epirus,  Greece.  The  enroUmenit  is 
expected  to  be  about  seventy  Greek  boys.  The 
chief  industry  in  the  neighborhood  is  dairying. 
Any  person  interested  in  the  position  may  get 
further  information  by  applying  to  the  De- 
partment of  Bural  Education,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Oermant  has  appointed  a  staff  of  officials 
to  determine  the  most  effective  mean9  of  re- 
storing the  library  at  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain.  With  the  help  of  old  catalogues  it  is 
said  to  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
find  out  what  books  were  in  the  library  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion.  The  difficulty  is  to  lo- 
cate them.  The  German  government  has  ap- 
propriated 7,000,000  Marks  for  the  purpose. 

The  principal  and  the  faculty  of  Charlotte- 
town  (P.  E.  I.),  Prince  of  Wales  College  have 
resigned.  The  college,  which  is  a  government 
institution,  is  dosed,  and  the  students  have 
been  eent  to  their  homes.  The  staff  had  made 
several  applications  for  salary  increases,  with- 
out answer,  and  had  addressed  protests  to  the 
government  officials  over  failure  to  act  on 
their  request  With  no  early  prospect  of  con- 
sideration of  their  demands,  the  principal  and 
the  professors  joined  in  handing  in  their  resig- 
nations, and  then  walked  out  as  a  body.  Gov- 
ernment  officials  when   they   learned  of   the 


closing  of  the  college,  stated  that  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  effect  a  settlement 

Sa  professors  recently  resigned  from  the 
junior  department  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College,  Beirut,  having  accepted  posts  in 
schools  opened  under  the  British  government 
in  Mesopotamia. 

The  examination  for  responsions  at  Oxford, 
this  autumn  will  on  this  occasion  be  held 
both  under  the  old  and  new  schemes,  and 
candidates  may  elect  under  which  scheme  they 
will  be  examined.  Under  the  old  scheme 
candidates  were  required  to  offer  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  but  under  the  new  system  they 
need  only  offer  one  of  the  classical  languages, 
and  can  take  a  modem  language  in  place  of 
the  other.  The  number  of  candidates  who 
have  chosen  the  new  regulations  is  142  men 
and  26  women;  those  taking  the  old  stated 
subjects  include  86  men  and  24  women. 

At  a  meeting  of  representative  managers 
of  London  elementary  schools,  held  recently, 
protests  were  made  against  the  decision  of  tlie 
London  County  Council  to  admit  head  teach- 
ers to  managers'  meetings,  without  having 
"taken  into  consideration  the  managers' 
point  of  view."  A  resolution  was  carried 
urging  the  withdrawal  of  the  regulation,  and 
a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
London  Education  Committee. 

Mr.  Grant,  Ontario  Minister  for  Educa- 
tion, has  tel^raphed  to  Mr.  Fisher,  presi- 
dent of  the  English  Board  of  Education,  ap- 
I)ealing  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  ex-service 
students  who  are  compelled  to  finish  their 
education,  under  the  Imperial  government 
scheme,  in  United  States  colleges.  The  hope 
is  expressed  that  the  Education  Office  will  not 
compel  British  subjects  to  complete  th^r  edu- 
cation in  a  foreign  coimtry. 

Consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insuranoe,  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  was  recommended  by  the  National 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  American  Legion 
in  the  r^>ort  submitted  to  the  Second  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Legion  which  opened 
in  Cleveland  on  October  4.    The  recommenda- 
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tion  is  made  in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  the 
oommittee  saying  that  the  fonmer  service  men 
have  been  yictima  of  red  tape. 

First  place  among  the  uniyersities  of  the 
TJnifted  States  'has  been  attained  by  the  de- 
partment of  anthropology  of  the  University  of 
California  in^enrolbnent  of  students.  There  is 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  approximately 
one  hundred  per  cent.,  a  growth  in  numbers 
from  443  to  nearly  800  students^  200  of  Tvhom 
are  taking  upper  diyision  anthropology 
oourses. 

A€XX>RDiNO  to  School  Life  nursing  education 
lias  been  recommended  to  high-school  and  col- 
lege graduates  in  campaigns  recently  con- 
ducted in  various  sections  of  the  country.  In 
Chicago  the  Central  Council  on  Nursing  Edu- 
cation, which  is  an  organization  of  hospital 
boards  and  superintendents,  made  the  first  or- 
ganized effort  to  gain  pupils  for  nurses^  train- 
ing schools.  Only  those  training  schools  which 
offer  a  satisfactory  course  are  recommended 
In  Michigan  a  campaign  which  was  recently 
completed  was  so  successful  that  it  is  reported 
that  every  training  school  in  the  state  has  its 
full  quota  of  students.  The  Pennsylvania- 
Delaware  division  has  been  conducting  a  simi- 
lar campaign.  At  Hastings,  Nebr.,  a  10-wed£s' 
preliminary  course  in  nursing  is  given  at  the 
Hastings  High  School  to  girls  who  agree  to 
enter  one  of  the  training  schools  of  the  city  at 
the  completion  of  the  course.  The  movement 
has  been  indorsed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Education.  The  subjects  are  those 
covered  in  most  of  the  preUmdnary  courses  in 
training  schools  for  nursesp 


DISCUSSION   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

SYNTAX    AND    CITIZENSHIP 

In  a  cheerful  effort  to  while  away  the 
coronation  ceremonies  of  a  recently  elected 
university  president,  we  sought  for  a  meaning 
in  what  was  going  on.  Our  effort  resulted  in 
revealing  another  evidence  of  a  condition  to 
which  we  become  more  keenly  sensitive  as 
time   passes   and   customs   chang& 

On  this  occasion  the  princes,  potentates, 
and  powers  of  higher  education,  the  pleni- 


potentiaries of  neighboring  institutions,  the 
representatives  of  the  faculty,  the  alumni  and 
the  student  body — ^in  short»  all  those  engaged 
in  preparing  the  inaugural  sacrifioe — seemed 
leagued  in  a  conspiracy.  One  and  all  ihsf 
joined  in  welcoming  their  victim  to  burdens 
that  differed  considerably  in  the  nominatioiL 
but  bore  a  strong  family  likeness  one  to 
another. 

They  admonished  him  to  stimulate  the 
broader  citizenship,  the  wider  service^  and  the 
higher  morality;  the  still  broader  citizenship 
the  still  wider  service,  the  still  higher  moral- 
ity— ever  broader,  wider,  and  higher  until 
these  expansive  virtues  defy  further  definition 
by  any  but  the  practised  vates  of  social  uplift 
They  invited  him  to  draw  within  the  scope 
of  the  university's  activities  the  affairs  of  the 
great  commonwealth  it  served.  They  chaiged 
him  to  focus  the  local  teaching  and  investi- 
gating talents  upon  the  plight  of  an  over^ 
rich  nation  more  than  usually  rent  by  the 
conflict  between  those  who  have  too  much 
wealth  and  those  who  have  none  at  all — be- 
tween the  employer  and  those  who  work  for 
him.  Finally  they  called  upon  him  to  im- 
plant in  the  bosoms  of  this  college  generation 
the  spirit  that  alone  can  aid  in  rehabili- 
tating a  phosniz  world  arising  from  its  ashes. 
They  left,  you  observe^  only  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  the  universe  to  the  exclusive  charge 
of  their  original  caretaker. 

These  are  matters  too  lofty  for  (»dinazy 
conversation.  They  should  be  sung,  dianted* 
or  at  least,  intoned.  But  ours  is  not  the  gift 
of  song.  In  plain  language,  these  items  con- 
stitute, to  our  mind,  some  welcome. 

What  particularly  arrested  our  attention  in 
this  staggering  load  of  admonishments  was 
the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  a  condition  that 
oppresses  us  as  an  ominous  one.  That  con- 
dition is  this.  The  world's  interest  in  society 
— especially  in  its  getting  and  spending— has 
outgrown  all  other  interests  in  recent  decades. 
This  new  interest  seems  to  have  placed  God  on 
the  shelf  with  past  civilizations  and  other  bric- 
a-brac.  Its  career,  like  the  rise  of  science  in 
popular  favor,  is  marked  by  the  destruction  of 
old  things.    Of  the  many  changes  its  adv^it 
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has  wrought,  the  one  with  which  we  have  to 
do  here  is  its  effect  upon  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  In  the  first  place,  we  think, 
it  is  largely  responsible  for  the  eoctension 
aoUyitiee  of  colleges  and  universities.  In  the 
second  plaoe^  it  is  crowding  out  of  the  cur- 
riculum the  studies  that  alone,  up  to  recent 
years,  have  made  the  builders  of  the  social 
strooture,  so  far  as  institutions  of  learning 
have  made  them. 

Now,  we  do  not  question  university  exten- 
sion; we  merely  hazard  the  guess  that  what 
holds  good  for  mental  discipline  within  uni- 
versity walls  holds  good  without.  With  that 
surmise  we  leave  university  extension  to  those 
who  command  the  unbounded  horizons. 

Ours  is  the  narrower  field— the  class  room. 
We  have  already  indicated  what  is  happen- 
ing in  it.  The  old  subjects  that  exercised  the 
reasoning  powers  of  our  f oref athers^  developed 
their  catholic  tastes,  and  bred  in  them  an 
unshakable  sanity — ^these  and  even  the  lab- 
oratory sciences  are  being  elbowed  out  by 
upstart  studies.  Civic,  social,  sociological,  eco- 
nomicy  civio-sooiological,  social-economic-  eco- 
nomioo-BOciological,  civic-sociological-eoonomic 
by  whatever  rigmarole  you  chose  to  call  it, 
this  study  of  man  as  a  communal  animal  f  ur- 
nidies  the  grindstone  upon  which  multitudes 
of  students  are  supposed  to  sharpen  their  wits : 
Bural  economics  can  not  be  too  heavy,  or 
domestic  economy  too  light 

We  do  not  feel  qualified  to  pass  upon  the 
ultra-modem  theory  that  the  mind  can  be 
trained  as  well  on  one  subject  as  on  another. 
Privately,  however,  we  have  referred  this 
theory  to  our  own  experience  and  reached  the 
oondusion  that  it  is  bunk.  We  recall  the 
mental  strains — ^unusually  severe  in  our  case 
—resulting  from  the  translation  of  a  highly 
inflected  foreign  language  into  our  native 
tongue^  from  the  pursuit  of  the  rarified 
visions  of  higher  mathematics  to  a  Q.E.D., 
and  from  conscientiously  conducted  labora- 
tory experiments.  Besides  these  agonies  the 
literature  of  the  social  sciences — ^that  of  the 
classical  economists  excepted — strikes  us  as 
comparatively  light  reading  matter.  We  can 
not  comprehend,  therefore,  how  the  widespread 


substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former 
would  have  taken  place  without  a  regrettable 
change  in  the  educational  result. 

Certainly  some  change  has  taken  place. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  the  result  of  the  social 
science  blight  we  can  not  say.  We  merely 
say  that  we  have  noticed  of  late  years  the 
presence  among  students  of  certain  symptoms 
for  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  assign  a 
definite  cause.  They  are,  firsts  the  prevalence 
of  a  watery  social  altruism;  secondly,  an  in- 
crease in  the  youthful  urge  to  dialectics; 
thirdly,  and  worst,  a  low  level'  of  learning 
power :  inductive  and  deductive  processes  slow 
and  uncertain;  the  memorizing  faculty — al- 
most extinct. 

In  short,  the  mental  discipline  of  the  dass^ 
room  is  sadly  down  at  heel.  And  from  what 
we  hear,  this  deplorable  condition  is  nation 
wide.  University  extension,  raising  whole 
states  and  nations  with  the  academic  lever — 
these  things,  after  all,  are  but  parts  of  a 
super-structure.  The  foundation  is  the  class- 
room— ^the  class  room  in  school,  college  and 
university.  When  it  slips,  the  whole  build- 
ing begins  to  rock. 

It  isn't  for  us  to  fix  the  blame  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  May  be  the  further  crowd- 
ing out  of  the  classics  and  mathematics  by  the 
social  sciences  is  responsible;  may  be  not. 
We  have  the  right  of  the  conservative,  how- 
ever, to  protest  against  the  scrapping  of  any 
arm  of  the  educational  service  until  a  dead 
certainty  exists  that  something  better  has 
been  found. 

Look  at  the  complete  victory  of  the  sciences 
over  the  classics  I  We  believe  it  has  been  dis- 
astrous for  both.  This  epic  struggle  has  be- 
come a  threadbare  theme,  as  all  the  departed 
spirits  of  those  bored  to  death  can  testi:^; 
but  its  moral  is  still  intact.  We  shall  merely 
point  it  with  a  single  instance — ^the  most 
memorable  we  can  think  of.  This  instance 
occurred  in  the  community  in  which  we  were 
raised.  From  a  part  of  this  little  world, 
echoes  of  Osier  worship  not  infrequently 
struck  across  town,  whole  city  blocks,  from 
the  institution  in  which  Sir  William's  spirit 
reigned   to   that   in   which   ours   floundered 
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elbout  It  seemed  to  us  finally  diat  if  the  en- 
nobling en^y  consmnin^r  l^s  great  scientist's 
colleagues  and  students  could  have  found  yent 
in  a  single  cry,  that  cry  might  have  been 
'^Humanize  us  I'* 

Half  a  yictoryy  likewise,  is  the  most  the 
social  sciences  can  win.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  fix  the  limit  of  their  advance  or  their  place 
in  the  curriculum,  any  more  than  we  would 
attempt  to  fix  the  limit  of  the  university's 
extra-mural  obligations. 

All  we  say  is  that  the  mental  discipline  of 
students  needs  tightening  up,  and  that  we 
have  in  mind  a  definite  means  for  the  desired 
end.  That  means  is  more  of  the  plain  old- 
fashioned  pine-board  school  education,  with- 
out the  shingles,  of  course,  but  with  a  plenty 
of  the  old-time  subject-matter,  namely,  syntax, 
X>aradigms  and  equations. 

And  the  civic  virtues!  It  is  with  our  eyes 
turned  in  the  direction  of  *'the  broader  citi- 
zenship" and  upon  the  rising  citizenry  that 
we  declare  our  faith:  Syntax  is  citizenship. 
You  have  'by  now  surmised  that  we  would 
build  civic  vision  upon  individual  mentality, 
and  social  service  upon  personal  character. 
With  the  utmost  deference,  we  submit  that  if 
the  citizen  have  but  enough  sense  and  self- 
control  the  state  is  safe. 

John  Mannino  Booker 

Thx  Univxbsitt  of  North  Carolina, 

ChAPKL  TTtt.t. 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  LIMITATIONS   OP  TEACHING  AS  A 
PROFESSION 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  shortage  of 
teachers  and  about  adequate  pay  as  the  means 
of  relief.  I  want  to  make  clear  to  others  as 
well  as  to  myself,  the  real  reasons  for  m^' 
change  of  vocation  from  school-teaching  to 
selling  in  a  department  store.  A  higher  sal- 
ary was  not  the  decisive  factor.  My  salary  as 
a  school  teacher  would  be  more  than  the  one 
I  am  receiving  at  present.  There  is  a  greater 
financial  future  for  a  woman  in  the  depart- 
ment store  field,  but  there  is  also  keener  com- 
petition. If  I  had  followed  my  original  plan 
of  specialization  in  teaching  I  would  have  had 


possibilities   ahead  that  were  interesting  to 
strive  for  and  financially  deeirabla 

But  teaching  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
profession  which  men  and  women  entered 
for  the  financial  reward  alone.  To  be  suc- 
cessful a  teacher  must  have  ^ithusiasm,  and 
enthusiasm  can  be  retained  only  where  indi- 
viduality of  thought^  method  and  instruction 
is  encouraged.  In  the  vast  majority  of  school 
systems  this  is  totally  ignored. 

During  the  years  I  taught  I  met  witli  many 
individuals  who  were  helpful  and  inspiring, 
but  the  school  organization  was  deadening. 
Supervision  is  necessary,  but  it  loses  its 
greatest  opporttmity  when  it  aims  only  at 
conformity  and  fails  to  encourage  construe 
tive  thought  and  criticism.  Teachers  as  a 
rule  have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  no  opportonily  ta 
present  either  their  problems  or  their  solu- 
tions of  problems  to  the  men  who  shape  the 
curriculum  and  the  administrative  policy  of 
their  school  system.  Th^  can  not  grow  pro- 
fessionally without  an  opportunity  to  ezpen> 
menty  to  judge,  and  to  present  their  findings 
in  such  a  way  that  others  may  give  construc- 
tive criticism  and  share  in  the  benefits  of  a 
more  intelligent  approach  to  the  work  to  be 
done.  This  outlet  is  ordinarily  denied  the 
teacher.  But  she  must  have  it  if  she  is  to  be 
the  inspiring  individual  she  is  tc^d  she  is 
when  the  teacher  shortage  is  menacing  and 
she  is  forsaking  the  ranks. 

There  is  a  story  we  all  hear  about  our  noble 
work,  our  duty  to  our  country,  and,  as  an 
anticlimax,  the  pleasant  social  position  of  the 
teacher.  But  there  is  an  old  joke,  too,  about 
there  being  three  kinds  of  people  in  this  worM 
— ^men,  women  and  school  teachers  1  In  spite 
of  the  beautiful  phrases  about  the  nobility  oi 
our  profession,  fathers,  mothers  and  others 
still  forget  we  are  human  beings.  Until  th^ 
make  the  distinction  a  compliment  in  their 
social  attitude  as  well  as  in  their  words  or 
better  yet,  make  no  distinction,  teaching  will 
continue  to  grow  less  and  less  attracttve  to 
the  young  woman  who  wants  to  do  her  share 
in  the  world's  work. 

The  himdan  contact  is  the  most  important 
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and  the  most  inspiring  element  in  the  modem 
department  store  work.  All  stores  do  not 
recognize  thi8>  but  in  entering  the  field  it  is 
possible  to  select  one  with  the  type  of  man- 
agement which  encourages  and  inspires  better 
individual  development.  My^  objective  is  mer- 
ehandizing,  but  I  feel  I  can  do  more  educa- 
tionally and  at  the  same  time  with  greater 
opportunity  for  personal  growth  in  the  depart- 
ment store  work  than  in  a  public  school  under 
the  present  system  of  school  administration. 
The  solution  of  '^the  teacher  problem"  is 
not  merely  more  money.  Salary  increases 
are  right  and  necessary,  but  inadequate  as  the 
sole  solution  of  the  question.  Beform  of  the 
plan  of  organization,  with  intelligent  boards 
of  education  acting  in  collaboration  with 
teachers  free  to  present  their  honest  convic- 
tions and  free  to  develop  their  own  individual- 
ity, is  essential.  Becognition  of  the  teacher 
as  a  human  being  will  keep  her  human,  and 
keep  her  from  seeking  other  fields  of  employ- 
ment for  inspiration  and  a  fuller  life. — ^Isabel 
Hockwell  in  The  Survey. 

RADICALS    AND    THE    UNIVERSITY 

OuB  forbears  lived  in  an  age  of  comparative 
deliberation.  The  stress  and  strain  of  mod- 
em life  have  brought  about  a  condition  of 
high  tension  thinking  which  gives  little  op- 
portunity for  a  proper  application  of  the 
reasoning  faculties.  The  college  men  and 
women  in  the  day's  work  should  learn  to 
cultivate  that  deliberate  and  judicious  pro- 
cedure of  thought  that  will  follow  its  course 
unswerved  by  the  heat  and  passion  of  busi- 
ness and  political  strifa  Appeals  to  prejudice 
by  people  in  political  life  should  not  be 
countenanced,  but  rather  justice  and  reason 
should  be  invoked  to  guide  the  citizen  along 
the  path  of  right  thinking.  The  insidious- 
ness  and  allurement  of  a^doctrine  which  will 
result  in  the  acquisition  of  material  things 
without  the  rendition  of  a  proper  considera- 
tion therefore  is  boimd,  if  followed,  to  disrupt 
our  social,  political  and  economic  life.  The 
world  looks  to  the  college  trained  mind  to 
lead  the  way  in  showing  its  absolute  disap- 
proval of  any  methods  which  may  be  tinged 


with  radicalism,  and  that  institution  which 
disregards  its  duty  in  that  behalf,  or  suffers 
to  stay  within  its  walls  persons  of  that  bdief , 
can  not  long  maintain  the  respect  of  think- 
ing men.  I  feel  confident  that  there  is  no 
one  in  the  employ  of  this  institution  who  can 
be  charged  with  entertaining  notions  incon- 
sistent with  sound  government. — ^President 
Bailey  of  the  University  of  Vermont  at  the 
ox>ening  exercises. 


THE  COST  OP  EDUCATION  IN 
ENGLAND! 

1.  The  following  figures  show  the  net  total 
of  the  vote  for  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
current  and  for  the  two  preceding  years  : 

1920-21    £45,755,667 

1919-20    32,772,473* 

1918-19    19,334,705 

The  inicrease  in  two  years  has  therefore  been 
£26,420,862. 

2.  In  the  following  table  the  estimated  ex- 
|)enditure  for  1920-21  is  compared  with  that 
for  1918-19  and  the  increase  in  each  sub-head 
is  separately  shown. 

3.  Subheads  A  and  B  (Administration  and 
Inspection)  taken  together  show  an  increase 
in  two  years  of  £802,945.  This  is  due  to  the 
extent  of  about  £215,000  to  the  grant  of  war 
bonus,  which  applies  to  the  Civil  Service  gen- 
erally, about  £20,000  to  the  return  of  staff  from 
military  service  and  the  filling  of  posts  left 
vacant  during  the  war,  about  £22,000  for  staff 
for  the  administration  of  the  School  Teachers 
Superannuation  Act,  1918,  and  about  £18,000 
for  the  increased  cost  of  railway  travelling  of 
the  board's  inepectors.'     The  estimated  ex- 

1 A  parliamentary  paper  prepared  by  the  Board 

of  Education. 
^  After  allowing  for  transfers  to  other  votes,  viz. : 
To  dass  lY.— £28,638   (Geok>gical  Survey  and 

Museum). 

To  Glass  Till.— £52,000  (Grants  for  Schools  for 
Mothers  and  Day  Nurseries). 

8  Since  the  esthnates  were  presented  an  addi- 
tional war  bonus  has  been  granted  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice, and  provision  is  made  in  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates (Unclassified  Services,  20)  for  £130,000,  for 
the  Board  of  Education  for  tbis  purpose. 
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STATBICBNT  SHOWING  THK  XMOKXASaS  IN  TBM  1920- 

1921  KSTIHATXS  COMPABKD  WITH  1918-19 

BUMMABT 


1918-19 

1990-81 

Inerease 

1990-ai  over 

1918-1919 

A.— Admin 

B. — Inspn.  and 

C— Hem.  Edu.  . . 
D.— Training 

teachers 

E.---Seo.     SchoolB 

etc 

£ 

216.103 

218.660 
15.817,698 

422.200 

1,568,670 

659,036 

266,440 
76,000 

103.974 

£ 
376,148 

361.460 
33.204.500 

1.056.000 

2,672,443 

1,045.360 

305.000 

2,760,000 

1,339.050 

3,000.  00 

60,000 

198,011 

£ 
160.045 

142.900 
17.382.802 

633.800 

508.903 

F.— Tech.  Schools 
etc 

386.816 

FF.—Other  Higher 

Educ.  Grants  . . 
G. — Deficiency 

Grant,      Higher 

Educn 

GG. — Pensions  to 

teachers 

H.—Education    of 

Ez-Officers,  etc. 
HH.— Discount  on 

Army  Huts 

I.  to  0. — Museums 

etc 

306.000 

2.750.000 

1.082.610 

2.926.000 

60,000 

94,037 

Gross  total 

Deduct — 
Q. — ^Appropriation 
in  Aid 

19.347,680 
2.875 

46.764,492 
8,925 

26,426,912 
6.050 

Net  total 

19.334,705 

45.755.667 

26.420.862 

penditure  on  these  services  in  192(K-21  repre- 
sents 1.61  per  cent,  of  the  total  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  the  board.  The  cost  of  these 
services  in  1918-19  was  2.23  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditure.  In  1918-14  it  was  8.11  per 
cent  Administration  and  inspection  have  ac- 
.counted  for  a  percentage  of  the  board's  ex- 
penditure which  has  shown  a  continuous  de- 
crease over  a  series  of  years. 
•  4.  It  will  be  seen  that  four  subheads  of  the 
Vote  (C,  G,  GG  and  H)  account  for  £24,- 
140,412  out  of  the  total  inerease  of  £26,420,- 
862.  The  increase  of  £1,082,610  in  subhead 
GG  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  School 
Teachers  Superannuation  Act  passed  in  1918. 
The  increase  of  £2,925,000  in  subhead  H  arises 
from  the  administration  of  a  scheme,  which 
was  framed  by  the  War  Cabinet  at  the  end  of 
1918,  for  paying  the  fees,  and  contributing  to 


the  cost  of  maintenance,  of  demobilijEed  officeis 
and  men  of  His  Majesty's  foroes  at  places  of 
higher  education.  The  object  of  the  scheme, 
as  announced  at  the  time,  was  '^  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  restore  the  supply  of  men  of  hi^^ 
general,  scientific,  professional  and  fousinen 
attainments  whom  the  nation  needs  for  ev^y 
profession  and  industry''  This  item  of  ex- 
I>enditure  is  a  temporary  addition  to  the 
board's  vote.  After  next  year  it  should  show 
a  substantial  reduction,  and  a  year  or  two  later 
it  should  disappear  altogether.  The  increases 
on  subhead  0  (£17,882,802)  and  subhead  0 
(£2,760,000)  can  most  conveniently  be  consid- 
ered, together  with  the  lesser  increases  on  other 
subheads,  in  connection  with  an  examination 
of  the  general  causes  of  the  increase  in  ex- 
penditure. 

5.  These  causes  may  be  summarily  stated  as 
follows : 

(i)  The  devaluation  of  money,  necessitatini; 

inter  alia  a  large  increase  of  teachers^ 

salaries, 
(ii)  The  return  from  war  conditions  to  peaoe 

conditions, 
(iii)  The  acceleration  of  grants  for  higher 

education, 
(iv)  Beforms  and  extensions  in  the  oystem  of 

education. 

6.  The  first  cause  is  estimated  to  account 
for  an  increase  of  £19,450,000.  The  devalua- 
tion of  money  affects  every  item  of  educational 
exi)enditure,  as  it  affects  every  other  kind  of 
expenditure  but  it  most  conspicuously  affects 
expenditure  on  personal  services.  The  board's 
grants  now  take,  as  regards  elementary  educs- 
tion,  which  is  the  largest  item,  the  form  of  a 
percentage  contribution  towards  local  expendi- 
ture. The  performance  in  1920-21  of  the 
identical  services  performed  in  191fr-19,  with- 
out any  elaboration  or  extension  of  those  serv- 
ices, involves  the  expenditure  of  a  far  laiiger 
sum  of  money  and  a  consequent  proportionate 
increase  in  the  board's  grants.  The  increase 
in  grants,  attributable  to  the  general  rise  in 
the  cost  of  materialsf,  of  labor,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral maintenance  of  school  buildings,  etc,  is 
estimated  at  £4,450,000. 

7.  In  the  case  of  teachers'  salaries,  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  distin^ish  between  the  readjust- 
ment necesaitated  by  the  decreased  purchasing 
power  of  money  and  the  increase  in  ^^real" 
salaries^  where  they  were  admittedly  below  a 
reasonable  minimum  in  the  past;  but  in  gen- 
eral terms  it  may  be  stated  that  the  former  is 
by  far  the  more  important  factor.  Taking  the 
two  factors  together,  the  total  increased  chaxge 
on  the  'board's  vote  in  respect  of  the  increase 
in  teachers'  salaries  is  estimated  at  £15)000»000. 
8.  There  are  about  170,000  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  elementary  schools  of  England 
and  Wales;  their  average  salary  in  191d-14 
;wa8  £99  4s. ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  sal- 
aries of  this  profession  should  alone  among 
all  professions  or  occupations  remain  at  so  low 
a  level  when  the  prices  of  all  the  necessari^  of 
life  have  been  doubled  and  more  than  doubled. 
The  local  authorities  in  every  part  of  England 
and  Wales  have  found  it  necessary  to  readjust 
the  teachers'  salaries^  and  if  they  had  not  done 
so,  the  schools  could  not  have  been  kept  open. 
,The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  in  19ia~14  amounted  to  about  £16,416,- 
,000;  in  1920-21  they  are  estimated  (according 
to  the  local  estimates  of  April,  1920)  at  £89,- 
110,000,  being  an  increase  of  £22,694,000,  or 
138  per  cent. 

;  9.  It  should  here  be  stated  that  the  full  ef- 
fect of  the  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  has 
not  yet  made  itself  felt.  The  provision  in  the 
board's  estimate  is  based  mainly  upon  the  ex- 
penditure of  local  authorities  in  the  preceding 
^ear.  The  revised  scales  of  salary  recently 
arranged,  as  the  result  of  collective  bargain- 
ing between  the  teachers  and  the  local  educa- 
tion authorities,  or  now  in  process  of  arrange- 
ment, will  affect  the  expenditure  of  local 
authorities  in  the  present  year,  and  will  be  re- 
jflected  in  the  board's  estimate  for  the  next 
year.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  look  for- 
ward to  an  increase  in  the  charge  on  the  vote 
for  this  service. 

;  10.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  cost 
of  elementary  education,  including  the  ex- 
penditure which  is  met  from  the  rates  as  well 
as  that  which  is  met  from  government  grants, 
and  the  cost  per  child,  in  1918-14  and  1920- 
1921: 


BLBMENTART    EDUOATION 

Cost  per  child  in  1918-14  and  in  1920-21 
(estimated) : 


T«Ar 

Average 

AttoDdanoe 

Bzpendltiira 

Cost  Par 
CUld 

FOMU- 

tage 

Coift- 
pariMm 

1313-14 

1920-21  (est.) 

6,397.450 
5,300.000 

£ 
26,000,000 
66,000,000 

a.      d. 

96    4 

211    4 

100 
219 

;  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  cost  amounting  to  119  per  cent.  The 
official  estimate,  published  in  the  Labor  Ga- 
zette, of  the  percentage  of  increase  in  all  items 
pf  woiking-class  family  expenditure  on  July  1, 
1920,  as  compared  with  July,  1914^  is  152;  and 
this  increase  has  been  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
eral rise  in  the  rates  of  remuneration  and  the 
price  of  commodities.  It,  therefore,  appears 
that,  large  as  has  been  the  increase  of  elemen- 
tary education,  it  has  been  substantially  less 
in  proportion  than  the  increase  in  the  general 
cost  of  living. 

11.  Cause  (2)  (the  return  from  war  condi- 
tions to  peace  conditions)  is  estimated  to  ac- 
count for  an  increase  of  £1,658,000.  Under 
this  head  are  included  the  resumption  of  ac- 
tivities suspended  or  curtailed  during  the  war, 
and  the  normal  increases  arrested  during  the 
war  and  now  making  themselves  felt  with  the 
added  weight  of  arrears  requiring  to  be  made 
good.  The  training  colleges  are  again  full, 
the  attendance  at  elementary  schools  is  im- 
proved, and  work  in  evening  classes  and  at 
technical  schools  has  been  resumed. 

12.  Cause  (8)  (the  acceleration  of  grants  for 
higher  education)  accounts  for  £1,000,000  of 
the  increase  in  1920-21  of  the  sum  of  £2,750,- 
000,  subhead  O. 

The  Deficiency  Grant  for  Higher  Education 
for  1919-20  was  paid  as  to  part  only  during 
the  year  by  instalments,  and,  as  to  the  re- 
mainder^ is  being  paid  in  1920-21  by  final  bal- 
ance in  arrear.  The  local  education  authori- 
ties complained  of  being  kept  out  of  their 
money  until  after  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  the  president 
of  the  board,  received  a  deputation  at  the 
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House  of  Commons  early  in  1920,  and  under- 
took to  provide,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  1920- 
1921  that  the  grants  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  higher  education  should  in  every  area 
be  such  as  to  complete  within  the  year  the  pay- 
ment of  deficiency  grant  due  for  the  year. 
The  sum  of  £1,000,000  was  accordingly  added 
to  the  Board  of  Education  estimates,  sub- 
head O,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  pledge. 
j  This  sum  £1,000,000  represents  not  an  in- 
creased charge,  but  an  earHer  payment  of  a 
charge  which  would  in  any  case  require  to  be 
met. 

;  Clause  (tv)  (reforms  and  extensions  in  the 
system  of  education)  is  responsible  for  an  in- 
crease amounting  to  £310,000,  which  is  made 
up  as  follows: 

Grants  for  maintenanee  allowanees,  higher 

education    £250,000 

Extension    of    medical    inspection    and 

.    treatment  to  higher  education. 40,000 

Scholanhips  tenaible  at  universities 15,000 

Nursery  schools  (viz.,  those  conducted  by 
voluntary  bodies)  5,000 

Total    £310,000 

13.  The  a:bove  analysis  shows  how  small  a 
part  the  undertaking  of  fresh  educational 
enterprises  has  played  in  the  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, and  how  largely  that  increase  has 
been  due  to  general  causes  arising  from  the 
revolution  in  the  conditions  of  life  brought 
about  by  the  war. 

14.  In  1918  Parliament  passed  a  comprehen- 
sive Education  Act,  to  the  operation  of  which 
the  increase  in  expenditure  which  has  taken 
place  is  often  mistakenly  attributed.  The  only 
considerable  item  in  the  board's  vote  which  is 
directly  attributable  to  that  Act  is  the  pro- 
vision of  £2,750,000  for  Deficiency  Grant  for 
Higher  Education,  and  while  this  represents 
an  increase  in  the  government  grant  towards 
the  expenditure  of  local  education  authorities, 
the  expenditure  which  that  grant  will  assist 
arises  partly  from  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
carrying  on  the  service  of  higher  education  in 
the  present  time  of  high  prices^  partly  from 
the  extension  and  expansion  of  the  work 
which  the  authorities  have  for  many  years 


been  carrying  on,  and  only  to  a  small  extent 
from  new  work  which  they  are  undertaking  S8 
the  direct  result  of  the  passing  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1918. 

15.  The  Act  of  1918,  which  was  passed,  as 
its  first  section  indicates,  "  with  a  view  to  die 
establishment  of  a  national  system  of  public 
education  available  for  all  persons  capable  of 
profiting  thereby,''  will  undoubtedly  invohe 
increased  government  grants  and  increased 
expenditure  from  the  ratea  The  board  must 
have  regard  to  the  policy  of  which  the  Act  of 
1918  is  the  embodiment,  and  to  the  objects 
which  Parliament  had  in  view  in  passing  that 
Act  But  the  Act  itself  contemplates  a  grad- 
ual process  of  development  and  the  oonstroc- 
^tion  of  local  schemes,  the  full  execution  of 
which  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  will 
take  a  considerable  time.  The  rate  at  which 
the  Act  can  be  brought  into  full  operation  will 
laigely  depend  on  financial  and  material  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  intention 
of  Parliament  is  to  be  realized,  the  national 
resources  must  be  carefully  husbanded. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

THE  SALARIES  OP  COLLEGE  TEACHERS  IN  ItM 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
has  recently  published  the  summary  figures  of 
a  study  of  the  salaries  of  university  and  col- 
lege teachers  for  the  college  year  1919-1920.* 
In  Table  I.,  which  is  obtained  from  these 
figures,  the  average  salaries  by  academic 
grade  for  more  than  14^000  teachers  are 
shown.  The  grades  below  that  of  instroctor 
have  been  omitted  from  this  table.  About 
400,  or  two  thirds,  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 

TABLS  I 

Average  Salaries  of  College  Teachers,  IBIB^O 

ArmSt 

Nnmbw  Salary 

Professors   6,241  |2,«28 

Associate  professors  1^79  2,485 

Assistant  professors  2,966  Ifidi 

Instructors  3,948  1,393 

Total    14,334  ^?S 

1  Sdhool  Life,  IV.,  9^10,  May  1-15,  1920,  p.  4. 
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Yersities  in  the  United  States  are  represented. 
The  average  salary  for  the  total  number  is 
$2,132,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  repreeenta- 
tiye  remuneration  of  college  teachers  for  this 
year. 

The  adequacy  of  these  salaries  can  be 
judged  better  if  they  are  compared  with  the 
salaries  which  were  reoeiyed  by  college  teach- 
ers before  the  war,  when  prices  were  some- 
thing less  than  half  as  high  as  now.  They 
need  also  to  be  compared  with  other  earnings 
in  1920. 

A  similar  but  less  eztensiye  investigation 
which  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  1913  affords  a  possible  basis  from  which 
to  measure  the  increase  in  these  salaries. 
This  study'  included  182  colleges  and  uni- 
versities but  the  smaller  institutions,  which 
paid  in  general  smaller  salaries,  were  not  pro- 
portionately represented  and,  therefore,  the 
averages  obtained  from  the  study  are  likely  to 
be  somewhat  too  high  for  accurate  comparison 
with  the  more  representative  figures  for  1920. 
The  averages  which  have  been  found  from  the 
figures  reported  for  these  182  institutions  for 
the  college  year  1912-1913  are  shown  in 
Table  n. 

TABLE  n 

Average  Salaries  of  CoUege  Teachers  in  18$  Insti- 
tutions, 191B'19 

Avenfe 
Number  Salary 

Professors    2,444  $2,469 

Aaaistaiit  professors   1,434  1,759 

Inatmctors    2,156  1,097 

Total  6,033  $l7810 

The  figures  for  the  two  years  are  compared 
in  Table  m.,  which  shows  for  three  grades  of 
teachers  the  resulting  percentage  of  increase 
for  the  eight  year  interval.  As  the  earlier 
report  makes  no  mention  of  associate  pro- 
fessorsy  the  figures  for  this  grade  have  been 
omitted  from  the  data  for  1919-1920.  If  they 
were  included  with  professors,  as  was  probably 
done  for  1912-1913,  the  increase  for  this 
group  would  be  a  little  less  than  that  given. 

a"Tbe  Tangible  Bewards  of  Teaehing,"  U.  8. 
Bnrean  of  Education,  Bulletin  589, 1914,  p.  369. 


TABLE  m 

Increase  in  the  Salary  of  CoUege  Teachers  from 

191S  to  19B0 


Average 

Salary 

1013-1913 

Averace 

Salary 

1019-1920 

Percent, 
of  ID- 
oreaee 

ProfeaBon 

S2.4e9 
1.769 
1.097 

$2,628 
1.932 
1.892 

6.5 

Aaedstant  profeason  . . . 
Instnicton 

10. 
27. 

While  the  percent,  of  increase  for  pro- 
fessors and  assistant  professors  is  probably 
too  low,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  increase  of  27  per  cent,  for  in- 
structors can  be  accepted  as  reliable,  since 
there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  salaries 
for  this  grade  in  large  and  small  institutions 
before  the  war.  This  was  shown  in  Professor 
Thomdike^s  study  of  salaries  for  the  year 
1912-1913  in  61  institutions  which  reported 
their  salary  data  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation.* 
In  this  study  institutions  were  grouped  ac- 
cording to  salary  levels.  Wide  differences 
were  shown  between  the  groups  for  the  higher 
grades  of  teachers,  but  for  instructors  the 
differences  were  very  small.  The  average 
salaries  for  instructors  for  the  high,  medium, 
and  low  salary  groups  were  $1,238,  $1,121, 
and  $1,027.  The  average  for  instructors  ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  of  Education  figures 
is  $1,097,  which  is  between  the  averages  for 
the  medium  and  low  groups. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  increase  for  the 
higher  grades  has  been  less  than  that  for 
instructors.  Information  on  this  point  was 
presented  in  School  and  Society,  January  17, 
1920.^  Data  were  given  for  68  institutions 
showing  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  salaiy 
over  the  two  years  1918-1920  for  three  grades 
of  teachers.  It  was  during  these  last  two 
years  that  most  of  the  increase  has  been 
received.  Tables  of  distribution  constructed 
from  these  figures  give  the  quartile  per- 
centages shown  in  Table  lY. 

This  is  not  a  large  sampling,  but  so  far  as 
these  figures  go  it  appears  that  the  increases 

•  Oamegie  Foundatiim  jBor  tiie  Advaneement  of 
Teaching,  Eighdi  Aimiial  Beport,  1913,  p.  98. 

«<'Belatioii  of  College  Teachers'  Salary  In- 
erease  to  Rank,"  E.  H.  Johnson. 
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TABLBI7 

QvartUe  Percentages  of  Inorease  in  CoUege  Sakur* 
ieeines  Ingtitutions  from  1918  19$0 


Fmt 
QotfOle 

Median 

Tmrd 
QuartUe 

ProfeBSore 

12 
13 
18 

20 
21 
23 

25 

Aaristant  professors 

Instructors 

26 
32 

for  the  two  higher  grades  have  been  lees, 
though  not  mnch  leee,  than  those  for  in- 
structors. 

The  increases  in  college  salaries  compare  un- 
favorably with  the  wage  increases  which  have 
been  received  by  manual  workers.  Figures  of 
the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission 
show  that  the  weekly  earnings  of  factory 
workers  in  the  state  since  September,  1919, 
have  averaged  more  than  110  per  ceat.  higher 
than  pre-war  wages  in  the  same  factories. 
Most  laborers  and  artisans  have  received 
similar  increases. 

With  the  %ures  for  college  teachers'  salaries 
in  1920,  the  Bureau  of  Education  announced 
estimates  of  the  earnings  of  certain  artisans 
and  other  workers  for  the  corresponding  year. 
Artisans'  yearly  earnings  varied  about  $2,000, 
railroad  train  employees'  were  $1,946,  and  hod 
carriers'  were  more  than  $1,500.  These 
amounts  are  within  the  range  of  the  average 
salaries  of  the  four  groups  of  college  teachers 
shown  in  Table  I. 

But  these  are  wages  and  there  is  probability 
that  wages  can  not  (be  maintained  at  the 
present  high  levels,  though  there  is  much  un- 
certainty concerning  how  much  and  how 
rapidly  th^  will  declina  A  more  instructive 
comparison  is  between  collie  teachers'  and 
other  salaries.  The  most  available  figures  for 
this  are  for  the  closely  related  group  of  public 
school  teachers.  Their  salary  increases  have 
also  been  obtained  slowly,  but  they  have  been 
relatively  much  larger  than  those  of  college 
teachers.  A  report  just  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation*^  shows  that  public  school  teachers 

« ''Treads  of  Seho<d  Costs,"  W.  Bandolph  Bar- 
gess,  1920. 


as  a  group  have  received  increases  of  45  per 
cent  since  1914-1915  and  55  per  cent,  since 
1912-1913,  and  these  peroentageB  do  not 
represent  the  full  fruit  of  the  recent  campaign 
for  larger  public  school  salaries. 

The  figures  of  this  report  are  in  terms  of 
average  weekly  salary  but  they  can  be  con- 
verted into  annual  figures  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  college  salaries.  This  has 
been  done  for  the  four  groups,  rural  and  city, 
men  and  women  teachers,  asBnming  a  school 
year  of  82  weeks  for  the  rural  and  38  weeks 
for  the  city  teachers.  In  Table  Y.  these 
average  annual  salaries  are  given  for  the 
years  191^1913  and  1919^-1920  together  with 
the  percentage  of  increase. 

TABLE  V 

Increase  in  the  Salary  of  PuhUo  Behool  Teadhen 
from  1913  to  1900 


City  men 

City  women . . 
Rural  men  . . . 
Rural  women . 


PerCcDt 
of  m- 


71 
89 
51 
36 


The  per  cent,  of  increase  in  salary  for  each 
of  these  groups  is  greater  than  for  any  grade 
of  college  teacher.  The  average  salary  of  city 
men  teachers  in  1919-1920  is  more  than  that 
of  the  average  assistant  professor  and  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  associate  professor.  City 
women  teachers  were  paid  during  the  last 
school  year  approximately  the  same  amount 
as  college  instructors. 

Fuller  information  concerning  the  increase 
in  college  salaries  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  is  to  be  desired,  but  these  figures  confinn 
the  general  impression  that  college  teachers 
have  suffered  more  than  most  groups  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  and  in  particular  they  in- 
dicate that  in  point  of  financial  reward  the 
profession  of  the  public  school  teacher  has 
reached  a  position  in  which  it  will  ccnnpete 
with  that  of  college  teaching. 

Ealph  G.  Hurldt 
Depabtmknt  op  Statistics, 
BussELL  Sags  Foundation 
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NEILSON  AND  THORNDIKE'S 

History  of  English  Literature 

A  school  book  that  is  a  literary  contribution. 

A  masterpiece  in  literary  composition  that  introduces 

young  students  to  literature. 

Seldom  is  it  possible  for  a  publisher  to  announce  a  book  of  such  prestige 
as  the  new  History  of  English  Literature  by  Professor  William  Allen  Neilson, 
formerly  of  Harvard  College,  now  President  of  Smith  College,  and  Professor 
Ashley  H.  Thomdike,  of  Columbia  University — ^two  men  recognized  as 
scholars  and  critics  of  distinction,  who  as  teachers  in  high  school  and  college, 
as  editors  of  texts  for  schools  and  as  instructors  of  high  school  teachers,  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  problems  of  teaching  English  Literature  to  high 
school  and  young  college  and  normal  school  students. 

NEILSON    AND    THORNDIKE'S 
HISTORY  OF  ENGUSH  LITERATURE 

Presents  literature  as  a  living  thing  through  the  great  personalities  that  have 
created  it;  through  the  various  literary  forms  that  have  developed  like  cycles 
in  the  life  of  the  art  of  writing;  through  an  observation  of  important  movements 
of  thought  and  progress  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  literary  production  of  each 
epoch  and  of  our  time. 

NEILSON    AND    THORNDIKE'S 
HISTORY  OF  ENGUSH  LITERATURE 

Provides  an  elementary  survey  of  the  vast  field  of  English  literature.  It  is 
selective  and  its  appeal  is  purposely  limited  to  young  people  or  those  young  in 
the  study  of  literature.  It  deals  with  great  writers  and  studies  important  periods; 
it  gives  small  space  to  literary  technicalities.  It  focuses  attention  on  the 
high  lights  and  makes  the  picture  vivid.  A  new  History  of  English  Literature 
by  two  master  educators,  who  are  also  distinguished  literary  critics,  the  book 
is  phenomenal.  Teachers  of  English  will  immediately  recognize  its  value  and 
the  progressive  school  will  lose  no  time  in  acquiring  it. 
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THE  REJUVENATION  OF  GEOGRAPHY^ 

If  one  enters  almost  any  elementary 
school  in  any  civilized  country,  he  finds 
geography  taught  there.  It  makes  little 
diflterence  whether  he  is  in  Japan  or  India, 
or  South  Africa,  or  any  European  or 
American  country,  he  finds  that  geography 
is  treated  as  cme  of  the  essential  branches 
of  education.  Why  is  this  particular 
study  so  universally  taught  t  The  answer 
is:  because  geographical  knowledge  is  a 
universal  need  among  enlightened  people. 

BliBMBNTABY   OEOOBAPHY   IN  THE   UNFFED 
STATES 

But  the  results  of  geography  teaching 
in  our  schools  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  reason  usually  assigned  is  the  lack  of 
sufficient  training  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  One  of  the  shortcomings  of  our 
training  schools  is  that  they  send  out 
teachers  supposedly  qualified  to  teach  this 
very  broad  subject  with  an  exceedingly 
narrow  preparation.  An  investigation  of 
geography  in  normal  schools  made  a  few 
years  ego  showed  that  many  of  these 
schools  give  a  part  of  their  graduates  no 
instruction  whatever  in  geography,  while 
others  give  them  only  a  brief  review  of 
the  grammar  school  course;  yet,  there  is 
no  subject  in  the  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum which  needs  such  breadth  of 
knowledge,  in  order  to  teach  it  effectively, 
as  does  geography.  The  students  who 
enter  normal  schools  and  universities  dis- 
play an  ignorance  of  ordinary  geography 
that  would  be  unbelievable  if  the  evidence 

1  Abridged  from  an  address  before  the  Missouri 
State  Teachers'  Association,  November,  1919. 


had  not  been  collected  in  scores  of  in- 
stances. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the  un- 
satisfactory results  of  geography  teaching 
in  the  grades  are  due  directly  to  the 
teacher's  own  lack  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge. It  is  indirectly  due  to  this,  how- 
ever. Her  own  knowledge  of  geography 
being  inadequate,  she  is  not  able  to  do  one 
of  the  most  necessary  things  in  geography 
teaching,  namely,  separate  the  essentials 
from  the  non-essentials.  Here  lies  one 
great  weakness  in  elementary  geography 
teaching.  Our  text-books  are  store-houses 
of  facts;  it  is  left  for  the  teachers,  often 
young  and  inexperienced,  to  decide  where 
the  emphasis  shall  be  laid,  what  facts  and 
principles  shall  be  stressed;  they  may  do 
their  best,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected effectively  to  separate  incidentals 
from  fundamentals.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  pupils  do  not  get  clear  notions  as 
to  what  is  important,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  leaving  school  they  have  forgotten 
alike  the  things  of  real  importance  and 
the  things  of  no  importance. 

GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  HIGH  QCHOOL 

A  decade  ago  physical  geography  was 
looked  upon  as  the  standard  first  year 
science  in  the  high  schools.  In  recent 
years  it  has  suffered  a  decline  along  with 
a  decline  in  other  sciences  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Physical  geography  has  not 
proved  a  wholly  satisfactory  first  year 
science,  and  this  is  one  reason  for  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  so-called  general  science. 
Most  of  the  friends  of  physical  geography 
will  admit  that  the  study  has  not  met  ex- 
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pectationa.  There  are  two  reasons  why  it 
has  not;  one  is  that  the  science  is  essen- 
tially an  outdoor  study  and  can  not  be 
effectively  taught  without  outdoor  work. 
The  vast  majority  of  teachers  to  whom 
the  study  has  been  assigned  have  not  been 
prepared  to  teach  the  subject  in  this  way. 
The  best  that  many  could  do  was  to  make 
it  a  text-book  study,  in  a  few  cases  intro- 
ducing map  exercises.  When  taught  only 
from  a  text-book,  physical  geography  loses 
half  its  educational  worth.  The  second 
reason  why  physical  geography  has  not 
met  expectations  is  that  it  was  dehuman- 
ized; it  gave  far  too  little  attention  to 
man  and  his  activities. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  notable 
increase  of  interest  in  commercial  branches, 
and  commercial  geography  is  now  taught 
in  the  majority  of  high  schools.  On  the 
whole,  commercial  geography  is  proving 
somewhat  more  satisfactory  than  is  phys- 
ical geography,  and  pupils  usually  like  it 
better.  It  seems  to  them  more  practical 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  more  interesting. 
Educators,  however,  have  been  skeptical 
of  commercial  geography,  because,  as  fre- 
quently taught,  it  appeals  mainly  to  the 
memory  and  calls  for  little  thinking  and 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  More- 
over the  earlier  text-books  (and  some  are 
still  in  use)  were  too  largely  catalogues 
of  statements  about  exports  and  imports, 
manufactures,  agricultural  products,  and 
statistical  matters  generally.  A  reform  in 
the  character  of  text-books  in  commercial 
or  economic  geography  is  going  on  and  the 
study  is  rising  in  favor.  This  gives  rise  to 
the  question— What  kind  of  geography  is 
most  desirable  in  the  high-school. 

THE  KIND  OP  GEOGRAPHY  MOST  DESIRABLiE  IN 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Of  the  sixteen  units  which  make  up  the 
four  years  of  the  high-school  course,  geog- 


raphy is  entitled  on  its  own  merits  to  at 
least  one  unit;  that  is,  one  year  of  study. 
There  are  three  sciences  that  diould  be  in- 
cluded in  every  general  high-school  course. 
They  are  biology,  physics,  and  geography. 
We  may  grant  seven  of  the  sixteen  units 
to  language,  English  and  foreign;  two  or 
three  units  to  mathematics;  two  or  three 
units  to  history  and  civics;  and  two  or 
three  units  to  the  science  group.  I  name 
biology  because  no  pupil  should  go  out  of 
the  high  school  who  is  largely  ignorant  of 
the  world  of  life  about  him  and  of  his 
own  physiology  and  anatomy.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  defend  any  institution  which 
gave  its  diploma  to  a  boy  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  physics  which  operate 
around  him  every  moment  of  his  life,  and 
about  which  he  wants  to  know.  Of  course, 
if  it  is  known  that  a  high-school  graduate 
is  going  to  college  or  to  a  university  and 
will  there  take  these  sciences,  thai  my  con- 
tention does  not  hold.  The  point  I  wish 
to  urge  is  that  the  school  has  not  done  its 
duty  in  preparing  a  student  for  life  if  it 
leaves  him  ignorant  of  these  two  great 
sciences,  biology  and  physics. 

It  is  equally  demonstnable  that  the 
school  has  not  done  its  duty  if  a  student 
graduates  from  it  notably  ignorant  of 
geography.  The  essentials  of  physical 
geography  can  be  covered  in  one  third  of 
a  year  in  the  high  school,  but  there  is  a 
kind  of  geography  no  less  valuable  and 
possibly  more  valuable  than  physical  geog- 
raphy ;  it  is  often  called  human  geography. 
It  is  this  phase  of  the  subject  which  most 
commends  itself  to  people  generally. 

Students  who  are  leaving  our  schools 
are  seriously  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the 
political  and  economic  geography  of  the 
countries  of  the  world.  They  are  un- 
believably ignorant  of  locational  geog- 
raphy. When  a  person  reads  the  papers 
and  the  current  magazines  he   reads  of 
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many  places,  eonntriea,  and  other  geo- 
graphic features  whose  location  he  ought, 
as  an  intelligent  citizen,  to  be  reasonably 
familiar  with.  I  am  not  defending  the 
teaching  of  long  lists  of  obscure  places. 
The  number  of  places  to  be  located  may  be 
reduced  far  below  that  given  in  most  of 
our  text-books;  but  having  determined  the 
minimum  essentials  in  locational  geog- 
raphy, we  should  insist  that  those  places 
be  reviewed  (always  frcmi  maps)  until 
they  become  fixed  in  the  mind. 

THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   MAP  STUDIES 

The  most  useful  part  of  elementary 
geography  is  that  obtained  from  the  map 
studies.  The  information  which  the  map 
conveys  is  the  knowledge  which  is  the  most 
in  demand  by  the  reading  public.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  secondary  and  higher 
education,  rational  geography — ^that  is,  a 
study  of  causes  and  consequences — ^is  thor- 
oughly desirable;  but  every  educated  man 
and  woman  needs  a  knowledge  of  the  map 
of  the  world,  of  the  United  States,  of 
Europe,  and  in  diminishing  degree,  of  the 
other  continents.  High-school  geography 
should  include  a  large  amount  of  work 
with  maps,  the  sketching  of  maps  and  the 
making  of  maps,  to  the  end  that  clear  map 
pictures  may  become  a  permanent  posses- 
sion of  the  student ;  and  whenever  he  reads 
or  hears  the  word  Peking,  or  London,  or 
Antwerp,  or  Constantinople,  he  sees  those 
places  in  their  proper  positions  on  the  map. 

A  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OP  OTHER  NATIONS 
AND  PEOPLES  NEEDED 

My  further  plea  is  for  the  kind  of 
geography  which  makes  the  pupil  intelli- 
gent about  the  peoples  and  countries  of 
the  world,  particularly  those  peoples  and 
countrito  that  are  influential  in  the  world. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  needs  of  educated 
people,  people  who  have  had  more  than  an 


elementary  schooling,  the  people  who  are 
destined  to  be,  in  a  small  way  or  large 
way,  leaders  of  thought  and  molders  of 
opinion  in  the  communities  where  they 
live.  It  is  a  shame  for  Americans,  with 
their  splendid  public-school  i^stems,  to  be 
sending  out  high-school  students  with  such 
ignorance  of  l^e  geography  of  the  world 
as  our  graduates  are  handicapped  with. 
This  is  not  meant  to  be  scolding  or  fault 
finding;  it  iB  plain  statement  of  fact;  it  is 
the  conviction  of  teachers  everywhere  that 
one  of  the  weak  links  in  the  education  of 
American  children  is  their  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  other  countries  of  the  world, 
and  even  of  their  own  country. 

OOIiLEGE  students'  laNORANGB  OF 
GBOORAPHT 

It  is  my  e3q)erience  that  not  one  college 
student  in  ten  can  correctly  write  in  the 
names  of  the  states  of  his  own  country 
when  given  an  unlettered  outline  map  of 
the  United  States  showing  the  state  boun- 
daries. Many  students,  surprisingly  many 
students,  make  such  mistakes '  as  calling 
Pennsylvania  a  part  of  New  England,  or 
placing  Cincinnati  on  Lake  Erie,  or  con- 
sidering that  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  capital 
of  Brazil,  or  understanding  that  Berlin  is 
on  the  Rhine.  In  an  examination  given 
some  time  ago,  I  asked,  among  other 
things,  ''What  is  your  estimate  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  f 
The  answers  varied  all  the  way  from  210 
to  19,000  miles.  Another  question  asked 
these  students  to  give  their  estimate  of 
the  area  of  Japan.  The  answers  varied 
from  500  square  miles  to  40,000,000  square 
mile&  When  naked  to  estimate  the  area  of 
their  own  country,  their  answers  varied 
from  15,000  square  miles  to  110,000,000 
square  miles.  It  is  not  expected  or 
desirable  that  students  should  memorize 
the  areas  of  states  or  countries,  but  it  is 
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expected  that  pupils  who  apend  twelve 
years  in  school  will  know  a  few  such  areas 
at  least  approximately  and  thus  have  a 
basis  of  general  intelligence  about  such 
matters.  If  their  estimates  were  too  small 
by  fifty  per  cent.,  or  too  large  by  one  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  per  cent,  they  could 
be  excused;  but  when  college  students 
estimate  the  area  of  their  own  country  at 
one  hundred  million  square  miles,  which  is 
more  than  the  entire  land  area  of  the 
earth,  the  evidence  is  that  their  geograph- 
ical information  is  too  inaccurate  to  be  of 
much  value.  We  would  not  tolerate  such 
ignorance  of  English  literature  or  of  his- 
tory. A  student  who  believed  that  Shake- 
spear  was  a  Frenchman,  Napoleon  a  Greek, 
or  Luther  an  Englishman,  would  be  ridi- 
culed; yet  students  make  worse  "mistakes 
than  these  in  the  field  of  geography  and 
no  one  is  surprised.  Why  t  Because  every- 
body knows  that  such  ignorance  is  wide- 
spread. It  is  tolerated  because  it  is 
common. 

OEOQBAPHY  FOR  BREADTH  OF  MIND 

My  plea  is  for  geography  which  makes 
pupils  familiar  with  the  location  and  ap- 
proximate size,  the  resources,  the  great  in- 
dustries, the  large  cities  and  the  dominant 
activities  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world.  The  students  who  come  out  of  our 
high  schools  ought  to  be  reasonably  intelli- 
gent about  Japan,  China,  South  America, 
and  Europe.  They  ought  to  know  to  what 
extent  the  racial  qualities,  the  geographical 
position,  the  form  of  government,  and  the 
endowments  of  these  nations  make  them 
strong  or  weak.  They  ought  to  have  an 
intelligent  interest  in  these  countries,  for 
we  must  live  with  them,  and  trade  with 
them,  and  come  in  touch  with  them  in 
peace  and  perhaps  in  war.  One  of  Ger- 
many's colossal  blunders  was  that  she  was 
BO  engrossed  in  admiring  her  own  kultur 


that  she  failed  to  understand  other  na- 
tions. Had  (Germany  admired  herself  leas 
and  studied  other  countries  more,  she 
would  not  ha/ve  pursued  a  course  that 
turned  the  whole  world  against  her.  To- 
day Germany  lies  a  wreck  of  her  former 
self,  and  one  reason  for  it  is  that  she  was 
sublimely  ignorant  of  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  other  nations;  and  Americans 
are  not  entirely  free  from  this  danger. 
Truly,  high-school  geography  can  not  give 
pupils  that  full  and  mature  knowledge  of 
foreign  countries  and  of  their  own  country 
which  enables  them  to  understand  fully 
the  national  life  of  foreign  peoples  and 
of  their  own  people;  but  the  high-school 
course  can  provide  geographic  instruction 
to  the  extent  that  pupils  shall  have  a  safe 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  farther 
knowledge  as  the  years  pass.  We  want 
American  youth  to  be  as  well  educated 
and  as  well  trained  as  any  youth  in  the 
world.  We  are  spending  more  than  twice 
as  much  per  capita  on  education  as  any 
other  nation.  Our  federal  government  and 
our  states  are  willing  to  devote  any  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  the  education  of  our 
youth,  and  we  want  that  education  to  be 
the  best  that  skill,  and  money,  and  sound 
thinking  can  give.  We  want  it  to  func- 
tion in  the  later  life  of  the  student;  we 
want  it  to  aid  in  making  him  an  intelli- 
gent, broad-viewed  citizen;  we  want  him 
to  appreciate,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  rela- 
tions between  his  own  country  and  the 
various  foreign  countries;  the  degree  of 
our  dependence  upon  them  and  of  tiidr 
dependence  upon  us;  we  want  him  to  have 
the  geographical  knowledge  which  gives  a 
background  for  judging  of  our  foreign 
policies  and  for  intelligently  assisting  in 
shaping  those  policies. 

THE  WAR  HAS  REJUVENATED  OEOGBAPHT 

During  the   war,   a  professor   of  eco- 
nomics in  a  sister  university  remarked  to 
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me  "This  war  has  brought  geography  into 
its  own/'  He  said  it  in  the  office  of  the 
War  Trade  Board  in  Washington,  where 
geographers  were  much  in  demand.  The 
War  Trade  Board,  the  War  Industries 
Board,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Division 
of  Military  Intelligence,  were  all  compet- 
ing for  certain  types  of  trained  men,  among 
them  men  trained  in  ecoijomic  geography. 
Nearly  every  well-trained  geographer  in 
this  country  was  sought  by  government 
departments  in  Washington.  Our  univer- 
sities were  depleted  of  their  geography 
stafFs  because  of  the  insistent  demands  from 
Washington  for  trained  geographers. 

THE  country's  NEED  OP  GBOGBAPHBES* 

1  have  never  known  so  much  interest  in 
geographical  matters  on  the  part  of  lead- 
ers of  thought  in  this  country  as  there  has 
been  since  1914.  All  realize  that  America 
is  destined  to  take  a  very  large  part  in 
international  affairs;  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
are  rapidly  rising  to  a  position  of  leader- 
ship. Our  foreign  trade  has  been  expand- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  shall  have 
one  of  the  largest  merchant  fleets  in  the 
world.  We  already  have  the  greatest 
ship-building  yards.  Even  before  the  war 
we  manufactured  more  than  Germany  and 
England  combined.  Our  national  wealth 
is  greater  than  that  of  England  and 
France  combined.  This  is  not  said  boast* 
fully,  it  is  said  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
to  whom  much  has  been  given,  of  him 
much  will  be  required.  Whether  we 
choose  or  not,  America  will  be  compelled 
to  take  a  place  among  the  nations  that 
dominate  the  world.  Economic  depend- 
ence of  other  nations  upon  us  has  been 
vastly  increased  by  this  war.  Because  the 
American  nation  is  destined  to  be  a  leader 

2  See  School  and  Sooistt,  VoL  IZ.,  pp.  223- 
228,  February  22,  1919,  for  article  on  "The  Coun- 
try's Call  for  Geographers,"  by  B.  H.  Whitbeck. 


among  nations,  I  am  pleading  for  a  broad 
education  which  shall  fit  our  youth  to 
grapple  intelligently  with  the  foreign 
problems  and  domestic  problems  which 
will  face  us;  and  one  of  the  elements  in 
that  training  must  be  a  knowledge  of 
geography  in  its  best  and  broadest  sense. 

GEOGRAPHY    IN    THE    UNIVERSITIES 

The  universities  are  doing  their  part 
more  and  more  satisfactorily.  It  may  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  know  that  there 
are  universities  in  this  country  that  each 
year  enroll  from  a  thousand  to  two  thou- 
sand students  in  geography  courses,  that 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  oflfer  from  twenty  to 
forty  diflferent  courses  in  geography.*  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  staff  of 
nine  in  its  faculty  who  teach  nothing  but 
geography.  The  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  its  economic  geography  and  re- 
lated courses,  enrolls  more  than  two  thou- 
sand students,  and  there  are  many  univer- 
sities that  count  their  students  in  geog- 
raphy by  the  hundreds.  Looking  across 
to  Europe,  we  find  that  virtually  every 
important  university  in  every  country  of 
Europe  has  its  chair  of  geography. 
France  has  more  than  fifty  instructors  and 
professors  of  geography  in  its  universities. 
Every  one  of  the  twenty-six  universities 
in  Germany  has  a  chair  of  geography,  and 
some  of  them  several.  Austria,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal, 
all  have  chairs  of  geography  in  their  lead- 
ing universities.  Oxford  has  a  school  of 
geography.  The  study  has  been  late  in 
rising  to  university  rank  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  has  risen,  and  is  having  rapid 
growth.    However,  only  a  few  students  out 

8  See  Journal  of  Geography,  Vol.  18,  pp.  18J>- 
141,  April,  1919,  "Qeography  in  American  and 
European  Univerfidties, "  by  R.  H.  Whitbeck. 
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of  our  whole  population  ever  reach  the 
university.  We  must  look  to  the  high 
schools  to  do  a  lai^er  amount  of  this  train- 
ing than  the  universities  can  do.  The  war 
has  brought  home  to  us  that  training  for 
citizenship  requires,  among  other  things,  a 
study  of  world  geography,  a  more  in- 
tensive, a  more  thorough-going,  a  more 
sane  course  in  geography.  It  is  for  this 
that  I  am  pleading.  It  is  for  this  that 
scores  of  others  who  are  interested  in 
geography  would  plead ;  and  so  reasonable 
is  our  plea  that  I  am  confident  the  school 
men  of  the  country  will  listen. 

R.  H.  Whttbeck 
Univxbsitt  of  Wisconsin 


COLLEGE  PREPARATION  IN  THE  COM- 
BINATION HIGH  SCHOOL 

Clarence  D.  Eingslet  has  defined  edu- 
cational guidance  as  ''the  assistance  which 
the  school  should  give  the  pupil  in  choos- 
ing educational  opportunities  wisely,  in- 
cluding the  choice  of  electives  within  the 
high  school,  the  decision  as  to  attendance 
upon  a  higher  educational  institution,  and 
the  selection  of  a  particular  institution." 
In  recent  years  the  keen  interest  in  voca- 
tional guidance  and  the  development  of 
all  sorts  of  agencies  within  and  without  the 
school  to  assist  pupils  in  the  proper  choice 
of  vocations,  has  somewhat  obscured  the 
interest  in  the  matter  of  educational  guid- 
ance, especially  in  connection  with  the 
choice  of  electives  with  a  view  to  entering 
higher  educational  institutions. 

The  old  problem  of  college  preparation 
was  a  simple  one.  The  high  school  was  in 
the  main  a  college  preparatory  school,  and 
was  largely  attended  by  students  who  had 
further  education  in  mind.  Since  the  high 
school  has  become  more  and  more  the  school 
for  the  community  needs  rather  than  a  col- 
lege preparatory  school,  the  problem  has 


changed  and  the  emphasis  has  shifted  from 
the  matter  of  preparation  for  college  to 
preparation  for  life — ^from  educational 
guidance  to  vocational  guidance.  It  is  per- 
fectly proper  that  this  should  be  so,  and 
yet  if  the  public  school  is  to  serve  democ- 
racy in  all  its  aspects,  the  student  who  de- 
sires college  preparation  in  the  public  high 
school  has  as  just  a  demand  upon  oar  at- 
tention as  the  one  who  is  going  into  the 
shop  or  the  factory. 

In  the  older  academic  high  schools  edu- 
cational guidance  could  usually  be  boiled 
down  to  a  few  generalizations.  Gk>ing  to 
college  f  Latin  for  all  girls  and  for  most 
boys,  the  prescribed  mathematics  and  Eng- 
lish, and  enough  history,  modem  language, 
and  science  to  make  up  the  necessary  fifteen 
points.  The  curriculum  of  the  high  school, 
moulded  largely  by  the  colleges,  did  not 
include  many  subjects  outside  of  the  ac- 
cepted units,  so  that  a  student  entering  Uie 
academic  course  was  fairly  sure  to  be  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

The  great  combination  high  schools  of 
recent  development  offer  an  entirely  new 
problem  in  educational  guidance,  and  an 
increasingly  difficult  one.  The  school  is 
now  setting  out  before  its  students  an  elab- 
orate k  la  carte  instead  of  the  restricted 
table  d'hote  of  former  days,  and,  childlike, 
the  pupils  unless  they  have  some  very  defi- 
nite advice  will  eat  off  the  tops  of  every- 
thing. 

The  very  wealth  of  electives  now  offered 
to  the  student  entering  high  school  makes 
educational  guidance  imperative,  especially 
if  the  high  school,  in  addition  to  giving 
four  years  of  training  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  community  is  also  intending  to  offer, 
as  before,  the  possibility  of  preparing  for 
college  at  the  public  expense.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  high  school 
should  make  no  effort  to  do  this — ^that  it 
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should  be  a  law  nnta  itself,  and  that  the 
effort  to  prepare  for  college  in  the  past  has 
meant  a  domination  of  the  high  school  by 
the  college  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
former.  That  is  partly  true,  but  certainly 
•few  would  hold  that  the  opportunities  for 
higher  education  should  be  withheld  from 
all  except  those  who  can  afford  to  train  in 
private  preparatory  schools. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  then 
seem  to  be  simple.  The  combination  high 
school  should  have  in  addition  to  its  man- 
ual training  course,  its  commercial  course, 
its  course  in  household  arts,  etc.,  an  aca- 
demic course  which  definitely  prepares  for 
college.  To  this  simple  solution  there  are 
two  objections.  (1)  It  breaks  down  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  combination  high 
school,  {.  e.,  to  bring  together  all  classes  of 
pupils,  and  to  avoid  too  early  a  differentia- 
tion among  them.  (2)  It  assumes  that  all 
pupils  who  enter  high  school  know  at  the 
time  of  entering  whether  or  not  they  plan 
to  go  to  college.  Not  only  is  this  not  true, 
but  if  the  high  school  is  to  fulfill  its  whole 
purpose,  a  part  of  its  business  should  be 
to  inform  pupils  of  the  possibilities  of 
further  education,  and  to  inspire  interest 
in  a  continuation  of  it.  Individual  teach- 
ers have  done  this  by  precept  and  example 
from  time  immemorial,  but  it  should  be  a 
regular  part  of  the  school's  responsibilities. 
The  inspiring  of  interest  in  further  educa- 
tion should  be  supplemented  by  making 
available  to  pupils  all  sorts  of  information 
about  colleges  and  college  entrance  require- 
ments. This  educational  guidance  should 
,eome  early  in  the  course  and  should  be  uni- 
versally given.  Without  such  guidance,  we 
meet  over  and  over  again  in  the  last  year 
of  high  school  with  the  situation  of  the  boy 
or  girl  who  finds  that  he  has  the  opportunity 
of  going  to  college,  and  who  merely  from 
lack  of  forethought  or  of  proper  guidance  is 


totally  unprepared.  There  will  always  be 
some  such  cases,  especially  when  the  de- 
cision to  go  to  college  comes  late  and  unex- 
pectedly, but  the  number  of  these  cases  can 
be  diminished  by  holding  before  the  enter- 
ing pupils  the  various  possibilities  for 
further  education  which  they  should  keep 
in  mind  when  planning  their  courses.  For 
it  is  not  merely  the  student  who  suddenly 
decides  to  go  to  college  who  now  finds  that 
his  four  years  of  high  school  is  no  longer 
the  open  sesame  to  the  college  door.  On  the 
contrary  bojrs  or  girls  who  enter  high  school 
fully  imbued  with  the  idea  of  a  college 
course  in  engineering  or  household  science 
often  make  the  natural  mistake  of  electing 
subjects  in  the  lines  in  which  they  are  espe- 
cially interested,  only  to  find  at  gradua- 
tion that  the  colleges  which  they  desire  to 
enter  will  not  credit  the  vocational  units — 
or  will  credit  only  a  limited  number  of 
them. 

That  is  perhaps  the  most  common  error 
now  made  by  pupils  who  wish  to  go  on  with 
their  education  after  high  school.  They 
now  find  an  opportunity  in  high  school  to 
begin  specialization  in  their  favorite  sub- 
jects, and  are  dismayed  to  discover  when 
they  are  ready  to  enter  college  that  those  in- 
stitutions prefer  a  more  general  academic 
foundation  in  high  school  with  a  view  to 
building  upon  that  foundation  the  applied 
subjects  of  a  special  nature. 
,  The  colleges  themselves  have  done  much 
in  an  effort  to  meet  these  conditions. 
Among  the  steps  taken  by  the  colleges  to 
bridge  the  gap  may  be  mentioned  the 
growth  of  flexibility  in  prescribed  subjects, 
the  granting  of  certificate  privileges,  the  ac- 
crediting of  secondary  schools,  the  institu- 
tion of  comprehensive  examinations  and 
the  introduction,  in  a  few  cases,  of  psycho- 
logical tests. 

There  are  those  who  would  put  all  the 
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her  own  clothes.'*  But  the  resentment  is 
keen  when  Mary  finds  that  sewing  is  not  in 
the  good  graces  of  Bryn  Mawr  or  Wellesley, 
and  that  four  years  of  it  do  not  help  much 
in  accumulating  the  necessary  15  points 
for  entrance.  Just  how  to  give  this  infor- 
mation so  that  one  does  not  unwisely 
frighten  oflP  students  from  the  new  indus- 
trial subjects,  which  have  a  cultural  as  well 
as  a  practical  value,  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  leave  the  student  in  igno- 
rance of  what  it  may  mean  to  her  in  prepa- 
ration for  continuing  her  education  is  not 
an  easy  problem,  but  its  solution  is  not  to 
be  made  by  throwing  all  of  the  responsibil- 
ity upon  either  the  student  or  the  college. 
The  high  school  must  do  what  it  can  to 
guide  its  students  to  choose  wisely  from 
the  abundance  which  it  now  places  before 
them. 

Embjy  F.  Sleman 
Central  High  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THB  SOUTHERN  ILLITERATES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ARBfV 

"Yes,  Lieutenant,  I'm  goin'  back  to  my 
little  farm  in  South  Carolina.  Thank  you 
for  all  them  readin'  and  figurin'  lessons. 
I  come  in  the  army  a  buck  private  and  you 
see  I'm  leavin'  the  same  way.  I  guess  the 
reason  was  I  didn't  know  how  to  read  and 
write.  When  I  get  home  I'^  goin'  to  tell 
them  that  we  folks  needs  schools," 

Joe  Sims  was  saying  goodby  to  the  edu- 
cational officer  in  the  hospital  where  he  had 
been  for  several  months.  While  lying  in 
bed  recovering  from  his  wounds  he  had 
been  taught  the  three  B's.  But  how  dif- 
ferent he  was  from  the  thousands  of  Joe 
Simses  that  entered  the  army. 

The  present  writer  was  for  some  time 
stationed  in  a  large  southern  camp. 
Every  month  there  arrived  there  thousands 


of  men  drafted  for  the  most  part  frooi  the 
southern  states,  with  now  and  then  a  quota 
from  the  North.  Batches  of  about  one 
hundred  men  would  be  lined  up  and  an 
examiner  would  say  that  he  wanted  all 
those  who  could  not  read  a  newspaper  or 
write  a  letter  home  to  step  off  to  the  right 
Often  there  were  more  who  moved  than 
those  who  remained.  When  these  men  were 
questioned  individually  it  was  found  that 
there  were  few  if  any  fordgners.  For  the 
most  part  they  came  from  the  farms,  the 
lumber  camps  and  the  factories.  Out  of 
140,000  white  soldiers  who  were  tested  at 
this  camp,  32  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read 
or  write  the  English  language.  With  Hie 
negro  draftees  the  per  cent,  was  even 
higher — 79  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read 
or  write  the  language  they  spoke. 

(Note:  According  to  statistics  lately 
given  out  by  the  general  staff,  21  per  cent 
of  the  total  ntimber  of  white  men  in  tiie 
army  and  51  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  were 
illiterate.) 

With  the  soldiers  from  the  northern 
states  it  was  somewhat  different.  The  num- 
ber of  illiterates  varied  from  5  to  25  per 
cent,  depending  on  the  locality  from  which 
they  came.  Although  even  amon^  these 
men  there  was  a  good  niunber  who  eonld 
not  read  or  write  the  language  of  their  na- 
tive country,  the  illiterates  for  tiie  most 
part  were  foreigners  and,  indeed,  to  a  sur- 
prising extent,  those  foreigners  who  were 
illiiterate  in  their  own  language. 

To  see  such  a  large  number  of  native- 
born  Americans  unacquainted  with  the 
written  speech  of  their  country  naturally 
prompted  the  question  as  to  how  Uiese  peo- 
ple got  along  in  this  complex  socie^  of 
ours  so  dependenit  on  written  information. 
On  closer  investigation  of  the  illiterate  in 
his  socdal  and  economic  environment  it  was 
discovered  that  he  did  not  get  along  so 
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well  and  that  he  was  handicapped  on  all 
sides.  Walled-in  by  his  illiteracy  he  was 
impervious  to  change.  He  could  not  learn 
of  opportunifties  in  other  localities,  his  ig- 
norance rooted  him  to  hds  own  little  com- 
munity. 

For  the  most  part  the  illiterate  in  the 
South  came  from  the  farm  and  the  factory. 
The  farms  were  small  and  generally  rented 
on  shares.  The  products  were  mostly  pigs, 
com  and  cotton.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
the  landlord  divided  the  product  and  often 
as  not  sold  it  for  them.  If  these  untutored 
folk  were  cheated  it  was  difScult  for  them 
to  know  it.  However,  if  a  store-keeper  or 
buyer  were  discovered  to  be  dishonest  he 
stood  to  lose  the  trade  of  all.  Nowhere  was 
it  more  true  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy 
than  among  these  simple  people  of  the 
South.  With  the  mill  workers  the  situa- 
tion was  not  much  different,  for  the  fac- 
tories are  not  located  in  large  cities,  as  so 
many  of  them  are  in  the  North.  The  com- 
munity was  small  and  custom  regulated  the 
important  transactions.  Although  not  able^ 
perhaps,  to  calculate  how  much  they 
should  receive  for  mx  days'  work  of  10 
hours  each  at  27  cents  an  hour,  they  either 
trusted  the  paymaster  or  went  to  some 
particular  friend  who  could  figure  it  out 
for  them.  Neither  the  farmers  nor  the 
factory  workers  moved  about  and  since 
families  did  not  separate,  letters  were  few 
and  unnecessary.  Remembering  their 
simple  and  stationary  life  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  should  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  *'book  lamin,"  as  they  called  it.  In- 
deed, when  schools  were  placed  among 
them  they  showed  a  lack  of  interest  or 
often  resisted  them. 

To  these  walled-in  people,  to  these  people 
denied  progress  by  their  own  ignorance, 
eame  the  draft  board  and  raked  out  their 
best  men.    These  dependent  farmers  and 


machine-like  factory  workers  soon  found 
themselves  in  a  very  complex  situation 
where  every  one  was  required  to  change 
rapidly  his  mode  of  life  and  thought  to  the 
purpose  that  he  might  become  an  efBcient 
soldier,  alert  and  knowing,  in  a  battle 
against  the  latest  devices  of  science.  These 
ill-clad  '*  contemporary  ancestors,"  as 
some  one  has  called  them,  were  put  into  a 
soldier's  uniform  and  mixed  with  the  men 
who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. With  him  was  the  college  graduate, 
the  business  man,  the  clerk,  the  Northerner, 
the  Westerner,  the  man  of  different  Reli- 
gion, the  city  tough,  and  in  fact  every  type 
that  is  to  be  found  in  our  society.  From  a 
quiet,  simple,  routinized  and  isolated  life 
these  illiterates  were  thrust  into  the  v^ry 
vortex  of  modem  civilization. 

On  innumerable  occasions  he  was  asked 
to  sign  his  name  or  to  read  this  or  that 
order.  When  he  confessed  that  he  could 
not  there  would  appear  on  the  faces  of  the 
'^ non-coms"  or  assembled  soldiers  a  pecu- 
liar look  of  superiority  or  disgust.  He 
found  himself  denied  transfer  to  other  or- 
ganizations because  in  most  branches  of  the 
service  the  soldier  had  to  read  and  write. 
Instead  of  being  promoted  he  most  often 
found  himself  in  the  kitchen,  on  a  fatigue 
detail  or  in  a  labor  battalion.  Wherever 
he  was  he  found  that  the  fellows  who  could 
read  and  write  got  ahead  of  him.  If  he  had 
one  belief  stronger  than  another  it  was  that 
he  was  superior  to  the  negro,  and  yet  it  was 
painfully  evident  that  the  army  was  put- 
ting him  at  the  same  kind  of  work  to  which 
it  was  assigning  the  ignorant  negro.  This 
apparent  similarity  was  galling  to  his 
pride. 

But  the  disadvantages  of  the  illiterate 
did  not  end  here.  In  their  associations 
with  other  soldiers  they  were  not  infre- 
quently poked  fun  at.    Their  squad  mates 
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mi^ht  be  talking  about  the  latest  yictory  or 
sensation  in  the  newspaper  but  the  illiter- 
ate could  only  ask  questions  and  get  his  in- 
formation second-handed.  Before  he  came 
in  the  anny  there  was  no  occasion  to  write 
a  letter,  but  now  he  wanted  to  tell  his 
father  or  mother  where  he  was,  and  how  he 
was  getting  along.  It  became  more  and 
more  painful  to  ask  some  one  to  write  these 
letters  for  him.  As  his  company  moved 
about  he  naturally  had  a  curiosity  to  see 
the  country,  but  not  being  able  to  read 
signs  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  lost,  or 
in  an  embarrassing  situation  to  find  him- 
self where  a  sign  had  foibidden  him. 
i  If  the  illiterate  was  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  the  army,  if  he  was  the  butt  of 
many  jokes  and  sly  references,  if  he  was 
denied  advancement,  if  he  was  socially 
coerced  at  every  turn,  he  was  on  the  other 
hand  not  denied  an  opportunity  to  study 
his  own  language  if  he  wished.  In  most 
camps  there  was  a  large  and  thoroughly 
organized  teaching  staff.  At  first  they  re- 
sisted the  good  offices  of  the  teacher,  and 
in  doing  this  they  were  only  carrying  over 
their  former  resistance  to  *'larnin"  as  rep- 
resented to  them  by  the  outsider  who  came 
and  tried  to  send  them  to  school.  In  my 
company  there  were  several  illiterates  who 
would  do  the  most  menial  kind  of  work 
rather  than  go  to  school.  But  the  constant 
pressure  of  ridicule  and  social  coercion 
finally  changed  their  minds  and  they  asked 
to  be  sent  to  school.  It  came  to  be  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  illiterates  marching 
to  school  by  the  battalion,  and  where  they 
wer6  wont  to  carry  a  gun  they  were  now 
carrying  a  book. 

Many  of  these  soldiers  got  to  Prance  in 
one  capacity  or  another,  and  found  them- 
selves wounded  or  sick  in  bed.  To  them 
sponer  or  later  came  the  blue-bonneted  re- 
construction aide,  and  almost  without  ex- 


ception they  asked  to  be  taught  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  More  men  were 
enrolled  in  these  classes  than  in  any  other, 
and  many  is  the  man  who  left  his  hospital 
bed  having  at  once  acquired  a  healed  body 
and  a  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue.  Of 
all  the  soldiers  who  gained  something  from 
their  army  experience,  the  illiterate  learned 
most,  for  he  was  under  more  compulsion 
and  there  was  more  that  he  could  learn. 

These  untutored,  isolated  Americans  not 
only  lacked  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
but  they  were  ignorant  of  present-day  civ- 
ilization. The  printed  page  is  the  means 
by  which  the  citizen  learns  of  the  habits 
and  thoughts  of  his  neighbor  and  the  man 
who  does  not  read  can  not  help  but  be  a 
man  apart.  The  draft  plucked  these  men 
out  of  their  isolation  and  confronted  them 
with  a  complex  situation,  a  motley  arrange- 
ment of  ideas  and  habits,  and  they  were 
coerced  into  changing  their  ways.  By 
teaching  them  to  read  they  were  given  a 
means  of  further  enlightenment  and  prog- 
ress. The  ever  changing  environment  of 
the  army  gave  them  ideas  and  interests 
which  they  can  not  suppress  when  they  go 
home.  Indeed  when  they  entered  the  army 
most  of  them  did  not  know  even  the  lai^r 
nations  that  were  at  war.  Now  they  not 
only  know  them  but  have  even  been  to  some 
of  these  countries.  They  know  more  about 
things  in  general  and  their  acquired  inter- 
ests will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  further  read- 
ing. 

When  Joe  Sims  went  home,  as  did  thou- 
sands of  his  brothers  who  had  also  learned 
to  read,  he  carried  with  him  a  decided  social 
prestige — ^he  had  been  in  the  army  and  he 
had  served  his  country.  When  he  says, 
''We  folks  needs  schools,"  his  words  wiH 
carry  weight.  He  knows  the  disadvantages 
of  illiteracy  and  instead  of  offering  a  pas- 
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sive  resistance  to  education  as  he  did  once 
he  will  now  be  its  advocate. 

The  war  broke  numerous  walls  of  isola- 
tion, it  put  the  city  man  with  the  farmer, 
the  rich  with  the  poor,  the  Northerner  with 
the  Southerner,  the  foreigner  with  the  na- 
tive born  and  the  illiterate  with  the  edu- 
cated. The  untutored  not  only  lost  his  in- 
sularity but  he  learned  the  use  and  value 
of  the  written  word.  As  one  who  served 
first  as  a  sorter  of  men  before  they  were 
placed  in  organizations,  then  as  a  sergeant 
and  company  ofiScer,  and  finally  as  educa- 
tional ofllcer,  I  believe  the  army  consciously 
and  to  a  large  extent,  perhaps,  unknow- 
ingly, has  done  much  to  solve  the  problem 
of  illiteracy.  Harry  WEMBRmoB, 

Formerly  Morale  Officer,  U.  8.  Army 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

ADMISSION  TO  THB  UNIVBRSITY  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Two  changes  in  determining  the  fitness  of 
students  entering  the  freshman  class  of  the 
university  were  recently  announced  by  Acting 
Provost  Josiah  H.  Penniman,  to  go  into  eflFect 
next  fall.  The  records  of  all  approved  schools 
will  be  carefully  kept  and  the  classification  of 
each  school  determined  not  only  by  the  work 
that  its  graduates  have  done  prior  to  entering 
the  university,  but  by  the  record  they  make 
while  at  Pennsylvania.  The  second  change 
involves  the  privilege  of  intelligence  exami- 
nations to  test  the  availability  of  students 
graduating  from  a  first-class  school,  but  whose 
rank  may  not  be  high  enough  to  secure  a 
certificate.  Th^  may  secure  admission  either 
by  comprehensive  examinations  in  four  sub- 
jects, one  of  which  must  be  English,  the 
others  optional  with  the  applicant;  or  they 
may  elect  to  take  an  examination  in  their 
ability  to  use  the  English  language,  this  is 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  general  intelligence 
test  to  determine  the  applicant's  mental 
power  and  alertness,  reducing  to  the  lowest 
possible  minimum  mere  memory  ability.    Br. 


George  G.  Chambers^  director  of  admissions, 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  changes  as 
follows : 

The  faculties  of  the  ooHege,  Towne  Seientifie 
Schooly  the  Wharton  School  and  the  school  of  edu- 
cation have  authorized  these  changes  in  the  en- 
trance requirements.  Thej  have  in  view  the  im- 
provement of  the  qualitj  of  the  entering  classes 
and  are  so  planned  as  not  to  disturb  the  work  of 
the  schools.  We  believe  that  this  plan  will  stimu- 
late both  the  students  and  the  teachers  to  better 
work.  On  the  one  hand  it  will  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  teachers  and  iM;udents  if  the  classifi- 
cation of  a  school  can  be  permanentlj  raised,  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  wiU  enable  the  university  to 
judge  the  capacity  of  applicants  from  these  schools 
with  more  certainty. 

Extension  of  the  privilege  of  taking  the  General 
IntelHgence  Test  for  those  students  whose  grades 
were  not  high  enough  for  them  to  be  certified  is 
based  on  the  results  of  these  tests  as  taken  by  more 
than  1,600  students  last  fail  and  by  200  returned 
soldiers.  While  they  do  not  furnish  an  infalliJble 
test  they  do  give  us  direct  evidence  of  a  student's 
mental  alertness.  They  are  valuable  in  supple- 
menting the  results  of  the  other  examinations. 

In  general  a  certificate  from  the  secondary 
school  win  be  accepted  only  in  case  th&  applicant 
for  admission  has  a  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his 
graduating  class.  If,  however,  the  group  of  stu- 
dents certified  to  the  university  by  a  given  school 
durinig  the  two  or  three  previous  years,  did  work 
that  averaged  considerably  above  the  average  of 
the  freshman  elase  in  the  university,  then  that 
school  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of  certifying 
students  from  the  upper  three-quarters  of  its 
graduating  classes,  and  in  cases  where  the  work  in 
the  university  has  been  extremely  good^  the  school 
may  obtain  the  privilege  of  certifying  from  the 
whole  of  its  graduating  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work  done  in  the  uni- 
versity by  the  students  from  a  school  has  fallen 
below  the  average  of  the  freshman  class  in  the 
university,  then  that  school  will  have  the  privilege 
of  certifying  students  only  from  the  upper  quarter 
of'  its  graduating  class,  or  if  its  students  have 
done  very  poor  work,  then  the  privilege  of  certi- 
fying students  to  the  university  will  be  refused 
Mitirely. 

CARLBTON  COLLEGE 

The  new  chemistry  building,  Leighton 
Hall,    of    Carleton    College,    at    Northfield, 
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Minn.,  is  nearly  completed.  Classes  are  al- 
ready being  held  in  some  of  the  rooms. 
Leighton  Hall,  the  gift  of  H.  N.  Leighton, 
of  Minneapolis,  trustee  of  the  college,  will 
cost,  when  completed  and  equipped,  more  than 
$300,000  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete 
chemical  buildings  in  the  country.  The  con- 
struction is  brick  with  reinforced  concrete. 
The  facing  is  of  Bedford  stone  and  dark  red 
fireproof  brick.  The  finishing  wood  through- 
out is  oak  and  birch;  the  stairs  and  floors  of 
the  halls  are  of  Terrazzo,  the  laboratory  floors 
of  tile,  and  the  entire  structure  is  absolutely 
fireproof. 

An  essay  laboratory  with  crucible  furnaces, 
muffle  furnaces,  and  electric  furnaces  has 
been  installed  in  the  basement.  Among  the 
other  rooms  are  laboratories  for  the  determi- 
nation of  nitrogen  and  moisture,  electro- 
analysis,  physical  chemistry,  a  dark  room  for 
photography,  x)olarimetry  and  spectrometry, 
and  a  large  balance  room.  The  third  floor  is 
to  be  fitted  up  as  a  home  economics  depart- 
ment, with  a  cooking  and  dietetics  laboratory, 
an  art  and  designing  laboratory,  a  textile 
room,  and  a  large  sewing  room. 

The  building  will  be  dedicated  N'ovember  1, 
and  the  ceremonies  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  Carleton's  four  million  dollar  fund  for 
the  '*  Greater  Carleton  program."  President 
Donald  J.  Cowling  is  now  traveling  through 
the  state  making  stops  at  numerous  cities  to 
address  meetings  of  students  and  alimmi.  A 
Carleton  College  Survey  Office  has  been 
opened  in  Minneapolis,  and  L.  L.  Pierce  has 
undertaken  the  control  of  the  campaign. 
Two  million  dollars  of  the  fimd  have  already 
been  obtained,  largely  through  gifts  of  alumni. 
The  largest  gift,  in  the  form  of  California 
lands,  is  valued  at  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
was  presented  by  Frederick  Goodsell  Barrows, 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  coUega 

The  following  appointments  are  announced: 
Jesse  S.  Bobinaoziy  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  -business  administration. 
He  comes  from  a  similar  position  at  Simpson  Col- 
lege, Indianola,  Iowa.  He  will  offer  courses  in 
money  and  banking,  statistics  and  agricultural  eco- 


J.  F.  Balzer,  M.A.^  (Ohicago),  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  on  t^e  Fred.  B.  Hill 
foundation. 

Edward  A.  Faith,  PhJ>.  (Oalifomia),  professor 
of  astronomj  and  higher  mathematics.  He  comes 
from  the  presidency  of  Bedfield  College,  Bed- 
field,  8.  D. 

John  H.  Gray,  Ph.D.  (Univer»ty  of  HaDe), 
professor  of  economics.  He  comes  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  where  he  has  been,  profeeeor 
of  economics  for  thirteen  years. 

Mile.  Helene  Bidal  comes  to  Carleton.  from  tiie 
associate  professorship  of  letters  at  the  National 
Lycee  for  women,  Dijon,  France.  She  has  the 
<'Agr6g6  des  Lettres"  from  Savres.  Mile.  Bidal 
will  offer  courses  in  modem  French  proee.  Ro- 
mantic literature  and  surrey  of  French  literatoie. 

Ian  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A  (Oxford,  Eng- 
land), professor  of  history  of  art,  beginning  the 
second  semester.  He  comes  from  Oxford  Uniyer- 
sity,  where  he  has  been  extension  lecturer  on  art. 
He  will  offer  courses  in  theory  of  sBstiieties,  appli- 
cation of  art  to  life,  and  medieval  art. 

D.  Bryn  Jones,  M.A.  (University  College  of 
North  Wales),  professor  of  economics  and  political 
sciences.  He  comes  from  the  University  of  North 
Wales,  where  he  has  been  lecturer  on  economics 
and  political  science. 

THE   NEW   YORK   CITY   SCHOOLS 

Mayor  Hylan  and  Charles  L.  Cnig,  Cily 
Controller,  have  agreed  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  provide  the  deficit  in  the 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion when  the  $60,720,880  granted  in  the  pro- 
posed hudget  has  heen  used  up  and  the  school 
system  faces  a  suspension  owing  to  lack  of 
funds.  The  amount  estimated  as  necessary  to 
run  the  schools  for  the  coming  year  is  $78,- 
000,000. 

Anning  S.  Prall,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  volimtarily  subnutted  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  four  million  dollars 
from  the  original  request  for  $82,026,462, 
bringing  the  amoimt  needed  for  the  schools 
down  to  approximately  $78,000,000.  This  re- 
duces in  consequence  the  deficit  that  must  be 
made  up  by  the  Legislature  to  about  $28,- 
000,000.     The  reductions  are  as  follows: 

Cost  of  instruction  in  day  elementary  school 
salaries,    $71,300.32;    day   high   schools,    $57,741; 
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yisiting  teachers^  $11,797.50;  enforcement  of  com- 
pnUory  education,  census  and  truancy  laws,  $27,- 
231;  total,  $178,070.47. 

Industrial  classes,  $5,552;  Americanization 
classes,  $21,750;  salaries  for  increased  registry, 
etc.,  during  1921,  in  compulsory  continuation 
schools  (two  items),  $161,265.89  and  $66,251.04; 
supervisors  of  special  subjects,  $6,000;  total,  $260,- 
818.93. 

Evening  trade  schools  were  reduced  $24^73.50 
and  evening  high  schools  $64,282.57.  Community 
and  recreation  centers  were  cut  by  $12,107.04,  and 
athletic  competition  by  $43,520.75. 

The  special  school  fund  was  cut  by  $264,814.38. 
Other  cuts  were:  Office  supplies  and  equipment, 
$50,000;  bureaus  of  attendance,  other  than  salaries, 
$10,000;  general  education  supplies  and  equipment 
for  elementary  high  schools,  vacation  schools,  play- 
grounds, community  and  recreation  centers  and 
evening  schools  as  oiganized  in  1920,  260,000. 

WOOSTER    COLLBGE    AND     PROFESSOR 
CHANCELLOR 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Wooster  CoDege 
by  unanimous  vote  on  October  29  requested 
and  secured  the  immediate  resignation  of  Pro- 
fessor William  Estabrook  Chancellor,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  institution. 
The  motion  states  that ''  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
board  of  trustees  that  the  exigencies,  due  to 
the  publication  of  a  letter  as  to  Senator  Hard- 
log  attributed  to  Professor  Chancellor,  makes 
his  retention  as  professor  in  the  college  im- 
possible." 

The  action  of  the  board  followed  a  long  ex- 
amination of  Dr.  ChanceUor,  who  was  sum- 
moned before  the  members  and  asked  to  ex- 
plain these  circulars  and  what  connection  he 
had  with  them.  On  motion,  it  was  resolved 
that  'Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone,  the  president 
of  the  board,  and  Judge  Charles  Kirchbaum 
be  appointed  a  committee  to  inform  Professor 
Chancellor  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  by 
the  board.  After  a  conference  with  Professor 
Chancellor,  this  committee  reported  his  oral 
communication  to  the  board  signifying  his 
willingness  that  his  relation  of  professor  in 
the  college  should  be  severed  at  once.  He 
stated  that  while  conscious  of  the  embarrass- 
ment occasioned  to  the  college  he  felt  in  his 
breast  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong  or 


improper  and  that  he  will  continue  to  have  the 
kindliest  feeling  toward  the  college  and  the 
board. 

The  board  further  declared : 

It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  board 
that  circular  letters  are  being  scattered  broadcast 
throughout  the  country  with  reference  to  Senator 
Harding,  Bepublican  nominee  for  the  Presidency, 
which  letters  are  attributed  to  Professor  Chancellor, 
a  part  of  which  he  admits  to  have  been  written  by 
him. 

And,  whereas,  such  circular  letters  issued  on  the 
eve  of  the  election  are  for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
appealing  to  prejudice  and  to  influence  the  elec- 
torate of  the  country  at  the  coming  election. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  College  of  Wooster,  repudiate  and 
denounce  such  political  methods  as  utterly  un- 
worthy of  our  college  and  country. 

And,  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  College  of 
Wooster  indignantly  disclaims  all  connection  with, 
knowledge  of  and  authority  for  making  and  issuing 
any  such  circular  letters. 

Professor  Chancellor  has  tak^i  an  active 
part  in  politics  in  Connecticut  and  in  Ohio. 
In  1916  he  was  a  Democratic  Presidential 
Elector.  Two  years  ago  he  was  a  candidate 
for  Congress  from  the  Eighteenth  Ohio  Dis- 
trict while  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Wooster.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Wooster  City  Council  in  1919, 
and  previous  to  that  time  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  Wayne  County  politics.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  "Four  Minute  Men''  Com- 
mittee in  that  county  during  the  war. 

Professor  Chancellor,  who  is  well  known  for 
his  publications  and  lectures  on  education,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Wooster  Col- 
lege for  the  last  ten  years.  He  has  been 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Bloomfield  and 
Paterson,  'N,  J.,  and  was  dismissed  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1908  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  charges  of  inefficiency  and  insubor- 
dination. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Dr.  Waltbb  Dill  Scx)tt,  professor  of  psy- 
chology in  jN'orthwestern  University,  where  he 
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has  tancrht  sinoe  1900,  and  president  of  the 
Scott  Company  for  applied  psychology,  or- 
ganized last  year,  has  heen  elected  president 
of  Northwestern  University.  During  the  war 
Dr.  Scott  was  director  of  the  committee  on 
I)er8onnel  in  the  army  and  reached  the  rank 
of  colonel. 

De.  Clarence  W.  Oreeke,  professor  of 
physics  at  Albion  College,  has  been  appointed 
president  of  Hedding  College  at  Abbingdon, 
lU. 

William  Obmlle  Allen,  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  education  in  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cation and  psychology  at  Lafayette  College. 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Ballou,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  formerly 
assistant  superintendent  at  Boston,  attended 
a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  in  Boston  on 
October  30.  After  the  banquet  in  Boston, 
Dr.  Ballou  went  to  New  York  to  inspect  the 
educational  institutions  of  that  city. 

Arthur  L.  Gould,  for  nine  years  principal 
of  elementary  schools  in  Boston,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 

Joseph  A.  Ewart,  assistant  sui)erintendent 
of  schools  in  Sommerville,  Mass.,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  in  Milton  for 
a  term  of  three  years. 

C.  F.  Klinefelter,  assistant  supervisor  of 
Smith-Hughes  Trades  and  Industries,  has  ac- 
cepted a  place  with  the  Federal  Board  at  a 
salary  of  $3,500  to  be  regional  agent  for  twelve 
states  of  the  Middle  West,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington. 

After  twenty  years  of  service  as  a  professor 
of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  John 
M.  Burnham  has  been  transferred  to  the 
graduate  school  with  the  title  of  professor 
in  the  department  of  Latin  and  romance  pale- 
ography, his  work  being  largely  limited  to 
research. 

Nobel  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  Dr. 
Jules  Bordet,  professor  of  bacteriology  at 
Brussels,  and  to  Dr.  August  Krogh,  professor 
of  oceanography  at  Copenhagen. 


Leon  Duguit,  professor  of  municipal  science 
and  administration,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Columbia  lecturer  on  the  Julius  Beer 
Foundation  for  1920-1921  and  will  lecture  on 
^'The  political  and  social  institutions  of 
France  since  1789."  His  work  will  be  done 
under  the  faculty  of  political  science  and  will 
mark  a  resumption  of  lectures  in  this  field 
provided  for  by  the  foundation,  which  were 
suspended  during  the  war. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Charteris,  LL.B.,  lecturer  on 
international  law  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, has  been  appointed  to  the  recently  estab- 
lished Challis  chair  of  international  law, 
jurisprudence  and  political  science  in  the 
University  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  through  Superintendent  C.  J.  Tid- 
well  has  asked  Dean  J.  R.  Jew^l,  of  the 
College  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  to  undertake  the  making  of  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  Fort  Smith  School 
System.  The  staff  has  been  named  as  follows: 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Hotz,  professor  of  secondary 
education;  Dr.  A.  M.  Jordan,  professor  of 
psychology;  Professor  S.  R  Powers,  director 
of  training;  Professor  H.  C.  Givens,  professor 
of  trades  and  industries;  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Wilson,  primary  supervisor.  University  of 
Arkansas;  Professor  Frank  Harrin,  director  of 
training,  Arkansas  State  Normal  School; 
Superintendent  H.  B.  Bruner,  Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma ;  and  Superintendent  John  G.  Boss- 
man,  Stuttgart^  Ark. 

Dr.  Edoar  F.  Smith,  former  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Wilson 
College  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  on  October  15. 

A.  B.  Show,  since  1892  professor  of  Eu- 
ropean history  at  Stanford  University,  died 
on  October  28.  -He  was  sixty-four  years  old. 

The  proposal  to  consolidate  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  College  and 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  into  one  state 
university,  made  last  year  by  State  Superin- 
tendent T.  E.  Finegan  is  now  in  the  hands 
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of  a  special  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  propose  to  present  to  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  occasion  of  its  centennial  anniver- 
sary next  June  an  endowment  of  three  million 
dollars. 

A  BOND  issue  of  $1,500,000  is  to  be  asked 
of  the  coming  Kansas  Legislature  to  provide 
dormitories  for  the  women  students  at  the  five 
state  schools. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  County  Budget 
Commission  the  tax  rate  for  ,the  Municipal 
University  of  Akron  was  fixed  at  46  hun- 
dredths of  a  mill  for  the  year  1921  as  com- 
pared with  38  hundredths  of  a  mill  for  the 
present  year.  The  increased  rate  and  the  in- 
creased duplicate  will  give  the  university  an 
operating  budget  of  nearly  $200,000  for  the 
coming  year  as  compared  with  $136,000  for 
1920.  The  increased  appropriations  will  be  used 
largely  in  increasing  salaries  of  the  instruc- 
tional force  and  in  strengthening  certain  de- 
partments where  the  student  increase  has  been 
largest.  The  directors  of  the  imiversity  have 
also  asked  the  City  Council  of  Akron  for  a 
bond  isne  of  $150,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  an 
addition  to  the  engineering  building. 

By  the  will  of  Harriet  B.  Clongh,  of  Glou- 
cester, who  died  on  October  1,  $10,000  is  left 
to  the  city  of  Gloucester.  This  money  is  to 
be  held  in  tnist,  as  the  Elias  Mountford 
Clough  Fund,  until  it  accumulates  to  $100,000, 
when  the  income  is  to  be  used  to  establish  a 
school  for  vocational  training.  The  will  pro- 
vides that  the  school  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  School  Conunittee  of  Gloucester, 

The  Mayor  of  Fraiikfort  has  announced 
that  an  endowment  of  oiie  and  a  half  million 
marks  has  been  made  to  Frankfurt  University 
by  James  Speyer,  the  New  York  banker,  in 
memory  of  his  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Edward 
Bent  von  Speyer. 

A  NON-PARTISAN  School  of  Citizenship  for 
women  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  on 
October  21  and  22.  The  program  for  the  five 
sessions  of  the  school  was  so  arranged  as  to 


afPord  a  brief  practical  course  in  the  elements 
of  government  and  politics,  including  discus- 
sions of  the- organization  of  government^  the 
duties  of  officers,  the  functions  of  political 
parties,  and  the  mechanics  of  voting.  Mem- 
bers of  the  department  of  the  social  sciences 
lectured  on  various  phases  of  this  material, 
each  lecture  being  followed  by  round  table 
discussion.  From  125  to  175  women  took  ad- 
vantage of  each  session,  while  over  500  were 
present  for  the  non-partisan  discussion  of 
party  platforms  and  the  voting  demonstration 
which  were  the  features  of  the  program  of 
the  evening  of  October  21.  The  School  of 
Citizenship  was  offered  entirely  free  of  charge 
to  the  women  of  Central  Ohio,  as  a  contribu- 
tion from  Ohio  Wesleyan  ^University  toward 
the  cause  of  good  citizensUp. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  it  was  voted  imani- 
mously  to  formulate  plans  to  give  residents  of 
Washington  a  voice  in  the  operation  of  the 
public  school  system.  The  board  took  this 
action  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Abram  Simon, 
president.  Besidents  of  the  district  will  be 
represented  in  school  affairs  by  a  citizens' 
council,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
sixty-one  or  more  civic  organizations  having 
educational  committees.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  on  the  citizens'  council,  which  will  act 
in  an  advisory  and  not  official  capacity,  the 
chairman  of  the  school  committee  of  every 
civic  and  trade  organization.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  board  to  take  these  representatives 
into  conference  on  plans  for  running  the  school 
'^stem.  Authority  was  given  Dr.  Simon,  to 
call  a  conference  of  the  civic  association  rep- 
resentatives early  in  December,  to  plan  or- 
ganization of  the  proposed  council,  the  date 
to  be  determined  later.  In  outlining  the  pur- 
pose of  the  coming  conference  Dr.  Simon 
stated  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  school 
board  to  gather  together  the  representative 
men  and  women  of  Washington  to  consider  a 
program  of  educational  value  and  character. 
Should  this  conference  be  satisfactory,  steps 
will  probably  be  taken  to  permanently  or- 
ganize the  citizens'  council. 
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The  New  York  Evening  Post  states  that 
supplementary  reports  on  1920  college  regis- 
tration,  reoeived  are  as  follows:  Adrian  Col- 
lege, 110;  Baylor  College  for  Women,  1,314; 
University  of  Cincinnati,  3,545;  Colby  Col- 
lege, 482;  University  of  Idaho,  971;  Miami 
University,  1,061;  University  of  Montana, 
898;  University  of  New  Mexico,  225;  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada,  466;  North  Dakota  Agrictd- 
tural  College,  676;  Oregon  State  Agricultural 
College,  3,486;  University  of  Oregon,  1,681; 
Beed  College,  266;  Eice  Institute,  733;  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota,  769;  University  of 
Tennessee,  965;  University  of  Texas,  3,786; 
University  of  Utah,  1,800;  State  College  of 
Washington,  2,173;  University  of  Washing- 
ton, 5,200;  University  of  Wyoming,  426; 
Yankton  College,  308. 

The  summer  quarter  as  a  reigular  part  of  the 
university  work  was  initiated  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  1893.  Summer  schools  have 
existed  elsewhere  for  many  years.  At  Chicago 
the  summer  quarter  is  not  a  summer  school; 
the  same  quality  of  work  is  required  and  the 
same  credit  given  as  in  the  other  quaiiiers  of 
the  school  year.  The  attendance  this  year  sur- 
passed the  phenomenal  record  of  1916  which 
was  due  to  special  circimistances.  The  at- 
tendance this  year  was  due  to  no  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. Of  the  6,406  students  enrolled, 
2,080  were  graduate  stud^ts  and  2,150  were 
in  the  professional  schools  of  divinity,  law, 
medicine,  education  and  commerce  and  admin- 
istration. 

The  opening  registration  of  the  Buffalo  State 
Normal  School  is  475,  an  increase  of  48  per 
cent,  over  last  September.  1,003  students  at- 
tended the  sununer  school  in  comparison  with 
600  who  registered  a  year  ago.  A  vocational 
teachers'  training  department  has  been  added 
which  involves  the  transfer  and  purchase  of 
mechandoal  equipment  valued  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  I.  C.  Perkins, 
formerly  vocational  director  for  Bhode  Is- 
land, is  the  head  of  the  teacher  training  vo- 
cational department  Training  will  be  given 
in  machine  shop,  wood  working  and  electrical 
work.     The  State  Department  of  Education 


has  distributed  twenty-five  sdiolarships  to 
students  in  various  sections  of  tiie  state  who 
will  take  this  training. 

The  directorate  of  the  advisory  institution 
in  scholastic  affairs  in  Denmark,  known  as 
the  Dansk  Skolemuseum,  acoordin^^  to  Th» 
Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  TimeB, 
is  studying  the  educational  methods  of  France, 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Elingdom 
with  a  view  to  educational  reforms.  Criti- 
cism of  the  former  methods  has  led  to  the 
present  movement  for  reform.  In  the  words 
of  the  representative  of  the  Skolemuseum  to 
the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Over- 
seas Trader  ^It  is  not  desired  that  Danidi 
children  should  become  professors,  so  much  as 
that  th^  should  become  intelligent  human 
beings."  The  directorate,  which  comprises 
such  students  of  education  as  Professor 
Larsen,  Professor  Benning,  *Dr.  Berthelsen, 
M.  Mortensen,  and  M.  Christensen,  is  in- 
viting publications  on  educational  methods, 
text-books,  catalogues  and  samples,  if  possible^ 
of  school  apparatus  and  requisities  from  pub- 
lishers and  manufacturers. 

Three  amendments  to  the  constitution  of 
Virginia,  regarded  as  of  importance  to  the 
publi<c  schools  of  the  state,  have  been  adopted 
by  two  sessions  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
will  be  voted  on  Tuesday,  November  2,  the  day 
of  the  presidential  election.  The  amendments 
provide  that  each  magisterial  district  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  school  district;  that  each 
county,  city  or  town  and  school  district  is  au- 
thorized to  raise  additional  sums  by  a  tax  on 
property,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  5 
mills  on  the  dollar  in  any  one  year,  to  be  ap- 
portioned and  expended  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  schools,  and  that  children  be- 
tween the  €iges  of  eight  and  twelve  years  be 
oomi>elled  to  attend  school. 

Twenty Jthree  of  the  rural  schools  in  Monroe 
County,  Wisconsin,  may  have  to  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  coming  school  year  owing  to  the  great 
and  constantly  increasing  shortage  of  teadiers. 
It  is  said  that  the  only  way  the  schools  can  be 
kept  open  is  for  M.  M.  Haney,  county  superin- 
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tendent,  to  invoke  the  emergency  clause  of  the 
state  law  and  grant  permits  to  teachers  who  are 
not  up  to  the  standard  required  for  certificates. 

HiGH-soHOOL  students  will  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  certified  teachers  in  more  than  50 
New  Hampshire  schools^  according  to  a  plan 
outlined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Students  chosen  for  this  work  will  be  given  a 
special  training  course  so  that  th^  may  later 
qualify  for  teachers'  certificates. 

The  Journal  of  Education  reports  that  an 
innovation  at  the  Colorado  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege this  fall  will  be  the  intelligence  tests  to 
be  given  to  all  students  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  carry  more  than  the  regular  sixteen  hours' 
work.  These  tests  will  be  similar  to  the  army 
tests  and  will  determine  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  carried  by  the  applicant..  If  lihe  coeffi- 
cient is  high  the  student  program  committee, 
of  which  Dr.  J.  D.  Heiliman,  professor  of  edu- 
cational psychology,  is  chairman,  will  allow 
seventeen  or  eighteen  hours^  work.  If  lihe  co- 
efficient is  low  they  may  limit  the  work  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  hours. 

Bt  an  arrangement  juat  completed,  the 
Municipal  University  of  Akron,  the  City 
Hospital  and  the  People's  Hospital  of  Akron 
will  be  brought  into  a  closer  relationship,  in 
the  work  of  training  nurses.  Young  women 
who  enter  the  training  course  at  the  hospital- 
will  be  sent  to  the  university  for  a  period  o{ 
eighteen  weeks,  or  one  college  semester,  for 
instruction  in  the  essential  scientific  subjects, 
including  anatomy  and  physiology,  hygiene, 
bacteriology,  applied  chemistry,  nutrition  and 
cookery.  This  work  will  amount  to  two 
hundred  class  hours,  or  quite  a  little  more 
than  is  specified  in  the  standard  curriculum 
prepared  by  the  national  commission  on  the 
training  of  nurses.  Other  courses,  of  a  more 
specifically  applied  nature,  sudi  as  drugs  and 
solutions,  history  of  nursing,  ethics  of  nurs- 
ing, and  theory  of  nursing,  will  be  given  at 
the  hospital,  as  usual.  During  the  twenty- 
weeks'  period,  the  pupil  nurse  will  be  put  on 
practical  hospital  duty  only  four  hours  per 
day,  so  that  she  may  have  ample  time  and 


energy  to  carry  on  her  studies.  Continuation 
in  training  will  be  conditioned  upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  study  courses.  It 
is  believed  that  the  pupil  nurses  will  benefit 
largely  by  this  contact  with  coUege  life  and 
methods,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hospital 
staff  will  be  ^labled  to  give  the  nurses  a  more 
thorough  education  and  training  for  pro- 
fessional se^ce. 

The  labor  committee  of  Lima,  Peru,  has 
established  a  free  night  school  for  indigent 
young  women.  Typewriting,  stenography, 
English,  mercantile  arithmetic,  composition, 
and  spelling  will  be  taught.  A  school  re- 
fectory was  opened  in  Callao,  and  will  be 
maintained  by  the  municipality  of  that  city. 
An  executive  decree  orders  the  establishment 
in  Lima  of  a  professional  school  and  a  school 
of  arts  and  crafts  for  women.  The  com- 
mercial section  will  comprise  courses  in  audit- 
ing, bookkeeping,  stenography,  lypewriting, 
and  English.  There  will  be  a  section  of 
painting  and  artistic  embroidery,  and  a  train- 
ing section  in  cutting,  trimming,  millinery, 
and  domestic  arts.  Another  section  will  com- 
prise physical  training  and  sports,  and  there 
will  be  an  intellectual  section,  consisting  of 
lectures  on  hygiene,  the  education  and  devel- 
opment of  children,  and  on  sociological  sub- 
jects. The  government  of  Peru  has  also  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  and  organization  of  a  National 
Polytechnic  Instituta  The  committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  directors  of  the  special  school 
of  engineers,  the  school  of  agriculture  and 
veterinary  science,  and  the  school  of  arts  and 
crafts. 

A  **  Handbook  of  Lectures  and  Classes  for 
Teachers,"  has  been  iesued  by  the  London 
County  CounciL  According  to  a  review  in 
Nature  the  range  of  subjects  offered  is  very 
wide^  and  all  the  courses  will  be  conducted  by 
experts.  Under  the  heading  of  geography,  lec- 
tures will  be  given  on  phyeical  geography,  the 
use  of  instruments  and  regional  and  historical 
geography — a  course  which  will  extend  over 
two  years.  In  addition,  there  will  be  lectures 
on  the  past  and  the  future  of  the  great  towns 
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of  the  world,  and  one  lecture  on  reffional  eiir- 
Y&s%,  In  the  department  of  mathematics  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  of  mensuration  and 
geometry  in  junior  echools,  and  of  elementary 
mathematics  will  be  dealt  with  in  five  courses 
of  lectures  during  the  year.  Science  will  be 
represented  by  courses  of  lectures  on  modem 
theories  of  time,  space  and  matter,  peycho- 
analysis,  psychology,  elementary*  astronomy, 
the  special  senses,  experimental  investigation 
of  children,  the  industries  of  the  Stone  age, 
insects  in  relation  to  agriculture  and  disease, 
and  laboratory  arts,  and  there  will  be  one  lec- 
ture on  insects  as  disease-carriers.  As  usual, 
there  will  be  a  course  of  single  lectures  on 
special  subjects:  Professor  J.  N.  Collie  will 
lecture  on  the  rare  gases  in  the  atmosphere; 
Professor  A.  Fowler  on  recent  developments  in 
astronomy;  Professor  A.  Keith  on  the  antiquity 
of  man;  Professor  R.  Biffen  on  agricultural 
botany;  Dr.  Bateson  on  the  heredity  of  sex; 
Dr.  Forster  on  chemical  technology,  and  Sir 
W.  H.  Bragg  on  the  romance  of  science.  The 
lectures  will  be  open  to  all  teachers  employed 
either  within  or  outside  the  administrative 
county  of  London. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  TEACHER  SUPPLY  SITUATION  IN  HAWAII 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  over  two  thou- 
sand miles  west  of  the  Oolden  Oate.  The 
passenger  far©  from  San  Francisco,  one  per- 
son one  way,  is  considerably  over  one  hundred 
dollars.  During  the  past  few  years  the  public 
schools  have  grown  rapidly  in  number  and  in 
size.  Particularly  noteworthy  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  upper  grades  and  high  schools. 

The  local  supply  of  teachers^  over  a  x>eriod 
of  ten  years  or  more,  has  been  inadequate  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands.  This  is  due;, 
in  part,  to  the  absence  of  a  middle  class,  from 
which  teachers  are  usually  recruited.  The 
bulk  of  Hawaii's  population  consists  of 
ignorant,  imported,  peasant  labor,  brought  in 
to  work  on  the  plantations.  These  people 
(Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean,  Filipino,  Bus- 
sian,  Porto  Bican,  Portuguese,  etc.)  have 
been  imported  for  their  muscle,  not  for  their 


brains.  Males  are  in  the  large  majority. 
Superimposed  upon  this  landless,  '^  field-labor  " 
population  is  a  small  capitalistic  and  pro- 
fessional class. 

The  rising  standards  required  of  graduates 
of  the  local  Normal  School,  and  of  those  who 
present  themselves  for  teachers'  examinations, 
has  also  tended  to  lessen  the  local  supply. 
Becent  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  have  practically  eliminated 
from  public  school  service  those  aliens  who 
are  ineligible  to  citizenship,  have  required  the 
taking  out  of  citizenship  papers  by  those 
aliens  who  are  eligible,  and  have  put  a  rigid 
check  upon  the  employment  of  those  persons 
who  hold  dual  citizenship  (ex.,  American-bom 
Japanese  who  were  registered  by  their  parents 
with  the  Japanese  consul,  and  who  are  thereby 
claimed  by  the  Japanese  government  as  sub- 
jects). All  of  the  new  standards  and  restric- 
tions have  tended  to  sharply  limit  the  local 
supply. 

Furthermore,  the  phenomenally  high  wages 
and  bonuses  which  have  characterized  the 
sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  during  recent  years, 
and  have  tended  to  disrupt  the  entire  eco- 
nomic structure!,  have  taken  large  numbers  of 
young  men  and  women  from  public  school 
service.  The  most  ignorant  field  laborer 
earns,  or  can  earn,  more  in  a  month  than 
does  the  school  teacher.  The  mean  salary  in 
the  elementary  schools  is  under  one  hundred 
dollars  per  month.  The  ignorant,  imported 
Japanese  ** picture  bride"  working  in  the 
fields  with  her  baby  strapped  to  her  back,  is 
paid  125  or  more  per  month  for  her  labor. 
Boys  can  and  do  drop  out  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  and  go  to  work  at  wages  far 
exceeding  those  of  their  former  teachera 
This  astonishing  and  deplorable  disparity  be- 
tween the  wages  of  public  school  teachen 
and  the  wages  of  common  unskilled  labor  not 
only  depletes  the  teacher-supply,  but  spreads 
dissatisfaction  among  the  teachers  at  present 
in  service. 

The  department  has  prepared,  for  submis- 
sion to  the  nextrsession  of  the  legislature^  a 
new  salary  schedule^  providing  increases  which 
average  25  per  cent    The  department  is  also 
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preparing  a  working-plan  whereby  the  trans- 
portation expenses  of  mainland  appointees 
shall  be  borne,  in  whole  or  part,  by  the  gov- 
ernment. In  former  years  the  IT.  S.  Army 
transports  were  available  to  teachers  coming 
to  Hawaii,  but  in  recent  years  the  transport 
service  has  been  very  imcertain,  and  the 
privileges  have  been  wholly  ctutailed. 

Dnring  the  past  few  years  the  department 
has  appointed  about  150  mainland  teachers 
yearly.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
young  women  come  to  Hawaii  with  the  in- 
tention of  remaining  only  a  year  or  so,  and 
that  a  considerable  number  marry  in  Hawaii, 
the  annual  "  turn-over  "  of  mainland  teachers 
is  high.  Dr.  F.  F.  Bunker,  who  directed  the 
Federal  School  Survey  Commission  in  Hawaii, 
1919,  comments  at  length  upon  the  unstable 
teaching  force   (Survey  Beport,  pp.  3^-41): 

The  TinBtability  of  tftie  teaching  force  of  the  is- 
lands is  another  handicap  under  which  the  schools 
are  working.  .  .  .  During  the  past  ten  yean, 
1,785  teachers  have  entered  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  islands,  of  whicfh  nomlber  1,014  have 
dropped  out.  In  addition,  there  are  240  teachers 
still  in  service  who  entered  more  than  10  years  ago. 

Mucb  is  said  in  the  islands  in  criticism  of  the 
''tourist''  teacher  from  the  mainland,  who  oomee 
to  the  i^and  merely  for  adventure  and  for  sight- 
seeing, and  lAio  leaves  after  she  has  had  her  fill 
of  both,  and  before  she  has  been  long  enough  in 
a  school  to  have  become  sufficiently  familiar  with 
oonditions  to  enable  her  to  render  efficient  service. 

The  department  is  working  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  looking  forward  to  a  better  and 
more  permanent  teacher-supply: 

0.  Revised  salary  sdhednle,  with  sulbstantial  in- 
creases. ^ 

h.  Payment  of  transportation  costs,  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

e.  Improved  conditions  in  teachers'  cottages — 
room,  furnishings,  plumbing,  etc. 

d.  Beorganization     of     the     Territorial     Normal 

School. 

e.  Improvement  in  the  examinations  for  teachers' 

certificates,  ii^uding  teaching  experience  in 
the  marks. 
/.  Development  of  the  high  schools,  and  establish- 
ment of  junior  high  schools  throughout  the 
Territory. 


g.  Establishment  of  dormitories  and  scholarships 
at  the  Territorial  Normal  School. 

K  Becruiting  of  prospective  teachers  among  the 
children  of  citizens. 

u  Baising  the  professional  status  of  teachers,  by 
means  of  associations,  clubs,  societies,  etc 

In  conclusion,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  fact  that  many  of  the  mainland 
teachers  who  come  to  Hawaii  become  perman- 
ent members  of  the  corps,  render  conspicuous 
service  in  school  advancement,  and  bring 
highly  desirable  special  lines  of  training  and 
new  x>oint8  of  view.  The  problem  in  Hawaii 
is  not  "mainland"  teacher  vs,  "island*' 
teacher,  but  rather  one  of  building  up  a  per- 
manent, well-paid,  happy  teaching  corps,  with 
high  professional  ideals,  from  hath  groups. 
Each  group  can  make,  and  is  making,  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
public  schools,  and  to  the  genuine  American- 
ization of  Hawaii. 

Vauohan  MacCaughey 

SUPERINTSNDKNT   OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION, 

Territoby  or  Hawah 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  SALARIES  OF  CORNELL  PROFESSORS 

In  last  week's  issue  the  statement  was  mad^ 
in  connection  with  the  Endowmmit  Fund, 
that  salaries  of  professors  have  advanced 
thirty  per  cent,  in  two  years.  Salaries  of 
assistant  professors  and  of  instructors  have 
increased  about  fifty  per  cent. 

The  statement  is  perhaps  true.  Yet  it  can 
not  fail  to  be  regarded  by  those  familiar  with 
the  situation  as  highly  disappointing.  In 
fact,  a  raise  of  only  thirty  per  cent,  in  the 
two  years  just  past  is  the  frankest  admission 
of  defeat  Six  years  ago  the  increases 
enumerated  last  week  would  have  placed 
Cornell — ^not  in  a  position  to  command  the 
best  of  new  talent  and  retain  its  old  stars 
in  face  of  the  competition  from  commercial, 
professional  and  educational  sources — ^but  in 
a  position  to  retain  those  only  who  were  will- 
ing to  make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  stay  here. 

At  this  time  a  raise  of  only  thirty  per  cent, 
is  equivalent  to  a  cut  of  the  1914  salary  in 
two.    One    need    present    no    arguments    to 
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prove  the  approximate  truth,  of  the  statement. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience. 

The  true  meaning  of  this  raise  is  known, 
from  surface  indications  at  least,  to  all. 
Some  of  the  more  adyenturous  spirits  in  the 
faculty  have  forsaken  the  realms  of  pure 
science  and  gone  to  making  trucks  and  tires. 
They  get  their  former  salary  doubled,  and 
perhaps  redoubled.  Others  have  accepted 
chairs  in  universities  which  have  met  the 
problem  of  the  declining  dollar  with  the 
universal   answer — adequate  increases. 

What  of  those  that  stay?  They  are  tied  to 
Cornell  in  various  ways.  Whether  the  tie  is 
sentiment,  real  estate,  debts,  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, loss  of  elasticity,  or  an  optimism  that 
pins  its  faith  on  the  new  endowment,  th^  are 
for  a  multitude  of  reasons  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  leave,  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  it 
till  help  arrives. 

These  men  are  not  intellectual  duffers. 
Many  are  recognized  leaders  in  their  chosen 
subjects,  noted  for  their  product  of  high-grade 
students,  their  books,  their  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  their  subject  Something, 
of  course,  is  lacking  or  they  would  be  up  and 
gone.  But  that  something  lacking  is  usually 
a  desire  for  the  world's  goods.  They  are  will- 
ing to  undergo  some  hardships,  to  put  up  with 
many  inconveniences,  and  are  compelled  to 
sacrifice  their  own  scholarly  reputations  in  a 
way  that  is  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  an 
enthusiast. 

This  sacrifice  of  ideals  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant fact  in  the  whole  problem  of  inadequate 
salaries.  Its  significance  is  not  only  for  tbe 
man  himself  but  in  the  last  analysis  for  the 
university.  That  a  man,  a  leader  in  his  81:6- 
ject,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  world,  should  halt,  even  for 
several  years,  his  output  of  books  and  his 
contributions  to  his  science,  in  a  horrible 
grind  to  produce  "pot  boilers,*^  is  a  menace 
to  higher  education,  and  an  evidence  of  Cor- 
neQ's  failure  to  cherish  the  finest  jewels  in 
her  crown.  "No  quantity  of  Sunday  supple- 
ment features,  whether  written  incognito  or 
signed,  can  repay  Oomell  for  the  loss  of  a 
single  serious  work  of  a  master  mind. 


These  educators  do  every  conceivable  small 
job  to  eke  out  their  salaries.  Sabbatical 
leaves,  intended  to  invigorate  and  stimulate 
for  further  achievement,  or  for  the  production 
of  a  masterpiece,  are  spent  in  factories  so  that 
the  educator  can  afford  to  remain  at  Cornell 
finother  seven  years.  Summer  vacations  are 
spent  teaching  somewhere,  so  that  the  coal 
bill  of  the  coming  winter  can  be  paid. 

Production  is  at  a  standstill.  If  Comel- 
lians  wish  that  old  Cornell  to  return — the 
ComeQ  texts  and  the  Cornell  achievements — 
the  high-grade  graduate  student  to  keep 
the  torch  burning — and  the  undergraduate 
equipped  to  command  the  respect  of  the  world 
as  an  educated  man — pot  boiling  must  be 
stopped. 

The  obvious  way  to  stop  pot  boiling  is  to 
provide  adequate  salaries.  The  natural  means 
of  providing  adequate  salaries  is  through  the 
Endowment  Fund  Campaign  which  is  soon 
to  be  renewed.— CorneZ?  Alumni  News, 


.  HOW  PROFESSORS  LIVE 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  con- 
cerning the  present  economic  plight  of  teach- 
ers that  the  full  seriousness  of  the  situation 
is  probably  realized  in  wide  circles.  It  would 
seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  large  amount 
of  material  be  available  which  will  show 
dearly  in  which  respects  teachers  are  forced 
to  make  retrenchments  and  which  particular 
toe  is  pinched  by  the  ill-fitting  financial  shoe. 
Such  information  is,  however,  not  easily  ob- 
tained. The  teacher,  and  the  university 
teacher  in  particular,  possesses  a  goodly  dose 
of  class  consciousness  and  it  is  usually  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  shame  and  humiliation  that 
he  consents  to  drag  into  the  light  of  full 
publicity  the  dreary  sordidness  of  his  financial 
situation.  Indeed,  he  will  do  so,  if  at  all, 
only  under  desperate  economic  pressure,  and, 
this  pressure  once  removed,  he  will  probably 
retire  to  his  inner  sanctuary  and  to  his  dying 
day  regret  that  he  ever  publicly  confessed  to 
washing  the  baby's  clothes. 

The  common   tendency   is   to   reduce   the 
argument  to  a  comparison  of  the  percentage 
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increase  in  the  cost  of  living  with  the  per- 
oentage  increase  in  salaries;  but  the  argu- 
ment in  this  fonnt  although  incontrovertible, 
lacks  power  to  appeal  to  the  imagination. 

In  the  following  description  of  conditions 
prevailing  among  the  faculty  of  one  of  the 
largest  state  universities,  the  University  of 
Illinois,  I  shall  use  only  information  given 
by  my  ooUeagues,  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
and,  where  possible,  I  shall  employ  their  own 
words.  However  distressing  these  conditions, 
however  discouraged  the  men,  this  article 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  accusation 
against  any  individual  or  group  of  individ- 
uals. The  teachers  as  a  class  are  caught  up 
by  vast  economic  forces  which  are  far  be- 
yond the  control  of  presidents  of  universi- 
ties, of  administrations,  or  of  boards  of 
trustees.  At  Illinois,  some  special  factors 
have  to  be  taken  into  account:  a  change  of 
presidents  at  a  critical  period;  the  fact  that 
the  university  depends  on  a  legislature  which 
meets  only  biennially  and  which  did  not  con- 
vene last  year;  the  lack  of  free  funds  avail- 
able for  an  emergency.  On*  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  situation  at  Illinois  is  probably,  with 
the  exception  of  some  favored  institutions,  not 
far  different  from  that  of  other  state  univer- 
sities and  endowed  institutions  of  the  same 
rank. 

In  November,  1919,  the  "Federation  of 
Teachers  of  the  University  of  Illinois  ^'^  for- 
warded to  all  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
rank  of  instructor  or  above^  a  questionnaire 
concerning  their  economic  status.  Of  this 
group  of  about  four  hundred  persons,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  that  is  about  forty 
per  cent,  filled  out  the  questionnaire.  For 
the  different  ranks,  the  representation  varies 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.  This  distribu- 
tion of  replies  agrees  so  well  with  the  actual 
distribution  of  the  faculty  among  the  various 
ranks  that  it  materially  strengthens  confi- 
dence in  the  representative  character  of  the 
information  received. 

1  AiEUiatad  with  tiie  A.  F.  L. 

A  Omitting,  however,  the  ddeago  departments, 
which  include  the  eoUeges  of  medicine  and  dentis- 
try and  the  school  of  pharmacy. 


A  detailed  report,  consisting  of  a  statistical 
siunmary  and  of  a  collection  of  ^^Bemarks" 
made  in  the  questionnaires  was  prepared  for 
the  faculty.  The  present  article  forms  a 
brief  r^um6  of  the  report.  The  statistical 
summary  represents  conditions  as  they  existed 
during  the  year  ending  September,  1919. 
After  disregarding  for  various  reasons  forty- 
three  questionnaires  (oi  persons  who  in  1918— 
1919  were  assistants,  of  persons  not  fitting 
into  the  rank  system  Instructoiv-Frofessor, 
etc.),  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  question- 
naires remained  available  for  the  statistical 
r6sum6. 

The  following  remarks  will  be  of  assistance 
in  reading  the  tafble: 

For  each  question  the  number  of  persons 
giving  information  is  stated.  The  precise 
formulation  in  the  questionnaire  blank  of  the 
principal  questions  of  the  table  was  as  follows : 

No.  4.  Deficit:  excess  of  actual  expenses  over 
university  salary. 

Nos.  6,  6.  How  much  do  you  consider  necessary 
annually  in  your  .position  for  savings  and  insur- 
ance? How  much  did  you  allow  for  these  items  in 
1918-19 f 

No.  7.  Professional  Expenditures:  for  books 
and  journals,  for  scientific  meetinga  and  societies, 
for  preparation  of  professienal  books  and  articles, 
for  reprints,  etc.,  1918-19  f  What  do  you  consider 
necessary  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
in  your  work! 

No.  9.  In  case  of  your  death  at  the  present 
time,  your  estate  (incl.  insurance)  would  leave 
your  family:  very  well  provided  for;  well  pro- 
vided for;  fairly  provided  for;  poorly  provided 
for;  detiitute.  (In  table,  *'poor  provision"  em- 
braces the  two  last.) 

While  no  attempt  is  made  to  treat  the 
preceding  data  by  refined  statistical  methods, 
the  following  conclusions  suggest  themselves 
immediately ; 

Of  the  married  instructors  giving  data,  over 
two  thirds  {70  per  cent,)  eovld  not  live  within 
their  wUversity  salary,  (Note:  Over  one  half  (60 
per  cent)  of  the  instructors  tabulated  are  mar- 
ried.) 

Of  the  associates  having  chUdren  {one, or  more), 
two   thirds   ccuid  not    liwe   within  their  saHary, 
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(Note:  Two  thirds  of  the  associates  tabulated 
have  childreiL.) 

Of  the  oMigtant  professors  having  more  than  one 
child,  three  fowrths  ootUd  not  live  within  their  sal- 
ary, (Note:  One  half  of  the  assistant  professors 
tabulated  have  more  than  one  child.) 

Of  the  professors  having  more  than  two  ehUdren, 
one  half  could  not  live  within  their  salary. 

If  we  disregard  the  size  of  the  family^  we  ob- 
tain the  following  results: 

Fully  one  half  of  the  instructors  giving  infor- 


mation for  1918-19  oould  not  live  withm  their 
salary. 

Over  one  half  of  the  associates  could  not  line 
within  their  salary. 

One  half  of  the  assistant  professors  could  not 
live  within  their  salary. 

About  one  third  of  the  professors  giving  data 
could  not  live  within  their  salary. 

The  percentage  of  cases  showing  deficits  in 
the  associate  group  and  the  assistant  professor 
group  is  as  high  as  in  the  instructor  group  on 


AMt.  Profs.  Amoc.  Proli. 


Number  reporting . 
Age  30  or  leas  .... 

31  to  35 

35  to  40 

40  to  46 

45  and  more  . 


2.  Unmarried  . . .  *. 

Married,  no  child 

1  child 

2  or  more  children 

3.  Salaiy«  1200-1399 

1400-1699  

1600-1799  

1800-1999  

2000-2199  

2200-2399  

2400-2599  

2600  or +» 

2500-2999  

3000-3499  

3500-3999  

4000-4999  

6000  or  + 

4.  Deficit.  1918-19 

Married 

"  1  or  more  children 
**  2  or  more  children 
'*     3  or  more  children 

I  Deficit.  1918-19 

Desire  to  save  minimum  of 


34  of  81 

11 

20 

2 


14 
9 
6 
5 
9 

11; 
10, 
4 


33  of  76 

2 

19 

7 

4 


3 

6 

10 

14 


2 

12 

15 

2 

2 


500  or  leas 

500-1000  

1000-1500  

1500  or  + 

6.  Failed  to  save  one-half  of  minimum 

7.  Had  to  omit  one-half  or  more  of  essential  professional 

expenditures 

8.  Were  offered  higher  salary  out  of  university  work  . 

9.  Provision  of  family  in  case  of  death-poor 


15  of  28 
17 


12  of  17 

2 
17 

5 

4 
17  of  23 

17  of  25 
23  of  34 
12  of  17 


18  of  33 
24 


16  of  24 

2 
12 

9 

4 
23  of  30 

23  of  30 
21  of  33 
23  of  30 


23  of  50 

9 
6 
5 
2 

2 

2 

7 

12 


12  of  23 

12 

9  of  12 

11 
6 
4 

12  of  18 

13  of  19 
9  of  23 

13  of  21 


7  of  18 

4(35-45) 
3(45-55) 


27  of  103 


14(35-45) 

11 
;  (above  45) 


7 
14 


2of  5 


1 

2 

3 

3of4 


5  of  7 


10. 

9 

4 

4 

7  of  23 


8 
4of8 

3 

8 

8 

8  of  17 

16  of  23 

15  of  26 


8  In  any  comparison  of  conditions  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illisiois  with  other  universities  the  exist- 
ence of  this  (numerically  strong)  intermediate 
rank  between  instructor  and  assistant  professor 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

*  The  administration  has  made  no  detailed  state- 
ment concerning  its  policy  in  salary  matters.  In- 
creases in  salary  have  apparently  been  made  for 


the  present  year  as  far  as  this  was  possible  with  the 
entirely  inadequate  funds.  In  many  cases  persons 
were  notified  of  an  increase  over  the  terms  of  their 
contract  aifter  the  present  academic  year  had 
started.  However — and  this  must  be  emphatiealllf 
stated — ^the  general  situation  is  not  materiAlly  af- 
fected by  these  relatively  small  incroases. 
«  Assistant  professors. 
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account  of  the  large  number  of  instructors 
either  unmarried  or  without  children. 

To  avoid  a  deficit,  all  ranks  have  usually 
had  to  resort  to  most  rigid  economies,  in- 
Tolving  many  sacrifices,  and  to  cut  far  helow 
uny  reasonable  minimum  the  amounts  allowed 
for  savings  and  professional  expenditures. 

REMARKS   FROM    QUESTIONNAIRES 

The  following  '^ Remarks"  are  copied  ver- 
batim from  questionnaires  and  are  arranged 
according  to  rank.  If  space  would  permit  the 
presentation  of  all  '^remarks,"  the  impression 
on  the  reader  would  be  unchanged,  unless, 
indeed,  it  should  be  intensified  by  the  dreary 
monotony  of  repetition  of  the  same  pitiful 
story.  Each  paragraph  indicates  an  indi- 
vidual questionnaire. 

Bank  1918-19:  Instructors 

Oan  see  no  way  of  saying  on  this  salary  ($1,500). 
Postponed  tonsilectomy  until  f  oreed  to  have  done 
for  overseas  service,  when  a  philanthropic  surgeon 
did  it  gratis,  but  to  my  humiliation;  taught  sum- 
mer of  1917  to  earn  sufficient  yearly  income. 

PraeticaUy  all  the  retrenchments  mentioned  have 
been  made  except  for  food.  Wife  stays  at  home 
because  of  poor  clothing.  As  our  housekeeping 
experience  is  young,  furniture  constitutes  a  heavy 
item  at  this  time. 

Besorted  to  patched  clothing.  Cheap  rooming — 
not  modern — kerosene  light — ^no  heat. 

Have  worked  every  summer,  sending  my  wife 
home  to  save  money  as  I  could  not  afford  to  take 
'her  with  me.  Buy  cheap  clothing.  Use  oleomarga- 
rine all  fall  and  winter.  Garry  all  my  groceries  to 
save  and  in  order  to  buy  cheaply.  Have  no  med- 
ical or  dental  work. 

My  salary  during  the  past  five  years  has  been 
and  even  to-day  is  insufficient  to  cover  our  living 
expenses,  which  have  been  curtailed  wherever  pos- 
sible. The  situation  is  anytiting  but  encouraging. 
Have  a  c^stinct  preference  for  teaching,  may  how- 
ever find  it  necessary  to  change.  Money  earned  by 
my  wife  and  myself  before  we  were  married — and 
in  part  by  wife  since  we  were  married— has  been 
used  to  meet  the  deficit. 

Health  of  wife  broke  down  following  <'flu." 
Absolutely  unable  at  university  salary  to  give  her 
the  rest  and  comforts  needed.  Left  teaching  after 
more  than  ten  years  at  it  for  a  commercial  posi- 
tion paying  nearly  three  times  the  salary.     Am 


surprised  to  find  the  work  every  bit  as  pleasant 
and  even  less  taxing. 

Betrenchments  in  food  and  clothing,  in  medical 
services,  and  many  others;  bought  one  suit  of 
clothes  for  self  in  nifoe  years.  Beduced  expenses 
of  my  own  person  to  sero.  Eliminated  aXt  ex- 
penses of  any  kind.  Practised  economies  of  all 
sorts  many  do  not  dream  of  and  would  not  believe 
if  told.  One  has  constantly  to  find  out  what  one 
oan  do  without;  what  to  deprive  a  family  of,  with 
the  least  harm  to  them,  is  the  ever  present  ques- 
tion. 

Baaik  of  1918-19:  Associate 

Old  clothing  is  invariably  made  over  for  chil- 
dren. Have  gardened  a  lot  and  kept  chickens. 
Use  butter  substitutes.  Wear  clothing  until  frayed. 
Above  expenses  do  not  consider  depreciation  of 
furniture  and  household  equipment. 

Using  vacations  to  earn  money.  Postponing 
dental  services.  Using  inferior  grades  of  cloth- 
ing and  using  them  when  they  should  be  discarded. 
Out  down  food  in  quality  and  quantity. 

We  have  no  help,  do  our  own  washing  and  my 
wife  makes  all  the  children 's  clothes,'  etc. 

Neglecting  necessary  repairs;  inferior  clothing, 
butter  substitutes,  etc.  Almost  no  theaters,  en- 
tertainments, travel  or  books. 

Savings  of  one  summer  session,  $125,  are  the 
only  savings  (outride  of  a  few  small  gifts  from 
relatives),  thus  summer  teaching  the  only  means 
of  getting  ahead.  Of  the  deficit  of  $176  for  1018- 
1019,  $125  was  made  up  by  renting  a  room  to  stu- 
dents; still  obliged  to  rent  room  to  strangers. 
Postpone  dental  services,  use  butter  substitutes 
(except  for  children),  wear  old  or  cheap  clothes, 
buy  few  books,  cut  down  on  magazines  and  n^uric 
and  professional  expenditures;  wife  does  all  house- 
work, sewing  and  ironing.  Oould  not  afford  to  keep 
up  membership  in  University  Olub.  Oan  not  yet 
think  of  making  payments  on  house. 

Bent  has  been  reduced  by  living  in  undesirable 
places.  I  have  had  but  one  vacation  in  eleven 
years.  Our  clothing  always  has  been  and  still  Is 
poorer  in  quality  than  it  should  be.  Oost  of  food 
is  held  lower  than  we  feel  it  should  be.  Ooncerts, 
etc.,  are  few  and  far  between.  My  ehief  concern 
is  that  I  can  not  save  for  the  future  or  have  the 
technical  journals  I  should  have  or  attend  scien- 
tific meetings  on  my  present  salary. 

That  ($1,700)  is  every  cent  my  wife  would  have 
between  her  and  delit  in  case  of  my  death.  We 
have  postponed  necessary  medical  services;  use 
food  of  an  inferior  quality;  have  insufficient  and 
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cheap  elotUng;  deny  oonelves  the  ordintay  pleaa- 
UTM  of  otiier  folks;  a^oid  all  floeial  aetivitiee; 
even  the  most  simple-— the  whole  ntnation  makes  a 
man  bitter. 

Small  spartmenty  clothing  below  standard  of 
position,  entertainment  almost  eliminated,  etc. 

General  retrenchments  (food,  dothinfg,  medical 
services,  etc)  and  the  discontinuing  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  all  amusements,  concerts,  etc.,  that  are 
not  free.  Am  unable  to  sdbscribe  to  worthy 
causes  (relief  funds,  etc.). 

No  vacation  trips.  Post^ned  dental  attention. 
Inferior  grades  of  clothing.  Can  not  wear  as  good 
clothes  as  I  did  when  in  high  school  and  college. 
Have  not  spent  as  much  on  entertainment. 

We  use  butter  substitutes;  I  run  a  garden  and 
sole  the  family's  riioes;  my  wife  makes  all  her  own 
clothing. 

Unable  to  take  vacations  or  trips  to  relatives 
who  live  at  distance.  Buy  no  books,  only  clothing 
absolutely  necessary.  Self-denial  in  almost  every- 
thing imaginable. 

I  have  been  able  to  do  a  little  outside  work. 
This  has  been  done  at  night  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  ought  to  have  been  resting  or  think- 
ing about  my  teaching  duties  and  investigations. 
Our  home  life  is  simple.  I  have  not  purchased  an 
overcoat  since  1915,  nor  have  I  had  many  other 
clothes.  The  same  statement  is  also  true  with  re- 
gard to  my  wife.  We  have  been  unable  to  even 
purchase  playthings  which  are  essential  to  the  nor- 
mal and  happy  development  of  children.  We 
have  decided  to  leave  university  work  in  order  to 
have  these  things.  (Oorrespondent  had  previously 
declined  an  offer  in  another  line  of  work  for  $4,000, 
at  a  time  when  his  university  salary  was  $1,800, 
"because  I  trained  myself  for  teaching  and  liked 
the  work.") 

Bank  1918-19:  Assistant  Professor 
Savings  (set  aside  for  my  daughter's  educa- 
tion) are  made  by  doing  without  butter,  eggs  and 
other  foods;  skimping  on  clothes  and  other  necessi- 
ties and  cutting  out  such  tilings  as  athletic  games, 
entertainments  and  other  similar  "luxuries." 

Inferior  grades  of  clothing;  inferior  food,  in- 
cluding substitutes;  especially  lack  of  help  in  the 
house. 

My  acoounts  show  me  that  I  am  not  able  to  save 
any  more  or  to  live  any  more  comfortably  on  pres- 
ent salaiy  of  $2,500  tikan  was  posnble  six  years 
1^  on  an  instructor's  salary  of  $1,200.  (Oor- 
respondent is  unmarried.) 


Wife  tutors  to  make  ends  meet.  I  had  to  bomw 
money  on  life  insurance  poliey  to  pay  piemiiun 
this  year.  Owe  money  to  bank  sinee  four  years. 
Neeessary  minor  operation  in  family  only  pooaibie 
through  earnings  of  wife.  Severe  retrwiehntfats 
in  food  and  clothing,  in  amusements  and  recrea- 
tion.   Handicapped  in  scientific  work. 

Always  spent  entire  salary  on  living  expenses. 
In  last  three  years  I  have  supplemented  my  salary 
with  my  private  income^ 

Have  ^  ^  cut  out ' '  practically  all  traveling.  Have 
stayed  away  from  all  social  functions  because  the 
only  clothes  I  have  are  those  I  wear  in  the  labora- 
tory. Have  postponed  mudi  needed  dental  work 
for  whole  family  and  some  medical  services.  Use 
butter  substitutes  all  the  time. 

Staying  home  from  scientific  meetings;  post- 
poning the  examination  of  eyes,  two  dental  bridges, 
a  surgical  operation  and  also  an  operation  for  re- 
moval of  tonsils.  Adoption  of  a  vegetarian  diet, 
with  nut  butter  for  substitute.  Cutting  hair  of 
children;  resoling  of  shoes  at  home.  Doing  with- 
out all  personal  service  in  tiie  home,  for  odd  jobs 
as  well  as  regular  help.  No  laundry  service  suiee 
1917. 

We  live  very  simply;  we  travel  very  little^  do  all 
our  own  house  work  and  woric  around  the  yard  and 
place.  My  wife  does  all  the  sewing  for  two  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  a  good  half  for  the  otker 
three.  No  servants  of  any  kind.  We  belong  to 
the  class  who  "make  it  do." 

Inferior  grades  of  clothing;  food  of  inferior 
qualities;  postponed  beginning  on  building  pro- 
gram; neglect  acquisition  of  books;  negleet  at- 
tendance at  meetings  of  committees  and  conven- 
tions. . 
Bank  1913-19:  Associate  Professor 

My  life  for  25  years  has  been  one  of  denial  and 
retrenchment  at  every  point,  otherwise,  save  £or 
one  thousand  dollars  from  my  father's  estate,  I 
should  have  nothing  whatever  to  leave  my  faasily 
in  case  of  death. 

Inferior  grades  of  clothing,  butter 
meat  reduced.  My  wife  does  her  own  ' 
do  not  take  part  in  social  aetivities;  I 
penses  for  scientific  journals;  hooss  repairs  nsg- 
lected.  Could  not  send  wife  away  for  rest  ^A» 
urged  hj  physician. 

Inferior  clothing,  manual  labor  around  haase  fsr 
v^ch  I  can  not  spare  time,  food  sobstitiites,  Asiag 
without  books,  music,  etc.  Doing  withoat 
Doing  without  honsebold  serviee. 

The  figures  (for  training)  do  not  give  an 
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rate  measure  of  tiie  real  oosfc,  the  eelf  denials,  and 
strain  on  the  health  dnrini^  these  years  of  effort 
to  gain  a  proper  eduoation  for  nniversitj  work, 
espeeiallj  when  one  pays  his  expenses  by  his  own 
earnings.  During  last  two  years  retrenchments 
were  made  in  all  the  items  mentioned  and  in  others 
not  mentioned  in  an  effort  to  keep  tiie  expenses 
within  the  income. 

Bank  1918-19:  Trofessor 

My  wife  is  an  expert  seamstress  and  has  made 
modi  of  her  own  clothing  and  aU  of  the  clothes  for 
the  child.  We  have  never  kept  a  maid.  We  figure 
that  we  effect  a  large  saving  in  these  ways,  but 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  to  do  it. 

Have  cut  out  all  entertainment,  most  charities 
except  in  a  small  way,  given  up  most  memiberarhips 
in  clubs;  reduced  meat,  etc  Neglected  necessary 
repairs  to  house,  used  inferior  grades  of  clothing 
and  food  of  inferior  quality.    Bather  discouraged. 

Inferior  grades  of  dothinig;  food  of  inferior 
quality.  Nothing  saved  from  university  earnings 
exeept  premiums  on  life  insurance. 

.Staying  at  home  in  summer  against  advice  of 
physician;  postponing  dental  or  medical  services; 
negleciang  repairs  to  house;  inferior  grades  of 
clothing.  Don  H  care  to  state  the  subterfuges  and 
expedients  resorted  to.  Have  had  almost  no  hired 
help  in  family  of  four  children.  Entertaining  of 
commonest  kind  impossible.  Can  not  afford  mem- 
hership  in  TJndversity  Club  or  other  social  organiza- 
tions, etc. 

Have  practised  rather  trying  economy  in  doth- 
31^.  Wife  even  more  so.  Wife  has  had  inanfi^- 
eient  domestic  '^help."  Have  not  attended  as 
many  sodety  meetings  as  was  desirable.  Have 
done  considerable  repair  work  in  house  myself 
which  would  have  better  been  done  by  hired  work- 


Was  obliged  to  teach  summer  sdiool  several  times 
although  local  dimate  is  very  bad  for  my  health 
in  summer.  We  use  much  less  meat  and  eggs  than 
desirable.  Use  butter  only  once  a  day  in  small 
quantities.  i 

Betrencfaments  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
19'either  my  family  nor  myself  are  as  well  dressed 
or  fed  as  we  used  to  be. 

I  am  compelled  to  stay  at  home  two  summers 
out  of  three. — ^Now  buy  a  new  suit  of  dothes  every 
seoond  year  instead  of  one  each  year  as  formerly. 
I  am  getting  inferior  quality  also. — ^We  use  butter 
substitutes  almost  exdusively. — ^We  have  meat  two 
or  three  times  a  week  now,  mot  four  or  five  times,  as 


formerly.— We  have  much  less  fruit  than  we  want 
and  I  believe  to  be  hdpfuL — In  general  I  iftiould 
say  that  ...  I  have  been  able  to  save  only  what 
I  have  made  from  outside  sources. 

Apart  from  retrenchments  in  standard  of  living, 
the  effidency  of  my  work  at  the  undversity  has  been 
less  than  it  should  be  because  of  lack  of  means  for 
continued  contact  with  other  workers  in  my  field, 
e.g,f  visits  to  other  laboratories,  travd,  books,  at- 
tention at  sdentifie  meetings. 

KiaceUofMOM  Questionnaires 

Dress  like  a  tramp  and  put  up  poor  appearance 
before  public. 

University  teaching  would  be  a  luxury  which  I 
could  not  afford  to  indulge  in,  if  my  wife  were 
not  also  earning  a  salary  as  a  teachor  in  the  pub- 
He  schools. 

Not  getting  married. 

Have  worked  three  summers  instead  of  taking 
vacation  (for  more  than  two  or  three  days). 
Necessary  medical  service  in  family  postponed 
three  years,  so  that  complete  recovery  is  now 
doubtful.  Dental  service  postponed  a  number  of 
times  because  of  low  funds.  Supply  of  clothing 
allowed  to  go  very  low  in  entire  family  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  Butter  substitutes  and  storage  eggs 
are  used,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  in  the  diet  is 
less  than  one  half  of  what  it  would  be  with  suffi- 
cient funds. 

Butter  substitutes,  meat  once  a  week,  shabby 
dothing,  one  new  suit  in  three  years.  Have  done 
my  own  housework  and  laundry,  etc. 

No  creamery  butter  in  last  two  years.  Strictest 
economy  in  every  way  has  had  to  be  practised. 
No  vacation  involving  RB.  fare  possible.  Oan 
not  afford  service  of  housekeeper  or  housemaid. 

Have  made  old  clothing  serve  double  time,  cut 
food  to  the  lowest  economical  limit;  eliminated  all 
but  essential  expenditures  (such  as  books,  con- 
certs, theaters,  sdentific  meetings,  etc.). 

Aubrey  J.  Kbmpner 

Univkesitt  of  Illinois, 
October  1,  1920 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  NATIVE  INTELLIGENCE 
UPON  SCORES  IN  STANDARD  TESTS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  present 
some  evidence  against  a  theory  which  has 
long   prevailed   in   the  field   of   educational 
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measurement.  It  has  been  the  practiBe  of 
those  who  have  reported  the  results  of  stand- 
ard tests  giY&DL  in  the  course  of  sohool  surveiys 
to  consider,  when  classes,  schools,  and  school 
^sterns  have  been  compared,  that  no  allow- 
ances need  be  made  for  differences  in  native 
abilities  of  the  pupils  taking  the  tests. 
Usually  this  consideration  has  been  implied 
only,  but  sometimes  it  has  been  explicit. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  report  of  the  TJ.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  on  the  public  school 
system  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  statement,  '^  It 
can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  native  intelli- 
gence of  the  children  of  Memphis  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  city."  In  the  Gary  Survey 
we  find  that,  "the  author  considers  it  prob- 
able that  the  Gary  children  represent  a  normal 
group  as  far  as  the  inheritance  of  average 
mental  capacity  is  concerned."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  writer  and  his 
colleague  in  the  report  on  the  results  of 
standard  tests  given  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  that 
results  of  subject  tests  alone,  "  can  only  deter- 
mine the  present  attainments  of  pupils  who 
are  actually  in  the  schools.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  classes  are  recruited  from  a  school 
population  which  is  inferior,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  unfair  to  hold  a  school  entirely 
responsible  for  the  work  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
also  possible  that  there  may  be  by  chance  in 
some  of  the  grades  a  relatively  superior  or  a 
relatively  inferior  group." 

The  first  striking  proof  of  the  fact  tiiat 
there  are  significant  differences  in  the  average 


native  intelligsnce  of  different  oommnnitiaB 
appeared  when  mental  ezaminationB  were 
used  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Army.  It  seems 
altogeth^  likely  that  if  such  differences  exist 
among  adults  th^  exist  among  the  children 
also.  This  article  presents  the  results  of  a 
survey  in  which  intelligence  examinations 
were  used  in  connection  with  standard  tests, 
and  will  endeavor  to  show  how  the  results 
of  the  latter  were  probably  affected  by  the 
native  abilities  of  the  different  classes. 

The  town  in  which  these  tests  were  givKi  is 
a  suburb  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  is  considered 
to  have  an  excellent  school  system.  The 
population  is  largely  residential,  but  there  is 
one  section  which  is  largely  given  over  to 
factory  workers.  Two  groups  of  classes  will 
be  considered.  The  first  consists  of  two  fifth, 
three  sixth,  and  four  seventh  grades  in  ^^9^ 
different  schools.  The  second  group  is  com- 
posed of  four  classes  of  the  eighth  grade  in 
the  Junior  High  School.  The  pupils  in  these 
four  classes  are  grouped  according  to  the 
quality  of  work  they  have  done  in  prervioiB 
years. 

Both  of  the  groups  were  given  the  follow- 
ing Standard  Tests: 

Courtis  Arithmetic,  Series  B, 

Stone  Reasoning  Test, 

Spelling,  ten  words  from  Ayres*  Scaler 

Monroe  Silent  Reading  Te8t> 

Dearborn- Westbrook  Silent  Reading  Test 

Two  different  intelligence  tests  were  used. 
The  first  group  was  given  the  Dearborn  Qen- 


TABLB  I 

Group  I.    Seores  in  Subject  and  InteXligenoe  TetU 


Grade 

Courtto 

«». 

Mooroo 

DoartK»n-W«n- 
brooik 

, 

School 

Addition 

Subtrac- 
tion 

MultlpU- 
oatlon 

XA^lfion 

ReaMnli^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^1 

§ 

1 

S 

At. 

Aoo. 

At. 

Aoo. 

At. 

Aoo. 

At. 

Aoo. 

At. 

Soor« 

i^ 

A 

VII-o 

10.6 

71.9 

10.6 

93.1 

10.5 

84.6 

13.6 

97.8 

10.3 

6.8 

63.8 

108 

24 

5.10 

.79 

47.3;  165\ 

B 

VI-7 

9.0 

66.4 

11.6 

87.3 

9.9 

75.0 

7.5 

86.8 

10.4 

7.6 

83.0 

132 

38 

6.36 

1.17 

53^;  161 

B 

VII-5 

8.6 

61.6 

9.1 

68.3 

10.8 

87.7 

8.6 

81.5 

10.7 

7.6 

57.6 

140 

35 

4.35 

.77 

62^  145 

A 

VII-6 

8.3 

60.8 

11.9 

90.8 

9.6 

62.8 

8.7 

100. 

10.2 

6.8 

49.6 

108 

24 

4.28 

.84 

44.1'  143 

B 

VII-^ 

10.0 

70.0 

11.0 

87.4 

10.7 

85.9 

12.2 

66.2 

10.4 

9.0 

69.0 

124 

29 

4.53 

.84 

53^  141 

C 

YI 

8.8 

66.7 

9.7 

81.7 

9.0 

73.3 

7.3 

77.7 

9.6 

7.1 

69.6 

108 

1* 

2.90 

.68 

42.5  136 

D ...... . 

V 

8.2 

73.0 

8.0 

81.8 

7.7 

64.0 

6.2 

86.0 

8.7 

3.7 

67.6 

114 

21 

4.13 

.64 

4S.9t134 

E 

V 

6.5 

80.0 

8.6 

69.3 

6.8 

75.0 

6.3 

89.2 

7.4 

2.6 

69.7 

108 

22 

3.83 

.68 

39,8;  125 

B 

VI-8 

6.7 

53.8 

9.7 

70.0'  7.6 

61.9!  6.4 

69.0 

9.4 

5.8 

67.6 

124'  24 

3.28    .7114&1J124 
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TIBLI  n 
Group  I.    Bank  in  Subject  and  InteUig&nee  Tests 


= ■- 

Grade 

Oourtli 

Stone 

Monroe 

Deartxwo-West- 
brook 

1 

1 

1 

5 

. 

Sohool 

Addition 

flubtrao- 
tlon 

Multipll- 
oatlon 

DlTtakm 

Reaoonlng 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

At. 

Aoo. 

At. 

Ace. 

At. 

Aoo. 

At. 

Ace. 

At. 

Soora 

A 

B 

B 

A 

B 

C 

D.... 

E 

B 

Vll-a 

VI-7 

VII-6 

VII-6 

VII-6 

VI 

V 

V 

VI-« 

1 
3 
5 
6 
2 
4 
7 
9 
8 

3 
6 
7 
8 
4 
5 
2 
1 
9 

4 

2 

7 

1 

3 
5.5 

9 

8 
5.5 

1 

4 

9 

2 

3 

6  . 

6 

8 

7 

3 

4 
1 
5 
2 
6 
7 
9 
8 

3 
4.5 

1 

7 

2 

6 

8 
4.5 

9 

1 
5 
4 
3 
2 
6 
9 
8 
7 

2 

4 
6 
1 
9 
7 
5 
3 
8 

4 
2.5 

1 

5 
2.5 

6 

8 

9 

7 

5.5 
2.5 
2.5 
5.5 

1 
4 
8 
9 
7 

6 
1 

7.5 
9 
4 
3 
5 
2 
7.5 

7.5 

2 

1 

7.5 
3.5 
7.5 

5 

7.5 
3.5 

5 
1 
2 
5 
3 
9 
8 
7 
5 

2 

1 
4 
5 
3 
9 
6 
7 
8 

4 

1 

5 

2.5 
2.5 
7.5 

9 
7.6 

6 

6 
2 
3 
7 
1 
8 
4 
9 
5 

68.0 

45.5 

66.0 

79.5 

47.5 

99.5 

105.0 

106.5 

110.5 

3 

1 
4 
5 
2 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

oral  InteUigemce  Examination,  and  Qroup  IL 
was  tested  with  the  Army  examination  Alpha. 
It  is  because  of  the  different  ii^telligenoe  ex- 
aminations that  the  groups  must  be  treated 
separately. 

In  Table  I.  are  listed  the  median  scores  of 
the  classes  of  Group  I.  in  the  various  exami- 
nations. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  intelli- 
gence examination  divides  the  classes  into 
four  groups  of  two  or  three  classes  each,  and 
in  each  of  these  groups  the  nuiximum  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  and  lowest  scores 
is  only  four  points.  Such  small  differences 
are  probably  not  highly  significant,  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  discount  this  fact 
in  the  study. 

Table  II.  shows  the  rank  of  each  dass  in 
each  separate  test  or  part  of  a  test.  Examina- 
tion of  the  scores  in  Table  I.  will  show  that 
in  many  cases  the  difference  between  the 
median  scores  of  two  classes  was  very  small, 
and  undoubtedly  some  of  the  classes  between 


which  these  small  differences  exist  should  have 
been  considered  as  tied  for  the  same  rank. 
It  would  have  been  difficulty  however,  to  have 
decided  just  how  much  of  a  difference  should 
be  considered  as  significant^  so  the  ranks  were 
allowed  to  stand  as  the  actual  figures  showed 
theuL 

When  the  ranks  in  the  separate  tests  are 
added,  and  the  rank  in  the  combined  tests  is 
obtained,  this  agrees  to  a  marked  degree  with 
the  rank  in  the  intelligence  examination. 
Only  one  class  changes  its  rank  by  as  much 
as  three  steps,  and  the  four  lower  classes 
remain  in  exactly  the  same  relative  position. 
A  correlation  coefficient  of  .89  was  obtained 
by  the  rank  difference  squared  method  be- 
tween the  standing  in  the  standard  tests  and 
the  standing  on  the  intelligence  examination. 
This  is  higher  than  some  of  the  correlations 
between  two  of  the  subject  tests. 

Qroup  n.  furnishes  even  better  material  for 
the  purpose  of  this  study  than  does  group  I. 


TABLE  m 

Group  IL   Scores  in  Subject  and  Intelligence  Tests 


' — 

Grade 

Courtis 

Stone 

Monroe 

Dearbom-WoBt- 
brook 

a 

Sebool 

AddlUon 

Bubtrao- 
tlon 

Multipli- 
cation 

Division 

Reasoning 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

At. 

AOO. 

At. 

Aoo. 

At. 

Aoo. 

At. 

Aoo. 

At. 

Soore 

B 

B 

B 

B 

VIII-4 

vni-1 

VIII-2 
VIII-3 

10.5 
9.5 
8.0 

10.1 

74.5 
73.7 
72.2 
68.8 

11.5 
10.9 
10.7 
10.8 

87.0 
85.4 
88.0 
82.7 

9.4 
8.3 
9.1 
9.7 

78.7 
71.9 
72.9 
81.1 

9.9 
8.5 
8.0 
8.8 

100 
88.3 
87.6 
86.5 

10.9 
10.8 
10.3 
10.2 

11.5 
9.7 
8.8 
7.1 

85.6 
72.5 
78.0 
65.3 

140  + 
140 
113 
119 

43 
37 
33 
29 

4.65 
4.16 
3.82 
3.25 

.63 
.57 
.62 
.45 

45.2 
40.9 
40.3 
26.7 

113.0 
90.0 
81.0 
68.7 
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TABLBIV 

Grade 

Courdt 

^ 

Monroe 

DeerboRi-Woit- 
bro6k 

1 

5 

, 

Sehool 

Addition 

Subtno- 
tlon 

MnltlpU- 
oation 

DMrion 

B<iMnntng 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

At. 

Aco. 

At. 

Aoo. 

At. 

Aoo. 

At. 

Aoo. 

At. 

Soon 

^ 

B 

VIII-4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

1 

1 

B 

VIII-1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

40 

2 

2 

B 

VIII-2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

49 

3 

3 

B 

VIII-3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

52 

4 

4 

The  four  classes  of  the  eighth  grade  are  in 
the  same  school,  and  the  departmental  method 
of  instruction  is  used,  so  that  all  classes  have 
the  same  teachers.  The  tests  were  given  near 
the  end  of  the  year  so  the  pupils  had  heen  in 
the  same  school  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  same  teachers  for  nearly  three  years. 
There  would  seem  to  he  no  way  to  account 
for  differences  in  performance  of  the  various 
classes  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  teachers, 
programs,  or  methods  of  instruction. 

Table  m.  shows  the  median  scores  of  the 
Qroup  2  classes,  and  the  ranks '  appear  in 
Table  lY.  Here  we  find  a  much  closer  agree- 
ment between  the  x>6i^ormance  on  the  stand- 
ard tests  and  the  inteljigence  examination 
scores.  When  the  rank  In  the  combined  tests 
is  computed  it  is  found  to  agree  exactly  with 
the  rank  obtained  on  the  intelligence  examina- 
tion. As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, there  is  no  way  to  account  for  differ- 
ences between  the  classes  excex>t  on  the  basis 
of  native  ability.  Differences  in  native  ability 
quite  evidently  exist,  as  the  highest  Alpha 
median  is  65  per  cent,  greater  than  the  lowest. 

The  results  of  the  study  of  each  of  these 
groups  point  in  the  same'  direction.  In  Qroup 
I.,  although  the  classes  varied  in  the  length  of 
time  they  had  attended  school,  the  schools 
they  were  in,  and  the  teachers  who  taught 
them,  there  was  a  striking  relationship  be- 
tween the  accomplishment  in  the  subject  teets 
and  the  showing  made  on  the  intelligence  ex- 
amination. In  Group  11.,  where  the  ordinary 
factors  which  might  make  for  differences  were 
not  present,  the  relative  performances  of  the 
classes  in  the  subject  tests  was  precisely  what 


might  have  been  predicted  from  the  results 
of  the  intelligence  examination.  Altogether, 
it  is  clear  that  there  are  significant  differences 
in  the  native  abilities  of  the  pupils  which 
make  up  these  classes,  and  it  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  these  differences  affected  the 
standard  test  scores. 

Further  evidence  pointing  toward  the  same 
conclusions  may  be  obtained  by  the  study  of 
reports  of  the  results  of  group  intelligence 
tests  which  have  been  given  in  the  past  two 
years.  They  will  show  considerable  differ- 
ences in  mental  abilities  of  pupils  of  different 
school  systems,  different  schools,  and  even 
different  rooms  in  the  same  school.  Compari- 
sons which  do  not  take  account  of  the  general 
intelligence  of  pupils  are  likely  to  do  great 
injustice  to  all  concerned.  A  class  may  make 
a  very  low  record  on  a  subject  test,  whidi 
fact  will  reflect  to  the  discredit  of  both  pupils 
and  teacher.  If  this  class  is  giv^  a  mental 
examination  it  may  appear  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  low  mental  calibre, 
and  that  its  accomplishment  is  all  that  can  be 
expected.  On  the  other  hand,  teacher  and 
pupils  may  get  credit  for  good  work  as  the 
result  of  a  high  score  in  subject  tests,  when 
classes  are  made  up  of  pupils  of  superior 
mental  ability,  and  are  in  reality  not  aooom- 
plishing  what  might  be  expected  of  than. 
Thus  it  seems  that  no  valid  comparisons  can 
be  made  unless  facts  are  presented  to  show  tlie 
native  abilities  of  the  pupils,  and  that  every 
school  survey  should  include  some  good  form 
of   intelligence   examination. 


Edwabd  a.  Lincoln 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  GOVERNING 

BOARD  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY! 

College  professors  have  written  much 
concerning  the  functions  of  trustees  in  uni- 
versity administration ;  the  more  they  have 
written  the  more  those  functions  have 
shrunk,  the  trustee  having  been  ignored  in 
the  discussion  until  now,  as  his  duties  ap- 
proach the  vanishing  point,  I  am  asked  to 
embalm  myself  into  the  record,  presumably 
as  a  museum  specimen  of  a  species  that  is 
fast  becoming  atrophied,  and  although  I 
may  miss  the  point  of  the  discussion,  I  shall 
at  least  speak  my  mind. 

The  constructive  potentiality  of  a  people 
is  indicated  by  its  enterprise  and  by  its 
ability  to  organize  so  as  to  function  as  a 
unit  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  desired 
purpose.  Long  human  experience  in  such 
matters  has  shown  that  certain  forms  of 
organization  tend  to  efficiency  and  other 
forms  to  inefficiency,  one  of  the  lessons 
taught  being  that  when  a  large  number  of 
people  desire  to  establish  and  carry  on  an 
enterprise  it  can  best  be  done  by  creating  a 
body  or  corporation  for  that  purpose  and 
placing  its  management  in  the  hands  of  a 
selected  few,  giving  this  smaller  body  gen- 
eral instructions  as  to  the  object  to  be  ac- 
complished, full  authority  to  represent  the 
larger,  and  charging  it  with  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  the  undertaking.  Not  that  the 
members  of  this  smaller  number,  whom  we 
will  call  the  governing  board,  are  the  most 

^Addreoe  delivered  on  the  oeeasion  of  the  in- 
staUation  of  Dr.  Marion  Le  Boy  Burton,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Oct.  14,  1920. 


experienced  in  the  particular  undertaking 
to  which  they  are  assigned,  but  that  they 
have  the  interest  of  the  venture  at  heart 
and  have  the  good  sense  to  select  experts  to 
administer  the  enterprise  and,  in  general, 
to  keep  it  functioning  along  the  lines  which 
its  founders  intended  it  should  go. 

The  scheme  of  organization  and  methods 
of  operation  which  in  business  organizations 
has  been  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
temperament  for  that  purpose  has  also  been 
found  to  be  the  best  scheme  of  organization 
and  method  of  operation  for  universities,  in 
which  the  temperamental  feature  is  greatly 
accentuated  and  the  danger  from  amateur 
meddling  correspondingly  increased. 

The  members  of  such  university  boards 
are  seldom  experienced  educators  or  experi- 
enced managers  of  educators  or  of  students, 
and  from  the  way  they  are  selected  it  is  un- 
likely that  as  a  body  they  are  specialists  in 
any  line  related  to  university  administra- 
tion or  that  they  will  become  such  during 
their  term  of  office;  but  with  the  wisdom 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  and  gener- 
ally do  have,  they  recognize  their  limita- 
tions and  act  cautiously  through  experi- 
enced agents  and  upon  advice. 

Over-candid  friends  of  the  university  will 
freely  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  trus- 
tees, not  only  in  matters  of  financing  but  in 
matters  of  everyday  operating  and  of  edu- 
cational policy:  The  campus  development 
plan  is  visionary  or  short-sighted,  perhaps 
both ;  the  educational  aims  are  too  narrow 
or  scattered  too  much,  do  not  give  the  stu- 
dent a  broad  foundation,  do  not  equip  him 
to  take  a  good  paying  job  upon  graduation ; 
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the  university  should  have  a  eoune  in  law* 
or  in  medicine,  because  they  would  bring 
students  or  bring  money,  or  should  cut  out 
such  courses  because  they  will  never  amount 
to  anything  here.  In  the  selection  of  a  fac- 
ulty why  don't  they  drop  Professor  so  and 
so  f  No  one  likes  him.  Or  why  don't  they 
get  Professor  So  and  So  from  Michigan  t 
He  is  just  the  man  to  make  this  or  that 
department  go. 

I  always  suspected  that  university  man- 
agement was  not  perfect,  but  it  was  not 
until  I  had  the  free  will  offering  of  the 
criticism  of  five  sons  and  daughters,  stu- 
dents in  the  university  during  my  term  as 
trustee,  that  I  realized  how  singularly  in- 
competent its  administration  could  be. 

In  recommending  a  candidate  for  tiie 
office  of  university  trustee,  it  is  often  urged 
that  he  is  an  educator.  This  is  one  job 
where,  to  my  mind,  a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing  and  more  learning  would 
be  worse.  The  trustees,  by  the  nature  of 
their  position,  are  no  more  competent  to 
formulate  the  teaching  policy  of  a  univer- 
sity than  they  are  to  do  in  the  teaching ;  no 
more  than  the  board  of  directors  of  a  manu- 
facturing company  is  competent  to  plan  the 
tooling  and  methods  of  machining  for  the 
work  that  goes  through  their  shops.  Indi- 
vidually they  may  have  ideas  of  greater  or 
less  merit,  but  as  a  board  they  are  incom- 
petent if  they  devote  their  own  time  and 
ideas  to  a  task  that  can  be  better  and  more 
cheaply  done  by  hired  experts.  Neverthe- 
less, a  board  that  would  abdicate  its  author- 
ity to  any  shop  committee,  expert,  superin- 
tendent or  president  would  be  inviting 
disaster. 

The    board    has    certain    fundamental 
duties,  among  which  are 
Raising  of  funds 
Educational  aims, 
Plan  for  development  of  plant, 


Selection  of  president  and  teaching  faculty, 
Operation. 

In  the  above  tabulation  I  have  placed 
financing  first,  on  the  theory  that  any  one 
can  run  a  university  if  some  one  will  fur- 
nish the  necessary  money,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  everybody  will  concede  that 
function  to  the  trustees. 

In  some  families  there  may  be  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  father's  au- 
thority and  in  what  capacities  he  could  best 
serve  the  household,  but,  however  much  he 
must  exert  himself  to  maintain  his  prestige 
in  other  respecta,  he  is  never  asked  to 
abdicate  as  purveyor  to  the  domestic  ex- 
chequer. 

Trustees  having  private  business  affairs 
of  their  own,  which  occupy  their  attention 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  little  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  university's 
requirements,  have  need  for  expert  advice 
on  all  the  board's  major  functions.  They 
need  more  than  that;  they  need  a  trusted 
agent  to  advise  them  where  they  can  get 
this  advice  and  to  coordinate  and  condense 
the  information  obtained,  so  that  it  can  be 
presented  in  form  to  be  readily  compre- 
hended and  its  various  features  shown  in 
their  relative  importance  and  significance. 
This  agent  is  the  board's  **man  Friday," 
the  man  on  the  job— the  president  The 
board  will  consult  with  architects,  engi- 
neers, accountants,  financiers,  superintend- 
ents and  faculty,  but  most  of  all  it  will 
depend  upon  the  president  who  should  be 
sufficiently  in  touch  with  every  feature  of 
university  requirement  and  university  life 
to  anticipate  the  university's  needs  and 
bring  them  to  the  board  for  its  considera- 
tion and  his  own  guidance. 

The  president  may  or  may  not  make  a 
success  of  the  enterprise.  If  he  does,  well 
and  good ;  the  trustees  in  such  cases  would 
rarely  disturb  him.    If  he  does  not  make  a 
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success,  he  will  soon  be  required  to  make 
way  for  some  other  prospect.  But  whether 
he  be  successful  or  not,  the  trustees,  if  they 
are  wise,  will  not,  except  in  the  greatest 
emergency,  disturb  the  authority  of  their 
president  by  short-circuiting  him  and  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  members  of  his  organ- 
ization. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  executive  is  a 
man  who  makes  deciedons  quickly — some- 
times rightly.  A  university  president  must 
make  so  many  decisions  in  a  day  that  it 
would  be  a  wonder  if  all  were  right,  but 
when  it  develops  that  a  wrong  decision  has 
been  made  there  are  usually  people  unkind 
enough  to  represent  that  the  president 
should  have  been  one  hundred  per  cent,  per- 
fect. 

Take  the  case  of  the  best  league  batter  in 
the  country ;  his  average  is  around  300  per 
cent,  as  they  reckon  it,  but  see  what  a 
princely  salary  he  draws.  If  our  university 
presidents  were  paid  according  to  their 
batting  averages,  we  should  need  materially 
to  reduce  some  other  expenses. 

There  is  an  inclination  from  without  to 
ridicule  boards  for  deferring  so  much  to 
their  agents  and  nearly  always  accepting 
their  advice,  as  though  the  board  were  be- 
littling itself  by  acknowledging  that  it 
hired  a  man  for  a  special  purpose,  who 
knows  more  about  his  job  than  the  board 
does.  There  is  also  an  inclination  from 
within  to  meddle  with  the  president's  job 
when  it  does  not  seem  to  be  going  smoothly, 
and  sometimes  when  it  is  to  mix  into  any 
quarrel  or  operation  that  appears  interest- 
ing. 

Suppose  a  company  interested  in  the 
transportation  of  freight  should  buy  for  the 
purpose  a  freighter's  wagon  and  a  team  of 
high-strung  horses  to  pull  it — a  ''20-mule 
team"  of  horses,  I  was  going  to  say.  We 
will  grant  that  the  individuals  of  the  team 


have  horse  sense,  but  even  with  that,  they 
need  horse  sense  in  management.  Suppose 
that  to  drive  this  team  they  should  hire  a 
freighter  of  experience,  determination  and 
proved  skill.  When  all  is  ready  the  direc- 
tors, to  make  sure  that  the  transporting  is 
properly  done,  would  climb  onto  the  load, 
the  driver  would  mount  his  seat,  crack  his 
whip,  and  they  would  be  off. 

For  a  few  hours  the  directors  would  ad- 
mire the  driver's  skill  and  by  that  time, 
seeing  how  simple  a  thing  driving  is,  they 
would  be  able  to  offer  occasional  suggestions 
to  the  driver,  and  when  the  outfit  struck  a 
piece  of  rough  road  on  an  upgrade  or  a 
downgrade,  where  the  driver's  strength, 
skill  and  attention  are  taxed  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  team,  what  a  blessing  it 
would  be  to  have  some  members  of  the  party 
appoint  themselves  critics  and  advisers  ex- 
traordinary to  him,  and  in  addition  to  their 
valuation  suggestions  endeavor  to  take  from 
his  hands  during  the  emergency  the  con- 
trol of  lines,  whip  or  brake.  The  driver's 
thanks,  in  such  a  contingency,  would  doubt- 
less be  expreteed  in  language  characteristic 
of  a  sentimental  freighter.  And  suppose 
that  at  the  end  of  the  day's  pull,  some 
should  go  among  the  horses  expressing 
sympathy  at  the  way  the  whip  was  cracked 
and  the  rein  drawn  over  their  backs  in  spe- 
cial cases,  or  say  to  Bill  or  Jack  that  he  de- 
serves to  be  a  leader  or  a  wheel  horse  in- 
stead of  occupying  an  inconspicuous  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  string;  would  see  what 
could  be  done  to  get  him  better  recognition 
or  at  least  an  increased  allowance  of  oats. 
A  freighting  company  so  managed  would 
travel  rough  roads,  even  though  Bill  and 
Jack  do  have  good  sense. 

With  the  freighting  company  there  are 
many  features  of  the  general  conduct  of 
the  business  which  the  board  alone  can  de- 
cide,  and  the   selection   of  a  competent 
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driver  is  one  of  them.  If  it  finds  that  the 
one  first  selected  is  not  reasonably  satis- 
factory, it  should  try  another ;  but  the  com- 
pany will  find  it  far  safer  to  let  the  driver, 
whoever  he  may  be,  do  the  driving  for  the 
time  being  than  have  the  members  of  the 
board,  collectively  or  upon  individual  im- 
pulse, disturb  him  in  his  work.  Likewise,  a 
university  board  of  trustees  should  select  a 
competent  man  for  president,  and  if  it 
should  develop  that  he  is  not  competent,  se- 
lect someone  else  for  the  position ;  but  if  he 
is  competent,  so  tell  the  world,  faculty  in- 
cluded. 

Having  selected  for  its  president  a  per- 
son preferably  with  broad  shoulders  and  a 
back  strong  enough  to  carry  a  great  load, 
the  board  will  do  well  to  rely  upon  him  for 
the  double  office  of  adviser  and  operating 
superintendent,  who  will  assume  the  initia- 
tive in  bringing  up  matters  that  need  at- 
tention, presenting  therewith  essential  facts 
in  proper  weight.  The  board  often  receives 
information  and  advice  from  other  sources, 
faculty  included,  but  to  conserve  its  own 
time  and  to  impel  respect  for  the  president's 
office,  arrangements  for  such  outside  assist- 
ance should  generally  be  requested  of  the 
president. 

Industries  are  coming  to  recognize  that 
participation  by  the  lower  members  of 
their  organizations  in  conferences  where 
operating  methods  and  policies  are  dis- 
cussed tends  to  create  a  wholesome  and 
loyal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  and  at  the 
same  time  discloses  a  wealth  of  wisdom 
concerning  operating  problems  whose  ex- 
istence until  recently  was  generally  un- 
suspected or  ignored.  When  arrangement 
is  made  to  give  standing  and  recognition 
to  this  element,  not  only  do  the  employees 
become  more  contented  and  efficient,  but 
the  administration   is  aided  by  friendly 


counsel  from  those  who  are  in  most  inti- 
mate contact  with  its  affairs.  So  long  as 
this  participation  by  employees  in  the 
company's  councils  is  in  an  advisory 
capacity  only,  the  results  have  been  mutu- 
ally beneficiid,  but  it  is  yet  to  be  shown 
that  placing  final  authority  in  the  hands 
of  those  upon  whom  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility does  not  rest  is  for  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  the  enterprise. 

As  the  board  must  diepend  upon  its 
president  for  the  general  management  of 
the  university  and  upon  him  places  cer- 
tain responsibilities,  so  the  president  must 
depend  upon  his  faculty  for  his  advice 
and  guidance,  and  in  the  ability  of  the 
president  to  so  enthuse  and  lead  his  fac- 
ulty that  they  will  heartily  cooperate  and 
put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  plan  and 
advise,  lies  his  hope  for  best  advising  and 
influencing  his  board.  The  board  that  is 
not  guided  lai^ly  by  its  president  and 
the  president  who  is  not  guided  largely  by 
his  faculty  show  little  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  select  advisers. 

The  test  of  an  executive  is  his  ability  to 
get  agents  to  do  his  work.  The  board, 
realizing  its  limitations  as  to  time  and 
special  qualification,  will  delegate  to  others 
nearly  all  except  its  legislative  duties;  but 
however  competent  such  agencies  may  be 
and  however  much  they  may  desire  to 
retain  such  authority  and  exercise  it  in^ 
their  own  right,  it  is  impractical  to  award 
to  such  agencies  as  presidait  or  faculty, 
whom  the  board  employs  and  dismisses  at 
will,  concurrent  authority  with  the  board, 
which  by  organic  law  alone  bears  the 
responsibility. 

I  am  a  -believer  in  the  wisdiom  of  dis- 
tributing the  privilege  of  counsel  and  the 
burden  of  administration  down  from  the 
board  to  the  lowest  member  of  the  (Hrgan- 
ization,  but  in  all  this  the  responsibility 
and  likewise  the  authority  of  the  board 
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remain  absolute,  both  as  to  initiatiTe  and 
as  to  veto. 

Some,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  an  ex- 
tension of  adsninistratdye  authority  and 
prerogative  to  the  faculty,  may  favor  go- 
ing as  far  as  to  place  final  authority  in 
the  hands  of  subordinates  who  have  not 
final  responsibility,  and  while  this  policy 
might  work  well  in  some  instances,  it  is 
fundamentally  as  faulty  as  would  be  the 
policy  of  allowing  a  locomotive  fireman  to 
share  with  his  engineer  concurrent  author- 
ity in  piloting  an  express  train. 

Wnj4iAM  L.  Abbott 
Trustbx  of  thx 
Uniyersitt  of  Illinois 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FACULTY  IN 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A 

UNIVERSITY! 

Naturally,  it  is  with  some  trepidation 
that  a  mere  professor  finds  himself  obliged 
to  speak  for  his  colleagues  in  this  den  of 
presidential  lions.  My  trepidation  is  in- 
creased by  the  fearful  suspicion  that  I 
must,  of  course,  have  an  academic  mind. 
It  is  still  further  increased  by  the  uneasy 
consciousness  that  I  may  at  any  moment 
hear  the  crack  of  the  mule  driver's  whip 
behind  me;  since  we  have  just  heard  that 
it  is  a  presidential  function  to  drive  that 
twenly-mule  team,  the  faculty.  Perhaps 
it  is  lucky  for  me  that  my  president  is 
not  here. 

In  entering  upon  a  thirty-minute  dis- 
cussion of  this  complex  and  controversial 
subject,  I  feel  pretty  much  in  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  late  Dr.  McCosh  when  enter- 
ing upon  his  discussion  of  the  Problem  of 
Being.    '* Young  gentlemen,"  he  is  quoted 

1  Address  delivered  at  the  Inaugoral  Beesion  of 
the  Edueational  Conference  held  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inauguration  of  President  Marion  Leroj  Bur- 
ton of  the  TTniversity  of  Michigan,  October  14, 
1920. 


as  saying,  ''this  is  a  verra  deefBcult  prob- 
lem. Plato  tried  to  solve  it  and  he  failed, 
Aristotle  tried  it  and  he  failed,"  and, 
after  enumerating  all  of  the  famous  phi- 
losophers who  had  failed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  being.  Dr.  McCosh  concluded, 
''and  I  am  no  verra  sure  that  I  can  solve 
it  meself." 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  my  ad- 
dress, I  seem  to  see  the  goal  in  view,  but  I 
am  not  very  certain  as  to  the  best  means 
of  reaching  it.  I  shall  have,  perforce,  to 
speak  briefly  and,  therefore,  dogmatically. 
What  I  would  plead  for,  above  all  else,  in 
view  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and 
the  great  issues  at  stake,  is  openness  of 
mind,  frankness  of  discussion,  and  willing- 
ness to  experiment,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ing boards,  presidents  and  faculties. 

To  enter  immediately  into  the  h^urt  of 
the  subject,  I  beg  to  call  attention  first 
to  the  fact  that  the  functions  actually 
exercised  by*  faculties  in  good  and  pro- 
gressive institutions  in  the  determination 
of  university  policies  and  their  execution 
is  much  larger  than  the  functions  legally 
delegated  to  faculties  by  the  constitutions 
and  by-laws  of  universities  in  general.  As 
a  rule,  faculties  are  legally  empowered 
chiefly  to  deal  with  the  governance  of  the 
curriculum  and  student  'body.  In  fact, 
they  are  frequently  called  upon  to  discuss 
and  make  recommendations  upon  matters 
of  educational  policy.  They  are  normally 
consulted  as  to  new  appointments,  they 
are  consulted  to  a  large  extent  in  tiie 
choice  of  deans,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
choice  of  presid»t&  They  are  frequently 
given  a  hearing  on  the  matter  of  salary 
scale.  Thus,  to  a  large  and  growing  ex- 
tent, faculties  enjoy  the  substance  of  par- 
ticipation in  administration  without  its 
legal  forms. 

The  main  contention  of  this  address  is 
that  the  actual  usages  and  tendencies  of 
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the  -best  institutiona  in  this  regard  should 
be  more  explicitly  legalized  in  the  con- 
stitutions and  by-lawB  of  universities.  As 
a  matter  of  history  it  seems  to  be  undoubt- 
edly the  case  that  when,  in  the  not  very 
remote  past,  there  were  in  America  no 
large  universities  serving  multifarious  in- 
terests, when  the  elder  among  our  present 
great  universities  were  like  the  small  col- 
leges of  to-day  in  curricula,  aims  and 
numbers,  the  faculties  exercised  much 
larger  administrative  functiona  The  older 
American  college  was  more  or  less  like  a 
large  family.  The  professors  and  the  stu- 
dents knew  each  other ;  the  professors  and 
the  trustees  knew  each  other,  and  the 
alumni  were  known  to  all  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  The  growth  in  num- 
bers and  in  the  complexity  of  educational 
concerns  and  aims,  have  perforce,  brought 
to  pass  a  greater  administrative  specializa- 
tion as  well  as  a  greater  curricular  special- 
ization. The  growth  of  hi^er  education 
is  parallel  here  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ment. Without  doubt,  this  specialization 
of  function  has  'been  developed  in  the 
interests  of  economy  of  effort  and  pro- 
ductive efficiency.  The  great  problem  in 
education,  as  in  industry,  is  to  harmonize 
administrative  efficiency  in  large  concerns 
with  that  humane  value  of  self-determina- 
tion and  self-respect,  in  the  life  of  the 
worker,  without  which  his  work  will  surely 
deteriorate  in  quality.  We  hear,  on  all 
hands,  of  the  demands  of  the  industrial 
worker  for  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the 
industry.  I  do  not  think  that  the  parallel- 
ism between  industry  and  higher  educa- 
tion can  be  carried  out  on  all  fours;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  work  of  higher  education 
is  wrought  by  mind  on  mind,  and  material 
instruments  are  here  wholly  subordinate 
to  life  interests,  insofar  as  tiie  parallelism 
in  question  breaks  down,  it  does  so  in 
favor  of  the  resumption  of  a  greater  meas- 


ure of  control  by  the  faculty  in  adminis- 
tration. The  professor  deals  with  the 
mind  as  a  living  unity  and,  therefore^ 
should  always  consider  his  own  work  as  an 
element  in  the  whole  educational  process; 
whereas  the  industrial  worker  may  make  a 
rivet  or  bore  a  hole  without  taking  account 
of  the  making  of  the  whole  machine.  I 
wish  to  insist  most  strongly  that  no  good 
educator  can  be  a  mere  pigeon-hole  spe- 
cialist or  pure  «departmentalist 

In  good  institutions,  faculties  do  tiien 
informally  participate  to  a  large  extent  in 
university  administration,  but,  without  the 
constitutional  forms  to  protect  it,  the  snb- 
stance  of  healthy  faculty  participation  in 
administration  may  vanish  at  any  time, 
when  a  governing  board  succumbs  to  ex- 
traneous influences  inimical'  to  the  nurture 
of  the  highest  quality  of  instruction  and 
research.  These  influences  may  come  from 
the  unenlightened  interests  of  portions  of 
the  general  public,  of  the  alumni,  or  from 
the  lack  of  high  educational  standards  and 
moral  courage  in  the  president  as  well  as 
in  the  governing  board,  or  from  several 
or  all  of  these  sources.  To  be  specific  on 
one  point,  it  is  certainly  not  conducive  to 
an  improvement  in  the  morale  and  per- 
sonnel  of  the  faculty  when  a  small  body  of 
laymen,  themselves  imcompetent  to  evalu- 
ate teaching  and  productive  ability,  and 
acting  solely  on  the  advice  of  a  president 
who  may  be  neither  k  great  scholar  or  edu- 
cator, nor  a  sound  judge  of  soholarship, 
can  determine,  without  regard  to  the  judg- 
ments of  those  who  have  expert  knowledge, 
not  only  the  economic  and  academic  fates 
of  genuine  productive  scholars  and  teach- 
ers but,  as  well,  the  fundamental  policies 
of  the  institution  in  which  these  scholais 
and  teachers  must  do  their  work. 

I  would  specify  the  functions  of  the 
faculty  in  the  administration  of  a  unive^ 
sity  as  follows: 
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(a)  In  the  event  of  any  propofied 
change  in  fundamental  educational  policy, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  new  colleges, 
departments,  or  curricula,  the  legislative 
body  of  the  faculty  concerned  should 
thoroughly  discuss  the  proposed  step,  make 
recommendations  thereon  to  the  governing 
board,  and  final  action  should  require  the 
joint  consent  of  the  governing  board  and 
the  legislative  faculty.  In  a  large  uni- 
versity this  end  can  be  best  achieved'  by 
conference  between  duly  appointed  repre- 
sentatives of  the  faculty  and  the  govern- 
ing board. 

(6)  Deans,  presidents,  and  other  ad- 
ministrative officers  in  the  educational 
division  of  the  instituticm,  should  be 
elected  by  the  governing  board,  upon  the 
joint  nomination  of  faculty  and  board. 
Here  again,  of  course,  in  all  large  institu- 
tions the  work  can  be  best  and  most  ex- 
peditiously performed  through  committees. 
The  president  should  be  the  chairman  of 
all  such  faculty  committees.  To  illustrate 
the  point,  if  the  college  of  arts  is  looking 
for  a  dean,  the  faeully  of  the  college 
should  -have  a  nominating  committee  of 
which  the  president  should  be  chairman. 
If  the  university  is  looking  for  a  president, 
the  general  faculty  should  have  a  nomi- 
nating committee.  The  chief  business  of 
administrative  officers  is  to  be  leaders  in 
the  administration  of  instruction  and  re- 
seai^,  and  the  body  of  educational  ex- 
perts with  whieh  they  are  to  labor  should 
certainly  have  a  voice  in  their  selection. 

(c)  Where  the  higher  ranks  in  depart- 
ments of  instruction  and  research  are 
manned,  the  permanent  members  of  the 
departments  should  take  the  initiative  in 
the  selection  of  new  members.  Where  the 
vacancies  exist  at  the  top,  as  in  headships 
of  departments,  the  heads  of  cognate  de- 
partments should  be  members  of  the  nomi- 
natiug  committees. 


The  question  of  the  powers  of  faculties 
with  regard  to  tenure  and  procedure  in 
dismissals  is  a  knotty  one.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  present  transitional  phase 
of  our  higher  education,  we  can  afford  to 
accept,  without  qualification,  the  dogma  of 
life  tenure  for  professors.  Mistakes  in 
election  are  sometimes  made.  They  should 
be  rectified,  even  though  their  rectification 
works  hardship  to  individuals,  since  fail- 
ure to  rectify  them  works  immeasurable 
m^xajJUi  numbers  of  plastic  and  gifted 
minds— the  select  youth  who  constitute  the 
greatest  riches  and  the  most  radiant 
promise  of  tiie  body  social.  We  professors 
must,  as  a  corporate  body  and  as  individ- 
uals, always  be  ready  to  have  the  status 
of  our  vocation  and  its  social  evaluation 
determined  by  the  contribution  which  we 
are  making  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  living 
minds  of  the  new  generation.  If  a  faculty 
be  competent,  if  it  deserve  the  name  of 
university  faculty,  it  should  participate  in 
administration;  insofar  as  it  may  be  in- 
competent, its  house  should  be  set  in  order, 
by  concerted  action.  For  this  reason  I  be- 
lieve that  the  final  power  of  appointment 
and  dismissal  should  continue  to  rest  with 
the  governing  board,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visos stated  below.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  right  of  the  faculty  to  participate,  in 
judgment  and  determination  upon  cases  of 
dismissal,  is  essential  to  the  safeguarding 
of  proper  academic  freedom.  No  body  of 
laymen  can  be  safely  intrusted  with  the 
sole  power  to  determine,  ev^i  with  the 
advice  of  the  president,  the  nature  and 
limits  of  freedom  of  teaching.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  where  disnussals  have 
been  made  by  trustees  alone  during  the 
past  few  yea.r8  the  causes  have  been 
chiefly  either  economic,  ethical,  political  or 
other  forms  of  h&tesj  or  insubordination. 
The  mentally  iuert  and  stupid,  the  laa^ 
or  otherwise  incompetent  on  the  faculty, 
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have  rarely  been  disturbed  by  the  govern- 
ing boards.  I  regret  to  say  that  boards, 
and  sometimes  faculties  too,  often  suffer 
amiable  morons  more  gladly  than  marked 
nonconformist  individualities.  The  uni- 
versity that  has  no  heretics  on  its  faculty 
is  a  dead  one. 

Universities  should  not  be  run  as  mere 
business  concerns.  The  election  of  a  pro- 
fessor is  a  step  that  should  not  be  taken 
unadvisedly  or  lightly,  but  soberly  and 
discreetly.  When  the  institution  has  mad^ 
a  mistake  it  should  accept  the  responsi- 
bility and  share  the  burden  of  the  mistake. 
The  status  of  a  professor  should  be,  nor- 
mally, one  of  high  dignity,  security  and 
permanence.  It  can  not  be  made  a  very 
gainful  occupation.  Only  through  dignity 
and  security  in  the  calling  can  we  insure 
good  men  and  good  work.  Therefore,  no 
professor  should  be  summarily  dismissed, 
nor  without  the  opportunity  of  a  full  in- 
vestigation by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  If  it 
be  the  final  decision  that  he  is  unfit  to 
continue  in  office,  then  he  should  have  at 
least  a  year's  notice  and  leave  of  absence 
•  with  salary  to  enable  him  to  find  a  more 
suitable  place.  Possibly  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when,  by  the  general  elevation 
of  the  standard  for  the  profession,  it  will 
be  safe  to  accord  generally  a  life  tenure. 
But,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  that 
time  is  not  yet. 

(d)  The  faculty  (since  it  consists  of  a 
body  of  experts  in  teaching  and  research) 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  what  are 
the  proper  number  of  teaching  hours  in 
the  various  departments  and  ranks,  and 
what  is  the  proper  proportion  of  students 
and  instructors  in  classes  of  various  types. 
It  should  also  have  an  effectual  voice  in 
determining  how  much  time  may  be  spent 
on  research,  and  in  what  departments. 

(e)  The  question  of  the  place  of  the 
faculty  in  the  determination  of  the  salary 


scale  and  its  distribution  is  the  most  deli- 
cate and  difficult  question  that  is  included 
in  the  general  subject  of  our  discussion. 

It  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
whether  the  faculty  budget  committee 
should  not  include,  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
ident and  deans,  elected  representatives  of 
the  general  faculty.  To  have  such  repre- 
sentatives might  obviate  the  charge  that 
salary  budgets  are  made  by  star  chamber 
proceedings;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  put  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  faculty  in  a  very  delicate  position  to 
be  passing,  what  would  be  in  effect,  a  final 
official  judgment  on  the  merits  of  their 
colleagues.  I  am  inclined,  after  prolonged 
consideration  of  this  matter,  to  the  view 
that  it  is  better,  on  the  whole,  to  make  the 
president  and  deans  the  sole  scapegoat& 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  some 
places  where  the  salary  budget  is  made  by 
committee,  including  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  faculty,  and  then  referred 
back  to  the  faculty  for  consideration  and 
approval,  before  being  passed  on  to  the 
trustees  for  final  action,  the  plan  seems  to 
work  well,  as  at  Oberlin  College.  I  doubt» 
however,  its  expediency  in  a  large  univer- 
sity where  there  are  so  many  competing 
interests  clamoring  for  more  adequate 
financial  recognition.  It  seems  to  me  on 
the  whole  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  presi- 
dent and  the  deans  bear  this  curse  on  their 
own  broad  shoulders.  Let  them  pay  for 
the  giddy  heights  they  occupy  by  suffering 
the  obloquy  of  budget  making. 

Any  statement  of  the  desirable  adminis- 
trative functions  of  faculties,  of  course,  in- 
volves conceptions  as  to  the  respective 
functions  of  governing  boards  and  presi- 
dents. It  seems  to  me  that  the  governing 
board  should  continue  to  function  as  the 
ultimate  custodian  of  the  property  and  in- 
come, and  joint  custodian  of  the  general 
policies   of  the  universities.    Its  consent 
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Ahould  be  necessary  to  all  changes  in  staff, 
as  well  as  in  policy.  I  conceive  the  gov- 
erning board  to  be  the  gnardian  of  a  pub- 
He  trust,  and,  therefore,  responsible  to  the 
public,  which  establishes  and  supports  uni- 
versities for  the  performance  of  a  public 
service.  This  service  is  immediately  dis- 
charged by  the  faculty,  but  the  position 
of  the  trustees  is  that  of  guardians  chosen 
to  insure  its  proper  discharge.  There  need 
be  no  conflict  between  the  trustee's  con- 
ception of  his  obligation  as  a  prudential 
public  officer  and  the  profcsssor's  sense  of 
the  dignity  and  value  of  his  own  functions 
as  a  public  servant,  and  of  his  individual 
or  corporate  capacity  to  determine  the 
conditions  and  manner  in  which  he  can 
best  render  that  service.  But,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  misunderstandings  which  so  fre- 
quently arise,  the  mistakes  so  often  made, 
and  the  consequent  injury  to  university 
morale,  regular  channels  diould  be  estab- 
lished for  the  interchange  of  educational 
views  and  the  discussion  of  educational 
problems  between  governing  boards  and 
faculties.  Where  both  governing  boards 
and  faculties  are  numerically  small,  this 
might  be  done  through  joint  meetings  of 
the  two  bodies.  Su(^h  a  plan  would  not 
work  in  our  larger  institutions,  however. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  inter- 
change of  ideas  may  be  effected  in  the 
large  universities: 

1.  The  faculty  might  elect  a  committee 
on  university  policy  to  confer  with  the 
board  as  a  whole,  if  the  latter  be  not  too 
large,  or  with  a  similar  committee  selected 
from  the  board.  The  faculty  committee, 
of  course,  should  receive  its  instructions 
from  the  faculty  and  refer  back  to  the 
latter  questions  of  fundamental  policy, 
agreed  upon  by  the  joint  committee.  This 
plan  is  in  successful  operation  in  several 
leading  institutions. 

2.  The  faculty  might  elect  several  mem- 


bers of  the  governing  board.  This  plan 
would  have  the  advantage  of  insuring  the 
presence,  at  all  meetings  of  the  board,  of 
several  experts  who  understood  the  needs 
and  weaknesses  of  the  institution,  and 
could  thus  directly,  convey  to  their  lay 
colleagues  the  general  views  of  the  experts 
who  are  immediately  involved  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  university's  social  obliga- 
tioDs.  A  serious  objection  to  the  second 
plan  is  that  it  involves  the  voting  by  a 
few  members  of  the  faculty  on  the  salaries, 
appointment,  promotion  and  dismissal  of 
their  colleagues,  as  well  as  upon  the  de- 
cision of  important  matters  of  policy  con- 
cerning which  there  may  be  a  deep  cleav- 
age in  the  faculty.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  this  objection  is  fatal  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  plan  of  direct  faculty  member- 
ship on  the  board.  It  seems  to  be  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  tried  out.  The 
faculty  members  might  vote  on  all  matters 
except  the  salaries,  promotions,  appoint- 
ments and  dismissals,  of  members  of  the 
teaching  staff.  I  feel  that  the  suggestion 
that  the  faculty  representatives  be  non- 
voting members  of  the  board  is  a  weak  and 
inconsistent  compromise.  If  they  do  not 
vote,  they  are  in  effect  only  a  committee 
advising  the  trustees,  but  without  power. 
After  much  study  of  the  subject,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  which  of  these  plans  is 
the  better  one.  I  do  feel  that  some  regu- 
larly established  channel  of  communication 
between  the  legislative  body  of  the  faculty 
and  the  trustees,  other  than  the  president, 
should  be  provided,  and  I  hope  that  Amer- 
ican universities  will  experiment  with  both 
of  these  plans. 

The  Presidency. — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  presidents  should  be  abolished. 
It  is  true  that  sometimes  we  do  not  get 
along  very  well  with  them,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  get  along  without  them. 
The  president  stands  in  a  unique  position 
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at  present,  and  I  think  he,  or  perhaps 
''they/'  should  continue  to  stand  in  a 
unique  position,  inasmuch  as  the  president 
is  the  chairman  of  the  faculty  and  its  im- 
portant committees,  and,  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  institution,  the  author 
and  transmitter  of  recommendations  to  the 
governing  board.  I  have  said  *'they"  be- 
cause it  seems  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  as 
well  as  to  myself,  that  the  present  duties 
of  the  president  of  a  large  American  uni- 
versity are,  perhaps,  too  complex  and 
onerous  to  be  satisfactorily  discharged  by 
any  one  person.  The  duties  of  the  office 
should  be,  in  some  way,  divided.  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  how  this  can  be  best  accom- 
plished; but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  new 
plan  at  Yale  University  by  which,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  provost  is  the  executive 
head  or  leader  in  the  matter  of  educational 
policies,  and  the  president  is  the  head  of 
the  university's  business  interests,  is  an 
important  experiment  which  should  receive 
careful  consideration.  In  any  event,  how- 
ever the  work  may  be  divided  up,  the  com- 
plexity and  growing  bulk  of  the  univer- 
sity's educational  needls  make  it  impera- 
tive that  there  should  continue  to  be  one 
administrative  head  for  educational  con- 
cerns. I  do  not  believe  that,  at  present  at 
least,  American  universities  could  be  suc- 
cessfully administered  if  their  principal 
executive  officer  were  elected?  every  year  or 
so  by  the  faculty.  I  think  the  European 
rectorial  system  would  not  work  here. 
Since  our  educational  affairs  are  so  varied 
and  complex,  and  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
stant flux,  we  need  one  leader  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  coordinate  interests,  problems, 
and  policies^  to  originate  and  suggest  new 
lines  of  policy  to  faculty  and  governing 
board.  The  president  is  in  the  position 
of  an  educational  referee;  but  he  should 
be  a  constitutional  referee  and  leader, 
digesting  and  harmonizing  the  claims  and 


interests  of  various  departm^its  and  col- 
leges of  the  university,  and  responsible  to 
both  houses,  namely,  trustees  and  faculty. 
A  body  of  deans  should  be  his  executive 
cabinet.  It  follows  that  when  the  prime 
minister  and  cabinet  have  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  both  houses,  it  is  time  to  have  a 
new  government.  At  present,  the  lower 
house,  the  faculty,  has  no  recognized 
means  of  passing  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  distinction  in 
dignity  and  power,  the  faculty  should  be 
the  upper  house;  the  governing  board 
might  be  regarded  as  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Commons  as  well  as  the  property- 
holding  corporation  for  the  Commons 
(which  is  the  public).  The  president  is 
the  coordinator  and  harmonizer  of  the 
views  of  the  other  bodies.  It  may  be  said 
that  tiie  faculty  is  engaged  to  teach, 
and,  if  its  members  -have  any  time  and 
energy  left,  to  investigate  and  ivrite;  but 
its  primary  business  is  to  do  the  job  it  is 
hired  to  do  and  in  the  way  in  which  the 
governing  board,  out  of  its  wisdom  in  in- 
terpreting the  public  demands,  sees  fit  to 
dictate,  just  as  a  bricMayer  is  hired  to  lay 
bricks  without  criticizing  the  purpose  or 
architecture  of  the  edifice.  This  view  of 
the  faculty's  function  has  found  frequent 
expression  in  reputable  journals  and  is 
held  by  some  citizens  and  possibly  by  a 
few  trustees;  but  I  have  no  time  to  waste 
in  debating  with  anybody  who  puts  the 
work  of  the  faculty  in  the  same  category  as 
that  of  janitors  and  clerks.  Persons  who 
hold  such  views  have  not  the  faintest  ink- 
ling of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  a 
university.  A  faculty  may  be  wrong^- 
*'To  err  is  human"— but  if  a  faculty  is 
not  more  competent  to  decide  upon  the 
wisdom  or  integrity  of  the  deeds  of  its 
executives,  if  it  is  not  better  fitted  to  deter- 
mine   whether  the   actual   administrative 
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conditions  are  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  the 
performance  of  its  own  public  services 
than  any  bo^  of  laymen,  then  the  insti- 
tntion  is  not  a  real  university.  The  in- 
competence of  the  faculty  reflects  the  fail- 
ure of  the  governing  board  and  the  admin- 
istration, and  if  the  institution  is  not  a 
real  university  it  needs  to  be  either  wiped 
out  of  existence  or  cleaned  thoroughly 
from  cellar  to  garret.  It  needs  scarcely 
to  be  said  that  the  general  discussion  of 
this  paper  does  not  apply  to  such  institu- 
tions. Concluding  this  brief  resum6  of 
the  various  administrative  functions  of  the 
faculty,  I  would  again  enter  a  plea  for 
open-minded  discussion  and  experimenta- 
tion. 

Fuller  constitutional  recognition  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  faculty  in  admin- 
istration are  herein  advocated  chiefly  on 
two  grounds  which  are  interdependent; 
namely,  improvement  in  the  faculty  per- 
sonnel and  morale,  and  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  their  services  to  society. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  and  rapid 
growth  in  universities,  in  numbers  of  stu- 
dents, teachers  and  graduates,  and  in  pro- 
ductive output,  it  is  obvious  to  any  well- 
informed  observer,  that  we  have  not  been 
getting  the  results  we  might  get.  No 
doubt  the  universities  will  exert  an  ever 
increasing,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  bettering 
influ^iee  on  .American  life.  In  spite  of 
the  omnipotence  of  governing  boards,  the 
reputed  omniscience  of  presidents,  the  in- 
eptitude of  faculty  meetings  and  the  extra- 
ordinary immunity  of  undergraduates  to 
intellectual  infection,  we  must  have  faith 
in  edueation,  for,  ''Faith  is  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for."  But  we  are  only  scratching 
the  surface  of  the  educational  possibilities, 
and  we  are  not  even  scratching  the  surface 
very  thoroughly.  Various  forms  of  extra- 
curricular, student  activities  arouse  on  the 


part  of  many  of  the  student  body  a  keener 
interest  than  the  work  of  classroom,  li- 
brary and  laboratory.  The  fact  that  the 
side  shows  are  of  more  interest  to  many 
students  than  the  main  circus  is  partial 
evidence,  at  least,  of  the  failure  of  the 
rin^-masters  and  performers  in  the  main 
circus.  If  a  large  proportion  of  lively 
youth  are  not  intrigued  by  the  business  of 
higher  education,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  conduct  of  this  business.  Too 
large  a  pro^fortion  of  our  university  teach- 
ers appear  to  students  to  be  ineffective 
molly-coddles.  We  sorely  need  to  make 
the  professoriate  a  man-sized  job,  not  a 
sailor's  snugharbor  for  persons  of  neuter 
gender.  There  is  a  faint  color  of  truth  in 
the  saying,  "There  are  three  sexes,  men, 
women  and  teachers."  We  must  have  a 
more  dynamic  type  of  university  teacher 
and  investigator,  teachers  with  more  vigor- 
ous and  inspiring  personalities,  with  more 
mental  initiative,  teacheiB  who  are  not 
satisfied  to  go  through  the  motions  of  class- 
room work  and  imitation  research.  In 
short,  our  profession  has  not  succeeded  in 
recraiting  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the 
first  rate  native  minds  that  are  born  in 
every  generation.  How  shall  we  do  better  ? 
For  one  thing,  I  am  sure  we  must  estab- 
lish more  striking  differentials  in  salary 
scales.  We  must  make  it  possible  for 
really  able  men  to  win  decent  incomes  in 
the  profession,  incomes  that  will  compete 
in  attractiv^iess,  when  there  is  added  to 
them  the  other  delights  of  the  profession, 
with  those  enjoyed  by  leading  members  of 
other  professions,  such  as  medicine,  law, 
engineering  and  even  business.  It  is  not 
part  of  my  province  to  discuss  the  salary 
question,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  while 
higher  salaries  are  necessary,  they  will  not 
be  enough.  Self-determination  is  a  hack- 
neyed work  to^y,  b;ut  it  is  a  good  word. 
The  professors  are  either  the  best  educar 
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tional  experts  of  the  country,  or  else  they 
are  hollow  shaniB.  If  we  are  to  have  men 
of  vigor  and  initiative  practising  the  pro- 
fession of  handing  on  to  the  new  gen- 
eration the  accrued  achievements  of  the 
higher  civilization,  and  of  adding  to  these 
achievements,  we  must  order  the  operation 
of  our  universities,  so  that,  in  all  matters 
that  vitally  touch  the  practise  of  univer- 
sity teaching  and  research,  those  who  are 
the  experts  will  have  the  freest  field  pos- 
sible to  function  effectively  as  experts. 
It  is  disheartening  enough  and  it  lames 
eflSciency  not  to  be  able  to  make  a  decent 
livelihood  in  the  practise  of  a  profession 
than  which  there  is  none  more  essential  to 
the  ongoing  and  improvement  of  civiliza^ 
tion ;  but  it  is  still  more  disheartening  and 
still  more  lames  efiSciency  when  the  com- 
petent professor  sees,  and  is  powerless  to 
prevent,  the  dilution  and  cheapening  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  institution 
through  its  succumbing  to  the  ever  im- 
minent and  insistent  pressure  to  spread 
out  its  work  over  more  and  more  ill-pre- 
pared and  unpurposeful  students,  and  to 
see  the  institution  rush  hastily,  without 
adequate  equipment  and  personnel,  into 
new  educational  enterprises.  One  of  the 
curses  of  higher  education  in  this  country 
to^ay  is  the  apparent  worship  by  the  pub- 
lic, alumni,  governing  boards  and  adminis- 
trators, yes,  and  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  pub- 
lish it  not  in  Oilead,  the  worship,  even  by 
professors,  of  the  golden  calf  of  quantity 
production.  The  most  serious  menace  to 
the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  the 
qualitative  standards  of  higher  education 
to-day  comes  from  the  ever-rising  flood  of 
freshmen.  Faculties  seem  to  be  powerless 
in  the  face  of  this  menace.  The  situation 
is  especially  alarming  in  the  state  univer- 
sitiea  Legislatures,  being  without  knowl- 
edge, do  not  appreciate  the  situation;  the 
governing  boards  face  it   only   intermit- 


tently, namely  in  trying  to  find  the  money 
for  new  instructors;  the  faculties  are  face- 
to-face  with  it  every  day;  privately  they 
groan  over  it,  publicly  they  are  passive 
and  silent ;  theirs  not  to  reason  why,  theirs 
but  to  teach  and  die.  The  numbers  roU 
up,  the  courses  multiply  by  fission,  like  the 
lower  organisms;  universities  rush  to  get 
cheap  and  inexperienced  teadiers  who  some- 
times are  not  even  worth  the  pittances  they 
are  paid,  to  turn  out  ever  growing  hordes 
of  graduates  who  have  amassed  the  correct 
number  of  credit  slips,  but  who  have  no 
clear  idea  of  scholarly  or  scientific  method, 
no  real  insight  into  the  meaning  of  educa- 
tion, no  exacting  standards  of  thought  and 
taste.  The  inrush  of  hordes  of  unselected 
and  badly  prepared  students  has  its  touch- 
ing aspect.  It  is  in  part  at  least  an  ex- 
pression of  the  yearning  of  our  democ- 
racy for  spiritual  development  and  of  a 
blind  faith  in  the  mystic  power  of  edu- 
cation to  transmute  the  soul  of  youth  by 
some  alchemy  or  magic  into  nobler  and 
worthier  life.  But  we  do  disservice  to 
democracy  when  we  fail  to  exercise  rigor- 
ously the  process  of  selection  by  which 
only  those  qualified  by  nature  and  nurture 
are  chosen  to  be  the  responsive  subjects 
of  university  education.  We  must  get  rid 
of  that  democratic  form  of  sentimentality 
which  ignores  the  inexorable  fact  that  in 
every  generation,  by  the  operation  of  the 
blind  forces  of  nature  or  by  the  will  of 
God  (call  it  what  you  will,  it  matters  not), 
only  a  small  minority  of  the  youth  have 
the  native  capacity  for  acquiring  the  high- 
est degree  of  education.  To  dissipate  oar 
energies  and  our  resources  in  the  univer- 
sities in  catering  to  every  comer  is  to  do 
injustice  to  the  more  gifted,  and  in  the 
long  run  to  our  democracy.  For  we  fail 
to  train  up  leaders,  and  we  foster  the  illu- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  many  that  they  are 
gettir^f  a  higher  education. 
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I  recognize  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  our  faculty  members  are  not  fit  to 
do  things  any  rbetter  than  they  are  now 
doing.  I  recognize  that  some  of  them  are 
not  now  fit  to  pass  balanced  and  wise  judg- 
ments on  matters  of  educational  policy. 
It  is  a  day  of  confusion  and  unrest  in  edu- 
cation,  as  in  the  body  politic.  The  chil- 
dren are  come  to  the  birth  and  there  is  not 
strength  to  bear  them.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  expect  to  make  our  universi- 
ties more  effectual  ministrants  of  a  higher 
civilization,  unless  we  can  make  them  better 
nurturing  grounds  for  that  aristocracy  of 
intelligence,  character  and  taste,  of  which 
democracy  stands  in  such  sore  need,  for 
its  leaders  and  exemplars  everywhere  in 
public  life — ^in  politics,  in  art,  letters,  the 
drama,  social  philosophy  and  practise.  We 
are  living  in  an  era  which  has  made  jetti- 
son of  inherited  standards  of  thought,  con- 
duet  and  social  order;  and  has  as  yet 
brought  forth  no  new,  more  organic  and 
coherent  standards  to  take  their  place. 
We  have  not,  and  we  do  not  want,  a  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  based  on  vested  privileges 
and  legal  and  economic  injustice.  We 
have  not,  but  we  sorely  need  and  must 
develop,  if  our  civilization  is  to  endure 
and  progress,  a  spiritual  61ite,  an  aristoc- 
racy imbued  with  the  sense  of  service,  of 
noblesse  oblige;  one  which  is  ever  being 
built  up  to  the  highest  point  of  power  by 
the  selection  of  those  with  the  best  native 
capacities,  and  by  the  intensive  training  of 
these  superior  native  capacities  to  the 
highest  point  possible.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  university  to  be  in  the  fullest  sense 
the  transmitter  of  culture,  the  initiator  of 
the  selected  in  every  generation  into  a  com- 
prehensive and  balanced  consciousness  of 
the  creative  meaning  of  civilization,  into  a 
recognition  of  the  cardinal  fact  that  civili- 
sation is  made  and  renewed  and  enhanced 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  the  heritage  of 


culture  quickens,  nurtures,  and  expands 
the  individual  mind;  where  else  can  this 
work  be  done  if  not  in  the  university? 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  sound  judgment 
and  wise  insight,  for  unprejudiced  facing 
of  facts,  for  the  fresh  determination  of 
facts  and  their  interpretation  in  terms  of 
human  values  if  not  to  the  university  men  Y 
We  certainly  can  not  look  for  it  in  the 
market  place,  in  the  popular  journals,  or 
on  the  political  rostrum.  Can  the  blind 
lead  the  blind  t  Can  the  natural  Qite  be- 
come, by  intensive  cultivation,  the  educated 
elite,  if  they  are  taught  by  persons  who  are 
themselves  incapable  of  seeing  and  kind- 
ling to  the  great  vocation  of  the  university 
teacher,  as  the  custodian  of  the  rational 
and  spiritual  interests  of  civilization  t 
How  can  we  expect  a  more  virile  and  cre- 
ative type  of  teacher  and  scholar  if  he  is 
to  have  no  effective  part  in  determining 
the  conditions  under  which  he  works  t  I 
would  put  the  plea  for  greater  faculty 
participation  in  university  affairs  then, 
not  on  the  ground  that  it  will  make  us 
more  at  ease  in  Zion;  but  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  increase  our  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities;  and  may  thereby  enable  us 
to  grow  up  to  our  tasks,  may  nerve  us  to 
be  more  effective  participants  in  the  per- 
petuation and  improvement  of  civilization. 
If  I  am  right  in  contending  that  the  con- 
servation and  progress  of  the  higher  civi- 
lization in  America  depends  chiefly  on 
the  universities,  it  follows  that  any  pro- 
posed change  in  the  method  of  conducting 
university  affairs  should  be  tried  by  this 
test:  WiU  it,  or  will  it  not,  make  the  uni- 
versities more  effective  instruments  for  the 
conservation  of  whatsoever  is  worth  con- 
serving in  the  culture  of  the  past,  and  for 
the  increase  of  that  culture  by  new  in- 
sights in  science,  letters,  art,  social  thought 
and  practise;  wiU  it  be  more  effective  in 
the  selection  and  functioning  of  a  better 
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personnel  Y  The  university  exists  to  serve 
the  mfuss,  not  directly,  but  indirectly  by 
conserving  and  improving  the  best  instru- 
ments of  culture,  not  by  taking  its  culture 
from  the  mass.  It  can  not  do  this  unless 
its  daily  work  is  carried  on  by  a  vigorous 
competent,  self-respecting  personnel.  Its 
task  is  more  exacting,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  any  other  institution  in  our  civilization. 
Time  was  when  the  church  was  the  chief 
custodian  of  a  higher  civilization.  That 
time  has  long  since  gone  by.  Time  was 
when  in  an  hereditary  aristocracy  resided 
the  custodianship  of  culture.  That  time 
too  has  gone  by.  Democracy  is  in  the 
saddle  and  does  not  know  whither  it  is 
riding.  Unless  it  supports  and  nurtures 
an  institution  which  can  find  a  way  and 
lead  it,  democracy  is  riding  to  a  bad  fall. 
This  institution  for  democracy  is  the  uni- 
venrity.  My  aigument  for  more  recog- 
nized participation  by  the  faculty  in  ad- 
ministration has,  as  its  central  thesis,  the 
belief  that  this  change  would  be  a  means 
by  which  the  members  of  the  faculty  might 
grow  up  to  a  keener  sense  of  their  great 
tasks,  and  develop  more  strength  to  dis- 
charge them.  Our  supreme  functions  are, 
as  I  have  indicated,  to  be  the  conservators 
and  the  improvers  of  human  culture: 
That  is  to  say,  of  culture  aa  a  means  for 
the  improvement  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  only  as  conscious  of  the  difficulty  and 
the  worthiness  of  our  tasks  as  servants  of 
the  common-weal,  that  we  should  ask  for 
anything.  We  should  ask  for  a  more  effec- 
tive participation  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
versity policies  only  that  thereby  we  may 
be  freer  to  serve  more  effectively  the  whole 
of  society  by  better  conserving,  transmit- 
ting and  improving  the  cultural  imple- 
ments for  the  perfection  of  man. 

Joseph  A.  Lbiohton 
Omo  Statb  UNivmsiTT 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

AN  OPBN-AIR  SCHOOL  FOR  TUBERCULOUS 
CHILDREN 

A  SMALL  annex  of  F.  S.  141,  Manhattan, 
where  Miss  Kate  A.  Walsh  is  principal,  which 
was  organized  nearly  ten  years  ago,  is  described 
in  a  recent  issue  of  School.  This  is  the  out- 
door school  that  is  held  for  nearly  sixty  diil- 
dren  on  the  roof  of  the  Yanderbilt  Clinic  at 
Tenth  Ayenue  and  Sixtieth  Street,  and  a  viat 
to  it  is  well  worth  while.  Here,  two  teachea 
of  the  public  school  system  remain  at  thor 
posts  in  their  outdoor  classes  the  year  round, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  clinic  to  the  Hudson 
River  is  said  to  make  this  an  ideal  school  in 
winter.  The  two  classes  the  annex  is  composed 
of  consist  wholly  of  tuberculous  and  pre- 
tuberculous  children.  The  support  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Vanderbilt  has  made  this  out-door 
school  possible. 

Seen  on  a  sunny  day,  one  is  charmed  by  the 
contrast  of  the  roof  school  to  the  district  in 
which  the  hospital  is  situated,  but,  as  one  of 
the  two  teachers  said,  llie  digging  away  of 
drifts  of  snow  in  cold  weather  gives  to  the 
school  a  different  aspect,  which  the  visitor 
should  see  too.  The  school  is  walled  in  on  but 
three  sides,  the  southern  end  being  entirely 
open.  It  remains  this  way  in  tiie  coldest  of 
weather,  and  no  artificial  heat  is  ever  used  to 
keep  the  children  warm.  The  division  of  the 
children  is  made  into  a  primary  and  a  grammar 
class,  Miss  Loretta  A  Fitzpatrick  and  Mrs. 
Dorn  being  the  teachers  of  Miss  Walsh's  oorpsy 
in  charge,  and  they  are  very  much  devoted  to 
their  classes  of  sick  children. 

Doctors  of  the  clinic  examine  the  school  chil' 
dren  on  their  roof  once  a  week  and  those  cases 
where  the  disease  has  been  cured  or  arrested, 
immediately  have  a  try-out  in  a  regulation 
school,  for  the  out-door  classes  always  have 
long  waiting  lists  of  other  sick  children.  Those 
who  have  'been  strengthened  sufficiently  to 
study  in  their  original  schools  again,  are  not 
lost  sight  of,  however,  many  times  it  being 
found  necessary  to  give  certain  of  them  another 
period  of  treatment  in  the  clinic  schooL  Three 
good  substantial  meals  are  served  the  children 
every  day  in  the  open  air  restaurant,  whkk 
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separates  their  classrooms  from  the  portion  of 
the  roof  where  the  adult  patients  take  their 
sun  baths.  There  is  an  auxiliary  of  about  100 
ladies  who  have  done  many  things  for  these 
sick  children  too,  particularly  in  the  supply- 
ing of  the  warm  clothing  and  blankets  which 
are  so  necessary  during  the  cold  months  of 
the  year. 

The  children  have  two  rest  periods  which 
come  immediately  before  and  after  lunch.  At 
eleven-thirty  they  arrange  their  little  folding 
cots  in  even  rows  on  that  part  of  the  roof  where 
no  roof  shelters  them  from  the  elements  and 
here  they  rest  for  one  half  hour.  Luncheon 
over,  th^  return  to  their  cots  for  an  hour  of 
rest,  this  following  the  adapted  dieory  that 
fresh  air,  good  food  and  plenty  of  rest  are  the 
requisites  toward8>a  recovery  from  tuberculosis. 
Their  school  day  is  a  long  one,  from  nine  to 
five,  but  both  Miss  Fitzpatrick  and  Mrs.  Dom 
who  are  teachers  with  experience^  in  other 
schools,  declare  that  their  pupils  never  seem  to 
get  too  much  sdiool  work  to  do.  They  are  a 
I>erfectly  normal  looking  group  of  children. 

OVERCROWDED  WASHINGTON  SCHOOLS 

The  Washington,  D.  0.,  Evening  Star  re- 
ports that  with  an  enrollment  at  the  Lucretia 
Mott  School  almost  double  the  original  accom- 
modations, officials  have  had  to  use  strategy  in 
providing  room  for  the  overflow.  By  using  two 
flimsy  portable  buildings  and  holding  classes  in 
basement  playrooms  and  in  the  assembly  hall, 
the  entire  registration  of  1,115  children  are  ac- 
commodated. 

When  the  Mott  School  was  built  in  1908,  pro- 
visions were  made  to  limit  its  maximum  eI^• 
rollment  to  600.  To-day  it  exceeds  that  num- 
ber by  515,  with  additional  increases  expected 
in  the  near  future. 

The  school  is  located  at  4th  and  W  Streets, 
and  has  sixteen  classrooms  and  an  assembly 
halL  There  are  twenty-four  classes  at  the 
school  to-day,  making  it  lack  eight  necessary 
rooms.  Temiporary  relief,  however,  has  been 
provided  with  the  use  of  the  portables,  base- 
ment playrooms  and  the  assembly  hall. 

The  heavy  enrollment  has  necessitated  the 
crowding  of  some  of  the  classrooms.    A  ma- 


jority of  the  rooms  are  quartering  more  than 
forty-(five  diildren,  while  others  have  over 
forty.  School  officials  have  pointed  out  that 
no  'teacher  should  have  a  class  larger  than 
forty  children.  ^ 

Parents  of  children  attending  the  Mott 
School,  through  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion of  Ihe  institution,  this  wedc  filed  with  the 
board  of  education  a  resolution  it  adopted  de- 
manding that  some  action  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  crowded  conditions.  It  also  requested  im- 
provement of  the  Howard  Park  playground, 
opposite  the  Mott  School,  children  attending 
this  institution  are  forced  to  use  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  school  playground. 

Besides  adequate  play  space  and  acconmio- 
dations  for  its  enrollment,  the  school  is  vitally 
in  need  of  improvements  in  its  heating  plant 
It  also  needs  a  lighting  system. 

Miss  M.  W.  Washington,  principal  of  the 
Mott  School,  states  that  the  heating  plant  at 
the  institution  is  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no 
heat  provided  in  the  corridors,  which  are  180 
feet  long,  while  in  one  of  the  classrooms  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  temperature  above  55 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  on  moderate  winter  days. 
In  unusually  cold  weather  it  is  impossible  to 
use  the  room  because  it  is  too  cold.  The  school 
has  lights  only  in  the  assembly  hall,  and  they 
are  electric.  On  cloudy  days  the  children  are 
forced  to  strain  their  eyes  because  of  the 
darkness. 

THE    FINANCIAL    CONDUCT    OP    THE 
INDIANAPOLIS  SCHOOLS 

A  SPECIAL  investigation  of  the  business 
affairs  of  the  Indianapolis  board  of  education 
has  been  recommended  by  J.  E.  Eschbaoh, 
chief  examiner  of  the  state  board  of  accounts, 
as  a  result  of  disclosures  made  in  a  report  of 
the  field  examiners. 

According  to  an  abstract  in  the  BcKool 
Board  Journal  the  report  recommends  that  a 
general  revision  of  the  accotmting  system  be 
made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  general  ac- 
cotmts  appear  to  be  little  more  than  an  analy- 
sis of  the  treasurer's  transactions.  To  obtain 
the  necessary  results,  the  examiners  hold  that 
the  following  requirements  must  be  met:  (1) 
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Schedulee  of  revenuoB  and  expenses  must  be 
substituted  for  the  detailed  statements  of  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements.  (2)  Proper  state- 
ments of  revenues  due  but  not  collected,  and 
of  accrued  liabilities,  as  well  as  the  balances 
to  fund  accounts,  must  be  provided  in  the 
balance  sheet  form  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
present  financial  standing.  (3)  Subsidiary 
ledgers  should  be  properly  controlled  by  means 
of  general  ledger  accounts,  and  should  be 
proven  periodically  to  afford  an  internal  check 
on  operations. 

The  practise  of  furnishing  pupils  with  free 
pens,  pencils  and  art  supplies  is  scored.  It  is 
charged  that  officials  in  charge  of  the  payroll 
have  deducted  amounts  owed  by  employees  for 
coal  purchases.  This  practise  results  in  errors 
in  the  payroll.  The  latter  should  be  on  a  cash 
basis,  the  employee  getting  in  cash  what  is  due 
him  from  the  city  and  paying  his  own  bills. 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  a  general 
revision  of  the  laws  of  the  state  concerning 
school  cities  and  that  laws  be  worked  out  so 
that  all  school  oorporationa  are  operated  on 
the  same  basis. 

The  report  disapproved  the  methods  used 
by  officials  in  making  imyments  on  bonds  and 
interest  through  an  outside  bank.  Large  sums 
of  money  have  been  sent  to  this  institution 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of  payment. 
This  practise,  it  is  said,  results  in  a  loss  in 
depository  interest  to  the  school  dtj  and  gives 
the  outside  institution  interest  and  principal 
of  bonds  which  are  never  presented  for  pay- 
ment. It  is  recommended  that  all  bonds  be 
made  payable  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  corporation  and  that  the  treasurer  receive 
the  canceled  bond  or  coupon  before  he  is 
entitled  to  credit  for  disbursement 

Becommendations  for  placing  the  handling 
of  stores  and  supplies  on  a  business  basis  are 
made  in  the  report.  It  is  x)ointed  out  that 
many  materials  at  present  are  simply  under 
the  supervision  of  a  clerk,  who  delivers  them 
upon  request,  but  keeps  no  record  of  their 
destination  or  use. 

THB    UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA    PRESS 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a  resolution 


was  passed  giving  the  present  comxnittee  on 
the  press  temporary  authority  to  make  printing 
contracts  and  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
press  pending  its  actual  incorporation.  This 
committee  has  called  to  the  service  of  the  uni- 
versity as  business  manager  and  printing  ad- 
viser Mr.  Charles  H.  Olarke,  who  for  some 
thirty  years  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  printing  and  publishing  interests  of  the 
university.  Mr.  Clarke  is  now  connected  with 
the  John  C.  Winston  Company.  He  has  spe- 
cialized in  educational  printing  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  firm  has  handled  many  of  the 
educational  and  scientific  publications  for  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Yale^  Princeton 
and  other  universities.  Mr.  Claike  is  also 
business  manager  for  The  Pennsylvania  Oa- 
zette. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  concen- 
trate in  the  University  Press  all  of  the  offidal 
publications  of  the  university,  to  standardize 
the  printed  page^  eliminate  wasteful  competi- 
tion and  promote  the  publication  and  market- 
ing of  educational  and  scientific  works  by 
members  of  the  university  faculty. 

For  the  time  being  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  press  to  proceed  in  a  modest  fashion.  The 
resolution  providing  for  the  creation  of  Ihe 
University  Press  authorized  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  divided  into  two  hundred  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  $60  each.  Subscriptions  for 
only  twenty  shares  of  capital  stock  will  be  ob- 
tained at  the  present  time.  Subscriptions  for 
the  remaining  180  shares  of  sto<^  will  be  de- 
termined upon  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
press. 

.  Until  the  press  is  actually  incorporated  it  is 
to  be  supervised  by  a  committee  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  consisting  of  William  A.  Redding, 
chairman;  Charles  L.  Borie^  Jr.,  and  Arthur 
L.  Church.  The  resolution  creating  the  uni- 
versity press  provides  that  after  its  incorpora- 
tion it  shall  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

.  While  it  is  the  hope  <that  some  work  may  be 
published  at  a  profit,  for  the  most  part  little 
can  be  hoped  for  at  present  beyond  obtaiafog 
a  standardized  and  digndfied  product  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.    As  rapidly  as  x)osBible  it 
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is  hoped  to  perfect  an  arrangenieiit  by  whidi 
all  of  the  alumniy  undergraduate  and  depart- 
mental publications  may  be  published  with 
the  imprint  of  the  University  P^ess. 

ORGANIZATION    OP  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF 
MARYLAND 

The  G^eral  Assembly  of  Maryland  in 
April  of  this  year  passed,  and  the  governor 
approved,  an  act  to  consolidate  the  Schools 
of  Medicine,  Law  Pharmacy  and  Dentistry, 
which  formerly  constituted  the  old  University 
of  Maryland  in  Baltimore,  with  the  group  of 
seven  schools,  which,  prior  to  July  1,  consti- 
tuted the  Maryland  State  College  at  Ciollege 
Park.  According  to  a  statemoit  issued  by 
President  A.  F.-  Wood%  all  the  property  and 
charter  rights  of  the  old  University  of  Mary- 
land were,  by  the  enactment^  turned  over  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Maryland  State 
OollQge  and  the  name,  Maryland  State  Ool- 
lege,  changed  to  the  University  of  Maryland. 
The  law  also  changed  the  name  of  the  board 
of  trustees  to  the  board  of  regents;  as  the 
governing  board  of  the  new  state  university, 
the  board  of  regents  retains  all  the  powers 
which  it  held  as  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Maryland  State  College,  with  the  additional 
powers  vested  in  it  by  the  merger  law,  which 
conferred  upon  it  the  powers  formerly  held 
by  the  old  Universily  of  Maryland  under  its 
original  and  amended  charter. 

The  administrative  officers  of  the  Maryland 
State  College  continues  as  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  The 
central  administrative  office  is  at  College 
Park.  The  law,  medical,  dental,  pharmacy 
and  nursing  schools  are  in  Baltimora  The 
Baltimore  office  is  at  Lombard  and  Greene 
Streets. 

The  law  established  in  Maryland  a  State 
University  in  which  young  men  and  women 
may  acquire  education  and  training  in  the 
professions  as  well  as  in  the  lines  of  work 
designated  as  special  functions  of  land  grant 
institutions.  Maryland  now  is  the  only  state 
in  the  east  which  hasf  directly  under  one  state- 
controlled  institution  all  branches  of  higher 
education. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Frank  G.  Piokell,  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has  become  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  schools. 
W.  W.  Theisen,  state  director  of  educational 
measurements  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  director  of  refer- 
ence and  research. 

Dr.  Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  educational  psychology,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  School  of  Education,  has 
been  promoted  to  a  professorship. 

Sherman  Dickinson,  of  Minneapolis,  has 
been  chosen  professor  of  agricultural  education 
in  the  University  of  Idaho  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor C.  B.  Wilson,  who  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Washington  Agricultural  College  at 
Pullman. 

Samuel  B.  Heokman,  who  is  a  director  of 
the  educational  clinic  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  has  been  promoted  to  be 
associate  professor  of  education  at  that  insti- 
tution. During  the  past  summer  Professor 
Heckman  conducted  courses  at  the  summer 
session  of  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie 

Dr.  Ludwig  R  Geissler  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  and  education  at  Ban- 
dolph-Macon  College.  After  leaving  ComdJ, 
where  he  had  acted  as  assistant  to  Professor 
Titchener,  Dr.  Geissler  was  for  some  years  re- 
search psychologist  in  the  physical  laboratory 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  in  Cleve- 
land.   He  later  taught  in  Clark  University. 

Dr.  Wiluam  Berry  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  psychology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Superintendent  EL  E.  Hendru;  of  Mesa, 
has  resigned  as  head  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Northern  Arizona  Normal  to  ac- 
cept the  superintendency  of  Mesa  schools.  He 
is  succeeded  by  L.  B.  McMuUen,  of  the  Teach- 
ers' College,  at  Greeley,  Colorado. 
*  Harold  Streb  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  with  a  salary  of  $6,000. 
He  succeeds  F.  W.  Aibury,  who  has  accepted 
a  position  with  a  commercial  company. 
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SUPBRINTEKDBNT  HarOLD  StEELE,  of  DoUglaS^ 

Arizona,  has  accepted  the  superinteadenoy  of 
schools  at  Saginaw,  Mich. 

HoMBS  Davi8»  of  the  Glendale  Bchools,  has 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Oentral 
School,  in  Bisbee,  Arizona. 

L.  R.  Daydes  has  resigned  as  Wyoming 
state  supervisor  of  agricultural  education  in 
order  to  take  up  work  in  Colorado.  Mr. 
Dayiee  has  been  employed  jointly  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming,  for  work  in  vocational 
agriculture. 

Dr.  Edfth  Abbott  and  Dr.  Sophonisba  P. 
Breckinridge  have  been  appointed  associate 
professors  in  the  School  of  Social  Servioe  Ad- 
ministration recently  developed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  from  the  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy.  Erie  F.  Young  has  been 
made  an  instructor  in  the  same  school  and 
Elizabeth  F.  Dixon,  supervisor  of  field  work. 

Professor  Hollis  E.  Dann  has  resigned  as 
head  of  the  department  of  music  of  Cornell 
University,  to  become  director  of  music  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  school  system.  His  resig- 
nation will  take  effect  after  the  simuner 
session  in  1921,  and  he  will  begin  his  new 
work,  with  headquarters  in  Harrisburg,  on 
September  1,  next  He  will  have  several  as- 
sistants and  will  be  in  charge  of  music  courses 
in  the  high  schools,  in  thirteen  normal  schools 
of  the  state,  and  in  the  elementary  schools, 
including  those  in  rural  districts,  and  through 
the  schools,  of  community  singing.  Music 
courses  are  also  to  be  established  in  the  state 
colleges  and  universities. 

Dr.  James  Fleming  Hosic,  associate  na- 
tional director  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  has 
returned  from  a  two  months'  trip  through 
western  Europe,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
called  upon  the  ministers  of  education  in 
France,  England^  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  Greece  and  secured  their  approval  of  a 
new  plan  for  correspondence  between  dasEues 
of  pupils  in  the  elementary  and  secondaiy 
schools  of  America  and  those  in  similar  grades 
in  Europe.  Interest  in  education  is  said  to 
be  very  keen  in  all  of  the  cotmtries  visited. 


reforms  are  imder  way  in  most  of  them,  and 
ideas  from  America  are  cordially  welcomed. 

Dr.  R  B.  von  KleinSmidt,  president  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  has  been  appointed 
American  adviser  on  the  Mexican  education 
commission  and  has  been  invited  by  President 
de  la  Huerta  to  visit  Mexico  City. 

Dr.  Earle  Brownell  Baboook,  of  New  York 
University,  has  become  head  of  the  Americin 
University  Union  in  France,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Paris. 

With  reference  to  the  staff  changes  at  the 
British  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  Sir  Daniel  Hall  has  ezpraBsed 
his  desire  to  give  his  whole  time  to  die  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  education  and  ze- 
search,  and  to  be  sufficiently  freed  from  office 
work  to  be  able  to  keep  in  close  personal  toudi 
with  agricultural  developments  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  abroad.  He  will  therefore 
retain  his  present  position  as  chief  scientific 
adviser  and  director«en«ral  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Department,  with  membership  of  the 
Minister's  Administrative  Council. 

Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  director  of  the  depart 
ment  of  biometry  and  vital  statistics,  school 
of  hygiene  and  public  health,  Johns  Hoiddna 
University,  Baltimore^  will  give  a  course  of 
Lowell  lectures  in  Boston  beginning  on  De- 
cember 1.  The  subject  is  ''The  Biology  of 
Death,"  and  the  subjects  of  the  s^;>arate  lec- 
tures are:  (1)  Senescence  and  death;  (2)  The 
chances  of  death;  (3)  The  causes  of  death; 
(4)  Correlation  of  dealh  rates;  (5)  Inheritance 
of  life  duration;  (6)  The  trend  of  mortality 
and  some  of  its  consequences. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Oliver  Hemuui 
Bruce,  who  had  been  principal  of  the  WesOarn- 
port  (Md.),  BUgh  School  for  forty-six  years. 

Beverbmd  J.  M  TCninAHTi,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  St  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Mim&e- 
eota,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  professor  in 
Luther  Seminary,  St  Anthony  Park,  St  Paul 
died  on  September  26. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  coming 
session  of  the  Montana  8tate  Teadiers'  Asso- 
ciation: 
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Prendent,  Principal  F.  L.  CNunmiagSy  Fergus 
Oonnty  High  School  Lewiatown. 

Firtt  Vice-president,  Professor  Bobert  Olark, 
State  Normal  CoU^ge,  Dillon. 

Second  Vioe-preeident,  Superintendent  Jane  Ken- 
nej,  county  superintendent  Otoeade  County,  Great 
Falls. 

Secretary,  6.  L.  Peterson,  high  school  superyisor, 
Helena. 

Treasurer,  Superintendent  W.  D.  Swetland,  Kal- 
ispell  (reelected). 

Bxecvtive  Committee,  two  year  term.  Superin- 
tendent G.  W.  Grandey,  Terry;  three  year  term, 
Professor  J.  H.  Underwood,  State  XJnlYendty,  Mis- 
soula. The  holdover  member  is  Superintendent  B. 
L.  Hunt,  GleAdiTe. 

The  School  of  Education  Record  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  states  that  on 
account  of  a  defect  in  the  law  by  which  the 
salary  of  a  county  superintendent  remains 
comparatiyely  low,  the  following  county  super- 
intendents in  the  counties  named  are  goin^ 
out  of  the  work,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
rural  education  in  North  Dakota:  Adams — 
Bose  C.  Wagner;  Barnes— Nellie B.Whitcher; 
Benson — ^Peter  Anderson;  Bowman — ^H.  O. 
Saxvik;  Burke— C.  HL  Hecht;  Qriggsr— Tina 
P.  Begner;  Kidder— Bertha  £.  Hildebrand; 
LaMoure — ^Mrs.  Cora  E.  Sabin;  Nelson — 
P.  J.  Iverson;  McHenry— A.  0.  Berg;  Een- 
Tille — ^L.  M.  Bockne;  Sargeant— Henry  Ul^e; 
Sheridan — J.  R.  Norgaard;  Slope — H.  H. 
Bond;  Stark-^C.  E  .Ward;  Stutsman— Mary 
E.  McOinnis;  Towner — ^Mamie  Soremson. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Oouncil  of  Teachers  of  English  will  be  held 
at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  in  Ohicago  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  two  days  follow- 
ing. The  program  will  give  emphasis  to  the 
possibility  of  instructing  high  school  and 
college  students  in  the  life  of  modem  nations. 
The  secretary  of  the  society  is  A.  W.  Hatfield* 
606  W.  69th  St,  Ohicago,  HI. 

The  Cleveland  electors  on  November  2  in- 
dorsed a  bond  issue  for  fifteen  million  dollars 
and  a  special  five-year  tax  levy  of  three  mills. 

Pi  Lambda  Thbta,  the  national  honor  and 
professional  fraternity  for  women  in  schools 
of  education  has  recently  granted  charters  to 
groups   at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the 


TJniTersity  of  Indiana.  Installation  of  these 
new  chapters  will  take  plaoe  in  the  near 
future. 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  announces 
that  scientific  men,  educators  and  men  of  let- 
ters throughout  the  world  have  been  asked  to 
consider  an  organization  of  ''the  world's  in- 
tellectual woris,"  to  function  in  connection 
with  the  League  of  Nations.  The  plan  is  the 
idea  of  the  French  Association  for  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  came  to  this  country  in  a 
communication  from  P.  Appel,  rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris  and  chainnan  of  the 
French  Association's  Executive  Council. 
"  The  proposal/'  says  the  statement,  ''  contem- 
plates the  formation,  as  a  permanent  depart- 
ment of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  an  organi- 
zation for  '  intellectual  intercourse  and  educa- 
tion,' like  that  already  in  existence  for  labor. 
The  authors  believe  liiat  such  an*  organization 
will  give  the  work  of  the  Leasroe  both  per- 
manency and  power  by  promoting  '  more  inti- 
mate and  active  interchange  of  ideas,  impres- 
sions^ scientific  studies,  moral  improTements 
and  literary  and  scientific  publications,  a 
wider  diffusion  of  languages  and  an  increased 
frequency  of  missions  and  congresses  and  in- 
ternational intercourse  of  every  kind." 

A  gable  despatch  from  London  states  that 
consideration  is  bein^  given  by  the  German 
government  of  the  advisability  of  closing  the 
German  Universities  of  Halle!,  Griefswald 
and  Marburg,  according  to  an  Amsterdam  dea- 
patch  to  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company 
quoting  Berlin  advices.  It  is  said  this  step 
would  be  taken  for  reasons  of  economy,  and 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  support  financially 
the  Universities  of  Cologne,  Bonn,  Heidelberg 
and  Karlsruhe. 

An  associated  press  deefpatch  states  that 
German  imiversity  professors  and  members 
of  the  Reichstag  have  drawn  up  a  reply  to  the 
appeal  for  reestablishment  of  the  '^  friendly 
intercourse"  which  existed  before  llie  war, 
which  the  professors  and  doctors  of  Oxford 
University  recently  addressed  to  professors  of 
arts  and  sciences  and  members  of  universities 
and  learned  societies  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
'^  Science   knows   only  one   aim — ^the  search 
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after  truth — and  it  requires  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  task  the  common  labor  of  all,  re- 
Crardless  of  national  boundaries,"  says  the 
Oerman  reply.  "  The  World  War  interrupted 
this  joint  labor  and  dissolved  many  personal 
ties.  We  are  ready  to  resiune  these  connec- 
tions and  by  common  labor  to  relegrate  to  ob- 
livion eveiythin^  offensive  spoken  or  written 
in  bolli  camps." 

Dean  Bolldt  D.  Salisburt,  of  the  Ogden 
Graduate  School  of  Science  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  who  is  president  of  the  Society  for 
Visual  Education,  recently  made  an  address 
before  Indianapolis  teaohers  and  members  of 
the  school  board  at  an  exhibition  of  educa- 
tional motion  pictures.  Dean  Salifiibury  ex- 
plained the  uses  and  advantages  of  visual  edu- 
cation by  means  of  motion  pictures  and  said 
that  these  pictures  were  intended  to  supple- 
ment existing  methods,  enabling  pupils  to  get 
more  vivid  impressions  of  the  subjects  already 
studied  in  texitbooks.  The  films  carefully  pre- 
pared by  competent  educators,  were  on  geo- 
graphical and  historical  subjects.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  new  Society  for  Visual  Education 
is  Professor  Forest  R  Moulton,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  astronomy  and  astrophysics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

George  Washington  TJniveesity  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C),  organized  on  November  5,  a 
Faculty  Club.  The  club  will  occupy  quarters 
furnished  by  the  university.  Regular  meet- 
ings will  be  held  on  the  first  Friday  of  each 
month,  and  there  will  be  in  addition  smokers, 
'^  club  hours,"  and  other  social  features.  The 
club  is  expected  to  add  much  to  the  esprit  ^ 
de  corps  of  the  faculty.  All  departments 
(School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbian  College,  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, Law  School,  Medical  School)  are  repre- 
sented in  its  membership.  The  officers  for 
the  current  year  are:  President,  Professor 
Henry  Grattan  Doyle  (Komance  languages); 
Vice-president,  Professor  John  T.  Erwin 
(mathematics) ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor 
Truman  Michelson  (ethnology);  additional 
members  of  the  executive  committee.  Dr. 
Frank  A.  Homaday  (medicine)  and  Professor 
Charles  Sager  Collier  (law). 


DISCUSSION   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
DEMOCRAGT   DEFINED 

^  Democract  is  that  condition  under  which 
society  strives  conjointly  and  eagerly  to  follow 
those  progressive  ends  which  work  for  ^ 
harmonious  development  of  society  and  so- 
ciety's members. 

This  permits  the  indulgence  of  individual- 
ity to  the  point  where  it  interferes  with  the 
well-being  and  better-becoming  of  socie^. 
It  also  encourages  ever-widening  social  com- 
munication and  influence  without  *molestiiig 
the  rights  of  incidental  groups.  There  is  in 
this  conception  of  democracy  always  the  idea 
of  balance  of  harmonious  sharing  of  benefits 
and  responsibilities.  It  neoeesitatee  a  lane 
sense  of  social  values  and  cultivates  peaceful 
means  of  enhancing  them. 

EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

"^  Education  imder  these  conditions  implies 
the  directing  of  individual  capacities  toward 
more  abundant  social  living  by  forming  inter- 
ests in  social  relationships  and  by  establish- 
ing habits  of  peaceful  control. 

WHAT  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY  mVOLYBSlT' 

This  conception  of  democratic  education 
recognizes  the  inalienable  right  of  individual 
liberty — of  life,  that  is,  and  the  pursuit  of 
satisfactions.  But  this  conception  also  dis- 
criminates between  liberty  and  license;  for 
license,  by  enslaving  a  man*  actually  deprives 
him  of  liberty.  Democratic  education  reoog- 
'nizes  an  individual's  right  to  develop  those 
capacities  in  him  which  are  compatible  witii/^ 
the  worthiest  interests  of  his  social  groups 
and  of  society  as  a  whole.  What  it  really 
implies  is  this:  every  person  is  bom  with 
many  traits  in  common  with  his  kind,  and 
with  a  few  peculiar  characteristics.  6e  has  a 
right,  as  a  member  of  human  society,  to  have 
those  common  tetits  developed.  He  has  also 
the  right  to  expect  that  he  be  allowed  to 
capitalize  his  worthy  peculiar  aptitudes  and 
pursue  his  worthy  peculiar  interests.  If  these 
individual  powei^  affect  social  conditions^  well 
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and  good,  provided  this  redirecting  be  done 
peacefully. 

Now  if  a  child  is  to  be  afforded  this  op- 
portunity for  developing  the  worthy  elements 
of  his  personality,  it  should  be  provided  at  the 
right  tima  It  has  been  established  psycho- 
logically that  during  adolescence  the  child 
should  be  offered  reasonable  opportunity  for 
discovering  his; bent  If  this  opportunity  is 
d^fed  him  then,  he  may  attempt  a  vocation 
which  is  irksome  to  him  and  tmeoonomical 
to  society,  and  from  which  he  may  be  able 
only  at  great  cost  to  himself  and  society  to 
withdraw.  He  will  probably  go  on  through 
life  a  misfit  The  world  is  teeming  with  them 
— so  stocked  with  them  that  society  has  thus 
far  had  to  expend  its  time  and  energy  in 
nursing  them.  When  adolescents  are  so  in- 
formed and  guided  that  they  can  choose  their 
careers  wisely,  then  society  may  turn  its  at- 
tention to  constructive,  positive  progress. 

IKADEQUAOT   OF   PRBSBITr   EDUOATIOK 

Present  adolescent  education  is  inadequate. 
Our  educational  system  is  a  compromised  his- 
torical accident.  We  took  the  old  importecl 
Latin  Grammar  School  course  and  built  upon 
it  till  we  have  our  twelve  years.  It  is  still 
either  a  royal  couch  or  a  procrustean  bed. 

Up  to  adolescence  we  should  retain  our 
common  school  branches,  purged,  however,  of 
the  non-essentials.     A  mastery  of  these  fun- 


Always,  too,  there  should  remain  some  degree 
of  integrating  study  demanded  of  him. 

When  the  child  has  gone  far  enough  for  his 
general  aptitudes  and  interests  to  be  reason- 
ably known,  he  can  safely  be  allowed  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  conmion  branches  courses 
which  underlie  every  particular,  vocation  in 
which  he  is  interested  but  from  which  he  has 
not  yet  chosen  his  exact  life  work.  Then  ' 
when  he  makes  his  definite  choice  he  should  ' 
be  encouraged  to  pursue  it  passionately.  ^ 

This  conception  of  democratic  educaticm 
provides  the  means  of  letting  tt  cBld  develop*, 
his  worthy  personality  through  activities  de- 
signed for  the  well-being  and  better-becoming 
of  him,  his  fellow-beings,  and  society  as  a 
whola  This  should  permit  each  individual 
to  '^develop  the  knowledge^  interests,  habits* 
and  powers  whereby  he  will  find  his  idaoe  and 
use  that  place  to  shape  both  himself  and 
society  toward  ever  nobler  ends."^ 

THE    SOLUTION — THE    JUNIOR    HIGH    SOHOOL 

The  present  system  of  education  can  not 
accomplish  these  aims.  A  reorganization 
which  includes  the  junior  high  school  can. 
After  the  fundamental,  integrating  functions 
have  been  performed  and  the  child  has^ 
reached  adolescence,  then  he  is  ready  for  the 
junior  high  school  where  he  may  by  means  of 
material  in  itself  worth  while  explore  him- 
self and  the  various  vocations.    Bequired  sub- 


dammtalB   should   be   demanded  because   ot^"^^"^^}^  ^/^'*^^.^^  *T^  °*,^ 

which  will  enable  the  child  to  discover  him- 


their  integrating  valua  They  represent  the 
cohesive,  harmonizing  forces  of  society.  But 
after  these  are  mastered  the  common,  inte- 
grating forces  of  education  should  give  way^ 
gradually  to  differentiating  processes.  The 
adolescent  child  is  full  of  ideas  and  ideals. 
He  should  be  exposed  to  numerous  possibili- 
ties with  all  that  the  future  of  those  possi- 
bilities involves.  He  should  be  trained  in 
introspection  and  in  exploration  of  the  va- 
rious phases  of  social  and  economic  life.  He 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  try 
various  lines  of  work,  always  with  the  chance 
to  change  without  dispiriting  loss  if  he  finds 
the  experiment  unsuited  to  his  personality. 


self.  These  courses  fihould  always  include 
their  g^fl^rf  i^plj^^^jftr*^  such  as  ^^j^gncial 
l[saS[SS^  social  standing.  Iffflgth  nf  flPPTmt.ia&- 
ship,  amount  of  leisure,  opportunity  for  ^ro- 
moti^  and^jggwth,  and  scone  for  initiativeu 
influence!,  and  social  service^.  The  first 
thought  should  always  be,  not  that  the  child 
is  learning  to  be  a  workman,  but  that  he  is 
learning  to  be  a  citizen,  supporting  himself 
and  benefiting  society  by  his  work. 

When  the  child  has  discovered  his  probable 
bent*  then  he  is  ready  for  senior  high  school, 
where  he  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity 

^ ' '  Cardinal  Principles  in  Secondary  Education, ' ' 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bnl.  35,  1918. 
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to  devote  himfldf  to  that  work  and  to  the 
oourses  which  will  better  equip  him  to  do  that 
work.  If  he  can  not  go  to  senior  high  Bohool, 
the  information  and  guidance  whidi  he  haa 
had  and  the  practising  that  he  has  done  in 
the  junior  high  Bchool  will  have  prepared  him 
to  be  a  better  contributor  to  society. 

HOW  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  MAKB8  FOR 
DEMOCRACY  m  EDUCATION 

How,  then,  does  the  junior  high  school  con* 
tribute  to  democnu^  in  education  f  By  fur- 
nishing '^tfte  common  training  necessary  for 
^all  children  v^gardless  of  sex,  social  status^  or 
future  Tocationy  which  integrates  the  future^ 
citizens  of  our  dsmocnicj  "'  and  by  a£Pording 
them  equitable  opportunity.  The  junior  high 
school  takes  youths  ^one  or  two  years  before 
the  law  releases  them  from  school  attendance 
and  encourages  them  to  continue  in  a  gradu- 
ally diminishing  degree  the  common,  inte- 
grating subjecta.  It  attempts  to  ascertain 
and  reasonably  to  satisfy  pupils'  important 
immediate  and  assured  needs;  to  explain,  by 
means  of  material  in  itself  worth  while,  the 
'interests,  aptitudes^  and  capacities  of  pupils; 
to  reveal  to  them,  by  material  otherwise  justi- 
fiaUe,  the  possibilities  in  the  major  fields  of 
learning;  to  start  each  pupil  on  the  career 
which,  as  a  result  of  the  explanatory  courses, 
he,  his  parents,  and  the  school  are  convinced 
is  most  likely  to  be  of  profit  to  him  to  the 
state.***  Whatever  his  future,  he  will  enter  it 
better  equiiyped  and  better  satisfied. 

The  junior  high  school,  in  short,  -ptavides 
those  who  have  already  received  the  essential 
parts  of  the  social  heritage  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  '^  do  better  the  desirable  things  they 
are  going  to  do  anyway,  reveals  higher  types 
of  activity,  and  makes  these  possible  and,  to 
i  an  extent,  desired."  At  whatever  age  a  youth 
I  quits  school,  the  junior  high  school  (for  he 

j]  must  satisfy  the  legal  age),  if  properly  con- 

1/  ducted,  has  given  him  the  maximum  returns 

^  for  his  attendanca 
.      Now  if  the  jimior  high  school  is  to  aooom- 

(  plish  these  democratic'  purposes  it  must  attack 

sBriggB,  T.  H.,  ''The  Jnnior  High  Bchool/' 

Oh.  n.    Houghton,  ICifKn,  1920. 


them  from  the  social  standpointj  It  must 
capitalize  the  child's  activities  and  interests, 
and  expose  him  to  the  realization  of  wider 
needs.  Privileges  and  responsibilities  nonst 
never  be  divorced.  The  child  must  be  im- 
bued with  the  consciousness  that  as  his 
horizon  widens  it  merges  into  the  concerns  of 
larger  and  larger  cirdes  of  society,  and  at 
last  into  society  as  a  whole.{  Every  experi- 
ence he  has  and  every  activity  he  performs 
reacts  upon  society.  He  is  inevitably  always^ 
a  social  citizen;  the  junior  high  school  will 
enable  him  to  become  a  better  ona 

EabL   HUDKLSOir 

West  Vieoinia  Univsbsitt 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SERVICE  FELLOWSHIPS  FOR 
FRENCH    UNIVERSITIES 

The  Society  for  American  Field  Service 
Fellowshipe  for  French  TJniversitieB  will  offer 
for  open  competition  among  graduates  of 
American  colleges  and  other  suitably  qualified 
candidates  a  number  of  fellowships,  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five,  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging advanced  study  and  research  in  Frendi 
universities  during  1921-23. 

The  fellowships,  of  the  annual  value  of  $300 
and  10,000  francs,  are  granted  for  one  year 
and  are  renewable  for  a  second  year.  They 
may  be  awarded  in  the  following  fields  of 
study:  agriculture,  anthropology,  archeology 
and  history  of  art,  astronomy,  biology,  botany, 
diemistry,  classical  languages  and  literature, 
criminology,  economics,  education,  engineer- 
ing, English  language  and  literature,  geog- 
raphy, geology,  history,  law,  mathematics, 
medicine  and  surgery,  oriental  languages  and 
literature,  philosophy,  physics,  political  science 
and  international  law,  psychology,  religion, 
romance  languages  and  literature^  semitio  lan- 
guages and  literature,  Slavic  languages  and 
literature,  sociology,  zoology. 

Fellows  will  be  required  to  sail  to  France 
not  later  than  July  1  of  the  year  in  which  the 
award  is  made,  to  matriculate  in  a  Frendi 
xmiversity  for  the  following  session,  and  to 
pursue  studies  in  the  field  of  science  desig- 
nated in  their  awards.  Th^  will  be  expected 
to  send  accounts  of  their  studies  togethOT  with 
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reports  of  their  progresB  from  their  in- 
structors. 

Applicants  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age.  They  must  be:  (1)  Oraduates  of  a 
college  requiring  four  years  of  study  for  a 
degree,  baaed  on  fourteen  units  of  high  school 
work;  or,  (2)  graduates  of  a  professional 
school  requiring  three  years  of  study  fop  a 
degree;  or,  (8)  if  not  qualified  in  either  of 
these  ways»  must  be  twenty-four  years  of  age 
and  have  spent  five  years  in  an  industrial 
establishment  in  jvork  requiring  technical 
skill.  Applicants  must  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  intellectual  ability,  and  must 
have  a  practical  ability  to  use  French  books. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  application 
blanks  furnished  by  the  society  and  must  be 
accompanied  by:   (1)  A  certificate  of  birth; 

(2)  a  certificate  of  naturalization,  if  needed; 

(3)  a  certificate  of  coll^;e  studies;  (4)  a  cer- 
tificate of  industrial  work,  if  needed;  (5)  a 
photograph,  signed  and  taken  within  a  year; 
(6)  printed  or  written  articles,  theses  and 
books,  written  or  published  by  the  applicant; 
and  (7)  three  testimonials  to  moral  character, 
personality  and  intellectual  ability,  to  be  sent 
by  the  writers  direct  to  the  secretary. 

Applications  should  reach  the  secretary  of 
the  society  not  later  than  January  1,  1921. 
Application  blanks  and  further  information 
about  the  feUowships  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary.  I.  L.  Kandsl 

522  FOTH  AvxNXJX, 
New  York 


QUOTATIONS 

LABOR  AND   EDUCATION  IN  BNOLAND 

Thb  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Portsmouth 
to  some  extent  concerned  itself  with  educa- 
tion; and  the  resolutions  passed  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Fisher  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  who  will  be  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  delegates  who  took  part  in  the  Portsr 
mouth  debate.  We  welcome  this  sign  of 
awakening  interest  in  education  by  the  organ- 
ized trades.  But  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
even  to-day  the  labor  movement  realizes  that 
the  Education  Act  of  1918  gives  to  Labor  an 


opportunity  whidbi  has  never  occurred  before. 
We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Tapp,  of  the 
Shipwrights'  Union,  who  not  only  declared 
that  the  education  question'  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  qillestions  before  the  Congress, 
but  drew  attention  to  the  great  number  of 
children  of  the  industrial  class  who  ought  to 
be  in  secondary  schools.  Our  policy,  declared 
on  numerous  occasions,  is  that  every  child 
should  secure  at  least  a  junior  secondary 
course  during  which  his  or  her  capacity  for 
a  senior  secondary  and  university  courses 
would  disdoee  itself.  •  That  policy  exactly  fits 
in  with  Mr.  Tapp's  view,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  is  the  considered  view  of  the  industrial 
classes  as  a  whole.  Every  child  fit  for  ad- 
vanced education  should  have  the  fullest  op- 
portunities of  securing  it.  The  strange  thing 
is  that  those  delegates  who  were  discussing 
this  question  failed  to  make  themselves  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  oi^rtunities  which 
are  now  available  Mr.  Tapp  moved  a  resolu- 
tion which  showed  that  he  was  not  fully 
familiar  with  either  the  law  or  the  adminis- 
trative practise  on  the  .subject  of  the  provi- 
sion of  secondary  education. 

The  resolution  which  was  unanimously  car- 
ried after  discussion,  asked  that  '^the  Educa- 
tion Acts  should  be  amended  in  order  to  pro^ 
vide  that  every  child  desiring  and  qualifying 
for  secondary  education  should  receive  it,  in- 
cluding maintenance."  There  is  no  question 
of  amending  the  law  to  gain  this  goal.  Not 
only  does  the  Education  Act,  1918,  provide 
the  machinery  for  securing  what  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  demands,  but  no  local  scheme 
under  the  Act  yet  brought  forward  fails  to 
make  the  provision  demanded — and,  in  fact, 
no  scheme  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Education  which  did  not  provide  secondary 
education  for  every  child  desiring  and  quali- 
fying for  the  same.  The  Congress,  however, 
adds  the  necessary  addition  as  to  maintenance 
grants  for  children.  The  children  plainly  can 
not  go  on  with  advanced  education  if  their 
parents  have  to  maintain  them.  Mr.  Tapp 
might  have  supposed  that  this  point  has  been 
considered  by  those  responsible  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  act    The  difficulty  is  with  the 
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parents,  and  not  with  the  Legidatiireb  the 
Board  of  Education,  or  the  local  education 
authorities.  The  whole  question  of  mainten- 
ance for  scholars  passing  on  to  secondary  and 
higher  education  is  dealt  'with  hy  Circular 
1107  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  last 
July.  We  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of 
trade  union  educationists  to  this  circular, 
which  should  be  closely  studied  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  before  he  presents  the  education  reso- 
lutions of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Under 
the  circular  there  will  be  minor  maintenance 
awards,  which  will  cany  the  child  into  a 
secondary  or  similar  school;  inteiteediate 
maintenance  awards,  which  will  support  a' 
pupil  taking  advanced  secondary  courses;  and 
major  maintenance  awards  for  uniyersity 
pupils.  The  board's  proposals  as  to  mainten- 
ance cover  the  whole  of  a  national  system  of 
education,  and  provide,  in  special  cases,  for 
traveling  and  meals. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  were  to  appoint  a  special  edu- 
cation committee,  on  which  an  educational 
specialist  should  be  co-opted,  to  advise  the 
Congress  on  all  educational  developments  and 
necessities.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  that 
all  should  have  the  fullest  opportunities  of 
developing  their  latent  possibilities  for  good, 
and  this  consummation  is  not  possible  until 
Labor  takes  with  both  hands  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  new  Education  Act — The 
Times  Educational  Supplement. 

JAILS  AS  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

When  two  New  York  girls  were  sent  to  jail 
last  week  for  truancy  th^  opened  up  a  new 
chapter  in  American  education.  To  be  sure 
they  had  the  alternative  of  paying  a  fine  of 
two  dollars,  but  not  having  the  money  they 
were  sent  to  the  Tombs  instead.  The  proced- 
ure seems  to  have  made  a  decided  impression 
on  the  courts  and  educational  authorities  of 
the  city  and  state.  For  example.  Justice 
Franklin  C.  Hoyt,  of  Ihe  Children's  Court,  is 
reported  to  have  said: 

I  do  not  regard  the  Tombs  as  a  proper  eontinoa- 
tion  fichool.     Quite  the  contrary.     If  the  legisla- 


ture in  its  wisdom  sees  Ht  to  enaet  a  law  provid- 
ing that  children  below  a  certain  academie  grade 
shall  attend  sdiool  four  hours  a  week  (and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  soeh  a 
law)  then  in  my  opinion  there  should  be  some  com- 
pulsory school  provided  to  which  persisteiit  tmaaii 
can  be  oommitted. 

But  as  these  two  girls  were  over  sixteen  yean 
old  they  did  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Children's  Court 

The  State  Education  Department  was  sur- 
prised at  this  outcome  of  the  truancy  proviaon 
of  the  new  continuation  school  leerislation. 
That  the  jail  must  inevitably  become  a  definite 
part  of  the  educational  system  under  this  leg- 
islation seems  not  to  have  been  fbraeen. 
Frank  B.  OiH)ert,  first  d^uty  state  oommis- 
eioner,  said  that  the  State  Depavtment  had 
never  supposed  that  truants  would  be  sent  to 
jail.  "  The  State  Education  Department  has 
never  stood  for  truant  children  being  sent  to 
pemtentiaries  or  jails,  where  th^y  would  cmne 
in  contact  with  criminals,"  he  put  it. 

The  affair  has  served  to  enliven  the  discus- 
sion among  educators  as  to  where  these  diil- 
dren  shall  be  sent;  what  is  the  exact  legal 
status  of  boys  and  girls  over  sixteen  who  refuse 
to  obey  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  con- 
tinuation legislation;  are  th^  criminals;  is 
the  jail  to  become  a  recognized  part  of  the 
continuation  school  system.  Jails  have  long 
been  recognized  instruments  of  education^  but 
shall  children  who  want  to  work,  and  who  do 
not  want  to  go  to  school  be  sent  to  this  sort  of 
school? 

The  real  significance  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion may  be  thrown  up  into  relief  by  these  de- 
velopments. It  is  easy  to  pass  laws  mddng 
school  attendance  compulsory.  But  what  can 
be  more  futile  than  such  compulsion  if  the 
will  of  the  child  is  enlisted  elsewhere!  Is 
truancy  a  crime?  It  is  sometimes  discussed 
as  if  it  were  a  virtue— though  not  in  the  pres- 
ence of  children. 

If  the  final  outcome  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion makes  the  jail  an  integral  part  of  our 
school  system,  is  it  not  about  time  that  we 
reconsider  the  whole  structure  of  the  systenif 
— The  Survey. 
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SCHOOL  WBBK 

The  oommissioner  of  education  is  designa- 
ting the  first  full  week  in  December  as 
"School  weeif  and  is  requesting  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  chief  school  officers  of  the  sev- 
eral states  and  territories  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  neoessary  to  cause  the  people  to  use 
this  week  in  such  way  as  will  most  effectively 
desseminate  among  the  i>eople  accurate  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  schools,  enhance  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  education,  and  create  such  in- 
terest as  will  result  in  better  opportunities 
for  education,  and  larger  appropriations  for 
schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades. 

The  commissioner  of  education  suggests 
that  during  this  week  the  public  press  should 
give  more  attention,  and  a  larger  amount  of 
space  to  educational  topics  than  usual,  and 
that  on  Sunday,  December  5,  ministers  should 
use  one  or  more  of  their  church  services  for 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  education. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  during  the  week 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 
women's  dubs,  labor  unions,  farmers'  unions, 
patriotic  and  civic  societies.  Rotary  Clubs  and 
Eiwanis  Clubs,  and  other  important  organiza- 
tions and  associations  should  devote  one  meet- 
ing to  a  discussion  of  the  needs  of  education 
in  their  states  and  local  communities,  hold- 
ing special  meetings  if  necessary,  and  that 
motion  picture  houses  should  put  on  their 
screens  during  ''  School  Week ''  facts  and  fig- 
uz:ges  that  will  be  of  interest  to  superintend- 
ents of  public  instruction,  presidents  of  uni- 
versities, college  and  normal  schools,  min- 
isters, lawyers,  physicians,  editors,  business 
men,  and  all  who  are  interested  as  citizens  in 
the  improvement  of  the  schools,  which,  as 
citizens,  they  own,  control,  i>ay  for,  and  use 
in  the  promotion  of  education  from  the  stand- 
point of  statesmanship  and  the  public  welfare. 

The  following  regional  conferences  will  be 
held: 

Conference  for  the  states  of  lUinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Oonferenee  for  the  states  of  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota^ South  Dakota  and  Iowa. 


Oonferenee  for  the  states  of  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Utah. 

Oonferenee  for  the  states  «f  Washington  and 
Oregon. 

Conference  for  the  states  of  Calif omia,  Arizona 
and  Nevada. 

Conference  for  the  states  of  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  New  Mexico. 

Conference  for  the  states  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Conference  for  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Kentueky, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

Conference  for  the  states  of  North  OaroliBa,  Bonth 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Conference  for  the  states  of  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Conference  for  the  states  of  Maine^  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island  and 
Connecticut. 

Conference  for  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey. 

Important  things  to  be  emphasized  in  com- 
ing educational  campaigns  were  set  forth  in  a 
letter  recently  written  by  Dr.  Olazton,  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
He  says: 

The  crisis  in  education  consists  essentially  in 
this,  that  whereas  in  the  past  we  have  been  able, 
despite  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  to  obtain  for 
the  schools  a  constant  stream  of  men  and  women, 
many  of  whom,  though  without  definite  profes- 
sional preparation,  have  been  young  men  and 
women  of  more  than  usual  native  albility,  many  of 
them  possessed  of  fine  culture  and  fairly  good 
general  scholarship.  Though  these  have  not  re- 
mained long  and  have  had  no  definite  knowledge 
of  the  processes  of  teaching  and  little  still  in  ap- 
plying them,  still  their  personality  and  culture  have 
been  such  that  it  has  been  good  for  boys  and 
girls  to  come  in  contact  with  them.  Usually  quite 
young,  they  have  remained  in  teaching  for  two  or 
three  or  four  years  while  waiting  for  the  ma- 
turity necessary  for  success  in  or  even  admission  to 
other  professions  and  vocations,  and  frequently 
have  taught  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for 
other  work.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  have 
beoome  successful  home  makers,  leaders  in  society, 
engineers,  lawyers,  physicians,  ministers,  captains 
of  industry,  statesmen.  To  be  sure  there  have  al- 
ways been  many  young  teachers  who  lack  this  abil- 
ity and  culture,  but  there  have  been  very  many  of 
the  class  just  described. 
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However,  under  dianged  eonditions  we  maj  Aot 
expect  many  of  this  class  in  the  fatnre,  and  nnless 
salaries  are  raised  and  policies  dianged  the  teach- 
ers of  the  public  schools  in  the  future  will  be  made 
up  of  70ung  men  ;uid  women  of  very  mediocre 
ability  serring  in  the  schools  for  short  terms,  and 
of  those  of  still  less  ability  who  will  remain  longer 
because  they  have  not  the  energy,  personality,  or 
ability  to  undertake  anything  else.  This  means 
deterioratioit  and  disintegration  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  only  salvation  against  it  is  to 
increase  salaries  to  such  an  extent  as  will  induce 
young  men  and  women  of  superior  ability  and  cul- 
ture to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching,  and  then 
adopt  a  policy  by  which  they  may  be  kept  in  the 
scOkmIs  after  they  have  proven  their  ability  and 
gained  power  and  skill  by  experience. 

This  means  a  larger  increase  in  the  average  pay 
of  teachers.  We  shall  need  to  spend  two  or  three 
times  as  much  for  this  purpose  as  we  now  spend 
in  the  country  at  large.  And  this  increase  of  ex- 
penditures must  be  made  at  a  time  when  taxes  for 
other  purposes,  national,  state,  and  local,  are  un- 
usually large. 

The  dose  relationship  between  education  and 
wealth  and  wealth-producing  power  must  be  dearly 
shown,  so  that  the  people  may  understand  that  this 
expenditure  for  education  will  not  constitute  a 
burden  but  rather  an  investment  through  which 
they  may  be  the  better  able  to  bear  the  other  bur- 
dens of  taxation. 

But  no  amount  of  money  will  enable  us  to  ob- 
tain good  teachers  for  the  schools  in  sufficient 
numbers  until  there  are  means  of  preparing  these. 
For  this,  there  must  be  more  normal  schools  and 
other  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  ti&ey  must 
all  be  much  better  supported  than  they  are  now. 
If  all  the  persons  ever  graduated  from  any  normal 
school  or  any  normal  school  of  any  kind  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  establishment  of  the  first 
school  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  until  now,  were  stUl 
living  and  all  teaching  there  would  still  be  need 
of  110,000  teachers  to  fill  the  elementary  schools. 
The  normal  schtyol  graduates  of  last  spring  are 
only  sufficient  to  supply  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  needed  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  this  fall.  We  are  now  spending 
between  $20,000,000  and  $25,000,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  normal  schools.  We  must  spend  at  least 
$76,000,000.  California  is  somewhat  better  sup- 
plied with  normal  schools  than  other  states.  Yet 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  young  teachers  of 
Oalifomia  are  not  normal-school  graduates,  nor 
have  they  had  equal  preparation  elsewhere. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  WYOMING 
STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Whereas,  the  National  Education  Ajsaoda- 
tion  of  the  United  States  has  proTided  fay 
amendment  to  its  by-laws,  in  aooordanoe  with 
an  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  13,  1920, 
amending  its  charter,  for  the  unification  and 
federation  of  all  the  educational  forces  of 
the  country  by  permitting  state  and  locsl 
teachers'  associations  to  affiliate  with  the 
National  Education  Association  and  thereby 
become  units  in  its  organization  and  control 
through  a  Bepresentative  Assembly;  and 

Whereas,  such  afliliation  will  not  affect 
the  autonomy  of  our  State  Association,  but 
will  enlarge  its  powers  and  influence  throneJi 
organized  cooperation  with  other  state  and 
local  associations  affiliated  with  the  National 
Education  Association;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
teachers  of  the  entire  country  shall  be  united 
in  a  great  professional  organization  in  ordff 
to  accomplish  purposes  which  are  not  only 
for  their  best  interests  but  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country;  therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  Wyoming  State  Teadt- 
ers'  Association  become  an  Affiliated  State 
Association  in  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  a 
.  state  unit  in  its  organization,  entitled  to  a 
certificate  of  membership  or  charter,  to  rep- 
resentation in  its  representative  assembly,  to 
all  its  publications,  bulletins  and  reports, 
and  to  such  other  rights  and  privileges  as  are 
guaranteed  by  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  tiie 
National  Education  Association; 

Resolved,  further,  that  ten  dollars  is  herein 
appropriated  by  this  association,  as  the  initial 
jmyment  of  our  annual  dues,  and  such  an 
additional  sum  as  may  be  required  to  pay  the 
total  dues  of  this  association,  which  will  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of 
the  National  Education  Association  when  the 
complete  membership  of  this  association  in 
the  National  Education  Association  shall 
have  been  determined — $10  for  each  delegate 
to  which  this  association  shall  be  entitled  in 
the  Bepresentative  Assembly  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $100. 
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Becognizing  the  value  of  yocational  edu- 
cation as  euoouraged  by  the  Smith-Hughea 
Aot^  and  believing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  provide  opportu^ties  for  education 
along  all  vocational  lines*  we  urge  that  the 
Wyoming  State  Legislature  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  in  other  states  and  provide  ade- 
quate state  fundsy  as  requested  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  promotion  of 
vocational  education. 

Bealizing  that  there  is  a  great  need,  among 
persons  of  foreign  birth  and  parentage  for 
instruction  in  the  English  language,  prin- 
ciples of  American  government  and  the 
ideals  of  American  citizenship  and  believing 
that  this  is  a  state  rather  than  a  local  prob- 
lem we  urge  the  need  for  some  state  support 
for  Americanization  education. 

Believing  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  leaves 
school  in  order  to  work  is  entitled  to  further 
provision  must  be  made  to  provide  for  his 
educational  needs,  we  recommend  the  adop- 
ti(m  of  a  continuation  school  law  which  will 
provide  part-time  education  for  children  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

In  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  resigna* 
tions  from  the  university  faculty,  largely  of 
men  well  and  favorably  known  throughout 
the  state  and  that  such  resignations  have 
come  about  in  almost  all  cases  because  of 
higher  salaries  paid  in  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  we  urge  upon  the  university 
authorities  or  the  State  Legislature  the  nec- 
essity of  making  such  adequate  provision  for 
the  salaries  of  instructors  as  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  State  University  of  Wyoming 
to  retain  and  employ  faculty  members  whose 
retention  and  employment  will  enable  it  to 
maintain  an  equal  standing  with  the  higher 
institutions  of  other  states^ 

Bealizing  that  the  public  sdiools  of 
Wyoming  are  at  present  seriously  handi- 
capped in  their  work  because  of  constitu- 
tional and  legislative  limitations  upon  finan- 
cial support  granted  to  the  schools,  we 
urgently  recommend  the  immediate  alteration 
of  such  limitations  to  the  end  that  the 
schools  may  receive  adequate  financial  sup- 
port and  thus  be  enabled  to  fulfill  their  righir 


full  obligations  to  society.  In  order  to  re- 
move one  very  serious  handicap  we  urge 
upon  the  voters  of  the  state  the  absolute  nec- 
essity of  voting  for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  provided  in  .Senate 
Joint  Beeolution  No.  6. 

Whereas,  our  state  has  outgrown  many  of 
the  constitutional  provisions  relative  to  the 
educational,  legal  and  economic  conditions  we 
urge  the  need  of  a  Oonstitutional  Oonvention. 

We  urge  upon  the  educational  forces  of  the 
state  the  necessity  of  united  and  loyal  sup- 
port of  the  measures  advocated  and  the  action 
taken  by  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  and  we  ask  that 
all  members  and  prospective  members  of  the 
coming  State  Legislature  give  these  measures 
their  most  careful  consideration  from  this 
time  on,  inasmuch  as  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  educa- 
tional welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
state. 


BDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

A   NEW   APPROACH   TO   THE  "FORMAL 
DISCIPLINE  *"  CONTROVERSY 

Fob  a  number  of  years  educational  theorists 
have  discussed  the  pros  and  eons  of  ^^  formal 
discipline,''  some  affirming  and  others  deny- 
ing the  validity  of  "transfer  of  laraining.'' 
Often  the  arguments  have  been  saturated 
with  abstract  theorising  and  dogmatic  asser* 
tion,  well  illustrating  a  type  of  educational 
discussion  which  is  fast  disappearing  before 
the  more  factual  approach  of  modem  educa- 
tional scientists. 

Is  not  the  time  ripe  for  educational  re- 
search to  accumulate  data  upon  this  ixa- 
portant  controversy?  May  we  not  hope  that 
facts  can  be  gathered  which  will  furnish  a 
basis  for  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the 
problem?  Why  should  not  the  "coefficient  of 
correlation"  become  for  educational  research 
the  means  whereby  the  "formal  discipline** 
controversy  may  be  treated  in  scientific 
manner?  It  is  with  an  optimistic  attitude 
that  the  following  data  are  reported. 

On  April  22,  1920,  as  a  part  of  the  work  in 
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an  advanced  course  in  educational  meaaure- 
mentSy  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  children 
in  the  public  schools  of  Stillwater,  Oklahoma, 
were  given  standardized  tests  in  spelling  and 
writing.  These  children  were  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  The 
words  used  in  the  spelling  test  were  taken 
from  the  Ayres'  Spelling  Scale,  while  the 
writing  waa  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  Ayres' 
Three  Slant  Handwriting  Scale.  Both  in 
giving  and  scoring  the  tests,  care  was  taken  to 
make  the  data  as  reliable  as  possible. 

The  distribution  by  grades,  the  sex,  and  the 
age  of  the  children  tested  are  given  in  the 
following  table. 

•FABLE  I 

Digtributian    by   Chrades,   Sex   and  Age,   of   ^$6 

Children  in  the  Tuhlio  Sdhoola  of  8tiU- 

water,  Oklahoma 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Younf- 

Median 

GnMto 

Puplta 

BoyB 

QlriB 

Oldest 

CBt 

Axe 

4th  grade 

69 

40 

19 

13 

8 

10 

6th     " 

96 

44 

61 

13 

9 

10 

6th     " 

97 

40 

67 

16 

9 

12 

7th     " 

94 

49 

46 

18 

11 

13 

8th     " 

80 

39 

41 

18 

11 

14 

Total.... 

426 

212 

213 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  425 
children  tested  212  were  boys  and  213  girls. 
The  large  number  of  boys  in  the  public  school 
system  of  Stillwater  is  due  partly  no  doubt 
to  the  influence  of  the  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
College  there  located.  This  condition  is  not 
entirely  typical  of  the  ordinary  school  system 
where  the  girls  tend  to  outnumber  the  boys. 

The  result  of  the  spelling  test  are  given  in 
Table  n. 

TABLS  n 

BenUte  of  Spelling  Teat 
(The  "standard"  for  each  grade  was  79  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  words  used  from  Ayres' 
Spelling  Scale.) 


Qntde 

HlSh 

Low 

MedUn 

76Per- 
oentlle 

25Per- 
oentUe 

4th  grade 

6th     "     

6th     "     

7th     •*     

8th     "     

100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 

16% 
10% 
15% 
6% 
10% 

86% 

70% 

80% 

62.6% 

70% 

96% 
90% 
90% 
80% 
80% 

66% 
66% 
66% 
40% 
62.6% 

The  wide  ^^span"  of  ability  in  spelling 
found  in  each  grade  is  not  unusuaL  It  is 
typical  of  the  situation  in  any  school  system 
where  dassification  ^d  promotion  are  based 
upon  the  pupil's  '^average*'  in  all  his  studies. 
Such  data  produce  an  unanswerable  argument 
for  ^departmental''  promotion. 

Table  m.  gives  the  results  of  the  writing 
test 

TABLB  m 

Besulte  of  Writing  Test 

(The  median  grade  of  three  diiferent  judges  wb» 
taken,  each  grading  according  to  the  Ayres'  lliree 
Slant  Handwriting  Scale.) 


Grade 


4th  grade 
6th     " 
6th     " 
7th     " 
8th     " 


Hlch 

Low 

Medleii 

70% 

20% 

30% 

60% 

20% 

30% 

80% 

20% 

40% 

90% 

20% 

40% 

60% 

20% 

30% 

76  Pei^   25  F^ 
eentile  I  eentfte 


40%  I   25% 

40%  25% 

50%  30% 

55%  -  35% 

40%  I  30% 


Again  it  may  be  noted  that  here  is  addi- 
tional argument  for  ^departmental"  pro- 
motion. 

The  important  bearing  of  the  investigation 
upon  the  problem  of  ^'formal  discipline"  is 
seen  in  the  computing  of  the  coefficient  of 
correlation  for  spelling  ability  and  writing 
ability.  Again  and  again,  teachers  have  main- 
tained that  there  were  ^^good  pupils"  and 
''poor  pupils,"  that  the  "good"  ones  were 
good  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  work,  while 
the  "poor"  ones  were  poor  in  all  or  nearly 
all  of  their  woric  Is  this  true?  Is  there^  for 
example,  any  real  relation  between  ability  in 
spelling  and  ability  in  writing?  Is  a  good 
speller  usually  a  good  writer,  and  a  poor 
speller  a  poor  writer?  If  such  be  the  caae^ 
then  there  ought  to  exist  a  high  positive 
coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  two 
abilities.  Table  lY.  shows  that  this  is  not 
the  case. 

While,  to  be  sure,  the  coefficient  of  oorrda- 
tion  for  spelling  ability  and  writing  abilitj  if 
a  plus  coefficient  in  all  the  grades  tested,  it  kb 
surprisingly  small,  varying  between  jdus  6  per 
oent  in  the  fourth  grade  and  plus  31  per  cent 
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TABU  IV 

CoeffloienU  of  Correlation  for  Ability  in  Spelling 
and  Ability  in  Writing 

Qrade  Coef.  of  Cor.,  Per  Cent. 

4th  grade  Plus    6 

5th     "       Plus  22 

6th     "       Plus  26 

7th     "       Plus  18 

8th     "       ;.  Plus  31 

(Average  coefficient  of  correlation  for  all  grades 
if  plua  20  per  cent.) 

in  the  eighth  grade,  with  an  average  for  all 
grades  of  plus  20  per  cent.  >'In  general/' 
states  Dr.  Monroe,  '' coefficients  between  plus 
30  per  cent,  and  minus  30  per  cent,  should  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  no  significant  corre- 
lation exists."^ 

The  answer,  then,  to  our  question  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  no  important  relation  between 
ability  in  spelling  and  ability  in  writing.  A 
good  speller  may  be  a  good  writer,  or  he  may 
not  be.  Also,  a  poor  speller  may  be  a  i)Oor 
writer,  or  he  may  not  be.  The  two  abilities 
appear  to  be  '^  specific  "  rather  than  phases  of 
any  "  general "  ability. 

Table  V.  gives  the  relation  between  spell- 
ing ability  and  age. 

TABLS  V 

Coefflciente  of  Correlation  for  AhUity  in  Spelling 
and  Age 

Grade  Coef.  of  Cor..  Per  Cent. 

4th  grade    Minns  33 

5th     "       Minns  64 

6th     "       Minna  32 

7th     '*       Minns  33 

8th     "       Minns  25 

(Average  coefficient  of  correlation  for  all  grades 
is  minns  37  per  cent.) 

These  results  seem  .to  indicate  that,  while 
the  relation  is  not  pronounced,  except  per- 
haps in  the  fifth  grade,  there  is  a  slight 
general  tendency  for  the  younger  pupils  in 
each  grade  to  excel  in  spelling.  More  data 
upon  this  matter  are  desirabla 

The  relation  between  ability  in  writing  and 
age  is  given  in  Table  VI. 

1  Monroe,  BeVoss  and  Kelly,  ''Educational  Tests 
and  Measnren&ents, "  page  252. 


TABIA  VI 

Coefficients  of  Correlation  for  AbiUty  in  Writing 
and  Age 

Gnule  Coef.  of  Cor..  Per  Cent. 

4th  grade  Pins     3 

6th     ''  Minus  9 

6th      "  Minus  8 

7th      "  Plus     2 

8th     "  Plus     4 

(Average  coefficient  of  correlation  for  all  grades 
is  minns  1  per  cent.) 

According  to  these  data,  no  relation  what- 
ever exists  between  writing  abilily  and  age. 
The  good  writers  in  any  grade  are  as  a  class 
neither  the  older  nor  the  younger  pupils. 
Age  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  ability 
in  vnriting. 

That  the  findings  in  this  investigation  are 
not  in  any  sense  to  be  regarded  as  "  absolute  '* 
is  of  coiurse  conceded  They  illustrate,  how- 
ever, a  type  of  study  which  is  bound  to  grow 
more  prevalent,  and  as  the  amount  of  data 
increases  it  will  become  more  possible  to  disr 
cover  fundamental  relations  between  "  spe- 
cific''  abilities.  Such  questions  as  the  rela- 
tion between  ability  in  the  Latin  language 
and  ability  in  chemistry,  or  the  relation  be- 
tween abilily  in  trigonometry  and  ability  in 
French,  or  betwe^i  ability  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  homekeeping,  or  even  the  relation 
between  schooling  and  life — such  questions  as 
these,  and  a  host  of  others,  may  yet  receive 
scientific  treatcnent  by  educational  investi- 
gators. The  coefficient  of  corrdation  fur- 
nishes a  new  method  of  approach,  and  a 
hopeful  onei,  to  the  ^'formal  discipline" 
controversy. 

Herbert  Patterson 

Oklahoma  AobioultubaIi  and 
Mechanical  College 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

IfBBTING   OP  THB   NBW   ENGLAND   SUPBRIN- 
TENDSNTS 

The  fourth  annual  joint  conference  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  School  Superin- 
tendents, the  New  England  Teacher  Training 
Association,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
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tion,  the  Massachuflettg  Teachers  Federation 
and  the  KaBsachusetts  Superintendents  Asso- 
ciation met  in  Boston  beginning  on  Noyember 
10.  The  program  was  concerned  with  a  discus- 
sion of  one  general  subject:  '^  Increasing  the 
Efficiency  of  the  Public  Schools."  The  discus- 
sion was  under  two  main  heads:  ^Teacher 
Training"  and  "Financial  Support"  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Thuifiday  a  joint  meeting  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  England  Teacher- 
Training  Association. 

Teacher  Training — ^Bural.    Disenssion  opened  bj 

Angastns  O.  Thomas^  commiBsioner  of  edneaticm, 

Maine. 
DiscusBion  fzom  the  field: 

N.  Series  Light,  supervisor  of  rural  aehools,  Hart- 
ford, Oonnectieut. 

S.  Hussey  Beed,  supervisor  of  rural  sehools.  West- 
erly, Bhode  Island. 

Florence  Hale,  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

William   H.   Buker,  supervisor  of  rural  schools, 
Meredith,  N.  H. 

J.   D.   Whittier,   state  supervisor  of  elementary 
schools,  Burlington,  Vermont. 
Discussion  from  the  training  school: 

WUliam  B.  Aspinwall,  State  Normal  School,  Wor- 
cester. 

Marcus  White,  State  Koimal  School,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Ernest  L.  SUver,  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth, 
N.  H. 

W.  D.  Hall,  State  Normal -School,  Cftstine,  Maine. 
Teacher  Training — ^Uz4)an. 
Discussion  opened  by  Bertha  l£  McConkey,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  schools,  Springfield. 
Discussion  from  the  city: 

Isaac  O.  Winslow,  superintendent  of  schools,  Provi- 
dence. 

Frank    W.    Jackson,    superintendent    of    schools, 
Glaremont,  New  Hampshire. 

Harvey  S.  Gruver,  superintendent  of  schools,  Wor- 
cester. 

William  D.  Fuller,  superintendent  of  schools,  Port- 
land, Maine. 

Stanley  H.  Holmes,  superintendent  of  schools.  New 
Britain,  Connecticut. 

David  B.  Locke,  superintendent  of  schools.  But- 
land,  Vermont. 

D.  W.  McClelland,  supervising  principal,  Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 


Discussion  from  the  training  school: 
John  L.  Alger,  State  Normal  School,  Providsaee. 
J.  Asbuxy  Pitman,  State  Normal  School,  Salem. 
Ernest  W.  Butteiriaeld,  commissioner  of  edueatioii, 

New  Hampshire. 
Merritt  D.  Chittenden,  superintendent  of  schoois, 

Burlington,  Vt. 
George  H.  Shaf er.  State  Normal  School,  WOliam- 

antic,  Connecticut. 
Florence  M.  Wellman,  superintendent  of  sehoeii, 

Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

On  Thursday  evening  at  the  Harvard  Union 
there  was  a  joint  meeting  under  the  auspices 
of  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

Dinner. 

Address:  "What  is  a  good  teacher  worth?" 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  director  of  school  of  education, 
Harvard  University. 

Address:  "Is  it  sound  policy  to  pay  teachers  to 
educate  themselves?"  Henry  C.  Pearson,  prinelpsl 
of  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College,  Oolum- 
ibia  University. 

Discussion : 
Professor  E.  H.  Jordan,  of  Dartmouth. 
President  W.  A  Shanklin,  of  Wesleyan. 
President  Benjamin  T.  Marshall,  of  Conneeticat 

College. 
President  K.  C.  M.  Sills,  of  Bowdoin. 
Professor  Arthur  H.  Wilde,  Boston  University. 
Professor  William  B.  Hart,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College. 

On  Friday  morning  there  was  a  joint  meet- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Superintendents. 

Financing  Public  Education: 

1.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  state. 

2.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  municipality. 
Discussion  led  by: 

Albert  B.  Meredith,  commissioner  of  edneatioa, 

Connecticut. 
Ernest  W.  Butterfield,  commissioner  of  eduealioa, 

New  Hampshire. 

The  relation  between  scho(d  and  other  muudpsl 
administration. 

Discussion  opened  by: 
Qarenee  H.  Dempsel,  commissioner  of  educatios, 

Vermont. 
Frank  V.   Thompson^  superintendent  of  sehoob, 

Boston. 
John  F.  Gannon,  superintendent  of  schools,  Pitli- 

field. 
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JUNIOR  WAGE  EARNERS 

By  ANNA  Y.  REED.  Ph.D..  Awistant  to  the  Director  General. 
Junior  Division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

A  book  of  information  for  business  men.  teachers  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance.  The  Junior  Division  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  was  instituted  to  replace  in  school  or  advantage- 
ously in  industry  its  young  war  workers.  This  book  attempts  to  set  f orA  briefly 
the  status  and  the  field  of  vocational  guidance,  the  relation  of  placement  to 
guidance,  of  educational  guidance  to  vocational  guidance,  and  of  empIo3rment 
supervision  to  both  counseling  and  education. 

Part  I — ^The  Problems  and  the  Beginnings  of  Vocational  Guidance  and 
Placement  is  based  upon  personal  observation  supported  by  printed  data  and 
published  reports.  Chapter  II  describes  the  various  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  solve  the  employment  problem  by  philanthropic  and  educational 
agencies,  by  business  organizations,  by  public  employment  offices  and  by  the 
Federal  government. 

Part  II — ^Functions  and  Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement 
— presents  the  author's  conclusions  arrived  at  by  observation  and  by  several 
years*  experience  in  dealing  with  problems  of  placement  and  with  the  needs  of 
employers  of  young  workers. 

The  outline  of  Part  II  indicates  the  intimate  and  helpful  character  of  the 
discussion. 
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THE  TRAINING  OP  COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 

The  opinion  formerly  prevailed  among 
the  American  people  that  any  one  could 
teach  and  consequently  it  was  a  matter  of 
comparatively  smaU  import  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  the  person  who  conducted  the 
village  school.  This  notion  has  gradually 
been  eliminated  from  the  elementary  school 
and  later  from  the  secondary  school,  until 
to-day  a  course  of  study  has  been  mapped 
out  for  candidates  for  teaching  positions  in 
these  schools  which  includes  not  only  an 
acquaintance  with  subject  matter  but  also 
a  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching  to- 
gether with  actual  practise  in  teaching. 
These  standards  are  constantly  being 
raised  among  the  more  progressive  of  .our 
communities,  and  in  all  probability  will  be 
raised  still  higher,  because,  where  school 
boards  are  compelled  to  pay  increasingly 
larger  salaries  for  teachers,  they  will 
scrutinize  more  closely  the  qualifications 
of  their  teachers.  No  one  wishes  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  a  poor  article. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  this  proc- 
ess to  continue  further?  For  some  time 
we  have  been  hearing  that  the  American 
college  was  not  up  to  its  own  standard,  that 
it  has  not  been  fulfilling  its  purpose,  and 
that  it  is  on  trial  before  the  bar  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion.  Various  solutions 
have  been  proposed  for  this  vexing  prob- 
lem, any  or  all  of  which  would  doubtless 
avail  much  if  they  could  be  given  an  un- 
hampered opportunity  to  function.  The 
gist  of  this  complaint  appears  to  be  that 
students  are  admitted  to  college  without 


sufScient  training  and  preparation  for  the 
work  which  the  college  has  to  offer;  that 
the  college  then  does  not  uphold  rigorous 
standards  of  work  for  various  reasons,  such 
as  the  need  for  numbers,  athletic  distrac- 
tions, etc.;  and  that  the  graduates  of  our 
colleges  are  unripe,  are  lacking  in  power 
for  doing  serious  work,  and  are  not  trained 
to  take  their  rightful  place  in  society.  That 
this  complaint  is  unfortunately  only  too 
true  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  numer- 
ous defenders  of  our  college  system  do  not 
agree  among  themselves.  The  true  solution 
of  the  problem  may  include  the  answers 
given  by  such  men  as  Flexner,  Birdseye, 
W.  T.  Foster,  and  others,  and  in  fact  so 
intricate  a  problem  can  not  be  solved  by  an 
answer  which  is  not  equally  comprehensive. 

Much  blame  has  been  laid  upon  the  in- 
structional staff  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. These  men  have  been  charged 
with  all  of  the  crimes  in  the  educational 
calendar,  and  not  a  few  of  the  writers  who 
object  to  the  quality  of  the  youth  who  are 
turned  out  yearly  from  the  college  hoppers 
lay  the  entire  blame  upon  the  unfortunates 
who  taught,  or  were  supposed  to  teach,  the 
youth  during  their  four-years  sojourn 
under  the  college  roof.  Some  writers  blame 
research,  some  the  secondary  school,  some 
the  underpaid  and  inexperienced  instruc- 
tors.   What  is  the  root  of  the  trouble? 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  factor,  at  least, 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
^act  that  practically  no  attention  is  paid 
to  that  fairly  important  side  of  a  college 
instructor's  equipment,  viz.,  whether  or  not 
Jie  can  teach.    As  far  as  I  know,  not  a 
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single  college  in  the  United  States  requires 
of  candidates  for  positions  on  its  instruc- 
tional staff  any  training  in  metiiods  of 
teaching,  or  any  proof  that  they  know  how 
to  teach.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  se- 
cure a  position  in  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school  in  this  country  without 
some  form  of  certificate  to  secure  which  the 
candidate  must  needs  present  evidence  of 
some  professional  training.  Yet  such  of 
these  candidates  as  have  been  to  college 
have  been  trained  in  their  specialties  by 
pien  and  women  who  have  not  a  vestige  of 
training  in  methods  of  teaching  or  of  pre- 
senting their  subjects!  May  it  not  be 
claimed,  then,  and  with  more  than  a  trace 
of  justice,  that  most  of  the  faulty  teaching 
which  is  exhibited  by  college  and  univer- 
3ity  teachers  is  due  simply  to  the  bald  fact 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  teach  t 
\  Who,  or  what,  is  to  blame  for  this  rather 
illogical  state  of  affairs  t  Where  can  we 
center  the  responsibility  for  a  condition 
,which  undeniably  exists?  My  answer  is — 
jipon  our  whole  university  system  in  gen- 
eral and  upon  our  faculties  and  presi- 
dents in  particular.  If  we  need  to  go  a 
step  further,  I  would  say  upon  the  presi- 
dent, as  he  is  the  executive  head  of  the  in- 
stitution and  he  hires  the  men  on  the  in- 
structional staff.  Since  he,  however,  reflects 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  wishes  of  the 
department  which  has  a  vacancy,  the  fac- 
ulty must  also  come  in  for  its  share  of 
<;ensure. 

The  qualifications  which  a  candidate  for 
a  position  on  the  instructional  staff  of  one 
of  our  colleges  or  universities  must  present 
Jiave  been  in  force  for  some  time.  Away 
back  in  the  last  century  our  universities  be- 
came considerably  Germanized  by  the  im- 
portation of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy with  its  attendent  prerequisite  of 
research  work.    Since  that  time  the  only 


qualification  for  a  college  instmctorship 
has  been  either  the  attainment  of  the  doc- 
tor's degree  or  a  close  approximation 
thereunto.  The  larger  universities  required 
and  secured  doctors.  The  smaller  univar- 
sities  and  colleges  made  the  same  require- 
^lent  but  in  many  cases  had  to  be  satisfied 
,with  substantial  progress  towards  the  de- 
gree. Promising  young  undergraduates 
jto\x\A  not  be  given  any  hope  of  a  college 
position  without  g^ing  through  the  farther 
mill  of  the  graduate  school,  and  if  they 
did  not  possess  the  requisite  funds  they 
had  to  be  content  with  an  "inferior"  por- 
tion in  a  secondary  school  where  fortu- 
nately they  usually  secured  larger  salaries. 
The  circle  continues.  A  state  university 
wishes  an  instructor  in  botany.  The  presi- 
dent writes  to  a  larger  university  for  a 
Ph.D.  in  botany.  The  larger  university 
thereupon  applies  to  the  legislature  for  an 
increase  in  funds  for  its  graduate  school 
to  train  more  teachers  in  botany,  and 
thereby  increases  its  reputation  in  botanical 
circles.  Then  follow  more  young  men  to 
be  trained  in  botany  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  teaching  botany.  It  might  be 
considered  irreverent  to  compare  this  proc- 
ess to  a  squirrel  in  a  circular  cage !  Does 
this  training  in  botany  include  any  consid- 
eration of  the  methods  of  teaching  botany 
for  young  men  whose  only  hope  of  a  liveli- 
Jiood  lies  in  their  securing  a  position  to 
teach  botany!  Absolutely  not.  Their  major 
has  been  in  botany  with  minors  in  related 
fields.  They  have  been  trained  in  methods 
of  research  and  their  crowning  achievement 
has  been  the  writing  of  a  thesis  which  was 
a  contribution  to  botanical  knowledge.  All 
of  this  training  has  been  carefuUy  directed 
away  both  from  teaching  and  the  training 
for  teaching.  When  the  young  doctor 
finally  has  a  '*  job"  and  is  forced  to  teach, 
he  either  performs  the  task  with  reluctance, 
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while  burning  to  get  back  to  bis  problem  in 
the  laboratory,  or  he  forgets  his  zeal  for 
research  and  settles  down  to  his  life  work 
as  he  has  now  passed  all  his  examinations 
and  knows  all  there  is  to  know.  In  either 
case  his  methods  of  teaching  are  more  than 
likely  to  be  those  which  he  remembers  from 
some  former  professor,  who  received  them 
from  one  of  his  elders,  and  so  ad  lib.,  or  ad 
nauseam  as  you  please. 

It  appears  then  that  there  is  no  especial 
system  for  the  training  of  college  teachers. 
In  fact  many  college  teachers  deny  any 
necessity  for  training,  other  than  the  tra- 
ditional one,  claiming  that  knowledge  of 
subject  matter  is  all  that  is  needful.  Here 
again  is  another  example  of  that  hopeless 
conservatism  which  is  manifest  to  any 
reader  of  the  history  of  higher  education 
in  this  country.  In  the  past,  reforms 
have  been  wrung  from  the  colleges  only 
after  the  greatest  of  efforts.  Is  it  too 
mueh  to  ask  that  as  much  attention  be 
paid  to  the  professional  qualifications  of 
college  and  university  instructors  as  is 
given  to  those  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers?  Would  it  be  unrea- 
sonable to  demand,  since  colleges  and  uni- 
versities claim  to  be  the  heads  of  our 
public  school  system,  that  the  instructors  in 
these  institutions  be  so  carefully  trained 
in  methods  of  teaching  that  their  work 
will  thereby  rather  supplement  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Education  than  be 
a  hindrance  to  it} 

Some  one  may  ask,  where  can  such  train- 
ing for  college  instructorships  be  obtained? 
I  can  not  tell  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
do  not  know.  I  believe,  however,  that  a 
great  opportunity  lies  before  the  college  or 
university  which  will  definitely  map  out 
a  course  of  training  for  young  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  become  teachers  in 
institutions  of  collegiate  grade.  As  mat- 
ters stand  at  present,  only  a  Ph.D.  may 


hope  for  such  a  position.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  research  workers,  for  heaven 
knows  that  human  knowledge  needs  widen- 
ing on  all  sides.  Other  writers  have 
argued  more  fluently  than  I  against  the 
tenet  that  training  in  research  is  essential 
for  a  college  teacher.  I  desire  that  college 
teachers  should'  be  specialists  in  their 
chosen  fields,  and  I  am  assured  that  they 
have  much  to  learn  after  securing  their 
A.B.  degree.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  college  must  provide  a  much 
better  article  of  instruction  than  it  has  in 
the  past  and  that  right  quickly. 
;  May  I  suggest  the  following  as  a  feasible 
and  not  unreasonable  program  of  study  for 
one  who  desires  to  become  a  college  teacher 
imd  who  has  no  particular  desire  for  re- 
search work.  If  this  program  should  result 
in  a  divorce  between  teaching  and  research, 
I  am  certain  that  no  great  harm  would  re- 
sult, for  there  would  be  nothing  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  teacher  who  might  wish  to 
read  the  published  results  of  research  work. 
This  program  is  made  up  on  the  initial  as- 
sumption that  undergraduates  need  thor- 
oughly good  teaching  more  than  they  need 
;fche  kind  of  teaching  which  at  present  pro- 
ceeds from  a  man  who  is  carrying  the  usual 
teaching  load  without  training  in  methods, 
and  who  is  expected  to  do  research  work  in 
order  to  secure  promotion. 

For  the  undergraduate  course  I  would 
3uggest  the  usual  major  work  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  candidate's  choice  together 
.with  minors  in  related  fields.  During  the 
junior  and  senior  years  elementary  courses 
/should  be  taken  in  the  department  of 
secondary  education  together  with  obser- 
yation  and  practise  teaching  in  the  univer- 
sity high  school.  After  graduation  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  candidate  to  se- 
.cure  some  additional  experience  in  high- 
school  teaching  under  good  supervision. 
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j  The  graduate  work  should  include 
lurther  study  in  the  undergraduate  major 
and  minor  fields  with  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  candidate  a  wide  and  full 
knowledge  of  those  fields.  Enough  work 
should  be  given  in  the  methods  of  research 
so  that  the  candidate  would  be  competent 
to  read  and  to  comprehend  the  results  of 
the  research  of  specialists.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  education  the  candidate  should  be 
given  work  in  the  methods  of  college  teach- 
ing. This  work  should  include  a  considera- 
tion of  the  psychology  of  college  students 
as  a  fundamental  and  should  then  proceed 
to  an  advanced  consideration  of  methods  of 
teaching.  Some  member  of  the  department 
in  which  the  candidate  is  doing  his  major 
work  should  assist  in  giving  instruction  in 
the  technique  of  teaching  that  particular 
subject  to  college  students.  This  work 
might  well  include  a  history  of  the  teaching 
of  that  subject,  a  consideration  of  former 
methods  of  teaching  with  reasons  for  their 
abandonment,  a  resume  of  modern  meth- 
ods, and  a  detailed  account  of  the  methods 
which  the  particular  instructor  favors.  He 
should  also  take  up  the  position  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  modern  field  of  knowledge,  its 
relation  to  other  subjects  and  the  reasons 
for  its  place  as  an  educational  subject.  In 
the  meantime  the  candidate  should  be  given 
a  college  class  in  his  specialty  and  should 
teach  this  class  under  the  constant  super- 
vision both  of  the  department  in  question 
and  of  the  department  of  education.  He 
should  also  be  required  to  observe  the  teach- 
ing of  other  members  of  the  department, 
and  the  results  of  this  teaching  and  obser- 
vation should  be  reported  on.  The  careful 
fulfillment  of  all  of  this  work  would  occupy 
approximately  two  years  and  a  degree  sig- 
nifying the  nature  of  the  work  completed 
should  be  evolved. 

Objections   to    this   whole   scheme   will 


doubtless  be  made  by  those  who  feel  that 
colleges  and  universities  exist  not  only  for 
the  dissemination  but  also  for  the  discov- 
ery of  truth.  The  statement  is  daily  made 
that  a  teacher  can  teach  better  if  he  is  at 
the  same  time  doing  research  work,  and  the 
research  specialist  can  be  kept  more  human 
and  more  interested  in  his  work  if  at  the 
same  time  he  has  a  class  or  two.  In  fact 
this  argument  is  commonly  used  by  men 
who  are  interested  in  keeping  up  the  en- 
rollment in  graduate  courses  which  lead 
towards  the  doctor's  degree.  The  number 
of  Ph.D.  men  who  are  turned  out  is  then 
used  as  an  argument  with  the  legislature, 
etc.  I  contend  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  work  of  a  university — ^teaching  and  re- 
search— and  that,  as  far  as  undergraduates 
are  concerned,  teaching  is  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  two.  Boys  come  to  college  to  be 
taught  and  not  to  have  communicated  to 
them  the  minute  results  of  modern  re- 
search. I  also  hold  that  the  average  college 
and  university  professor  is  a  poor  teacher 
for  he  has  never  been  trained  in  the  tech- 
nique of  teaching,  and,  if  he  has  evolved  a 
technique  of  his  own  after  years  of  en- 
deavor, this  process  of  evolution  has,  to  say 
the  least,  not  been  a  benefit  to  those  students 
who  were  passing  through  his  hands  at  the 
time.  It  would  therefore  appear  reason- 
able that  college  teachers  should  be  trained 
in  methods  of  teaching  before  starting  in 
on  their  career. 

Frederick  M.  Foster 
Uniyersitt  of  Wtoming 


RECREATION  VERSUS  DELINQUENCY 

The  leisure  of  ordinary  men  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  problem  of  pleasure  is 
becoming  more  full  of  the  possibilities  of 
evil.  The  ** higher"  pleasures  are  not  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  safeguards — substitutes 
for  ** lower"  and  more  dangerous  delights. 
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They  are  essential  parts  of  life,  and  the 
fitness  of  men  to  occupy  a  place  in  society, 
as  well  as  the  worth  of  their  lives  to  them- 
selves, depends  in  no  small  degree  on  what 
they  have  learned  to  like.  The  by-products 
of  fatigue,  superinduced  by  labor  unre- 
lieved by  recreation,  are  hate,  lawlessness 
and  despair.  The  by-products  of  recrea- 
tion undirected,  unregulated  and  furtive, 
are  vice,  degeneration  and  helplessness. 
One  of  our  modern  social  problems  is  to  so 
combine  the  two,  that  the  highest  type  of 
individual  will  be  produced,  and  he,  in 
turn,  will  produce  the  best  grade  of  work. 
Education  and  recreation,  together  with 
employment  that  serves  a  proper  self-in- 
terest, gives  us  a  formula  which,  if  lived  up 
to,  will  make  a  well-rounded  citizen. 

Raymond  Robins,  in  **  Leisure,  Recrea- 
tion and  Life,"  has  said  that  unless  we  pro- 
vide play  for  the  child,  we  fail  in  our  social 
relationship.  By  lifting  the  child,  we  lift 
the  whole  social  community. 

The  playground,  per  se,  does  not  offer  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, any  more  than  prohibition  solves 
the  problem  of  adult  crime,  either  as  a  cor- 
rective or  a  preventive  measure.  There  is 
no  one  remedy  for  delinquency,  for  it  is  the 
problem  of  life — ^more  particularly  of  child 
life  into  which  is  born  all  the  primitive  in- 
stincts, good  and  bad,  of  the  human  race. 
Frank  Wood  has  called  each  child  a  thea- 
ter, in  which  is  lived  out  all  the  instincts, 
emotions  and  ideals,  whatever  form  they 
may  take,  in  the  past  of  our  species. 

The  problem  of  crime  among  children 
can  not  be  disposed  of  by  the  enactment  of 
state  laws,  nor  by  the  establishing  of  any 
number  of  playgrounds  or  recreation  cen- 
ters. Nor  does  our  present  educational 
system  deal  with  it  adequately.  It  is  a 
problem  as  deep  as  life,  and  as  broad  as  the 
history  of  the  development  of  man.    But 


there  are  certain  contributory  causes  to  de- 
linquency, which,  I  believe,  may  be  cor- 
rected by  organized,  or  community,  play 
and  supervised  recreation. 

Play  is  the-  natural  expression  of  all  the 
inborn  instincts  of  a  child.  Just  as  law, 
medicine  or  banking  miay  be  a  man's  busi- 
ness, so  play  is  a^shild's  business;  not 
merely  something  that  he  wants  to  do,  but 
something  that  he  mrist  do  in  order  to  de- 
velop into  a  normal  man.  Any  inborn 
quaHty  will,  if  forbidden  legitimate  ex- 
pression, manifest  itself  in  some  other 
way,  and  we  of  to-day  are  beginning  to 
recognize  play  «ts  a  biological  factor  in  the 
growth  of  a  child. 

Play  must  eversrwhere  serve  some  great 
purpose,  or  it  would  never  have  survived 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Spencer  said 
that  if  at  any  time  the  conditions  of  life  be- 
came easier,  so  that  an  animal  need  not  ex- 
pend all  its  energy  in  getting  a  living,  it 
used  its  surplus  energy  in  ptety,  so  that 
play  is,  in  general,  the  expression  of  energy 
left  over  after  the  necessities  of  life  have 
been  satisfied.  An  animal's  play  takes  the 
form  that  is  necessary  for  its  survival. 
Professor  Groos,  of  Gtorlitz,  held  that  play 
was  an  instinct  that  eame  into  the  world 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  education.  He 
says  that  an  animal  does  not  play  because 
it  is  young,  but  rather,  it  has  a  period  of 
infancy  in  order  that  it  may  play,  and  so 
be  prepared  for  the  activities  of  life. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  supplemented 
the  theory  of  Groos  by  saying  that  all  games 
are  remnants  of  the  earlier  activities  of  the 
race,  th«tt  have  come  down  to  us  in  modified 
form.  If  tiiis  is  true,  then  we  can  see  that 
play  is  a  survival  instinct. 

An  overwhelming  percentage  of  these 
cases  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court 
show,  as  a  predominant  cause  for  arrest, 
the  play  motive.    In  a  study  of  193  delin- 
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quents  made  in  the  "Hell's  Batchen" 
neighborhLOod  of  New  York,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  184  cases  showed  the  play  motive 
as  the  cause  of  arrest. 

The  problem  of  juvenile  crime  is  largely 
a  problem  of  play,  or  opportunity  for  play. 
As  I  have  already  said,  play  is  a  matter  of 
biological  necessity;  \t  is  the  means  by 
which  a  child  grows.  His  nervous  organ- 
ism comes  into  harmony  with  his  physical 
structure  through  development  by  play. 
Psychologisrts  and  biologists,  recognizing 
this,  acknowledge  a  child's  right  to  play,  but 
the  minds  of  most  city  authorities  have  not 
been  trained  aHong  these  lines  and  so,  in 
matters  of  child  welfare,  they  have  much 
to  learn.  Children  are  arrested  for  playing 
baseball  or  football  in  the  streets,  for  play- 
ing ''jacks"  or  marbles  on  the  sidewalk, 
or  for  collecting  in  a  group  on  the  steps  of 
a  house  and  singing.  The  casual  person 
will  ask,  **But  why  do  children  play  in  the 
street?"  Surely  not  because  the  streets 
are  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  be- 
cause children  can  not  inhibit  the  play  im- 
pulse, and  there  is  no  other  place  for  them 
to  work  it  off,  in  the  absence  of  recreation 
centers  and  playgrounds. 

Dr.  Bums,  dean  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  cites  the  case  of  a 
boy  who,  twice  in  four  years,  came  before 
the  Juvenile  Court  charged  with  incorrigi- 
bility, and  who  served  two  sentences  in  an 
institution.  After  the  second  parole,  his 
family  moved  from  a  neighborhood  having 
no  recreation  facilities,  to  a  street  near 
Lincoln  Park.  After  he  began  to  spend  his 
leisure  time  in  the  park,  he  gave  no  further 
trouble  as  he  then  had  a  legitimate  place  in 
which  to  work  off  his  surplus  energy. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Bussell  Sage  Foun- 
dation appropriated  $10,000  for  a  study  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  Chicago.  The  in- 
vestigators took  a  large  map  of  the  city. 


placing  pins  in  it  to  indicate  the  number  of 
children  who  had  been  arrested  during  the 
previous  eight  years.  They  then  cTtudied 
the  cases  in  relation  to  the  different  sections 
of  the  city.  It  was  found  that  in  a  mile  and 
a  half  radius  of  the  South  Park  Playground, 
there  had  been  a  decrease  of  28  per  cent,  in 
the  actual  number  of  arrests,  and  that  32 
per  cent,  of  the  probation  cases  had  been 
successfully  dealt  with.  While  no  other 
city,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  studied  condi- 
tions with  equal  care,  there  is  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  number  of  juvenile  ar- 
rests increases  about  50  per  cent,  when  the 
schools  dose  and  children  are  free  to  ran 
about  the  streets,  unless  provision  is  made 
for  summer  recreation. 

We  can  more  readily  awaken  the  social 
conscience  through  recreational  periods, 
either  in  the  family,  the  school  or  the  com- 
munity, than  through  work.  The  social 
conscience  is  the  basis  necessary  for  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  to 
be  most  active  and  useful,  this  recognition 
should  begin  in  youth.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  both  economically  and  socially 
advisable  to  supply  means  of  free  activity 
during  such  times  as  the  person — either 
child  or  adult — shall  be  at  leisure.  This 
gives  him  an  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
unstrained,  friendly  relations  with  his 
peers ;  in  the  case  of  a  child  this  takes  place 
at  a  time  when  the  awakening  nature  is  not 
only  most  sensitive,  but  is  most  occupied 
in  forming  those  ideals  which  become  per- 
manent life  standards.  If  we  are  going  to 
develop  a  whole  boy,  not  just  an  intellec- 
tual entity,  we  must  allow  him  to  have 
recreation,  and  in  the  case  of  a  child  who 
comes  from  a  x>oor  home,  we  must  provide 
the  place  for  him  to  have  it. 

If  we  want  a  boy  to  be  normal,  we  must 
give  him  a  normal  experience,  and  very 
few  delinquents  have  that.    By  a  normal 
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experience,  I  mean  enough  nourishing  food, 
clean  air  and  water,  an  honest  father  and 
mother,  the  necessity  for  some  appreciated 
service  to  be  rendered,  some  book  learning, 
and  a  chance  to  play.  If  some  of  this  must 
be  curtailed,  then  let  it  be  the  formal 
learning,  for  a  child  is  being  educated  every 
minute  of  his  life,  and  much  of  his  educa- 
tion takes  the  form  of  repression  rather 
than  expression.  Recreation  rises  above 
the  merely  physical,  and  becomes  a  socializ- 
ing influence  only  when  we  recognize  and 
treat  it  as  a  vital  problem  which  should  be 
made  to  perform  a  far-reaching  service  in 
the  life  of  a  child.  It  should  not  deal  with 
play  alone,  but  should  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  seeing  amusing  and  enjoyable  plays 
and  picture  shows,  hearing  good  music,  and 
dancing  under  the  right  conditions. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  recreation 
center  should  be  the  community  center, 
and  that  children  and  adults  should  be  wel- 
comed there  in  their  leisure  time. 

The  modem  teacher,  whether  of  church 
or  school,  agrees  with  Jane  Addams  that 
'^  organized  games,  under  the  direction  of 
good  trainers,  develop  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  fairness  and  self-control ;  cement 
the  school  and  the  home,  and  counteract 
the  lawlessness  and  destructiveness  which 
are  the  lesson  of  the  vacant  lot." 

For  several  years  past,  the  state  has  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  legitimately  pro- 
viding for  the  recreation  periods  of  adults 
and  children,  and  new  laws  affecting  this 
have  been  passed.  According  to  data  fur- 
nished by  the  BusseU  Sage  Foundation, 
there  were,  in  1915,  sixteen  states  in  which 
recreational  laws  were  in  force.  When  first 
passed,  these  laws  were  only  permissive, 
that  is,  they  gave  permission  to  municipali- 
ties to  acquire  land  for  park  puri>oses  or 
for  playgrounds,  or  permitted  the  use  of 
school  buildings  and  grounds  for  recrea- 


tional purposes;  they  also  allowed  the  ap- 
propriating of  funds  for  the  general  pur- 
pose of  recreation. 

To-day,  however,  the  laws  are  more  man- 
datory, providing  as  they  do,  for  park 
boards  and  recreation  commissions.  These 
measures  indicate  the  tendency  of  the 
times:  that  society  has  the  right  to  play, 
and  that  play  is  a  natural  function,  which 
rightly  directed,  means  as  much  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community  as  any  industry 
does,  for  the  person  who  has  been  trained 
to  play  has  also  been  educated  to  work. 

Since  the  beginning  of  history,  we  find 
relics  of  the  recreational  life  of  man. 
Playthings  both  of  children  and  adults 
have  been  unearthed,  and  in  widely  sepa- 
rated lands  we  find  evidences  of  the  uni- 
versal love  of  amusement.  Boys'  tops  have 
been  found  in  the  excavations  of  ancient 
Troy.  In  the  graves  of  prehistoric  chil- 
dren of  Peru,  are  found  the  counterpart  of 
present  day  children's  rattles,  that  is,  a 
snail-shell  filled  with  small  pebbles.  Pol- 
ished stones,  the  progenitors  of  our  school- 
boy's marbles,  have  been  found  with  the 
bones  of  children  in  old  German  burial 
urns. 

{  Excavations  in  ancient  Egypt  have 
shown  the  doll  almost  universally  in  the 
tombs  of  children.  Some  of  these  dolls 
were  made  of  clay  and  earth;  others  of 
wood,  bark  or  cloth.  In  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum, is  a  wooden  doll  with  movable  legs, 
and  a  wooden  crocodile  with  movable  jaws, 
both  taken  from  the  tombs  of  children  in 
ancient  Egypt.  In  medieval  Europe,  in 
Qreece  and  Bolne,  and  even  among  savage 
races,  the  doU  is  everywhere  found.  Some 
scholars  associate  it  not  only  with  the  recre- 
ational, but  with  the  religious  life  of  the 
time,  and  find  it  difficult  to  separate  the 
doll  of  the  child  from  the  idol  of  the  adult. 
Groos  tells  of  his  possession  of  an  old  In- 
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dian  dall,  which  appears  to  have  been  used 
as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits  by 
grown-ups,  in  addition  to  being  used  as  a 
toy  by  children. 

.  Greek  and  Roman  boys  walked  on  stilts, 
just  as  boys  do  to-day,  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  China.  Andree  says  that  they  are 
also  found  in  Africa  and  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

.  Centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
trained  athletes  were  found  in  Greece,  and 
trained  wrestlers  in  Egypt,  so  that  people 
might,  in  their  leisure  hours,  be  entertained 
with  sports  and  games  of  various  sorts. 
'  There  is  no  use,  however,  in  multiplying 
in£Ptances  of  games.  As  I  have  already  said, 
they  come  down  to  us  in  some  form  from 
earliest  times,  showing  the  universal  in- 
stinct for  play. 

,  In  the  earlier  days  of  our  own  country 
it  was  often  customary  to  think  of  play  as 
a  waste  of  time  for  children,  and  as  some- 
thing not  to  be  considered  for  adults,  unless 
there  was  in  it  some  practical  element. 
Thus,  the  adult  recreations  of  a  generation 
ago,  were  hunting,  fishing,  riding  and  driv- 
ing; all  of  them  being  sports  from  which 
a  poor  man  was  debarred. 

Neither  the  school  nor  the  church  of  a 
generation  ago  did  anything  to  minister  to 
the  play  life  of  a  child.  In  sdiool  or  col- 
lege thisre  was  no  organized  system  of  ath- 
letics as  we  understand  them  to-day,  which 
appeals  equally  to  adults  and  children. 
Neither  of  the  above  institutions  recog- 
nized the  educative  value  of  play,  nor  did 
either  of  them  ever  think  of  reaching  out 
to  the  delinquent  by  this  means. 

Francke,  of  Halle,  a  well-known  educa- 
tional organizer  and  philanthropist  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  said : 

Flay  miiet  he  fonbidden  in  any  and  all  of  its 
forms.  Children  must  be  instructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  them,  through  the  presentation 


of  religious  principles,  tiie  wastefulness  and  f oHj 
of  all  play.  They  must  ibe  led  to  see  that  play  will 
distract  their  minds  from  God,  the  Eternal  Good, 
and  wiU  work  nothing  but  hann  to  their  spiritosl 
Uves. 

•  Although  the  church  has  not  for  many 
years  taken  this  ez!treme  view,  it  is  only  in 
recent  times  that  any  organized  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  various  denominations  to 
suggest  forms  of  amusement  for  young 
people,  and  to  superintend  them  in  their 
recreations. 

The  modem  church  is  built  with  rooms 
for  social  enjoyment  and  with  apparatus 
for  physical  development.  Many  churches 
are  kept  open  every  evening  in  the  week 
with  varied  social  activities,  and  boys  who 
might  otherwise  be  out  on  the  fiitreet  with 
the  ''gang,"  go  to  Sunday  School  so  that 
they  may  have  library  and  gymnasium 
privileges  during  the  week. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  communities 
of  intelligent  citizens,  that  the  rigid  re- 
strictions on  Sunday  recreations  are  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  Games  and  play  on 
Sunday,  the  one  day  that  a  working  man  or 
woman  is  at  leisure,  should  not  only  be  x>er- 
mitted  but  encouraged,  under  proper  re- 
strictions as  to  time,  place  and  noise.  To 
my  mind,  there  is  far  less  harm  in  two  or 
three  boys  going  fishing  on  Sunday,  than 
in  their  stealing  a  motor  car  or  breaking 
into  an  empty  house.  Inevitably,  the  idle 
boy  is  the  mischievous  boy,  and  it  is  with 
this  idle  period  that  society  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  has  to  deal.  To  those  of  us 
who  work  among  children  and  young  peo- 
ple, Sunday  is  a  day  of  appalling  lawless- 
ness and  demoralization.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  are  any  statistics  on  this  point, 
but  in  talking  the  matter  over  with  social 
workers,  I  have  found  that  at  present,  this 
is  the  special  day  for  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  mischief  and  law-4>reaking  in  van- 
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ous  forms.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  our 
Sunday  laws. 

It  is  both  right  and  practical  to  prohibit 
work  on  Sunday,  and  to  enact  laws  enforc- 
ing such  prohibition,  but  the  distinction  be- 
tween enjoining  idleness  and  promoting 
evil,  is  negligible. 

Certain  American  cities  have  recognized 
the  fact  that  our  Sunday  laws  prohibiting 
play  of  any  sort,  are  survivals  of  the  old 
Puritan  Sunday,  and  have  taken  steps  to 
have  such  laws  set  aside.  Thus,  in  New 
York,  the  Park  Board  has  opened  Central 
Park  for  tennis  and  baseball  on  Sunday; 
Chicago  has  made  similar  provision  against 
the  lawlessness  due  to  idleness.  Boston 
allows  swimming,  skating  and  tobogganing, 
but  not  ball  games  of  any  kind  on  Sunday. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  some  modifi- 
cation should  take  place  in  every  com- 
munity, of  these  stringent  Sunday  laws, 
but  what  form  this  modification  should 
take,  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  decide. 

I  believe  that  all  games  and  sports  are 
permissible,  including  ball  games,  because 
we  must  learn  that  a  day  of  idleness  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  day  of  rest.  Sunday 
laws  prescribing  idleness  do  not  safeguard 
the  Sabbath ;  in  reality,  they  forbid  its  true 
observance.  Rest  for  the  young,  or  for  the 
healthy  of  any  age,  does  not  mean  lying  in 
bed  all  day;  it  does  not  rest  a  man  to  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  machinery  of  his  life. 
Real  rest  consists  in  turning  the  vital  force 
into  channels  of  refreshing  recreation.  A 
boy  will  be  more  tired,  more  inclined  to 
misdemeanor,  after  a  day  spent  in  idling 
about,  than  after  ten  hours  of  some  vigor- 
ous pursuit  in  the  open  air.  Wasn't  it 
Pope  who  assured  us  that  absence  of  occu- 
pation is  not  restf 

Sunday  is  not  a  blank  space  between  one 
working  day  and  another,  such  as  the  night 
Ib.    It  should  be  the  fullest  and  most  im- 


portant day  of  the  week;  one  to  which  we 
all  look  forward  after  a  week  of  work. 
And  no  Sunday  legislation  wiU  be  wise  or 
adequate  which  deprives  people  of  the  rec- 
reation which  they  have  earned  and  should 
enjoy. 

Sunday  is  older  than  the  church,  and  the 
need  of  a  Sunday  lies  deep  in  human  na- 
ture, and  would  still  be  there  even  if  there 
were  no  church. 

Play  brings  about  a  spirit  of  cooperation, 
of  friendliness,  of  loyalty  and  of  democ- 
racy, that  is  invaluable  in  the  making  of 
desirable  citizens.  The  man  who  says, 
''Come  over  to  the  hall  to-night  and  help 
with  the  singing,"  or,  "Won't  you  and 
^our  wife  come  around  to-night  and  help 
plan  our  children's  playground!"  or, 
"Where  were  you  yesterday  when  we  put 
on  the  big  show  at  the  center!"  or  "Won't 
joM  be  chaperone  for  the  block  party  on 
Friday  night!"  is  no  longer  a  stranger  to 
you,  even  though  that  may  be  the  first  bit 
of  conversation  that  ever  took  place  be- 
tween you.  Real  community  recreation  al- 
ways says  "we"  and  always  says  "come." 
People  work  with  each  other,  not  for  each 
other. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  take  as  an  essen- 
tial principle,  that  leisure  is  as  necessary  a 
part  of  life  as  work  is.  Any  social  move- 
ment which  makes  for  wholesome,  health- 
ful, joyous  recreation,  is  held  to  be  a  most 
eflfective  anti-vice,  anti-saloon  and  anti- 
gambling  influence,  and  a  positive  training 
in  morals.  I,  personally,  would  advocate  a 
periodical  recreational  survey  of  every 
community,  to  learn  the  available  facilities 
and  agencies  for  the  play  of  the  people, 
both  old  and  young,  and  the  supplying  of 
such  facilities  as  are  lacking.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  dramatics — ^that  uni- 
versal  attraction — in  which  parents  and 
children  could  take  part;  or  if  children 
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alone  are  the  actors,  parents  will  always 
form  a  delighted  audience.  Their  hearts 
are  usually  won  if  special  attention  is  shown 
in  teaching  Buth  to  dance,  or  Billy  to 
jump,  and  when  parents  themselves  are 
asked  to  take  part  in  these  entertainments, 
they  are  first  flattered,  and  then  raptu- 
rously enthusiastic.  If  more  provision  were 
made  for  entertaining  the  middle  class  men 
and  women  who  are  confined  to  lives  of 
constant  toil  and  economy,  there  would  be 
fewer  cases  of  worn-out  nerves  and  less 
misery  and  vice,  for  after  all,  what  have 
they  other  than  these  things,  to  counteract 
the  monotony  of  the  day's  work! 
.  In  England,  a  pageant  is  given  every 
year  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  honor  of 
Shakespeare,  not  by  professional  actors, 
but  by  the  townspeople.  Hundreds  of  men, 
women  and  children  dance  and  give  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Shakespeare  and  from  his 
plays.  In  America,  we  are  developing  this 
idea  of  pageants,  and  a  number  of  very 
successful  ones  are  usually  given  each 
spring  in  diflPerent  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  Philadelphia,  the  public  school 
children  have  taken  part  in  several  page- 
ants on  the  Belmont  Plateau.  I  know  for  a 
fact,  that  if  some  of  the  participants  had 
not  been  so  engaged,  they  would  have  been 
roaming  around  the  streets  in  search  of 
amusement,  and  would  without  doubt  have 
fallen  into  some  misdemeanor. 

If  the  ^'toughs"  who  hang  around  street 
corners,  could  work  oflE  their  energy  in 
play  or  legitimate  sport,  they  would  not  be 
so  ready  to  assault  and  rob.  The  trouble 
here  is,  that  these  young  men  have  formed 
the  habit  of  loafing,  and  after  a  certain 
amount  of  such  inaction  are  ripe  for  any 
mischief.  Qeorge  Eliot  was  right  in  saying, 
'^  Important  as  it  is  to  organize  and  direct 
the  industry  of  the  world,  it  is  more  im- 


portant to  organize  and  direct  th€  leisure 
of  the  world." 

The  increase  of  leisure  due  to  shorter 
working  hours,  and  the  place  left  vacant 
by  the  abolition  of  the  saloon,  make  the 
problem  especially  important  at  this  time; 
and  to  be  successful,  recreation  must  foe 
provided  for  the  whole  year,  and  not  for 
^ust  some  portion  of  the  year. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  am  speaking  now 
of  recreation  for  what  are  usually  called 
the  poorer  classes — ^that  a  special  depart- 
ment or  commission  should  be  appointed  by 
the  city  to  carry  on  this  work;  it  might  be 
done  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Park 
Commission,  or  some  other  existing  city 
body.  There  should  also  be  a  definite 
yearly  appropriation  from  the  city,  to  in- 
sure efficiency  and  permanency,  as  well  as 
to  provide  the  necessary  equipment. 

It  was  our  provision  for  recreation  dur- 
ing the  late  war  (or  as  it  was  then  called. 
War  Gamp  Community  Service),  that  made 
every  town  a  home  town  and  a  safe  town 
for  the  soldier  and  sailor,  recognizing^  as  it 
did,  that  men  are  products  of  their  leisure 
time. 

It  is  not  only  in  securing  recreation  cen- 
ters and  playgrounds,  that  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  importance  of  recrea- 
tion. This  is  only  one  type  in  which  the 
recreation  spirit  may  find  expression.  All 
recreational  resources,  be  they  municipal, 
civic  or  social,  should  be  developed  to  the 
utmost,  and  this  should  even  extend  to  the 
organized  observance  of  civic  holidays  and 
festivals.  Most  cities  have,  within  the  last 
few  years,  increased  public  library  service, 
and  in  Milwaukee  an  association  was 
formed  about  eight  years  ago,  for  "Public 
Play  and  Recreation." 

The  movement  advanced  somewhat  along 
the  following  lines:  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion first  adopted  rules  granting  to  adults 
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the  use  of  public  schools  for  meetings  of 
non-partisan  and  non-sectarian  organizar 
tions.  These  organizations  must  have  for 
their  basic  purpose  the  development  of  an 
intelligent  public  spirit,  by  the  open  presen- 
tation and  discussion  of  public  questions, 
or  for  other  social  activities  such  as  would 
not  run  counter  to  the  prime  function  of 
the  buildings.  Some  of  these  organizations 
then  requested  equipment  for  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  and  gymnasiums.  These  re- 
quests  were  granted,  and  were  followed  by 
the  establishing  of  branch  libraries  in  some 
of  the  public  schools,  by  lectures  and  by 
entertainments,  either  musical  or  dramatic, 
or  both. 

In  this  movement  toward  an  extension  of 
recreation,  Milwaukee  modelled  its  activi- 
ties on  those  of  Rochester.  Later,  about 
seventy-five  of  Milwaukee's  leading  men 
and  women,  representing  various  political, 
religious  and  social  viewpoints,  volunteered 
as  spe^ers  in  these  recreation  centers. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  gave,  as  its  con- 
tribution to  the  movement,  the  equipment 
for  free  moving  picture  shows  in  ten  dif- 
ferent public  schools.  So  eager  were  the 
people,  both  adults  and  children,  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, that  they  flocked  to  the  schools  having 
the  pictures,  and  each  night  great  numbers 
had  to  be  turned  away.  As  a  result,  a  large 
auditorium  had  to  be  built  on  the  ground 
floor  of  these  schools. 

Labor  Day  being  a  universal  holiday,  a 
play  festival  of  some  sort  was  held  on  that 
day,  usually  in  Lake  Park.  This  being 
successful,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  **sane" 
Hallowe'en  and  Independence  Day,  when 
the  school  children  gave  a  play  either  at 
Lake  Park  or  at  Lapham  Park. 

The  association  then  inaugurated  a  series 
of  public  dances  at  which  a  small  fee  was 
charged.    These  not  only  provided  dancing 


in  good  surroundings,  and  under  the  proper 
auspices,  but  they  focused  municipal  atten- 
tion upon  the  problem  of  public  recrea- 
tion. The  dances  were  held  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Auditorium,  of  which  the  city  is 
half  owner.  About  two  thousand  young 
people  attended  the  first,  paying  an  ad- 
mission fee  of  twenty  cents  each.  Every 
nationality  was  represented  on  the  floor; 
the  committee  was  led  by  the  head  resident 
of  the  University  Settlement,  his  assist- 
ants being  six  young  men  from  the  settle- 
ment and  six  from  the  University  Olub. 
The  dance  closed  at  11.30. 

Subsequently,  the  admission  fee  was  low- 
ered to  fifteen  cents,  and  the  crowds  were 
so  numerous  that  three  large  halls  had  to  be 
used.  During  intermissions,  brief  talks 
were  given  by  prominent  men  and  women, 
and  folk  dances  in  costume  by  groups  of 
various  nationalities;  also,  non-alcoholic 
drinks  were  served  at  nominal  prices. 
These  dances  began  by  attracting  only  the 
better  class  of  young  people  who  were  em- 
ployed during  the  day,  but  gradually  the 
boys  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  who  hung 
around  the  corner  saloons,  tried  to  get  in, 
too.  They  liked  dancing,  and  they  liked 
meeting  the  young  girls.  When  these  boys 
were  sober  and  behaved  themselves,  they 
were  allowed  to  pay  their  fee  and  enter  the 
dance  hall.  No  extra  inducements  were 
held  out  to  them,  and  they  could  come  or 
jstay  away  just  as  they  chose.  Gradually, 
as  the  charm  of  the  dancing,  the  decent 
well-behaved  girls,  and  the  general  sur- 
roundings took  stronger  and  stronger  hold 
of  these  young  men,  many  of  whom  had 
served  a  term  in  prison  or  in  the  House  of 
Correction,  the  allurement  of  the  saloon 
and  the  dark  alley  became  weaker,  and  to- 
day 85  per  cent,  of  them  are  in  positions  of 
some  kind  and  are  getting  good  wages. 

The  public  school  system  of  every  Amcri- 
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cam  city  oflEers  this  opportunity,  if  only 
Boards  of  Education  were  sufficiently 
broad-minded  and  public-spirited  to  see  it. 
In  the  recent  studies  that  were  made  of 
the  white  slave  trade  in  New  York,  it  was 
found  that  one  of  the  chief  recruiting 
grounds  was  the  cheap  dance  hall.  A  large 
number  of  these  halls  were  over  saloons — 
these  facts  were  obtained  before  prohibition 
went  into  effect — ^and  young  men  and  girls 
would  go  downstairs  and  drink  between 
the  dances.  The  majority  of  these  girls 
came  from  homes  consisting  of  one  or  two 
bedrooms  and  a  kitchen,  where  they  could 
not  ask  their  men  friends  to  call.  As  a  re- 
sult they  met  them  on  the  street  corner,  or 
in  the  park,  or  at  a  dance  hall.  These 
dance  halls  were  a  bad  institution  in  the 
community,  even  though  they  supplied 
recreation,  because  of  the  drinking  and  un- 
regulated' conduct  of  the  people  frequent- 
ing them,  and  the  girls  going  there  came 
immediately  under  this  bad  influence. 
.  The  playground  or  recreation  center  that 
is  open  and  lighted  at  night,  iso  that  girls 
can  go  there  for  their  exercises  and  recrea- 
tion, during  the  entire  year,  offers  the  best 
alternative  to  the  cheap  dance  hall  that  has 
yet  been  tried. 

.  Within  a  year  after  the  opening  of  West 
Park  No.  2  in  Chicago,  four  dance  halls  of 
the  latter  type  mentioned  above,  in  the  half 
mile  radius,  were  closed.  The  playground 
furnished  the  social  opportunity,  the  exer- 
cise and  the  recreation  which  is  needed  by 
every  girl  who  works  all  day.  The  director 
of  the  playground  or  center  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  play  leader.  Just 
as  he  sets  the  standard  of  play,  so  he  must 
set  the  standard  of  conduct  and  sportsman- 
ship. He  must  become  the  character-de- 
termining factor. 

:  To  Colonel  Prank  P.  Holland,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  seems  to  belong  the  honor  of  intro- 


ducing the  idea  that  in  every  community 
there  should  develop  a  common  center,  in 
which  the  poorer  people  of  the  community 
may  have  an  opportunity  for  continued 
study,  where  they  will  find  leadership  in 
recreation,  and  where  an  intelligent  public 
spirit  will  be  stimulated.  And  to  this 
thought  he  added  that  the  public  schools 
were  not  only  the  natural  and  logical  place 
for  such  a  center,  but  the  most  economical 
means  for  securing  it. 

;  As  an  aid  to  this  work  Colonel  Holland 
and  his  coworker,  Mr.  Charles  Holm  an,  be- 
gan the  distribution  of  small  school  li- 
braries, several  years  ago,  sometimes  plac- 
ing in  a  school  as  many  as  twenty-five  books 
in  a  single  day.  This  began  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  business  men's  organizations, 
labor  unions  and  women's  clubs,  and  when 
Colonel  Holland  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe, 
he  called  a  conference  to  launch  a  move- 
ment securing  legislation  for  the  civic,  so- 
cial and  recreational  use  of  school  houses 
and  other  public  buildings.  To  secure  this, 
he  sent  out,  in  March  of  1911,  a  call  to 
every  educator,  teacher,  minister  of  the 
gospel,  social  worker  and  newspaperman, 
to  every  holder  of  office  connected  with  the 
school  system ;  to  organized  dub  women  and 
members  of  mothers'  clubs;  to  organized 
labor;  to  farmers'  organizations,  and  to 
any  individual  or  organization  having  at 
heart  a  sincere  interest  in  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  southwest. 
;  He  got  a  most  remarkable  response. 
From  five  states  and  from  more  than  sixty 
towns,  came  soldiers  of  the  common  good, 
and  meetings  were  held  in  the  Dallas  High 
School,  ft  was  found  that  most  communi- 
ties were  absolutely  unsocialized,  and  that 
the  percentage  of  delinquency  was  very 
high.  It  was  agreed  that  when  people  meet 
together,  a  better  understanding  is  brought 
about,  and  that  if  young  people  can  be  di- 
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rected  into  the  right  channel  while  they 
are  being  amused  and  entertained,  they  can 
sometimes  be  fired  by  so  high  an  ambition 
as  to  overcome  any  tendency  toward  misde- 
meanor. 

At  the  first  meeting  Bishop  Garrett  set 
forth  the  needs  of  the  southwestern  cities 
and  discussed  the  practical  experiences  of 
New  York,  Rochester,  Milwaukee  and  other 
cities  which  were  already  actively  engaged 
in  this  work.  It  was  developed  that  no 
matter  how  faithfully  an  individual  might 
work  in  this  field,  it  was  too  big  a  problem 
for  one  person  to  cope  with,  and  must  be 
worked  out  through  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community.  The  outcome  of  the 
movement  has  been  the  development  of  a 
splendid  recreational  prospect  throughout  ' 
that  entire  region. 

;  There  is  very  little  for  city  children  to 
do,  unless  they  work,  during  the  long  sum- 
mer vacation.  The  heat  of  the  streets  and 
of  the  overcrowded  houses  make  them  al- 
most unendurable;  temptations  and  evil 
associations  offer  themselves,  which  always 
lead  toward  delinquency.  Neurologists 
hold  that  life  under  such  conditions  leads 
to  degeneration  in  a  few  generations. 
These  conditions  are  improving  under  the 
establishment  of  city  playgrounds,  but  no 
playground  can  satisfy  the  nature  hunger 
of  a  child.  None  of  us  choose  to  stay  in  the 
hot  city  in  summer,  but  for  a  child  with 
nothing  to  do,  it  is  a  hundred  times  worse. 
The  sooner  our  American  cities  awaken  to 
the  necessity  for  establishing  institutional 
camps,  the  sooner  will  there  be  a  falling  off 
in  the  summer  Juvenile  Court  cases,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  *'a  city's  great- 
est asset  is  her  children. '^ 

The  only  real  difference  between  work 
and  play  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done. 
In  play,  the  competitive  spirit  is  social ;  in 
work,  when  this  spirit  enters,  it  is  fre- 


quently anti-social.  Community  play 
(games)  or  recreation  depends  on  the  social 
spirit  for  its  continuance,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  preparations  for  the  affairs  of  life. 

Henry  S.  Curtis  has  said  that  games  and 
athletics  are  activities  of  our  ancestors 
conventionalized  and  adapted  to  present 
conditions.  They  are  reminiscent  of  a 
physical  age,  of  the  struggle  for  survival. 
It  is  in  play  that  a  child  forms  many  of  his^ 
habits ;  it  is  through  play  that  he  interprets 
.most  of  his  later  acquisitions.  It  is  from 
pur  teaching  that  a  child  gets  his  concep- 
,tions  of  right  and  wrong,  but  it  is  in  his 
play  that  he  puts  these  conceptions  into 
practise. 

Every  country  needs  citizens  with  a  com- 
munity sense;  citizens  who  can  think  in 
terms  larger  than  their  own  individuality ; 
citizens  who  have  vision.  In  other  words, 
those  who  have  the  spirit  of  loyalty.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Boyce,  loyalty  is  the 
most  fundamental  virtue,  more  elementary 
even  than  love  in  the  moral  code.  A  per- 
son who  thinks  only  of  himself  and  his  own 
welfare,  is  a  bad  citizen.  In  a  child,  the 
easiest  way  to  develop  this  community 
sense,  is  through  games;  he  will  thus  ac- 
quire loyalty  to  an  organization  larger  than 
himself.  But  this  spirit  is  not  developed 
through  haphazard  play,  but  through  reg- 
ularly organized  games,  where  the  boy  be- 
comes part  of  the  permanent  team.  The 
judgment  of  his  peers  is  a  social  judgment; 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  child's  commu- 
nity ;  it  is  the  awakening  of  his  social  con- 
science. Maud  I.  Doebun 

H.  A.  Brown  School, 
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sociation  of  Education  Committees^  and  the 
London  County  Council,  and  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  has  issued  a  second  re- 
port on  standard  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers 
in  public  elementary  schools.  According  to 
the  London  Times  this  committee,  of  which 
Lord  Bumham  is  the  chairman,  was  formed 
in  August,  1919,  and  issued  a  first  report  in 
November,  1919,  when  it  presented  for  adop- 
tion a  provisional  minimum  scale^  which  pro* 
vided  that  certificated  assistant  men  teachers 
with  two  years'  college  training  should  have 
a  minimum  salary  of  £160  rising  to  £300  per 
annum,  and  that  women  of  the  same  stand- 
ing should  rise  from  £150  to  £240.  The 
second  report  supplies  three  further  standard 
scales,  of  which  the  respective  minima  (in  the 
case  of  men)  are  £172  lOs.,  £182  10s.,  £200, 
with  maxima  £340,  £380  and  £245.  In  the 
case  of  women  the  minima  are  £160,  £170  and 
£187  10s.,  and  the  maxima  are  £272,  £304  and 
£340.  In  the  case  of  all  such  teachers  the 
proposed  annual  increment  is  £12  10s.  Cer- 
tain increments  to  the  minima  are  given  in 
the  case  of  graduates  or  persons  with  longer 
periods  of  continuous  training.  The  com- 
mittee also  supplies  scales  for  certificated  head 
teachers  on  which  the  highest  maximum  for 
men  is  £637  lOs.  and  for  women  is  £610. 
There  are  also  scales  for  uncertificated  assist- 
ant teachers. 

The  report  deals  specially  with  the  alloca- 
tion of  these  standard  scales  to  the  several 
areas.  The  local  education  authority  is  in- 
vited by  the  committee  to  confer  with  the 
teachers  in  its  area  with  a  view  to  a  pro- 
visional agreement  as  to  the  appropriate  scale 
for  the  area  and  on  such  agreement  being 
reached  to  notify  the  committee  within  the 
next  four  months.  The  committee  will  con- 
sider each  agreement  and  confirm  it  or  other- 
wise after  hearing  representations  and  within 
the  n«xt  six  months  will  issue  a  schedule  show- 
ing the  scale  which  is  appropriate,  in  their 
opinion,  to  each  local  authority.  Provision  is 
made  to  bring  all  teachers  to  their  correct 
position  on  the  adopted  scale  in  accordance 
with  their  years  of  service.  An  authority 
may  make  payments  in  excess  of  the  scale  in 


respect  of  special  qualifications  or  responsi- 
bility. No  existing  scale  shall  be  reduced  by 
reason  of  anything  contained  in  the  report 

The  fourth  or  highest  scale  is  limited  to  the 
London  area,  unless  the  adoption  of  this  scale 
is  confirmed  by  the  committee.  The  London 
area  shall  be  the  areas  wholly  or  partly  within 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District  of  such  local 
authorities  as  shall  arrive  at  a  provisional 
agreement  with  their  teachers  to  adopt  this 
scale.  Apart  from  this  provision,  any  author- 
ity may,  in  agreement  with  its  teachers  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  committee,  move  fimn 
one  scale  to  another.  In  the  case  of  those 
authorities  who  adopt  standard  scales  to  take 
effect  as  from  a  date  not  later  than  April  1, 
1921,  the  provision  in  the  first  reiwrt  as  to 
the  abstention  from  pressure  by  teachers  upon 
local  authorities  shall  be  extended  to  April  1, 
1925.  An  exception  is  provided  in  the  case 
of  the  arrangements  already  made,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  committee,  between  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  teachers  in 
their  area.  These  arrangements  are  to  hold 
good  for  three  years  as  from  April  1,  1920. 
If  a  new  scale  be  agreed  between  the  London 
authorities  and  their  teachers  to  operate  from 
April  1,  1923,  it  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  committee  and  hold  good  imtil 
April  1,  1925.  If  after  April  1,  1921,  the 
datum  figure  of  the  cost  of  living,  as  certified 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  reaches  170  per  cent, 
over  pre-war  costs  and  remains  not  less  than 
that  or  a  period  of  six  months,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  on  the  application  of  either 
panel,  may  call  the  committee  together  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  scales  to  meet  these 
conditions  so  long  as  they  continue,  but  pay- 
ments under  such  adjustment  should  not  be 
made  before  April  1,  1922.  In  the  letter  ap- 
pended to  the  report  addressed  to  the  local 
authorities  by  their  representatives  on  the 
committee,  it  is  stated  that  these  representa- 
tives have  agreed  to  join  in  preparing  a  stand- 
ard Scale  I.  (to  take  the  place  of  the  pro- 
visional minimum  scale),  to  take  effect  from 
a  date  not  later  than  April  1,  1921.  The  re- 
port   concludes    with    an    explanatory    letter 
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from  Lord  Bumham  to  Mr.  Fisher  covering 
the  report,  and  Mr.  Fisher's  reply;^ 

EDUCATION  IN   CZECHO>SLOVAKIA 

-  **  The  ardor  for  universal  education  and  for 
physical  vigor/'  writes  Julia  C.  Lathrop  in  the 
Czecho'Slovahia  Review,  ^^are  among  the 
signs  of  that  democratic  development  which 
will  take  place  as  the  country  [Ozecho-Slo- 
vakia]  is  allowed  to  proceed  undisturbed  in 
accord  with  its  own  genius."  Hiss  Lathrop, 
chief  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  has 
recently  returned  from  an  extended  study  of 
conditions  in  that  country.  "Great  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  providing  schools 
in  the  provinces  where  th^  are  moat  needed," 
she  continues,  "but  it  will  require  time  and 
effort  to  bring  all  parts  of  the  republic  to  the 
high  level  of  education  already  attained  by 
Bohemia,"  Czecho-Slovakia  is  now  organiz- 
ing schools,  largely  on  the  American  model. 
Bohemia  has  long  known  great  schools,  of 
course.  The  University  of  Prague  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  Comenius  or 
Komenaky,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  educa- 
tional pioneers  and  reformers,  and  around 
whose  name  one  of  the  romances  of  educa- 
tional history  developed,  was  a  Slovak.  Yet  for 
all  these  facts>  illiteracy  reaches  76  i)er  cent, 
in  some  districts.  Hence,  the  educational  cam- 
X>aign  largely  takes  the  form  of  school  organi- 
zation. Among  plans  completed  or  under  way 
for  this  present  school  year  the  Survey  notes 
the  following:  A  new  seminary  where  young 
women  are  being  instructed  in  domestic  sci- 
ence was  opened  this  fall  at  Chrudim.  From 
this  center  it  is  hoped  that  domestic  science 
training  and  teaching  will  spread  over  the 
whole  republic.  A  high  school  of  forestry  was 
also  opened  this  fall  at  Hranice  in  Moravia. 
The  state  intends  to  take  over  all  the  vast  for- 
ests of  the  republic  and  operate  them  on  sci- 
entific lines.  The  graduates  of  this  school  are 
to  be  the  trained  supervisors  of  this  forestry 
service.  A  school  for  the  training  of  youths 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  principles  of 
cooperative  business  is  expected  to  be  under 
operation  at  Boreun  within  the  present  year. 
The  Czecho-Slovaks  of  America  have  pre- 


sented to  the  pedagogical  library  of  the  Eomen- 
sky  Institute  in  Prague  a  gift  of  over  1,000 
books  and  brochures  on  American  pedagogy 
and  modem  educational  methods.  The  works 
were  selected  by  leading  American  educators 
of  Czecho-Slovak  descent,  with  the  assistance 
of  Professor  Charles  M.  Judd,  director  of  the 
school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Kuth  Abbott,  librarian  of  the 
schooL 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
SCHOOL   DISTRICTS 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  states  that  the 
Woodruff  teachers'  salary  measure,  which  was 
passed  by  the  1919  session  of  the  Legislature^ 
after  becoming  a  law  meant  that  upward  of 
$6,000,000  had  to  be  provided  by  the  state 
during  the  last  school  year  to  meet  increases 
in  salaries.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated 
$10,600,000  for  the  two  school  years  ending 
next  June  30,  so  that  the  1921  session  of  the 
Legislature  will  have  to  provide  for  a  defi- 
ciency of  approximately  $1,500,000. 

The  state  fiscal  officers  are  now  paying  the 
school  districts  their  share  of  the  state  fund 
for  the  school  year  ending  last  June  30  on 
vouchers  from  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  The  estimates  show  that 
$5,931,314.84  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
state's  share  of  the  enlarged  teachers'  salaries. 

The  Woodruff  law  provides  for  increases  of 
25  per  cent,  for  all  teachers  who  received  less 
than  $100  a  month,  20  per  cent,  for  those 
receiving  between  $100  and  $150,  15  per  cent 
for  those  receiving  between  $150  and  $200  and 
10  per  cent,  for  those  receiving  more  than  $200 
a  month  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
measure.  Under  this  law  the  state  is  pledged 
to  pay  the  districts  for  each  teacher  holding 
permanent  or  college  certificates  $20  a  month 
toward  the  increased  pay;  for  teachers  hold- 
ing professional  or  normal  school  certificates 
$5  a  month,  with  an  extra  $5  a  month  for 
teachers  in  rural  schools  with  provisional 
certificates  and  $10  a  month  if  the  teachers 
hold  certificates  of  a  higher  grade.  The  min- 
imum salaries  were  increased  from  $45  to  $60 
for  holders  of  provisional  certificates,  from  $66 
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to  $70  for  holders  of  professional  and  normal 
school  certificates  and  from  $05  to  $80  for 
teachers  holding  permanent  or  college  certifi- 
cates. 

Under  the  minimum  salary  act  of  1906  the 
state  made  up  to  the  school  districts  the 
difference  between  salaries  then  paid  and  the 
amount  that  would  bring  them  within  the 
minimum  salaries  at  that  time  of  $45,  $55 
and  $66.  Districts  then  paying  fair  sala^^ies 
received  little  reimbursement  from  the  state, 
but  others  whose  salary  schedule  was  low  re- 
ceived a  general  income  from  the  state 
treasury,  the  total  sum  reaching  $2,201,115.35 
annually.  Under  the  Woodruff  act  Potter 
county  is  the  only  county  which  received  less 
from  the  state  than  imder  the  old  minimum 
salary  law,  but  there  are  many  smaller  counties 
whose  districts  must  bear  practically  all  of 
the  burden  of  the  25  per  cent  increase. 

LEGISLATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Virginia,  Mississippi,  Kentucky  and  Georgia 
have  enacted  legislation  during  the  past  year 
which  more  or  less  effectively  initiates  state- 
wide programs  of  physical  education,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Physical  Education  Serv- 
ice, as  quoted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  Virginia,  the  legislation  is  backed  by  sub- 
stantial appropriations  of  $25,000  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  physical  education  and 
$25,000  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  child 
welfare  and  school  medical  inspection.  The 
law  authorizes  local  public  authorities  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  health  examination 
and  physical  education  of  school  children  and 
the  employment  of  school  nurses,  physicians 
and  physical  directors.  Appointments  are  to 
be  approved  by  the  health  commisadoner  and 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  law  requires  that  all  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  state 
shall  receive  such  examinations,  health  instruc- 
tion and  physical  training  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Every  normal  school  in  the  state  is  required 
to  give  an  approved  course  in  health  exami- 
nations and  physical  education  and  upon  these 


courses  every  person  graduating  must  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  establish  regulations  requiring  from  each 
applicant  for  a  state  teacher's  certificate  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  covered  creditably 
an  approved  course  in  general  physical  educa- 
tion. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  required  to 
appoint  a  supervisor  of  physical  education,  ^wlio 
shall  direct  a  program  of  hygienic  instruction 
and  physical  education  in  the  secondary  and 
normal  schools  of  the  state.  Mn  Ghiy  Throner 
has  been  appointed  to  this  position. 
.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  instructed 
to  pay  to  the  local  school  trustees  employing 
a  physical  director  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
one  half  the  annual  salary  of  such  employee^ 
and  similarly,  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  in- 
structed to  pay  to  the  local  school  trustees  em- 
ploying a  nurse  or  physician  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  one  half  of  the  annual  salary  of  such 
employee. 

,  The  laws  passed  in  the  other  three  states 
follow  the  general  lines  of  the  Virginia  law 
but  do  not  carry  the  same  degree  of  compnl- 
aion  in  requiring  the  establishment  of  physical 
education  by  local  school  committees.  Dr.  J. 
W.  Carr  has  been  appointed  director  of  phys- 
ical education  in  Kentucky,  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  similar  appointments  will  be  made 
in  Mississippi  and  Georgia  in  the  near  future. 
The  Mississippi  law  does  not  become  op&m- 
tive  until  federal  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  assistance  of  the  state  in  carrying 
on  the  work. 

THB   BUILDING   OF   SCHOOLS   IN   NBW    TORK 
CITY 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
voted  on  November  10  to  cooi)erate  with  the 
Lockwood  Committee  in  the  investigation  of 
the  building  scandals  but  to  proceed  with  the 
school  building  program.  President  Pratt  has 
addressed  to  Senator  Lockwood  the  following 
letter: 

Will  you  kindly  furnish  the  Board  of  Edueatioa 
with  a  transcript  of  all  testimony  taken  before 
your  committee  with  reference  to  contracts  for 
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school  buildings  now  under  constrnction  in  this 
city,  or  for  equipment  or  alterations  and  repairs  to 
school  buildings  f 

The  board  desires  this  information  to  guide  it  in 
its  action  with  respect  to  present  contracts  and  its 
future  program  already  determined  upon  for  new 
school  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  year  1921. 

The  Board  of  Education  desires  to  offer  you  its 
full  and  hearty  cooperation  in  your  investigation. 
All  records,  books,  proposals,  contracts,  resolutions 
and  other  data  will  be  furnished  if  you  desire  it, 
and  all  offtcials  stand  ready  to  testify  before  your 
committee  at  its  convenience. 

In  connection  with  this  might  I  suggest  that  you 
eall  before  your  committee  each  of  the  contractors 
having  in  charge  the  erection  of  new  school  build- 
ings in  this  city  in  order  that  all  of  the  facts  bear- 
ing upon  bids  made,  contracts  awarded,  and  the 
progress  made  upon  such  contracts  may  be  fully 
set  forth  f 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
building  situation  bearing  upon  school  construc- 
tion in  this  city,  wUl,  I  am  sure,  be  apparent  to 
you  and  to  your  committee  in  view  of  the  very 
serious  demand  for  additional  accommodation  for 
the  school  children. 

Our  latest  statistics  show  77,256  pupils  in  part- 
time  classes,  which  is  approadmately  28  i>er  cent. 
more  than  one  year  ago.  There  are  about  65,000 
other  children  in  double  session  classes  receiving 
four  hours,  instruction  or  less. 

The  Board  of  Education,  anticipating  this  in- 
crease in  congestion,  has  been  insisting  upon  the 
speedy  construction  of  school  buildings. 

When  the  present  Board  of  Education  took  oiBce 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1918,  there  was  not  an 
existing  contract  for  a  new  school  building  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  efforts  of  its  board  to  get 
new  buildings  under  way  in  the  early  months  of 
1918  were  frustrated  by  war  conditions  and  the 
embargo  put  upon  the  erection  of  school  buildings 
by  the  federal  government.  Immediately  upon 
lifting  of  the  embargo  the  Board  of  Education  set 
out  to  award  contracts. 

To-day,  there  are  approximately  twenty-six  new 
buildings  or  additions  under  construction,  but 
progress  has  been  retarded  because  of  the  labor 
troubles  and  the  scarcity  of  or  inability  to  get  ma- 
terials. The  Board  of  Education  has  been  im- 
pressing upon  contractors  the  need  for  hurrying  the 
work.  Nevertheless  the  contract  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  several  buildings  has  expired. 

The  building  committee  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  been  constantly  in  touch  with  this  situa- 


tion. It  has  had  the  aid  of  the  mayors  housing 
commission  in  having  shipments  of  building  mate- 
rials expedited,  and  it  has  from  time  to  time  com- 
pelled the  attendance  of  contractors  at  its  meeting, 
and  has  been  advised  by  such  contractors  of  the 
reason  attributable  to  delays  in  construction. 

In  these  matters  the  board  has  had  the  hearty 
support  of  Mayor  Hylan,  who  has  given  of  his 
personal  time  attending  conferences  in  an  effort 
to  end  labor  disputes  and  other  troubles. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  I  understand  that 
certain  sworn  testimony,  made  by  at  least  one 
contractor,  has  been  secured  by  our  building  com- 
mittee, with  a  lead  to  further  investigation. 

You  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  await  the 
result  of  your  investigation  with  considerable  con- 
cern, and  inasmuch  as  we  are  contemplating  the 
expenditure  for  sites  and  new  school  buildings  of 
over  $40,000,000  during  the  year  1921,  prepara- 
tions for  which  are  under  way  at  this  time,  any 
information,  advice,  or  recommendations  that 
ypur  committee  may  offer  will  be  helpful  and 
highly  appreciated. 

It  is  important  that  the  Board  of  Education 
should  have  positive  assurance  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  there  are  any  conditions  sur- 
rounding any  of  these  contracts  that  could  in  any 
manner  be  questioned.  Assuring  you  again  of  the 
desire  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  cooperate  with 
your  committee. 

APPOINTMENTS    UNDER   THE    PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 

Further  appointments  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  announced  by  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  with  approval  of  Gk)V- 
emor  Sproul,  are  recorded  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal.  Most  of  the  new  appointees 
b^an  their  services  on  October  1,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  recorded  here.  The  ap- 
pointments are  as  follows : 

Dr.  Owen  B.  Evans,  to  be  supervisor  of 
continuation  schools,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  principal  of  the  continuation  schools  of 
Boston  for  years. 

J.  D.  Blackwell  to  be  assistant  director  of 
the  bureau  of  vocational  education  in  charge 
of  agricultural  education.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  is  now  con- 
mected  with  the  Federal  board  of  vocational 
education. 
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F.  H.  Morey  to  be  supervisor  of  gardens,  a 
graduate  of  State  College  and  now  engaged 
in  Chester  county. 

Miss  Meredith  Smith  to  be  supervisor  of 
childhood  education,  lately  in  charge  of  such 
work  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

J.  Y.  Shambach,  superintendent  of  the 
Berwick  schools  and  a  Michigan  University 
graduate;  John  O'Boyle,  principal  of  the 
Bridgeburg  school,  Philadelphia,  and  a  Tem- 
ple University  graduate,  and  W.  A.  (Jens- 
bigler,  principal  of  Beaver  Falls  High  School 
and  graduate  of  Grove  City  College,  to  be 
assistant  directors  in  the  bureau  of  attend- 
ance. 

Miss  Mildred  Fischer,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  attendance  work  in  the  Philadelphia 
school  system  and  a  graduate  of  the  Girl's 
Normal  School  of  Philadelphia,  was  named 
to  a  place  in  the  attendance  bureau. 

Miss  Adeline  Zachert  to  be  supervisor  of 
school  libraries  and  juvenile  literature,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  this  work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  also  for  the  United  State  govern- 
ment. She  organized  the  library  system  in 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Dr.  Francis  M.  Maxfield  to  be  director  of 
the  bureau  of  psychology,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  former  in- 
structor in  the  university,  now  director  of 
psychological  work  in  the  schools  of  Newark. 

Miss  Muriel  Brown  to  be  assistant  in  the 
bureau  of  psychology,  a  graduate  of  Vassar 
and  connected  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Orton  Lowe  to  be  supervisor  of  instruction 
in  English,  a  graduate  of  Waynesburg  College 
and  assistant  superintendent  in  Allegheny 
county  schools. 

C.  Valentine  Kirby,  Pittsburgh,  as  state 
supervisor  of  art  instruction.  He  will  as- 
sume his  duties  at  once.  Mr.  Kirby,  who  has 
been  director  of  art  in  Pittsburgh  schools  for 
several  years,  was  formerly  a  teacher  in 
Philadelphia.  Harry  H.  Allen,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  named  supervisor  of  physical 
education.  He  served  for  years  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Indianapolis  schools. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Holzbauer,  formerly  connected 


with  a  high  school  in  Philadelphia  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Penn^lvania 
and  New  Haven  Nomaal  School  has  also 
been  named  a  supervisor. 

Miss  Helen  J.  Dodge,  graduate  of  Wisoan- 
sin  University,  and  formerly  at  State  College, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  home  economics 
education. 

Miss  Meredith  Smith,  professor  of  child- 
hood education  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  a  graduate  of  Chicago  and  Colnm- 
bia,  has  been  named  supervisor  of  child  study 
and  Dr.  Sina  Stratton,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  health  instruc- 
tion in  the  normal  and  public  schools. 

Francis  B.  Hass,  of  Philadelphia,  graduate 
of  Temple  University,  and  the  school  of  peda- 
gogy of  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant director  of  the  teacher  bureau. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 
PREsmENT  Calvin  N.  E[bndall,  of  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Superintendence,  will  make  im- 
portant announcements  concerning  the  Feb- 
ruary 26-March  3  meeting  in  the  December 
N.  E,  A,  Bulletin.  He  will  also  present  the 
outline  of  his  completed  program. 

PREsmBNT  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  formerly  professor  of 
chemistry,  has  been  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  Nonpartisan  Leagaa 

The  Honorable  W.  E.  Harmon,  formerly 
state  superintendent  of  Montana,  goes  to  the 
state  senate  this  year.  He  has  been  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  for  several  years. 

Professor  William  Jambs  Hutohinb,  for- 
merly of  Oberlin  College,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Berea  College  at  Berea,  E^y.,  to 
succeed  William  Goodell  Frost,  who  has  been 
president  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years. 

Dr.  B.  E.  Tulloss  has  been  elected  president 
of  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Professor  H.  F.  Cotterman,  dean  of  the 
school  of  education.  University  of  Maryland, 
has  accepted  the  x)osition  of  state  supervisor  of 
education.  This  will  necessitate  his  beim^ 
away  from  the  university  during  the  greats 
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part  of  the  year.  He  has  made  arrangements 
with  Professor  Proffit  to  take  over  his  classes 
during  the  time  he  is  in  the  field. 

LBONffiAS  W,  Crawford,  of  Northwestern 
University,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
English  and  director  of  religrious  education  at 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
villa 

N.  H.  Crowell  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  department  of  psychology  and  supervisor 
of  practise  teaching  at  Mt  Union  College. 

Florence  Powdermaker  has  resigned  from 
her  position  in  the  school  of  hygiene,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  to  become  specialist  in 
nutrition  for  the  state-of  New  Jersey. 

J.  E.  Johnson,  of  Kalama,  Washington,  has 
been  chosen  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Ketchikan. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Franklin,  formerly  vice-principal 
of  the  Elko  County  High  School  at  Elko,  Ne- 
vada, assumed  the  position  of  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  the  first  supervisional  district,  left 
vacant  on  August  1,  1920,  by  the  resignation 
of  Superintendent  0.  L.  Neely.  Mr.  Neely 
became  city  superintendent  of  the  Elko  ele- 
mentary schools.  Mr.  George  A.  Whiteley,  for 
several  years  connected  with  the  Ely  and  Mc- 
Gill  schools  and  who  later  served  two  years  as 
district  attorney  of  white  Pine  County,  became 
deputy  superintendent  of  the  second  super- 
visional  district  on  October  16  in  place  of 
Superintendent  James  V.  Comerford.  Mr. 
Comerford  resigned  in  August,  but  continued 
to  serve  at  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  imtil  his  successor  was  chosen.  Mr. 
Comerford  has  been  elected  to  a  place  in  the 
San  Francisco  schools. 

Edwin  Lee,  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  America, 
has  gone  to  Albania  to  arrange  for  establish- 
ment of  a  college  on  the  lines  of  Roberts 
College  in  Constantinople  as  an  educational 
center  for  the  Balkans.  It  will  be  called 
Ulyrian  College.  The  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted by  C.  A.  Chekrezi,  Albanian  comr 
missioner  to  the  United  States,  who  is  a  Har- 
vard graduate.    The  new  college  will  probably 


be   situated   at   Durazzo    or   in    the   capital, 
Tirana. 

George  C.  Whipple,  Gordon  McKay  pro- 
fessor of  sanitary  engineering,  has  returned 
to  Cambridge  after  an  absenoe  of  eight 
months,  during  which  he  has  been  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Sanitation  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  with  headquarters  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  His  term  of  service 
ended  on  October  1,  when  he  became  consult- 
ing sanitary  engineer.  During  the  month  of 
May,  Professor  Whipple  and  others  visited 
Roumania  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
methods  for  combating  typhus  and  cholera. 

B.  F.  Stanton,  of  Alliance,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association,  which  met  in  Cleveland,  on 
October  30.  Other  officers  elected  are:  S.  A. 
McDowell,  Ashland,  vice-president;  Miss 
Anna  Thomas,  Youngstown,  secretary;  S.  D. 
Shankland,  Willougby,  treasurer  and  execu- 
tive secretary. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  was 
held  on  November  17,  18  and  19,  at  the 
Columbia  University  Club.  The  program 
opened  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
Wednesday,  November  17,  when  a  meeting  of 
deans  and  similar  officers  of  graduate  schools 
took  place.  On  Thursday  the  program  be- 
gan with  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association.  The  first  regular 
session  of  the  conference  was  held  that  morn- 
ing when  a  paper  entitled  "Cooperation  in 
Research  in  the  Humanities"  was  presented 
on  behalf  of  Harvard  University  by  Charles 
Homer  Haskins,  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
of  arts  and  sciences.  At  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion Professor  John  Johnston,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, presented  on  behalf  of  that  institu- 
tion a  paper  on  "Cooperation  in  Research 
with  Private  Institutions/*  Frank  B.  Jewell, 
Ph.D.,  spoke  along  this  same  line  on  be- 
half of  the  Western  Electric  Company.  The 
third  session  was  held  on  the  morning  of 
November  19,  when  Frederick  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  dean  of  the  graduate  faculties  at 
Columbia,  presented  a  paper  on  ^'The  social 
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environment  of  the  firraduate  students."  Al- 
fred H.  Lloyd,  dean  of  the  graduate  schools 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  presented  a 
paper  on  "Fellowships." 

The  following:  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Public  Education  at  its  recent  meeting:  Pres- 
dent.  Dr.  William  L.  Felter,  Girl's  High; 
Vice-president,  Professor  Charles  Downer, 
Second  Vice-president,  Professor  Samuel  B. 
Heckman,  Third  Vice-president,  Miss  Olive 
M.  Jones,  P.  S.  120,  Manhattan;  Secretary, 
T.  Adrian  Curtis,  P.  S.  186,  Manhattan; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Kate  E.  Turner,  Bay  Ridge 
High  School;  Editor,  William  A.  Boylan; 
District  Superintendent  Directors,  two  years, 
Dr.  William  J.  O'Shea,  Associate  Superin- 
tendent, and  Miss  Lizzie  E.  Rector,  District 
Superintendent 

After  a  second  investigation  and  public 
hearing:  Superintendent  Condon,  Cincinnati, 
has  exonerated  Miss  Esther  A.  Crowley,  Win- 
ton  Place  School,  of  charges  brought  against 
her  that  she  was  influenced  by  political  par- 
tisanship and  religion  in  her  teaching  and 
exercised  a  dominating  influence  over  the 
school. 

Miss  Permeal  French,  dean  of  women  of 
the  University  of  Idaho,  was  presented  with  an 
honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  apprecia- 
tion of  her  twelve  years  of  service  for  the 
Idaho  Institute  at  the  flrst  college  assembly  of 
the  year. 

James  M.  Coughlin,  for  twenty-six  years 
the  head  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.),  schools^ 
and  for  twelve  years  previous  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Ltizeme  Coimty,  died  on 
September  22. 

Mr.  John  C.  Reeder,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Dixon,  HI.,  died  at  the  beginning  of 
November. 

Dr.  George  Norlin,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  writes :  "  You  will  probably  be 
interested  in  the  attitude  towards  the  needs  of 
education  expressed  in  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  Colorado  on  November  second.  The  state 
institutions  of  higher  education  had  initiated 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  enabling 


the  legislature  to  make  additional  levies  for 
the  better  support  of  these  institutions  to  the 
extent  of  one  mill,  these  levies  to  be  made  in 
addition  <to  the  existing  millage  which  provides 
the  present  revenues  of  the  state  inatitutiona  of 
higher  learning.  It  was  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  through  an  amendment  because  the 
present  constitutional  limit  of  four  mills  was 
practically  reached.  I  may  state  that  the  pres- 
ent revenues  for  higher  education  are  derived 
from  a  state  tax  amounting  to  one  mill.  The 
amendment  carried  by  a  majority  of  four  to 
one,  as  did  also  an  initiated  bill  appropriating 
three  himdred  and  flfty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
psychopathic  hospital  to  be  maintained  by  the 
board  of  regrents  of  the  university  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  medical  school.  The  overwhelm- 
ing vote  on  both  these  bills  is  strikingly  indi- 
cative of  the  faith  of  people  in  general  in  eda- 
cation.*' 

<  The  extra  levy  of  taxes  for  Cincinnati 
schools  was  pa-ssed  at  the  recent  election.  On 
the  other  hand  the  extra  levy  which  the  city 
government  has  annually  asked  and  received 
for  the  past  ten  years  was,  for  the  flrst  time, 
refused.  All  the  other  tax  levies  were  defeated, 
as  was  also  the  measure  to  increase  pay  of 
policemen.  The  vote  was:  Increase  of  tax, 
Cincinnati  schools:  Yes,  84,490.  No,  52,946. 
Increase  of  tax,  city  of  Cincinnati :  Yes,  57,81i. 
No,  74,427.  The  school  levy  will  furnish 
about  $1,000,000.  This  mon^  is  to  be  applied 
to  payment  of  salaries  on  the  present  basis. 
Had  the  money  not  been  raised,  teachers'  sal- 
aries would  have  had  to  be  reduced. 

The  Virginia  Manual  Labor  School  in  Han- 
over, which  has  for  years  been  operated  by  the 
Negro  Reformatory  Association  of  Virginia, 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  will  be  in  future  operated  by  the 
state.  While  this  institution  has  been  under 
the  control  of  the  association,  it  has  received 
state  aid,  the  appropriation  for  the  present 
year  being  $45,000.  Gk)vemor  Westmoreland 
Davis  has  appointed  ten  men,  five  white  and 
five  Negroes  on  the  board  of  directors.  Here- 
after the  institution  will  be  known  as  the  Vir- 
ginia Manual  Labor  School  for  Colored  Boys. 
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A  SOHOOL  of  social  service  lias  been  estab- 
lished in  coimection  with  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  and  Newcomb  College  of  Tnlane 
University.  The  course  will  be  conducted 
largely  under  the  direction  of  Professor  R.  J. 
Colbert  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Renter.  Dr.  Reuter 
goes  to  Tulane  from  Goucher  College,  Balti- 
more»  Maryland.  Other  courses  in  this  school 
will  be  given  by  two  instructors  recently  ap- 
pointed, Dr,  A.  W.  Hayes  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Oettya,  M.A. 

Robert  Fechner,  labor  leader,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  will  be  one 
of  the  lecturers  on  labor  relations  in  the  Har- 
Tard  graduate  school  of  business  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Eechner  will  be  one  of  five  lec- 
turers who  include  Dean  Wallace  B.  Donham, 
John  W.  Reigel,  instructor  in  the  department 
of  labor  relations;  Earle  D.  Howard,  labor 
manager  of  the  Hart,  Scha&er  k  Marx  Com- 
pany, and  Whiting  Williams,  vice-president 
of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Company  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  who  made  a  recent  study  of 
labor  conditions  by  working  as  an  employee 
in  various  steel  plants  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  With  this  group  of  lecturers, 
the  officials  of  the  school  hope  to  present  the 
problem  of  labor  relations  from  several  points 
of  view  so  as* to  equip  the  graduates  of  the 
school  to  deal  wisely  with  labor  conditions  in 
different  environments.  The  plan  of  the 
school  is  that  Mr.  Riegel  will  give  the  stu- 
dents a  general  survey  of  the  problems  of 
labor  in  industry  and  Dean  Donham  will  dis- 
cuss the  problem  from  the  side  of  the  business 
executive.  Mr.  Fechner  will  give  the  view  of 
organized  labor  and  Mr.  Howard  will  speak 
on  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
labor  managers  and  Mr.  Williams  in  his  lec- 
tures will  study  the  perspective  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  laborer.  John  Randolph  Rig- 
gleman,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  College,  la., 
1916,  and  of  the  graduate  school  of  business 
administration  at  Harvard  has  been  appointed 
an  instructor  of  business  statistics  in  the 
school. 

According  to  the  Boston  Teachers  News 
Letter    certain    Newburyport    teachers    were 


absent  from  school  on  account  of  illness  and 
no  substitutes  were  furnished  to  take  their 
places,  the  classes  being  cared  for  by  other 
teachers  in  addition  to  their  regular  work. 
The  absences  occurred  during  an  influenza 
epidemic.  The  school  committee  proposed  to 
pay  the  teachers  their  full  wages,  but  certain 
city  officials  withheld  the  money  and  substi- 
tuted a  different  payroir  which  deducted  for 
the  absences.  There  were  twelve  teachers 
affected  and  the  amount  involved  was  $277.91. 
Suit  was  brought  by  the  teachers  and  the 
teachers  gained  the  case  in  the  Superior 
Court.  The  city  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Their  coimsel  unearthed  a  statute  en- 
acted in  1785  to  the  effect  that  no  teacher 
was  legally  enttled  to  her  salary  unless  she 
had  filed,  with  the  authorities,  a  certificate  of 
fitness.  The  court  ruled  that  the  teachers 
not  having  complied  with  this  ancient  statute^ 
were  not  in  law  entitled  to  their  salary  any- 
way, and  so  handed  down  an  adverse  decision. 
The  teachers  have  now  filed  the  required  cer- 
tificates and  in  November  the  case  is  to  be 
reopened.  They  have  asked  the  federation 
for  financial  aid,  as  it  is  likely  to  cost  five  or 
six  times  the  amount  at  stake  before  they 
gain  their  point.  Two  questions  appear  to 
be  involved — one,  the  teachers'  question,  "  Are 
they  entitled,  imder  law,  to  the  money?'*  The 
other,  the  school  conunittee's  question,  "Has 
any  city  official  a  right  to  substitute  a  pay- 
roll for  the  one  the  school  committee  has 
sanctioned  ?" 

DISCUSSION    AND    CORRESPONDENCE 

TRAINING    FOR    CITIZENSHIP 

We  Americans  have  undertaken  to  run  a 
government  for  the  people  and  by  the  people. 
The  civic  development  of  the  nation  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  brought  us  nearer  to  a 
realization  of  the  significance  of  Lincoln's 
phrasing  than  ever  before.  Our  previous  will- 
ingness to  select  from  among  our  fellow  citi- 
zens a  few  to  whom  we  were  ready  to  turn 
over  all  our  concerns  of  government  is  pass- 
ing.   We  are  learning  that  good  government 
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is  the  concern  of  each  and  every  citizen^  and 
that  the  quality  of  government  depends  upon 
the  education   and  ideals  of  its  citizenship. 

Our  government  possesses  two  chief  func- 
tionSy  legislation  and  execution.  In  the  past 
we  have  believed  that  the  less  legislation  we 
had,  the  better  off  we  were.  In  the  same 
manner,  we  have  been  wont  to  judge  the  effi- 
ciency of  administrative  officers  by  the  degree 
to  which  they  left  us  alone.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  imdergone  a  great  change  of  feeling. 
The  "muck-rakers"  of  a  decade  ago  brought 
home  to  us  the  fact  that  a  government  neg- 
lected by  the  i)eople  ceased  to  be  a  govern- 
ment of  or  for  the  people.  A  closer  study  of 
our  operating  governments  has  tended  to 
demonstrate  two  facts.  Firsts  that  the  earlier 
attempts  to  secure  administrative  honesty  by 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  de- 
centralize power  and  diversified  responsibility 
made  it  more  imxKmsible  for  an  honest  man  to 
be  efficient  than  for  an  efficient  man  to  be 
dishonest.  Second,  that  jthe  concentration  of 
legislative  power  in  the  hands  of  an  irrespon- 
sible legislature  tends  to  destroy  public  inter- 
est in  legislation  and  government. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  ad- 
justment suited  to  the  needs  of  each  of  these 
situations. 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible 
executive.  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  must  possess  un- 
hampered i>ower  of  administration,  checked 
solely  by  the  fact  that  the  public  can  with  no 
uncertainty  trace  that  power  to  its  responsible 
source,  and  deal  effectively  with  that  source 
— ^through  the  recall  or  some  other  instrument. 

In  the  second  place,  the  determination  of 
policy,  which  has  heretofore  rested  almost 
solely  with  an  irresxwnsible  representative 
legislature,  must  be  placed  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  hands  of  the  peopla  The 
initiative  and  referendum,  With  certain  other 
powers  reserved  to  the  people,  are  the  Amer- 
ican solution — parliamentary  government  the 
foreign  aj^swer. 

Administration  is  unquestionably  the  field 
for  experts  chosen  because  of  their  peculiar 


fitness.  Policy  determination  must  remain 
with  the  largest  possible  interested  public. 
The  success  of  an  executive  dei>ends  upon  the 
power  which  he  possesses  to  meet  the  con- 
tingencies of  administration.  The  success  of 
any  policy-determining  law  depends  absolutdy 
ux>on  the  pi^lic  interest,  sympathy  and  sup- 
port for  its  successful  execution. 

When  our  schools  took  up  the  question  of 
preparation  for  citizenship,  the  idea  of  stu- 
dent self-government  as  a  training  school  for 
civic  responsibilities  was  a  natural  develop- 
ment Although  most  of  the  experiments  in 
self-government  have  occurred  during  the 
decade  in  which  the  civics  of  the  outer  world 
were  undergoing  a  transformation,  it  was 
entirely  in  keeping  with  school  tradition  that 
the  past  rather  than  the  present  should  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  new  structure. 

Looking  at  the  governmental  forms  which 
confront  the  citizen,  there  are  two  noticeable 
features.  The  first  is  i)erhaps  the  more  self- 
evident.  It  is  that  the  officers  of  our  govern- 
ment are  chosen  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
by  the  people  and  that  th^  come  from  iimo"g 
the  i)eople;  that  these  officers  exercise  many 
powers  over  the  i)eople,  including  indirectly 
the  police  power;  that  the  people  of  a  democ- 
racy are  apparently  more  willing  to  recognize 
the  justice  of  and  obey  this*  power  so  ad- 
ministered than  are  the  people  of  an  autocracy 
to  obey  its  mandates. 

It  is  this  fact  that  has  been  grasped  by  the 
school-men  and  made  effective  in  their  sdf- 
government  schemes.  They  have  created  a 
form  of  government  nominally  resembling 
that  of  a  city  or  state(,  with  administrative 
power  placed  in  the  hands  of  popularly  elected 
officers.  These  officers  have  then  attempted 
to  exercise  certain  powers  formerly  resident 
with  the  faculty,  with  the  expectation  that 
there  would  be  more  willing  conformity  than 
formerly.  On  the  surface  the  juvenile  state 
is  a  duplication  of  the  functioning  republic 

The  second  feature  of  our  government^  not 
so  self-evident  and  more  difficult  to  imitate 
has  been  overlooked  or  omitted  It  is  that  the 
people  themselves  have,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly,  approved  of  the  laws  which  their 
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repreeentatives  are  executing,  and  moreorer 
possess  the  power  to  have  changed  or  repealed 
any  statute  which  has  become  irksome  or  un- 
desirable to  a  majority  (or  even  an  active 
minority). 

So  far,  practically  none  of  our  school-men 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  this  truth, 
or  tried  to  adapt  it  to  school  conditions.  The 
present  shell  of  student  self-goyernment  was 
a  step  forward  for  the  generation  of  peda- 
gogues who  made  it  possible,  and  it  now  rests 
with  the  present  generation  of  school-men 
to  take  the  next  step  which  will  apply  the 
principles  of  actual  democracy  in  the  train- 
ing of  our  youthful  citizens. 

At  first  blush  it  has  seemed  that  by  placing 
administrative  power  in  the  hands  of  an 
elected  group  representing  the  students,  we 
were  safeguarding  the  schools  from  the  errors 
of  inexperience,  and  at  the  same  time  train- 
ing for  citizenship.  Upon  a  closer  examina- 
tion it  becomes  evident  that  we  are  really 
doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  pill  of  auto- 
cratic policy  determination  merely  has  been 
given  a  sugar-coating  of  democratically  chosen 
administrators — and  even  the  sugar-coating 
has  been  adulterated  by  autocratic  control  of 
the  selected  executives.  Furthermore,  even 
where  the  adulteration  is  but  slight,  the  real 
function  of  citizenship  training  is  still  un- 
fulfilled, except  for  the  small  minority  who 
are  chosen  leaders.  This  is  not  intended  in 
derogation  of  such  training  in  leadership;  but 
to  point  out  that  our  resiwnsibilities  involve 
the  training  for  citizenship  of  all  our  stu- 
dents, rather  than  of  a  selected  few.  The 
problem  before  us  is  to  prepare  all  for  a  share 
in  i>olioy-deteirmination,  as  well  as  to  give  the 
minority  experience  in  leadership. 

To  train  for  citizenship,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  take  the  pupils  of  the  school  into  partner- 
ship with  the  administrative  and  teaching 
force,  and  give  them  a  vital  voice  in  deter- 
mining questions  of  school  and  social  policy. 
The  pupils  are  the  real  losers  in  cases  of  dis- 
ciplinary disorders  which  distract  the  teacher 
— ^but  by  autocratic  administration  they  be- 
come spectators  and  sympathizers  with  the 
delinquents.    The  pupils  are  the  real  losers 


when  cheating  and  other  forms  of  class-room 
dishonesty  become  prevalent — ^but  autocratic 
control  turns  the  joint  exploration  of  new 
fields  of  knowledge  into  a  competition  to 
deceive  and  outwit  the  teacher.  The  juvenile 
bond  of  loyalty  is  to  the  gang  and  not  the 
school,  and  the  common  adult  reminiscence 
of  school  life  is  made  up  entirely  of  instances 
of  such  contests  with  the  school  authorities. 
It  is  this  whole  attitude  of  mind,  which,  car- 
ried into  after  life,  deadens  the  sensibilities 
to  civic  responsibility.  The  present  job  of 
the  school — both  grammar  and  high — is  to 
reverse  this  attitude. 

We  must  recognize,  to  begin  with,  the  com- 
munity of  interest  between  students  and  fac- 
ulty. Let  us  realize  that  the  smoothness  of 
operation,  which  we  as  good  administrators 
must  desire,  is  equally  important  to  the  stu- 
dents. Let  us  capitalize  that  side  of  human 
nature  which  lends  added  importance  to  the 
events  in  which  we  are  active  participants. 
In  a  word,  let  us  invite  the  children  to  come 
in  and  help  us  nm  the  school. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
partnership  would  turn  things  topsy  turvy,  for 
experience  with  such  an  undertaking  demon- 
strates that  if  things  are  being  done  wisely 
and  well  intelligent  discussion  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  will  bring  them  to  the  same  con- 
clusions which  their  elders  have  reached  with- 
out them.  Whereas,  if  things  are  not  being 
done  wisely  and  well,  we  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful for  an  ox)en  discussion  in  which  the  facts 
are  made  evident  and  opened  to  correction, 
rather  than  offering  the  basis  of  suppressed 
resentment. 

In  proportion  as  the  faculty  is  sincere  in 
its  desire  and  willingness  for  cooperation,  the 
children  may  be  depended  upon  to  respond 
with  interest.  As  the  structure  based  upon 
this  cooperation  grows  more  visible  and  real, 
the  interest  and  thrill  of  partnership  will  in- 
crease; morale  will  be  strengthened.  The 
discussion  of  discipline  and  behavior  will 
prove  somewhat  intangible,  and  in  the  end 
can  probably  only  be  measured  by  a  higher 
"tone*'  throughout  the  school.  Despite  this 
fact,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  com- 
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munity  discussion-subjects,  for  if  successfully 
handled  will  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
all  the  rest  of  the  school  work. 

The  teacher  must  realize  that  in  discussing 
disciplinary  matters,  he  is  running  counter  to 
instinct  and  tradition  upon  his  own  i)art. 
The  instincts  of  self-assertion  and  parenthood 
combine  to  create  a  dictatorial  attitude.  Tra- 
ditionally the  schoolmaster  establishes  his 
disciplinary  requirements  and  rules  with  the 
rod  (or  whatever  spiritual  substitute  has  been 
evolved).  But  instinct  and  tradition  are 
autocratic,  and  by  yielding  to  either  we 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  successful 
democracy. 

Moral  viewpoint  is  the  product  of  environ- 
ment, and  we  can  depend  upon  it  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  our  children  have  grown 
up  imder  conditions  which  have  laid  the  foun- 
dations for  social  control.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  a  sense  of  justice  seems  inherent, 
and  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a  sense  of 
judgment 

To  establish  democratic  discipline  we  must 
work  with  concrete  situations,  and  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  must  come  from  the  chil- 
dren. They  must  recognize  the  justice  of  the 
decisions,  and  in  all  discussions  the  discus- 
sion-leader must  guide  but  not  force  the 
conclusions.  The  ultimate  value  of  such  dis- 
cussion will  rest  upon  the  success  of  the  dis- 
cussion-leader in  making  self -evident  the  point 
of  view  which  will  serve  the  ends  of  order 
and  justice.  Kules  of  conduct  may  be  drawn 
from  the  conclusions  of  such  discussions,  but 
their  applicability  to  individuals  can  not  be 
determined  by  the  discussion  group.  Public 
opinion  may  be  depended  upon  to  give  posi- 
tive force  to  the  social  code,  but  violators 
must  be  handled  as  individuals  by  an  older 
and  understanding  hand. 

The  real  change  which  will  be  effected  by 
such  a  policy  has  little  to  do  with  physical 
alterations  in  school  administration — it  is  a 
change  in  spirit  and  atmosphere.  It  is  sub- 
stituting the  attitude  of  thoughtful  interest 
and  intelligent  self-concern  for  the  thought- 
less and  grudging  obedience  of  the  bond  slave. 

The  question  of  student  self-government — 


by  which  is  meant  of  the  formality  of  elected 
representatives  from  the  student-body — ^is  in 
no  way  involved  in  this  argument  This  is  a 
plea  for  the  authorities  to  meet  cooperatiTdj 
with  aXl  the  students,  which  is  not  inrolved 
with  dealings  through  representatives.  Schools 
have  everything  to  gain  by  democratizing  the 
entire  question  of  xwlicy  determination  and 
conduct,  so  as  to  arouse  and  develop  a  con- 
sciousness of  individual  responsibility  and 
interest,  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  group. 

By  creating  in  the  child  the  feeling  that  he 
will  be  shown  consideration  and  allowed  a 
voice  in  his  own  destiny,  we  shall  be  develop- 
ing in  actuality  a  citizen  conscious  of  his  own 
power  and  obligation  to  the  state  which  affects 
his  larger  destiny.  By  such  training — and  l^ 
such  training  only — can  we  hope  to  ''make 
democracy  safe  for  the  world.'* 

WiLLARD  W.    BeATTY 

Stati  Nobmal  School, 
6an  Francisco,  Caluxania 


QUOTATIONS 

WOMEN   AT  CAMBRIDGE 

While  at  Oxford  women  have  already  been 
admitted  to  equal  rights  in  the  uniyersity 
with  men,  at  Cambridge  the  question  of  their 
admission  has  not  yet  been  decided.  A 
statute  designed  to  give  them  full  member- 
ship of  the  university  is  to  be  introduced  in 
the  Senate  during  the  present  term.  The 
present  xx)6ition  of  women  students  at  Cam- 
bridge is  admittedly  anomalous.  Though  they 
are  not  members  of  the  university,  th^  pos- 
sess the  university  franchise;  and  were  thdr 
qualifications  for  full  university  membership 
far  slighter  than  they  are,  the  only  logical 
course  would  be  to  accord  it  to  them,  with  its 
resiwnsibilities  as  well  as  its  privileges.  To- 
day we  publish  an  article  from  a  Cambridge 
correspondent  which  indicates  not  only  the 
strength  of  the  desire  among  former  women 
students  at  Cambridge  that  their  successors 
should  be  admitted  to  the  imiversity,  but  the 
degree  to  which  their  application  is  recom- 
mended by  worth  and  service.  Of  the  signa- 
tories, nearly  2,500  in  number,  to  the  memo- 
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rial  presented  to  the  Yice-Ohancellor  and  the 
Senate  on  behalf  of  what  is  known  as  ^'Ee- 
port  A,"  a  large  number  have  signally  shown 
their  value  to  the  community  in  careers  for 
which  ihej  were  prepared  in  greater  or  less 
degree  by  their  training  at  Cambridge. 
Doubtless  their  successors  would  continue  to 
do  as  good  service,  and  in  increasing  numbers, 
were  they  to  continue  while  at  Cambridge  on 
their  present  footing  as  resident  aliens  with 
illogical  electoral  rights.  But  the  concession 
of  the  full  rights  which  a  large  number  of 
them  desire  is  not  only,  as  we  believe,  a  de- 
sirable act  of  courtesy  to  future  fellow-citi- 
zens and  fellow-workers^  but  would  add 
strength  to  the  university  itself.  It  is  fanci- 
ful to  suppose  that  at  Cambridge  women  will 
ever  have  so  preponderant  an  influence,  either 
in  academic  counsels  or  in  undergraduate 
life,  as  to  emasculate  its  training  and  tradi- 
tions. It  should  be  clearly  recognized,  how- 
ever, by  women  students  and  advocates  of 
their  claims,  that  membership  of  the  univer- 
sity involves  equalization  of  the  restrictions 
as  well  as  of  the  rights.  If  they  are  to  be 
admitted  as  members,  this  will  reasonably  en- 
tail, for  example,  some  revision  of  the  terms 
on  which  they  now  present  themselves  for 
miiversity  examinations,  and  also  of  their 
financial  relations  to  the  university. — ^London 
Times. 

AN  INDIAN  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Eabindranath  Tagore,  Indian  i>oet  and 
philosopher,  has  undertaken  a  large  contract  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Indian  university  that 
he  is  founding  at  Bolpur.  The  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking  is  not  represented  merely  by 
the  heavy  cost  and  large  labor  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  any  such  school  Babindra- 
nath,  like  other  great  and  typical  Indians,  is 
not  a  mercenary  man.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  ra- 
cially easy  for  him  to  devote  his  own  wealth, 
his  Nobel  prize,  and  the  large  earnings  from 
his  x>opular  writings^  to  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  universily.  Others  may  be  sim- 
ilarly inspired,  and,  to  apply  a  hyperborean 
figure  to  a  tropical  undertaking,  the  endow- 
ment of  the  school  may  grow  like  the  rolling 
of  a  snowball.    Nor  can  the  fact  that  at  the 


present  time  the  school  has  but  fifty  students 
be  taken  as  in  any  degree  a  discouragmnent 
That  is  more  than  Harvard,  or  Yale,  or  Ox- 
ford itself,  had  at  its  very  beginning.  The 
requirement  is  not  that  the  university  shall  be 
big  at  the  start,  but  that  it  shall  grow  l>y  lay- 
ing hold  upon  the  affections,  the  hopes,  the 
ambitions  of  the  youth  of  India.  And  there, 
indeed,  is  where  the  grave  question  of  the 
Bolpur  university's  future  comes  in. 

The  difficulties  of '  the  enterprise  may  be 
briefly  stated.  India  is  not  one  country — ^it  is 
many  countries.  It  does  not  speak  one  lan- 
guage, but  many.  It  has  almost  as  many  re- 
ligions as  it  has  languages.  Its  situation  in 
this  respect  may  be  realized  by  conceiving  the 
United  States  as  rigidly  segregated  into  the 
European,  African  or  native  races  out  of  which 
its  x>opulation  has  been  moulded,  entirely  with- 
out the  nationalistic  sentiment  which  over- 
shadows all  their  diverse  origins — an  America, 
in  fact,  without  Americanism  and  without  even 
the  hyphen  to  link  them  with  a  common  name 
and  a  common  ideal.  India  is  such  a  country 
as  that.  It  is  more  diverse  even  than  such  na- 
tional and  racial  segr^ations  would  indicate, 
for  even  where  race  and  language  are  the  same, 
its  populations  are  separated  into  mutually 
hostile  castes.  A  university  such  as  Babindra- 
nath  Tagore  proposes  cuts  straight  across  all 
these  divisions ;  it  menaces  them  with  oblitera- 
tion; and  it  therefore  naturally  arouses  the 
opposition  of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
powerful  influences  in  India. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  new  university,  no  doubt, 
to  supply  the  link  of  nationalism  that  is  lack- 
ing in  Indian  life.  Tagore  is  a  man  who  is 
thoroughly  permeated  with  western  ideas, 
though  in  spirit  still  as  thoroughly  an  Indian. 
He  desires  to  make  India  one  country  instead 
of  many.  He  is  himself,  however,  not  very  re- 
spectful toward  the  caste,  racial  and  religious 
distinctions  which  mean  everything  to  the  In- 
dian. No  doubt  he  is  regarded  as  a  very  dan- 
gerous i>erson  by  the  average  Indian,  of  what- 
ever race  or  cult.  To  aid  him  in  his  under- 
taking, he  has  indeed  a  conunon  weariness  of 
and  opposition  to  the  unsympathetic  British 
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rule.  But  the  nationalistic  movement  in  his 
vast  land  is  as  yet  no  more  than  a  formless 
protest  against  an  unwelcome  domination.  It 
has  nothing,  in  reality,  to  put  in  the  place  of 
the  British  Haj.  It  may  be  the  object  of  the 
university  at  Bolpur  to  build  up  a  common  im- 
pulse, a  common  ideal — to  supply  India  with  a 
concrete  and  understandable  Lidianism.  But 
there  is  where  the  rub  comes  for  the  Tagore 
school.  It  will  have  to  get  rid  of  the  influences 
of  thousands  of  years — and  that  can  not  be 
done  in  a  year,  and  perhaps  not  in  a  century. — 
Boston  Evening  Transcript 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  LONDON 
SCHOOLS 

The  committee  of  the  representative  man- 
agers of  London  elementary  schools  have  sent 
the  following  memorandum  on  the  draft 
scheme  of  the  London  County  Coimcil  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Council: 

1.  Decentralization,  —  The  representative 
managers  have  resolved  that  the  ''  scheme  "  of 
the  council  under  the  Education  Act,  1918, 
should  include  some  plan  of  decentralization 
or  devolution  of  the  powers  held  and  exercised 
by  the  Education  Committee.  By  law,  the 
council  must  establish  "an  education  com- 
mittee or  education  committees"  having 
power,  if  they  think  fit,  to  establish  education 
committees  for  different  areas  throughout  the 
cotmty;  and  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
council,  the  education  committee,  or  educa- 
tion committees,  may  appoint  local  subcom- 
mittees. The  L.  C.  C.  has  set  up  only  one 
central  education  committee  and  no  district 
education  committees  or  subcommittees  at  all. 
The  present  education  committee  consists  of 
only  50  persons,  and  last  year  less  than  30  of 
these  were  elected  by  the  ratepayers — and  even 
these  were  not  specifically  elected  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Half  the  constituencies  and 
a  third  of  the  boroughs  in  the  county  have  no 
share  in  even  this  attenuated  representation. 
The  law  allows  members  of  education  com- 
mittees to  be  elected,  nominated,  or  otherwise 
appointed  by  the  ratepayers,  or  by  local  coun- 
cils, by  school  governors,  or  in  any  other  rep- 


resentative way.  But  the  council  retains  all 
appointments  in  its  own  hands.  The  L.  C.  C. 
should  establish  a  wide  system  of  devolution, 
more  or  less  on  a  basis  of  popular  representa- 
tion, enlisting  the  unpaid  service  of  the  best 
of  all  classes  of  the  community  by  giving 
them  real  powers  and  duties.  Most  of  the 
failures  of  the  council  as  education  authority, 
and  the  absence  of  any  well-informed  public 
opinion  in  support  of  its  work,  are  due  to  the 
exclusion  of  practically  the  whole  body  of 
citizens  from  any  share  of  the  administration. 
2.  The  Duties  of  Managers. — The  repre- 
sentative managers  have  also  resolved  that  the 
"  scheme "  should  provide  for  an  extension  of 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  school  man- 
agers. The  law  has  provided  that  there  shall 
be  a  body  of  managers  for  every  school;  but 
it  leaves  the  number  of  managers  and  the 
grouping  of  schools  to  be  decided  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  borough  councils.  It  also  says 
that  the  matters  with  which  managers  of 
council  schools  may  deal  shall  be  determined 
by  the  council.  This  power  of  withholding 
all  duties  has  been  used  as  a  lever  to  group 
schools,  etc.,  practically  without  consultation; 
and  the  powers  given  have  always  been  slight, 
variable,  and  uncertain.  The  managers  of 
"  non-provided  "  schools  have,  by  law,  "  all  the 
powers  of  management "  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Education  Acts,  except  such  as 
are  specifically  withheld.  Similarly  the  man- 
agers and  governors  of  all  other  schools  should 
be  given  full  powers,  subject  only  to  specific 
exceptions  definitely  set  out  in  the  '^  scheme" 
The  present  duties  of  managers  are  described 
in  the  introduction  to  the  scheme  only.  The 
future  duties  should  be  set  out  in  the  scheine 
itself.  The  mandate  to  managers  would  then 
have  some  permanence,  and  the  i)owers  left  to 
them  should  be  sufficiently  substantial  to  at- 
tract the  best  voluntary  material  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  schools.  There  should  be  more 
uniformity  between  the  powers  of  managers 
of  all  schools — ^provided  and  non-provided, 
secondary '  polytechnics,  continuation  schools, 
evening  institutes,  and  all  other  educational 
institutions.  The  selection  of  managers  and 
governors  of  schools  should  be  as  far  as  po»- 
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Bible  of  a  local  representatiye  character,  and 
should  indude  members  of  the  education 
authorily  and  representatiyes  of  the  various 
popular  interests  in  the  district;  so  that  each 
institution  may  be  in  real  touch  with  all 
classes  of  the  commimity  it  serves  and  at  the 
same  time  the  managers  may  become  well  in- 
formed popularizers  of  its  work  and  the 
creators  of  a  sound  public  opinion  in  support 
of  educational  progress. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH- 
WESTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION! 

1.  We  reiterate  our  support  of  the  Smith- 
Towner  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
department  of  education,  and  urge  ujwn  Con- 
gress its  enactment  into  law. 

2.  We  pledge  our  support  to  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  congratulate  the 
association  upon  its  reorganization  effected  at 
the  recent  meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City,  We 
xirge  all  members  of  the  Southwestern  to  be- 
come active  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. 

3.  We  recommend  to  the  meeting  that  the 
Southwestern  Ohio  Teachers  Association  be- 
come an  affiliated  local  organization  member 
in  the  National  Education  Association  and 
that  our  executive  comnyttee  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  consummate  this  membership. 

4.  We  endorse  the  principle  of  tenure  of 
office  for  teachers  and  join  our  recommenda- 
tion to  that  of  other  organizations  already 
sent  to  the  state  legislature  that  a  statute 
embodying  this  principle  be  enacted. 

5.  We  extend  greeting  to  the  Honorable 
Vernon  M.  Ki^gel,  who  in  assuming  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  under- 
takes a  responsibility  of  great  imiwrtance. 
We  pledge  to  him  our  hearty  support  Espe- 
cially do  we  pledge  here  our  entire  support 
in  his  steps  to  recruit  and  maintain  an  ade- 
quate, comi>etent  teaching  staff  for  the  public 
schools  of  this  state. 

6.  We  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
speakers  at  the  meeting  of  our  association  and 

1  Passed  at  the  meeting  held  on  Oetober  30. 


congratulate  our  executive  committee  upon 
the  success  of  the  program.  We  add  our 
thanks  for  those  who  have  provided  the 
splendid  musical  features  of  the  meeting  and 
our  appreciation  of  those  who  in  the  invoca- 
tions have  directed  and  inspired  the  feeling 
of  the  meeting  with  such  fine  effect 

7.  Finally,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  respect 
our  high  calling  as  teachers  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  enhance 
the  regard  of  our  profession  in  the  public 
esteem  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  encourage 
young  people  of  promise  to  give  serious  heed 
to  the  call  of  the  kind  of  professional  public 
service  offered  by  the  profession  of  teaching. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

PRBPARATION  FOR  COLLSQB 

FACTORS     IN    ENTRANCE     REQUIREMENTS 

The  ability  to  do  college  work  depends  in 
part  on  the  training  received  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  in  part  on  native  capacity. 
Our  college  entrance  requirements  are  in- 
tended to  create  a  presumption  that  those  who 
are  admitted  possess  the  requisite  natural 
talents  and  adequate  preparation.  Probably 
no  university  is  satisfied  with  the  present 
results.  It  is  necessary  to  recast  the  entrance 
requirements  in  order  to  attain  reasonable 
assurance  of  capacity  and  preparation  in  our 
students. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  college  entrance 
examinations  do  not  demonstrate  with  entire 
satisfaction  either  fitness  or  unfitness  for  en- 
tering college,  even  when  the  student  has  had 
four  years  of  training  in  a  good  high  school 
or  preparatory  school.  Universities  which 
previously  insisted  on  examinations  have  now 
recognized  that  certification  from  good  high 
schools  brings  them  a  class  of  desirable  stu- 
dents who  would  not  pass  the  customary  ex- 
aminations. It  is  generally  believed  that  en- 
trance examinations  could  not  be  instituted 
in  state  universities. 

The  plan  which  has  been  followed  in  some 
states  of  requiring  that  each  student  shall 
come  wth  a  special  report  or  recommendation 
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from  the  principal  of  his  high  school  has  met 
with  serious  objections  in  other  states  and 
may  not  work  very  well  everywhere.  Pressture 
by  parents  and  local  influences  are  likely  to 
make  the  principal's  x)osition  untenable  if  his 
estimate  of  his  pupils  leads  to  their  being  ex- 
cluded from  college. 

Since  vocational  instruction  has  tal^en  a 
prominent  place  in  the  high  schools  there  has 
been  constant  presstire  upon  the  universities 
to  recognize  this  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
"academic"  studies.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  discuss  this.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the 
universities  will  continue  to  require  that  at 
least  eleven  or  twelve  of  the  fifteen  units  shall 
be  in  "academic"  studies. 

Quality  of  work,  scholastic  standing,  marks 
— ^these  show  at  least  roughly  the  attainments 
of  the  student  in  high  school  class  work.  De- 
pendence ux>on  these,  however,  has  not  en- 
abled us  to  select  all  those  students  who  will 
succeed  in  college  or  to  reject  those  who  will 
fail.  Students  with  innate  ability  sometimes 
loaf  in  the  high  school  and  do  good  work 
when  they  come  to  college;  while  some  whose 
industry  carries  them  through  high  school 
with  good  records  prove  unable  to  go  further. 
Besides,  the  marking  by  high-school  teachers 
is  not  uniform  or  dependable — probably  not 
more  so  than  that  by  college  teachers. 

Mental  tests  have  been  much  discussed  in 
recent  years  and  the  writer  believes  that  even 
in  the  present  stage  of  their  development^  if 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  factors,  they 
would  be  a  distinct  aid  in  discovering  the 
fitness  of  students  for  college  work. 

A  factor,  apparently  of  imjwrtance,  to 
which  the  writer  has  seen  no  reference  made, 
has  to  do  with  the  choice  of  studies  by  the 
pupil  while  in  high  school.  I  do  not  refer  to 
subjects  of  study,  and  this  point  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  relative  value  for  culture  or 
discipline  of  the  various  subjects  of  study. 
The  reference  is  to  the  proportion  of  the 
student's  time  and  effort  given  to  advanced 
as  compared  with  elementary  studies.  What 
degree  of  uniformity  exists  through  the  high 
schools  of  different  states  as  to  the  subjects 
which  are  offered  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh 


and  twelfth  grades  respectively,  the  writer 
does  not  know.  It  is  clear  that  in  English, 
modern  languages^  history  and  mathematios 
in  each  of  which  a  given  high  school  offers 
three  or  four  years  of  consecutive  work,  the 
third  and  fourth  years  are  rightly  regarded 
as  requiring  on  the  whole  a  higher  degree  of 
mental  development  than  the  first  two  years. 
Furthermore,  in  most  high  schools  physics 
and  chemistry  are  reserved  for  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades;  and  if  in  these  same  liigh 
schools  biology  (or  zoology  or  botany)  is 
offered  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  the 
courses  offered  only  to  the  older  classes  of 
pupils  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  more 
advanced.  In  this  article,  then  the  word  ad- 
vanced will  be  used  of  those  studies  which  in 
a  given  high  school  or  in  the  high  schools 
of  a  given  state  are  reserved  for  the  pupils  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  while  those 
which  are  open  to  pupils  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grades  are  called  elementary. 

Pupils  in  high  schools  are  not  ordinarily 
required  to  take  any  certain  amoimt  of  con- 
secutive work  in  one  subject,  or  take  any  of 
the  work  which  is  reserved  for  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades.  In  a  high  school  where 
the  number  of  subjects  taught  is  sufficient, 
the  student  may  graduate  without  taking  any 
of  the  subjects  or  courses  of  study  which  we 
have  called  advanced.  College  entrance  re- 
quirements compel  those  who  wish  to  go  to 
college  to  take  three  or  four  years  of  English. 
No  other  subject  beyond  the  tenth  grade  is 
actually  required,  even  of  prospective  college 
students.  It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  investigate  the 
choices  made  by  high-school  students  and  the 
relation,  if  any,  of  their  choice  to  their  sub- 
sequent college  work.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
this  investigation  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
work  in  English,  which  is  required  for  college 
entrance,  may  be  left  out  of  acooimt.  No  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  vocational  or  mis- 
cellaneous subjects.  As  a  precaution  against 
erroneous  conclusions  the  same  students  whose 
records  were  examined  with  reference  to  ad- 
vanced studies,  were  checked  up  also  with 
reference  to  certain  subjects,  such  as  physics,- 
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chemistry  and  Latin.  No  evidence  was  found 
in  the  small  number  of  cases  examined  that 
one  subject  more  than  another  was  correlated 
with  success  in  college. 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  the 
records  of  students  in  the  college  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Of  the  class  which  entered  in 
the  fall  of  1918  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
first  100  students  in  the  alphabet  showed  the 
following : 

3  had  no  advanced  high  school  study,  as  above 

defined,  except  English. 
7  had  one  such  subject  amounting  to  an  average 

of  1  unit. 
23  had  two  such  subjects  amounting  to  an  average 

of  2  -f  units. 
41  had  three  such  subjects  amounting  to  an  aver- 
age of  3  -f  units. 
23  had  four  such  subjects  amounting  to  an  average 
of  4  +  units. 
3  had  five  such  subjects  amounting  to  an  aver- 
age of  4  +  units. 

The  records  of  those  students  in  this  class 
who  entered  from  regular  four  year  courses  in 
Minnesota  high  schools  gave  the  following 
facts: 

Total  numlber  in  this  group 581 

Total  failures    (i,e.,  dropped   or  cancelled 

on  account  of  poor  scholarship)   in  the 

group  to  December,  1920 115 

Average  number  of  units  of  advanced  study 

exclusive  of  English 2.62 

Number  of  pupils  who  had  less  than  this. . .  295 

Number  of  these  who  failed 76 

Number  who  had  not  more  than  1^  units  of 

advanced  work 92 

Number  of  these  who  failed 39 

Percentage  of  whole  group  who  failed 19.8 

Percentage  of  thoee  having  more  than  the 

average  of  advanced  work  who  failed. ...     13.6 
Percentage  of  those  having  less  than  the 

average  of  advanced  work  who  failed 25.8 

Percentage  of  those  having  not  more  than 

1^  units  of  advanced  work  who  failed.. .     42.4 
Percentage  of  all  failures  who  had  less  than 

the  average  of  advanced  work 66.1 

When  the  students  who  came  from  private 
preparatory  schools  and  those  from  other 
states   are   included   in   the   calculation,   the 


results   do  not   differ  materially  from  those 
given  m  this  tabla 

For  the  class  which  entered  in  the  fall  of 
1916,  a  less  complete  investigation  has  been 
made,  showing  the  following  result: 

Total  number  from  Minnesota  high  schools.  310 

Total  number  of  failures 58 

Percentage  of  whole  dass  who  failed 18.7 

Number  who  had  not  more  than  1^  units  of 

advanced  work 37 

Number  of  these  who  failed 17 

Percentage  of  failures  among  these 46 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  both  classes  the 
I>ercentage  of  failure  among  those  who  pre- 
sented at  entrance  not  more  than  one  and  one 
half  units  of  advanced  high-school  work  was 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  for  the  whole 
group.  In  the  class  which  entered  in  1918, 
the  half  which  presented  less  than  the  average 
of  advanced  work  secured  just  two  thirds  of 
the  failures.  In  brief,  then,  the  students  who 
avoid  advanced  studies  in  high  school  appear 
about  twice  as  likely  to  fail  in  college  as  those 
who  take  advanced  work. 

Some  students  of  excellent  ability  take  no 
advanced  work  in  the  high  school.  Thus,  in 
the  class  which  entered  in  1918,  of  the  18  stu- 
dents who  took  no  advanced  work  in  high 
school,  one  had  received  only  A's  and  B's  in 
her  college  work  up  to  December,  1920,  nine 
had  done  satisfactory  work  and  only  six  had 
actually  been  dropped.  In  the  class  which 
entered  in  1915,  three  students  of  this  cate- 
gory did  satisfactory  work  and  seven  failed. 
It  is  believed  that  the  facts  here  presented 
afford  strong  evidence  that  we  have  here  a 
very  important  factor  in  preparation  for 
college. 

It  is  desirable  that  similar  data  be  collected 
in  other  universities  in  order  that  reliable 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  regarding  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  facts.  During  a  brief  visit 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  last  April, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Registrar,  Pro- 
fessor Hall,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  records  of  the  students  entering  in  the 
fall  of  1919  who  at  the  end  of  the  first  se- 
mester had  been  sent  home  or  were  marked 
"not  to  return,"  with  the  following  results: 
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Average  units  of  advanced  high-school  studies 
exclusive  of  English  shown  by  110  stu- 
dents taken  alphabetically 3.2 

Total  failures  (t.«.,"Home"  and  *<N.TJt.")  41 

Number  of  these  who  had  less  than  the  aver- 
age of  advanced  work 31 

Percentage  of  all  failures  who  had  less  than 
the  average  amount  of  advanced  work. ....  75 

For  the  first  semester  of  this  one  class  at 
Michigan,  then,  this  factor  seems  to  be  even 
more  significant  than  at  Minnesota. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  high  school  principals  and 
teachers  to  urge  upon  pupils  who  expect  to  go 
to  college  the  importance  of  pursuing  in  the 
high  school  academic  studies  of  advanced 
grada  How  can  average  students  be  expected 
to  jump  from  work  of  sophomore  high  school 
grade  to  work  of  college  grade,  and  succeed? 
High  school  teachers  are  doubtless  ready  and 
anxious  to  give  this  advice.  It  is  more  im- 
portant that  the  colleges  use  every  means 
possible  to  impress  the  need  of  better  prepa- 
ration in  this  particular  regard. 

Students  who  do  not  take  advanced  work 
in  high  school  include  at  least  two  groups: 
snap-himters  (some  of  whom  may  be  entirely 
capable),  and  those  who  are  unable  to  do  more 
advanced  work.  What  proportion  of  each 
group  goes  on  to  college  we  do  not  know.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  studies  taken  in 
high  school  could  not  be  used  alone  as  a 
means  of  determining  what  students  should 
be  admitted  to  college.  The  writer  wishes 
to  suggest,  however,  that  there  may  he  several 
significant  factors  found  which,  when  used 
together,  may  furnish  a  safe  and  reliable 
method  of  selecting  college  students  before 
entrance.  The  following  may  be  suggested 
as  such  significant  factors: 

1.  Standing  in  high-school  work. 

2.  Proportion  of  high-school  work  which 
was  of  advanced  grade. 

3.  Mental  tests. 

4.  A  short  essay  or  theme  to  show  the  in- 
telligence of  purpose  in  coming  to  college  and 
the  ability  to  express  thoughts  in  dear 
English. 

6.  An  estimate  of  the  pupil  from  the  high- 
school  principal. 


The  data  under  1  and  2  would  be  furnished 
with  the  credentials  from  the  hi^^h  school 
Those  under  3  might  be  secured  at  the  hig^ 
school  the  spring  previous  to  matriculation  or 
at  the  time  of  matriculation.  The  theme 
would  be  written  at  matriculation.  It  would 
not  have  the  form  of  an  examination  but  of 
a  means  of  information  to  be  used  also  as  a 
help  in  advising  and  classifying  students  who 
are  admitted.  The  statement  by  the  i»rin- 
cipal,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
factors  as  here  proposed,  might  be  freed  from 
the  objections  now  made  against  it. 

Any  student  found  deficient^  according  to 
previously  prepared  standards,  in  three  out  of 
four  or  four  out  of  five  factors  adopted  could 
be  denied  admission  on  the  ground  that  the 
probabilities  against  success  in  college  amount 
to  practical  certainty.  The  factors  to  be  used, 
the  standards  to  be  set>  the  relative  weight 
given  to  the  factors  used,  and  the  percentage 
of  students  to  be  eliminated  must  be  deter- 
mined by  experimental  application  of  these 
criteria  and  standards  to  several  classes  in 
one  or  more  universities.  The  object  would 
be  to  find  methods  by  which  a  number  of  stu- 
dents who  are  certain  to  fail  could  be  d»iied 
admission  without  at  the  same  time  excluding 
any,  or  any  considerable  number,  who  would 
succeed.  In  any  university,  if  one  half  or 
even  one  fourth  of  those  who  fail  could  be 
distinguished  with  only  negligible  error  at 
entrance,  we  should  truly  do  a  very  great 
kindness  to  those  students  in  savinfir  them 
from  the  disappointment,  disgrace  and  use- 
less expense  of  failing  in  college;  bring  about 
at  the  same  time  a  great  saving  of  public 
funds,  and  above  all  vastly  improve  the  op- 
portunities and  the  achievements  of  those  who 
make  successful  students. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  at  this  time  is  to 
call  attention  to  a  factor  in  preparation  for 
college  which  has  been  heretofore  neglected 
and  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  determining 
by  investigation  and  discussion  the  factors 
which  will  give  a  reliable  measure  of  fitness 
for  college  work  without  recourse  to  exami- 
nations of  the  traditional  type. 

J.  B.  Johnston 

Univkbsitt  of  Minnxsota 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN 
TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP^ 

That  any  man  potentially  can  be  or  do 
anything'  and  that  the  way  to  learn  to  be 
or  do  it  is  a  practical  apprenticeship  was 
a  traditional  Anglo-American  idea.  We 
were  wont  to  think  little  of  theoretical 
training  for  practical  activities.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  lawyer  came  to  the  bar  by 
way  of  a  lawyer's  office;  the  medical  stu- 
dent read  in  a  physician's  office;  the 
teacher  simply  went  out  and  taught;  the 
would-Jbe  engineer  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  engineers;  the  future  editor  began 
to  learn  his  calling  as  a  reporter;  the 
future  business  man  began  as  an  office  boy 
and  the  future  manufacturer  as  a  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  in  the  mill. 
Then,  certainly,  men  would  have  said  that 
the  best  training  for  citizenship  was  ex- 
perience of  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
and  that  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
elections  were  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
To-day  we  have  come  to  think  otherwise. 
The  majority  of  the  legal  professiou  come 
from  law  schools  of  some  sort  or  other; 
all  physicians  must  have  been  trained  in  a 
standard  medical  school;  druggists  come 
from  schools  of  pharmacy;  teachers  must 
have  attended  normal  schools  or  teachers' 
colleges;  engineers  graduate  from  schools 
of  engineering,  and  the  success  of  schools 
of  journalism  and  schools  of  business  ad- 
ministration in  attracting  large  numbers 
of  students  indicates  that  a  wide  extension 

1  An  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
inauguration  of  Marion  Le  Boy  Burton  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Michigan,  October  14, 
1920. 


of  academic  vocational  instruction  is  be- 
fore u&  In  lai^ge  part  this  change  in  our 
ideas  of  professional  training  has  been 
called  for  by  the  conditions  of  twentieth 
century  life  and  is  eminently  desirable. 
But  there  are  elements  in  our  life  that 
make  for  exaggeration  of  its  applications. 
When  any  new  interest  becomes  im- 
portant in  politics,  the  feeling  arises  at 
once  that  it  must  have  a  representative  in 
the  cabinet,  the  outward  sign  that  it  has 
achieved  a  place  in  the  political  sun. 
When  anything  which  is  conceivably 
teachable  becomes  important  in  the  eyes 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  community 
for  the  time  being,  a  place  must  be  found 
for  it  in  the  academic  curriculum;  the 
course,  or  better  still  the  chair,  testifies 
to  authoritative  recognition  of  its  impor- 
tance. In  part  this  faith  in  courses  and 
curricula  grows  out  of  the  desire  of  the 
individual  citizen  to  see  the  work  of  his 
hands  in  public  institutions,  which  is  a 
byproduct  of  democracy.  If  he  or  his  for- 
bears come  of  some  stock  which  poured  im- 
migrants into  America  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  chair  of  his 
ancestral  tongue  in  the  state  university  at 
the  instance  of  a  society  of  which  he  was 
a  promoter  is  a  tangible  evidence  of  the 
citizen's  public  spirit  and  political  power. 
In  such  cases  the  relation  of  the  chair  to 
the  general  work  of  education  or  to  gen- 
eral culture  is  quite  immaterial,  and  if 
Greek  or  Sanskrit  have  to  walk  the  plank, 
there  are  no  organizations  of  citizens 
whose  pride  will  be  in  any  wise  affected. 
In  part,  again,  this  faith  is  a  phase  of  the 
Anglo-American   belief   in   machinery  of 
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which  Matthew  Araold  had  so  much  to 
tell  us.  The  mere  mechanism  of  courses 
and  lectures  is  relied  on  as  confidently  as 
is  the  mechanism  of  laws  and  constitutions 
and  political  institutions.  In  part,  also, 
this  faith  in  courses  and  curricula  goes 
with  that  mode  of  thinking  about  teaching 
against  which  Socrates  protested.  It  looks 
upon  the  student  mind  as  an  empty  vessel 
requiring  to  be  filled  with  ready  made 
materials  from  without;  as  a  blank  sheet 
upon  which  the  teacher  is  to  write  some- 
thing fwholly  outside  of  the  student,  whose 
function  is  purely  receptive  or  passive. 
Such  belief  is  strong  in  the  business  man 
of  to^ay,  as  it  was  strong  in  the  everj- 
day  Athenian  citissen  of  Socrates'  time. 
And  as  men  of  business  are  the  dominant 
force  for  the  time  being  in  our  social  and 
national  Ufe,  we  look  to  them  for  our  ideas 
on  many  things  beside  business  on  the 
same  principle  of  homage  to  material 
power  or  success  on  which  tho  ancients 
defied  their  rulers.  Hence,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  we  of  the  universities  seem 
to  be  acquiescing  in  the  business  man's 
idea,  sound  enough,  if  you  grant  his 
premises,  that  whatever  appears  to  'be 
needed  in  society  for  the  time  being  must 
be  taught,  and,  if  taught,  should  of  course 
be  taught  on  the  business  principle  of 
securing  the  best  external  matter  to  fiU 
the  cranial  void  or  the  best  writing  upon 
the  mental  blank  sheet  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Naturally  also  the  business  man  wants  a 
guarantee  of  the  quality.  The  external 
matter  must  be  inspected,  must  come  from 
a  good  known  commercial  source,  and  the 
pedagogue  who  inserts  it  must  have  the 
proper  Ph.D.  label  or  its  equivalent  from 
a  respectable  purveyor  of  educational 
materials. 

If  because  the  activities  of  qualified 
Americans  of  all  sorts  have  created  a 
consciousness  of  kind  in  some  Anglo-Amer- 


icans, who  hope  to  see  our   eduoatioiial 
system  turn   our   whole   population   into 
pinchbeck    Englishmen,    or    because    the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  have 
been  much  in  our  eyes  of  late,  or  because 
the  business  men  of  the  country  feel  that 
the  stability  of  our  economic  institutions 
demands  that  a  new  and  improved  and 
better    guaranteed    external    educational 
material  be  inserted  in  the  cranial  vacant 
spaces   of  the   rising   generation — ^if    for 
such  reasons  or  any  of  them  it  is  thought 
that  we  must  have  schools  of  citizenship 
or  courses  in  citizenship  or  formal  educa- 
tion in  citizenship,  and  the  question,   ia^ 
where  is  the  university  to  stand  in   the 
formal  hierarchy  of  courses  in  the  subject, 
then,  I  say,  the  university  \&  best  advised 
to  let  the  thing)  alone.    It  has  been  pushed 
into  doing  too  much  of  this  sort  already. 
Indeed  those  who  picture  training  for  citi- 
zenship of  this  sort,  if  they  succeed  in 
realizing  their  picture,  have  a  painful  d^ 
illusionment  in  prospect.    For  the  popu- 
lar belief  in  the  efficacy  of  courses  and  of 
formal  instruction  has  brought  about  an 
unhappy  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  ato- 
dent.    He  is  examined  in  the  course  by 
the  instructor  who  gave  it,  and  hence  is 
examined   in  the  content  of  the  course. 
Accordingly  he  reasons  thus:  I  am  not 
bound  to  know  anything  of  the  subjeet  of 
the  course  that  was  not  in  its  content  as 
given;  I  am  not  bound  to  know  anything 
about  anything  unless  I  have  had  a  coarse 
in  it  to  fill  my  cranial  void  with  the  mate- 
rial upon  that  subject,  nor  may  I  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do  anything  unless  I 
have  been  taught  to  do  it  in  a  formal 
course.    On  the  other  hand,  the   publie 
reasons  thus:  He  has  had  a  course  in  this 
or  that,  therefore  he  knows  it;  he  may  be 
relied  upon  as  fully  competent  in  this  cff 
that  field  because  he  has  had  formal  tram- 
ing  therein  and  his  mental  blank  sheet  has 
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been  competently  filled  out  with  the  req- 
uisite facts  and  figures.  A  generation  of 
students  formally  educated  in  citizenship 
and  turned  out  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  bound  to  know  or  to  think  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  duties  of  a  civilized 
man  in  a  civilized  society  beyond'  the  con* 
tent  of  the  formal  course  in  which  they 
were  examined — a  generation  turned  out 
•thus  to  live  with  a  public  relying  upon 
them  as  fully  competent  to  the  obligations 
of  citizenship  because  they  held  diplomas 
as  bachelors  of  political  science  in  citizen- 
ship, would  achieve  more  for  the  undoing 
of  academic  education  than  a  host  of  bar- 
barian invaders. 

On  the  other  hand  if  when  we  speak  of 
training  for  citizenship  we  mean  that 
every  man  finds  himself  living  with  his 
fellowmen  in  a  condition  of  social  inter- 
dependence in  civilized  and  politically 
organized  society,  and  that  the  bringing 
up  of  men  to  live  in  that  condition  so  as 
to  make  the  most  of  its  possibilities  both 
for  him  and  for  them  is  a  social  service 
of  the  first  order  in  which  a  university  as 
an  important  social  institution  may  take 
an  important  part — ^if  this  is  meant,  then 
there  is  anotlier  story.  For  nothing  is  less 
adapted  to  such  training  than  to  raise  up 
the  youth  to  rely  wholly  upon  formal 
courses;  to  create  in  them  the  belief,  con- 
scious or  subconscious,  tiiat  pursuit  of 
such  a  course  of  itself  may  give  mastery 
of  any  subject  or  a  belief  that  no  one  is 
to  be  held  or  may  be  assumed  to  know  a 
subject  or  about  a  subject  unless  he  has 
pursued  such  a  course,  and  that  when  he 
has  pursued  one,  he  may  keep  within  the 
limits  thereof  with  a  consciousness  that  his 
head  has  been  properly  filled  with  the  all- 
sufficing  materials. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  way,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  at  the  outset  what  we 
mean  by  citizenship  in  the  present  con- 


nection. In  a  university  we  are  thinking 
of  more  than  the  moment;  we  are  dealing 
with  universals  and  are  endeavoring  to 
look  at  thiiigs  sub  specie  cBiemitatis.  Yet 
it  is  often  helpful  to  put  our  thoughts  in 
terms  of  the  moment,  and  as  a  helpful  sug- 
gestion, not  as  a  dogmatic  statement  or  as 
the  one  true  conception,  I  ask  you  for  a 
moment  to  interpret  our  question  in  terms 
of  engineering.  Let  us  for  the  moment 
think  of  the  state,  not  legally  as  a  relation 
created  by  a  social  compact,  nor  meta- 
physically as  the  personified  general  will, 
nor  biologically  as  a  huge  super-organism, 
but  functionally  as  the  chiefedt  of  human 
agencies  by  which  human  society  achieves 
its  tasks  of  social  engineering — ^its  tasks  of 
conserving  the  goods  of  existence  and  the 
values  of  civilization,  of  eliminating  waste 
and  friction  in  human  enjoyment  of  them, 
and  in  adjusting  confiicting  human  claims 
so  as  to  bring  aibout  the  widest  possible 
satisfaction  with  the  least  friction  and  the 
least  waste.  The  state  is  by  no  means 
the  sole  of  these  agendes.  Religious  or- 
ganizations, fraternal  organizations,  pro- 
fessional and  vocational  oi^ganizations,  so- 
cial and  benevolent  organizations  and  even 
business  organizations  do  a  large  part. 
The  state  is  only  the  chiefest  and  most 
enduring  and  most  efficacious  of  these 
agencies  of  social  engineering.  In  that 
sense  we  might  think  of  it,  not  as  a  rela- 
tion created  by  contract,  but  as  a  great 
public  service  company,  in  which  we  are 
all  stockholders  and  of  which  we  are  all 
patrons — a  public  service  company  bound 
from  the  nature  of  its  undertaking  to  fur- 
nish a  reasonable  service  to  all  alike  at 
reasonable  rates  and  without  discriminar 
tion  and  to  provide  reasonable  incidental 
services  and  facilities.  Such  a  picture  is 
useful  because  if  we  are  to  think  of  citizen- 
ship under  the  aspect  of  eternity,  we  may 
think  of  nothing  less  than  the  individual 
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with  reference  to  the  end  of  social  engi- 
neering as  distinct  from  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  the  means  of  such  engpi- 
neering  in  the  time  or  place.  '^More  than 
once  it  has  happened  that  some  agency 
of  social  engineering,  doing,  it  may  be,  ex- 
cellent work  within  its  sphere,  has  assumed 
to  identify  itself  with  the  end  and  to  think 
of  itself  as  involving  the  whole.  Organ- 
ized religion  long  made  this  claim.  Organ- 
ized political  society  has  made  it  more 
than  once.  Some  of  us  may  think  that 
some  private  associations  recently  showed 
signs  of  asserting  a  like  claim.  If  we  look 
to  the  end,  what  we  must  have  in  mind  is 
a  civilized  man  in  a  civilized  society, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining, 
developing  and  transmitting  civilization. 
To  a  great  extent,  no  doubt,  this  duty  will 
be  exercised  through  political  activity  in 
politically  organized  society.  But  organ- 
ized political  activity  is  but  a  means  and 
is  no  more  the  whole  of  civilization  than 
organized  religious  activity  or  organized 
business  activity  or  organized  labor. 

By  citizenship,  then,  we  must  mean 
something  wider  and  deeper  than  effective 
participation  in  political  activity  in  politic- 
ally organized  society.  Our  use  of  the 
term  dates  from  the  time  when  political 
oi^anization  had  waged  a  hard  contest 
with  religious  organization  for  the  hege^ 
mony  in  social  control  and  had  come  to  be 
thought  of  as  succeeding  to  the  paramount 
and  universal  claims  of  the  medieval 
church.  But  even  then  we  meant  more 
and  the  political  interpretation  implied  in 
our  common  speech  must  be  taken  as  an 
interpretation  of  society  and  of  civiliza- 
tion and  not  as  committing  us  to  an 
absolute  identification  of  these  with  the 
political  machinery  for  the  time  being. 
Hence  our  citizen  must  be  something 
more  than  a  docile,  orderly  person,  who 
scrupulously    keeps    the    laws,    does    not 


evade  jury  service,  studies  the  sample  bal- 
lots and  votes  intelligently  on  election  day, 
pays  his  taxes  and  reads  the  best  current 
expositions  of  public  affairs.  Such  per- 
sons are  valuable  memibers  of  a  political 
community,  but  our  Savior  made  some 
harsh  observations  as  to  their  ultimate 
usefulness,  if  they  but  pay  tithes  of  miBt, 
anise  and  cummin  and  neglect  the  weight- 
ier matters  of  a  law  that  does  not  come 
from  the  state.  In  a  stabilized  economic 
society  this  purely  political  conception  of 
the  citizen  is  likely  to  imply  the  ideal  of 
the  Greek  writers  upon  politics — a  state 
where  every  one  was  to  be  held  perman- 
ently and  quietly  in  the  groove  for  which 
he  was  best  fitted,  doing  there  the  work 
he  could  best  do,  the  best  that  he  could 
do  it —  or  else  a  political  pharisaism  that 
leads  equally  to  social  and  cultural  decay. 
If  we  are  to  think  of  citizenship  with 
reference  to  its  ends,  we  must  take  a  brief 
survey  of  social  ideals.  What,  then,  is  the 
end  of  the  social  engineering  of  which  the 
state  is  the  chief  est  agency!  One  eioS^ 
which  men  have  always  seen,  is  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order,  postulates  of  the 
most  elementary  econ(»ue  or  political 
or  cultural  advancement.  Primitive  man 
may  give  this  a  religious  turn.  He  may 
think  of  the  end  as  keying  the  com- 
munity in  the  good  graces  of  the  gods,  by 
casting  out  the  impious  who  offend  the 
gods,  to  the  end  that  society  be  not  shaken 
by  natural  disturbances,  the  result  of 
divine  wrath.  In  a  later  development  of 
thought,  men  have  conceived  of  the  end 
as  the  maintenance  of  an  ideal  form  of  the 
social  status  quo  whereby  men  might  make 
of  it  the  best  of  which  it  is  capable.  Such 
was  the  Gre^  conception.  Prom  the 
Reformation  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
men  came  more  and  more  to  hold  that  the 
end  was  to  bring  about  a  maximum  of 
individual  self  assertion.    To-day,  as  the 
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role  played  by  the  idea  of  abstract  liberty 
in  the  political  philosophy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  being  taken  by  the  idea 
of  civilizaticm  in  some  of  the  many  rising 
forms  of  social  philosophy,  it  is  coming 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  making  the  most  of 
human  nature  aad  of  external  nature  by 
our  joint  and  several  effort  in  order  that 
humanity  in  our  generation  may  achieve 
the  best  of  which  it  is  capable  and  trans- 
mit that  best  as  something  upon  which  the 
future  may  build  something  yet  better. 

There  is  truth  in  each  of  these  concep- 
tions. Ordered  effort  is  a  presupposition 
of  civilization.  To  eliminate  friction  and 
prevent  waste  in  human  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  goods  of  existence,  we  must 
first  of  all  uphold  the  general  security. 
This  is  a  chief  function  of  law,  and  law  is 
the  chief  reliance  of  the  state.  Again 
there  may  be  a  fatal  waste  of  social  re- 
sources if  the  energies  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind are  misdirected,  if  large  numbers 
of  men  are  out  of  the  place  for  whidi 
their  physique  or  character  or  aptitudes 
or  training  best  fit  them.  It  has  been  said 
that  "human  civilization  is  only  conceiv- 
able if  there  is  a  system  among  mankind 
that  assigns  each  man  his  post  and  sets  him 
his  task  and  takes  care  that  existing  values 
are  protected  and  the  creation  of  new  ones 
is  furthered."  Likewise  the  Scripture 
tells  U0:  ''And  thou  shalt  teach  them 
ordinances  and  laws  and  shalt  show  them 
the  way  in  which  they  must  walk  and  the 
work  that  they  must  do."  Such  a  system 
may  be  customary  or  forcible  or  religious 
or  political  or  economic  or  composite.  We 
must  concede  to  the  Qreek  thinkers  th^t 
there  is  always  some  such  system  which 
eventually  and  on  the  whole  puts  men  in 
the  place  where  there  will  be  the  least 
friction  and  the  least  waste.  I  need  not 
spend  words  in  arguing  for  the  truth  in 
the  third  conception.   We  were  all  trained 


to  believe  ia  it  and  even  those  who  have 
progressed  to  a  wider  view  must  concede 
that  individual  spontaneous  initiative  and 
free  self-assertion  is  the  great  agency  of 
economic  and  political  and  cultural  prog- 
ress. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  toward  an  eco- 
nomic version  of  the  fourth  conception,  a 
tendency  to  interpret  it  strictly  in  terms  of 
a  maximum  satisfaction  of  human  wants. 
But  much  diepends  upon  emphasis  in  such 
an  interpretation;  upon  whether  and  how 
far  we  think  of  actual  wants  or  potential 
wants,  of  inmiediate  wants  or  ultimate 
wants,  of  what  men  do  consciously  want 
or  of  what  they  ought  to  want.  In  a  uni- 
versity I  need  not  ar^e  for  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  matter;  I  need  not  argue 
that  our  thinking  must  involve  selection 
from  among  these  wants,  valuing  of  wants, 
and  choice  of  the  best,  of  the  highest — of 
those  which  we  find  tend  to  carry  forward 
human  powers  and  human  control  of  na- 
ture to  the  most  and  best  of  which  they 
are  cax)able. 

Such  being  our  view  of  the  nature  and 
ends  of  citizenship,  what  may  the  univer- 
sity do  towards  realizing  the  ideal  of  citi- 
zenship audi  furthering  its  endsT  If  we 
think  of  society  in  terms  of  the  first  con- 
ception only,  as  identified  with  the  legal 
order,  undoubtedly  the  university  may 
train  the  youth  in  critical,  G^tematic 
thinking  so  that  he  will  see  for  himself 
the  fundamental  role  of  order.  Through 
study  of  history,  of  economics  and  of 
politics  it  may  convince  him  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  general  security 
in  civilized  society.  If  we  think  of  sociely 
in  terms  of  the  second  conception,  a  uni- 
versity may  ascertain  and  develop  the 
aptitudies  of  those  who  are  fitted  for  the 
higher  intellectual  work  of  society,  may 
enable  them,  through  study  of  recorded 
human  experience,  to  convince  themselves 
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of  the  necessity  of  systematic  and  intelli- 
gent ordering  of  human  activities  if  there 
is  to  be  human  civilization,  and  to  con- 
vince themselves  of  the  relation  of  civiliza- 
tion so  ordered  to  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  may  lead  them  to  seek  an 
ideal  of  the  social  order  and  to  seek  in- 
telligently how  to  direct  the  existing  order 
toward  that  ideal  with  the  least  friction 
and  the  least  waste.  If  we  think  of  so- 
ciety in  terms  of  the  third  conception,  the 
university  may  train  the  individuals  who 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  its  oppor- 
tunities so  that  they  may  realize  the  whole 
of  the  powers  which  nature  has  given 
them  and  utilize  them  to  the  utmost. 
Such  was  the  American  academic  ideal  of 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Its  watchword  was  opportunity.  It  ex- 
pected the  student  to  begin  the  struggle 
for  existence  through  competitive  self- 
assertion  already  in  the  university.  It 
offered  him  the  widest  possible  program  of 
electives.  It  said  to  him,  if  it  pleases  you 
to  do  so,  come  and  select  from  these  mani- 
fold opportunities  in  your  own  way  and  at 
your  own  risk,  make  the  most  or  the  least 
of  them  as  you  choose  (provided  your  least 
is  not  subversive  of  academic  discipline  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  like  opportunities 
of  others)  and  thus  prepare  yourself  to  do 
your  part  in  the  struggle  of  conflicting 
wills  in  a  world  where  the  end  of  society 
is  the  utmost  possible  self-assertion  by 
each  consistently  with  self-assertion  by  all. 
We  must  not  forget  that  in  the  rela- 
tively homogeneous  community  of  the 
time,  still  actually  or  in  immediate  remi- 
niscence predominently  agricultural  and 
pioneer,  such  a  system  involved  a  real 
training  for  citizenship.  In  spite  of  its 
obvious  unsocial  features,  as  things  were 
then  it  made  most  of  those  who  really  felt 
its  influence  socially  useful,  since  the  rest- 
less activity  of  the  individual  is  a  prime 


agency  of  progress  and  at  that  time  the 
manifold  outlets  for  such  activity  mini- 
mized friction  and  waste.  Such  a  time 
could  well  be  a  golden  age  of  com^pIacent 
liberalism.  Not  unnaturally  we  are  less 
satisfied  with  that  ideal  and  the  i^ystem 
that  sought  to  realize  it,  when  applied  to 
the  crowded  urban,  industrial,  heterogene- 
ous America  of  to-day,  than  when  applied 
in  the  America  of  vast  unoccupied  public 
domain,  unexploited  natural  resources^ 
agricultural  interests  and  pioneer  ideas, 
which  obtained  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties  of  the  last  century. 

If  we  think  of  society  in  terms  of  the 
fourth  conception,  that  conception  includes 
much  of  each  of  the  others  and  the  social 
possibilities  of  the  university  are  still  in 
great  part  the  same.  All  that  has  just 
been  suggested  may  be  done  and  much  be- 
side. The  university  may  still  lead  the 
student  to  convince  himself  of  the  funda- 
mental imi)ortance'  of  social  order.  It  may 
still  help  him  to  find  his  aptitudes,  belp 
him  find  how  to  use  them,  and  convince 
him  of  the  waste  involved  in  futile  at- 
tempts to  be  useful  in  the  wrong  walk  of 
life  and  the  social  injury  which  such  waste 
involves.  It  may  still  develop  his  self- 
reliance  and  give  him  opportunities  to 
make  the  most  of  his  natural  powers  of 
self-assertion  that  he  may,  while  convinc- 
ing him  of  the  social  and  individiual  inter- 
est in  his  doing  so  intelligently  and  dis- 
couraging vain  and  misdirected  kicking 
against  the  pricks.  But  to-day  all  this, 
much  as  it  is,  must  leave  us  unsatisfied. 
Do  we  need  the  vast  endowments,  the 
great  material  equipment,  the  swarming 
personnel  of  the  modem  American  uni- 
versity simply  to  do  these  things  for  or- 
ganized society?  As  the  culmination  of 
the  educational  system,  the  university  is 
for  the  highest  things.  And  thinking 
simply  from  the  standpoint  of  training  for 
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citizenship,  are  the  highest  possibilities  of 
men  in  society  to  be  brought  out  by  these 
things  alone? 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  relate  our 
question  to  the  general  functions  of  the 
university.  The  sophists,  who  are  the 
ultimate  ancestors  of  university  teaching, 
aimed  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  pro- 
fessions and  pursuits  of  active  life,  to  pre- 
pare them  to  be  orators  or  politicians  or 
advocates  or  teachera  In  like  manner  the 
medieval  university  had  *an  immediately 
practical  aim.  Men  went  there  to  study 
law  or  theology  or  philosophy  or  medicine 
as  to  purely  professional  schools.  So  the 
first  in  time  of  American  universities  was 
founded  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  train- 
ing an  educated  ministry  for  the  churches. 
With  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  rise 
of  the  humanists,  a  new  idea  came  in. 
For  a  season  men  were  busied  in  recover- 
ing the  materials  of  ancient  civilization 
and  building  them  into  civilization  of  to- 
day. As  these  wonderful  products  of 
Greek  genius  and  Roman  political  and 
legal  experience  burst  upon  men's  con- 
sciousness and  shook  the  bonds  of  author- 
ity, for  a  time  there  was  the  highest  faith 
in  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  humanities  and 
the  supposedly  boundless  possibilities  of 
reason.  Study  of  the  humanities  and 
formal  training  of  the  reasoning  powers 
seemed  to  promise  everything  for  man- 
kind; Thus  the  purely  cultural  side  of 
university  education  became  established, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  this  type  of  edu- 
cation did  the  whole  part  of  the  univei^ 
sity  in  training  for  citizenship  both  wisely 
and  well  in  its  generation.  In  time,  how.- 
ever,  with  changes  in  society  there  began 
a  steady  revival  of  the  vocational  idea. 
More  and  more  it  has  been  pressing  the  bu- 
xnanities  to  the  side  or  treating  them  as 
prevocational  only.  And  yet  nothing  less 
than  life  itself  in  a  civilized  community  of 


civilized  men  is  the  real  vocation  for  which 
the  university  must  train.  Oetting  a  living 
is  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  living 
after  one  has  gotten  it.  Hence  if  the  uni- 
versities have  swung  back  for  a  time  to 
the  vocational  idea,  their  function  is  still 
what  it  was  in  prior  periods  of  the  voca- 
tional conception — to  train  socially  useful 
members  of  society,  useful  generally  as 
men  and  specifically  as  professional  men 
through  their  practise  of  their^  profession 
or  calling.  No  doubt  you  will  say  the 
university  has  more  to  do  than  this,  and 
I  will  grant  it.  But  the  further  aspects 
of  the  university  are  not  relevant  to  the 
present  discussion.  My  proposition  is  that 
even  in  the  avowedly  vocational,  which 
has  come  to  be  so  large  a  part  of  univer- 
sity work,  the  aim  of  the  university  is  ulti- 
mately what  it  was  under  the  exclusive 
reign  of  the  huntanities,  what  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning  of  universities — **by 
its  insistence  on  the  development  of  the 
legitimate  faculties  of  man,  a  development 
secured  by  concentration  on  things  that 
are  in  themselves  pure  and  true,  it  draws 
men  to  the  boundaries  of  human  power." 
If  this  view  is  sound,  the  university  has 
always  had  a  chief  place  in  the  highest 
and  best  training  for  citizenship.  The 
perennial  debates  as  to  its  function  have 
in  reality  been  debates  over  method,  as 
best  serving  the  needs  of  this  or  that  time 
and  place.  And  it  is  significant  that  it 
has  never  been  found  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient to  make  teaching  of  citizenship  as 
such  directly  a  formal  end.  Nowhere  is  it 
more  true  than  in  teaching  that  the  letter 
killeth  and  the  spirit  giveth  life.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  formal  dogmatic 
teaching  of  citizenship  is  likely  to  be. 
''One  of  the  strongest  factors  of  social 
stability,"  says  Karl  Pearson,  ''is  the  in- 
ertness, nay  rather  the  active  hostility 
with  which  human  societies  receive  all  new 
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ideas."  We  need  only  recall  how  the 
chosen  people  persecuted  the  prophets, 
how  the  Athenian  demos  banished  or  ex- 
ecuted philosophers,  how  the  church  ex- 
communicated scientists  or  forced  them  to 
recant  epoch-making  discoveries,  how  in 
the  memory  of  many  here  present  Amer- 
ican colleges  dTove  believers  in  the  evolu- 
tionary theory  of  Darwin  from  their 
chairs.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the 
social  interest  in  the  general  security  and 
in  the  security  of  social  institutions  with 
the  social  interest  in  general  progress; 
and  all  official  dogmatic  purveying  of 
orthodoxy  is  sure  to  develop  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  To  the  class  possess- 
ing wealth  and  power,  order  is  the  sum  of 
social  interest.  A  dogmatic  instruction  in 
citizenship  conceived  in  that  spirit  is  cer- 
tain to  do  injury  to  social  order  by  the 
reaction  it  will  produce;  a  dogmatic  in- 
struction in  citizenship  that  shall  impart 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  expedient  com^ 
promise,  the  just  balance,  between  the  gen- 
eral security  and  general  progress  seems 
to  me  an  impossibility. 

This  is  not  the  first  era  of  rudely  shaken 
stability  wherein  men  have  sought  to  hold 
fast  the  status  quo  by  legislation  and 
official  instruction.  Under  the  eastern 
Roman  empire  the  lawmakers  believed 
that  the  Roman  power  could  not  decline 
if  each  order  and  profession  of  its  citizens 
was  fixed  irrevocably  in  the  sphere  of  its 
particular  duties.  The  wisest  men  of  the 
time  considered  freedom  of  opinion  "a 
species  of  anarchy  incompatible  with  reli- 
gious feeling,  moral  duty  and  good  govern- 
ment." Speculation  as  to  political  rights 
was  held  incompatible  with  the  social 
order.  But  the  measures  taken  to  main- 
tain mankind  ''in  a  state  of  stationary 
prosperity"  depopulated  and  impoverished 
the  empire  and  withered  the  energies  of 
wciety,  while  the  relatively  free  philoso- 


phical speculation  of  western  Bur<^>e, 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  modem 
science,  went  along  with  a  continually 
increasing  material  development.  Again 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  destruc- 
tion of  wealth,  social  disoider  and  political 
unrest  so  impressed  Greek  philosophers 
that  Plato  put  as  an  ideal  state  one  in  which 
the  lawgiver  was  to  be  the  judge  of  truth 
for  all  the  citizens,  in  which  they  were  to 
hear  nothing  of  which  his  censors  did  not 
approve,  and  if,  nevertheless,  dissenters 
did  arise,  they  were  to  be  visited  with 
stringent  penalties.  Such  thinking  be- 
longs to  the  decadence  of  Athens.  The 
attempts  to  fix  an  orthodox  type  of  citizen 
by  unchangeable  authority  proved  only 
that  closed  minds  are  the  most  credulous 
and  80  far  from  making  for  stability  will 
go  further  on  impulse  and  be  swayed  more 
easily  by  plausible  impracticality  than  the 
open  mind  left  free  to  prove  all  things  and 
hold  fast  to  that  which  is  right.  Indeed 
recent  events  in  Russia  testify  to  the  same 
effect  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  than 
that  those  who  for  the  time  being  control 
the  political  or  the  economic  organizati(m 
of  society  should  be  able  to  use  the  uni- 
versities in  an  attempt  to  manufacture  the 
sort  of  citizens  which  it  suits  their  interest, 
real  or  supposed,  to  promote.  The  way 
for  the  university  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  qualified  Americanism  is  not  by  strictly 
supervised  injection  of  a  carefully  pre- 
pared serum  into  the  stud<ent  brain,  but 
by  so  guiding  the  mental  and  moral  self- 
develc^ment  of  the  rising  generation  as  to 
lead  them  to  higher  ideals  of  individual 
self-assertion,  to  better  and  broader  views 
of  the  ends  of  political  activity  and  to  J 
wider  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  Ife 
in  American  society.  It  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  education  to  make  us  all  of  (ooe 
mold'  that  we  may  be  citizens  in  the  B^wsan- 
tine  sense.    Variety  is  a  wholesomef  fea- 
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ture  of  social  life,  as,  indeed,  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  all  life.  Unity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ends  of  social  life,  not  in  the  life 
iteelf. 

Prom  the  men's  house  of  the  primitive 
tribe,  the  task  of  teaching  has  been  to  con- 
serve, to  further,  to  transmit  civilization. 
In  the  complex  social  organization  of  the 
modem  world  this  task  has  many  sides 
and  is  carried  on  by  many  agencies.  To 
the  university  is  committed  to  conserve,  to 
further,  and  to  transmit  the  highest 
things.  And  so  the  function  of  the  uni- 
versity on  the  side  of  training  for  citizen- 
ship is  one  of  bringing  out  of  men  all 
that  makes  for  the  highest  civilization  and 
leading  them  to  conscious  and  continued 
exertion  that  humanity  in  their  time  may 
achieve  the  best  of  which  it  is  then  capable. 
From  its  walls  should  go  forth  prophets 
and  statesmen,  poets  and  engineers,  men 
of  broad  refined  culture  and  men  of  strict 
devotion  to  a  narrow  specialty,  dreamers 
and  workers,  thinkers  and  men  of  achieve- 
ment. All  are  needed  to  make  up  a  liv- 
ing growing  civilized  society  in  the  world 
of  to-day.  All  may  be  good  citizens  and 
the  aggregate  may  be  the  highest  type  of 
citizenship  if  in  the  university  they  were 
led  to  see  clearly,  to  think  critically,  to 
hold  their  minds  open  and  foroi  tolerant 
judgments  of  their  fellows,  to  resist  un- 
reason and  abhor  wilfulness,  to  look  with 
discrimination  upon  the  fashionable  pro- 
ject of  the  moment,  to  remain  unmoved  by 
crazes  and  panics  and  hysterias,  judging 
them  by  a  matured  sense  of  values  and 
appraising  their  phenomena  at  their  per- 
manent worth.  BoscoB  Pound 

HaSVAED  TlNIVXBSm' 


HAVE  YOU  A  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICITY 
IN  YOUR  SCHOOL? 

The  necessity  for  the  expansion  of  our 
educational  program  is  as  vital  as  any  con- 


fronting American  progress  to-day.  An 
increased  demand  for  well  trained  men  and 
women  created  by  the  war  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  other  post-war  needs  can  not  be 
considered  in  any  but  an  ultra-ficrious 
manner  without  the  gravest  consequences, 
not  only  to  the  commercial  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  civilization,  the  establishment  of 
Americanism,  and  proof  that  a  democracy 
can  maintain  itself. 

-^  Publicity  is  the  link  between  the  cause 
and  the  result.  It  is  the  stepping  stone  to 
progress.  It  might  be  termed  the  founda- 
tion to  civilization,  and  rightly  so  too,  for 
without  a  general  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion, America's  progress  would  be  wholly 
dismantled,  and  her  existence  as  a  world 
influence  would  be  undone.  Stop  publicity 
and  civilization  will  begin  to  retract  like 
the  proverbial  snake  which,  when  con- 
fronted by  an  unknown  obstacle,  takes  its 
tail  into  its  mouth  and  begins  to  swallow 
itself  with  a  seeming  relish. 

A  whole  library  could  be  written  on  the 
economic  aspects  of  publicity  alone.  Still 
other  complete  libraries  could  be  compiled 
on  the  conmiercial  and  civilizing  influences 
of  publicity.  It  could  be  told  in  detail  how 
and  why  the  dominating  influence  of  all 
progress  has  been  publicity,  how  and  why 
it  has  made  of  the  United  States  a  nation 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  world  affairs.  How 
it  has  made  American  education  and  edu-* 
cational  method  the  envy  of  all  the  Old 
World  nations. 

Nor  is  the  history  of  publicity  which  has 
made  present  day  achievements  in  civiliza- 
tion possible,  less  impressive  when  viewed 
from  its  beginning.  When  the  unknown 
Egyptian  some  3,000  years  ago  advertised 
for  the  return  of  one  of  his  runaway  slaves 
on  a  bit  of  papyrus  he  little  knew  that  he 
had  set  an  example  that  would  be  used 
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Bome  thirty  centuries  later  by  the  modern- 
day  correspondence  school  in  its  effort  to 
find  those  who  are  '' slipping  from  success" 
through  a  neglect  of  their  educational  ad- 
vantages. Quite  different  is  the  profusely 
illustrated  catalogue  of  75  or  100  pages  to- 
day which  offers  a  reward  of  an  increase  in 
salary  from  the  bit  of  papyrus  offering  a 
reward  for  a  runaway  slave,  but  the  same 
principle  created  both.  The  Egyptian  knew 
nothing  of  typography,  of  color  appeal,  of 
heads,  of  style,  of  general  makeup.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  one  thousand  or  more 
rules  that  a  modem-day  student  must  know 
before  he  can  invent  a  good  advertisement. 
Yet  he  should  get  as  much  credit  as  the 
man  who  creates  a  75-page  treatise  on 
**how  to  acquire  a  memory  in  an  evening." 
His  was  the  first  attempt  at  written  public- 
ity. The  publicity  man  of  to-day  has  3,000 
years  of  experience  to  work  upon. 

Then  the  Greeks,  who  manifested  such  a 
fine  regard  for  art,  used  music  as  a  part  of 
their  advertising  schemes.  From  them  we 
have  derived  one  of  our  most  successful 
methods  of  attracting  attention,  the  use  of 
a  band  to  draw  a  crowd.  And  who  can 
deny  the  pulling  power  of  the  slide  trom- 
bone, wielded  dexterously  by  some  tall, 
skinny,  willowy  individual  as  a  member  of 
an  advertising  band  t  Think  I  What  is  the 
chief  recruiting  media  of  our  own  Navy  t 

The  Romans  are  credited  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  sign  board,  at  once  the  most 
common  and  the  most  prolific  of  our  mod- 
ern-day media.  First  they  wrote  notices 
on  the  terra  cotta  walls  of  baths  and  other 
public  places,  then  they  used  the  **tabelle" 
or  tabula,  a  smooth  fiat  surface,  a  board  or 
tablet  upon  which  they  inscribed  their 
messages.  Some  tabulse  have  been  found  in 
Boman  ruins  which  correspond  in  a  very 
favorable  way  to  our  bulletin  and  sign 
boards. 


Little  seems  to  be  recorded  of  advertis- 
ing from  the  use  of  the  tabula  until  the  in- 
stitution of  the  town  crier  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  This  institution  might  be  termed 
the  real  beginning  of  modem-day  public- 
ity, for  here  we  find  the  conduct  of  general 
business  and  public  affairs  being  influenced 
by  the  crier.  His  became  an  important 
post  not  only  in  business  but  in  literature, 
art  and  politics. 

Gradually  signs  began  to  appear  distin- 
guishing inns  and  public  houses.  With  the 
invention  of  the  printing  press  came  pos- 
ters, pamphlets  and  booklets  of  advertising 
nature.  Nathaniel  Butler,  in  1620,  pub- 
lished what  was  perhaps  the  first  news 
sheet.  He  called  his  paper  the  Weekly 
News.  There  were  however  an  official  ga- 
zette called  Acta  Diuma,  issued  by  the  Ro- 
man government  as  well  as  the  Oazeiia,  a 
paper  of  public  intelligence  published  in 
Vienna  from  which  Butler  doubtless  de- 
rived his  idea.  From  the  first  issue  of  the 
Weekly  News  publicity  has  expanded  until 
we  find  it  to-day  a  vital  infiuence  in  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  millions  of  people,  an 
infiuence  so  powerful  that  it  is  now  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  chiefest  sciences  of 
progress. 

Publicity  played  a  marvelously  impor- 
tant part  in  winning  the  late  world  war. 
It  procured  funds  for  the  numerous  benefit 
organizations.  It  secured  moneys  for  the 
government  to  fimance  the  greatest  task  in 
its  history.  It  secured  and  is  securing 
funds  and  support  to  reestablish  our  na- 
tion on  a  peace  footing.  An  interesting 
example  of  the  power  of  publicity  is  cited 
in  its  use  on  the  battle  front.  Menus  of 
prison  camp  rations  were  printed  and  shot 
across  the  German  lines,  with  a  display 
statement  ''These  rations  are  given  to  pris- 
oners.*' Following  shortly  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  literature,  German  deserters 
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would  begin  to  trickle  into  the  American 
trenches.  Their  first  inquiry  would  be 
about  the  food  advertised.  After  a  decent 
ration,  with  an  assurance  of  safe  intern- 
ment and  more  food,  it  was  a  compara- 
tively easy  task  to  get  valuable  informa- 
tion from  them ;  location  of  certain  troops, 
numbers,  equipment,  etc. 

If  publicity  can,  and  it  has,  accomplished 
much  in  the  past  3,000  years,  can  it  be  de- 
pended upon  to  bring  a  world  back  to  nor- 
mal from  a  war  and  a  post-war  crisis  f  If 
we  can  rely  upon  3,000  years  of  experience 
we  can  not  help  but  feel  that  a  systematic 
campaign  of  publicity  must  result  in  the 
resumption  of  team  work  in  our  country. 
Large  business  now  uses  publicity  to  main- 
tain industrial  harmony  in  its  establish- 
ments; to  get  increased  production;  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  All  busi- 
ness makes  use  of  publicity  method  not 
only  to  progress  but  to  exist.  In  the  face 
of  present-day  competition  the  unknown 
(unadvertised)  firm  is  impoverished.  The 
church  has  demonstrated  its  belief  in 
printer's  ink  and  the  pulling  power  of  the 
press.  The  church  that  advertises  thereby 
places  its  name  behind  the  service  it  has  to 
give.  So,  in  politics,  in  industry,  in  reli- 
gion, yes  in  progress  itself,  publicity  has 
become  the  efficient  agency  of  communica- 
tion. In  all  progress  publicity  is  the  symbol 
of  opportunity  that  leads  the  way  onward 
and  upward.  As  publicity  is  such  a  pro- 
gressive infiuence  it  can  surely  be  made  an 
asset  to  education.  There  must  be  a  place 
for  the  science  of  publicity  in  the  educa- 
tional program  of  our  nation. 

The  United  States  is  trying  to  American- 
ize herself.  To  accomplish  this  end  her 
illiterates  must  be  educated.  To  achieve 
true  Americanism  our  present  andi  future 
generations  must  be  educated  to  the  prob- 
lems that  will  confront  them  when  they  at- 


tain their  heritage.  Business  asks  for  well 
educated  men  and  women,  those  who  have  a 
thorough  basic  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  pertinent  to  business  method.  In- 
dustry complains  that  she  can  not  get 
enough  trained  men  and  women  to  fill  her 
ranks,  to  satisfy  her  needs.  Educational 
institutions  themselves  are  experiencing  a 
woeful  dearth  of  personnel  qualified  as 
teachers.  The  only  solution  to  the  whole 
problem  of  business,  industry  and  educar 
tion  is  to  acquaint  the  general  public  with 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  Inform  them 
of  the  needs  and  show  them  how  to  meet 
them.  No  better  means,  no  more  opportune 
advantage  is  apparent  than  that  of  insti- 
tuting in  our  colleges  and  universities  de- 
partments of  publicity,  departments  that 
are  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  day.  De- 
partments that  can  by  general  publicity 
solve  the  problems  arising  from  these 
needs.-  Every  school  of  higher  learning 
should  employ  a  person  acquainted  with 
educational  method,  with  publicity  theory 
and  familiar  with  business,  industrial  and 
educational  needs.  A  word  of  warning. 
Not  every  publicity  or  advertising  man  can 
be  an  educational  publicity  man.  Put  the 
right  man  in  charge  and  see  how  quickly 
our  nation  can  be  educated  to  our  post-war 
needs. 

I  have  just  said  that  very  few  men  are 
qualified  to  act  as  publicity  representatives 
for  educational  institutions,  and  mighty 
few  agencies  can  present  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  promote  so  called  adver- 
tising campaigns  therefor.  The  primary 
and  fundamental  premise  to  consider  in 
the  selection  of  an  individual  qualified  to  do 
educational  publicity,  is  that  that  person 
shall  have  a  clear  concept  of  educational 
values.  No  man  who  is  all  theory  can  ever 
hope  to  convince  the  future  student  of  the 
practicability  of  a  college  education  as  a 
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preparation  for  business.  No  person  who 
has  developed  himself  in  the  broad  school 
of  practise  can  attribute  a  true  value  to 
educational  theory.  Neither  can  the  man 
who  has  been  in  practical  life  and  has  edu- 
cated himself  through  one  of  the  multiple 
correspondence  schools  satisfy  the  needs 
for  he  lacks  the  proper  collegiate  atmos- 
phere; he  lacks  that  fundamental  experi- 
ence that  only  a  college  bred  man  can  have, 
and  must  have  in  talking,  college  training, 
i  There  has  been  entirely  too  much  talk 
about  increasing  ones  income  tenfold,  over 
night.  Too  much  publicity  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  "earn  while  you  learn"  meth- 
ods of  education.  The  problem  that  now 
confronts  schools  of  higher  learning  is  to 
convince  the  minds  of  prospective  students 
of  the  real  value  that  lies  in  a  thorough 
academic  training.  True,  there  is  more 
than  mere  books,  more  than,  lessons  to  be 
absorbed  and  tests  made,  in  a  college  course 
of  training.  But,  have  we  so  far,  put  any 
emphasis  on  mental  training}  Pick  up,  if 
you  will  please,  any  literature  that  is  at 
hand  and  that  advertises  education.  What 
do  you  findf  Such  and  such  a  school  has 
a  campus  of  so  many  acres,  it  has  a  score  or 
more  of  buildings  all  conforming  to  the 
latest  styles  in  architectural  beauty,  it  has 
an  athletic  team  that  hasn't  been  defeated 
in  a  coon's  age  (very  probably  this  will 
head  the  list)  and  it  has  dances  every  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  nights  and  the  girls  are 
well  looked  after  by  a  watchful  dean.  Not 
a  word  is  mentioned  about  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  courses  offered,  very  little  is  said 
about  the  equipment  for  conducting  these 
courses,  and  little  or  nothing  is  mentioned 
about  the  men  or  women  who  are  mould- 
ing the  minds  of  your  offspring.  A  college 
education  is  not  only  a  socializing  influ- 
ence, it  is  a  dynamic  force  training  people 
in  particular  fields ;  it  is  the  one  persistent 


influence  that  moulds  the  civilization  of  to- 
morrow. Herein  lies  the  chiefest  problem 
that  the  publicity  department  of  an  edu- 
cational institution  must  solve.  It  must 
educate  every  mind  to  the  advantages  it 
offers  for  practical  mental  training.  Yes, 
our  youth  are  interested  in  athletic  su- 
premacy, they  are  interested  in  a  congenial 
and  socializing  atmosphere,  and  they  are 
interested  in  the  apparent  wealth,  mani- 
fested in  beautiful  buildings^  of  the  school 
they  choose.  They  must  be  educated,  and 
interest  must  be  stimulated  in  the  ednca^ 
tional  advantages  offered.  They  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  educational  advantages 
are  primary,  socializing  influences  second- 
ary. Let  the  publicity  man  so  conduct  his 
campaign  then,  that  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  the  courses  offered  wiU  be  the 
pulling  power  to  his  publicity.  If  need  be 
he  can  scatter  here  and  there,  for  decora- 
tive effect  the  schools  supremacy  in  the 
athletic  world,  her  divers  and  other  dubs 
and  societies  that  offer  excellent  social  ad- 
vantages and  lastly  the  architecture  of  her 
"school  houses"  and  the  beauty  of  her 
campus. 

Universal  education  will  not  C(»ne  from 
dreaming.  Neither  will  it  come  from  the 
present-day  stereotyped  methods  of  college 
publicity.  You  can  talk  college,  you  can 
preach  higher  education,  but  you  will  not 
accomplish  a  thing  until  you  actually  cre- 
ate in  the  minds  of  parents  and  the  future 
generation  of  students,  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge. There  is  the  keynote  for  an  adver- 
tising campaign  for  an  educational  pubUe- 
Hy  man,  create  a  desire  for  knowledge,  a 
longing  for  education.  Desire  is  only  the 
flrst  step  toward  result-bringing  action. 
Your  publicity  man  must  have  a  practical 
as  well  as  a  philosophic  education.  He 
must  not  only  create  a  desire  for  collegiate 
training,  he  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
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the  means  of  satisfying  the  demre  he  has 
created.  To  adapt  an  old  proWb  to  our 
question  at  hand,  our  publicity  rnifcn  must 
lead  his  students  to  the  fount  of  knowl- 
edge. This  task  achieved,  our  faculties 
must  demonstrate  their  ability  to  make  the 
student  drink.  You  can  create  a  desire  for 
education,  get  the  bud  into  a  good  state  of 
development  by  bringing  the  student  to 
your  school  and  have  it  blighted  by  courses 
conducted  by  impractical,  old  school,  in- 
structors. But  that  is  a  problem  for 
the  board  of  regents^  and  not  the  pn<b- 
licity  man,  to  solve,  although  every  pub- 
licity man  is  interested  in  seeing  his  cam- 
paign bring  material  results. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  an  enu- 
meration of  the  available  materials  for  an 
educational  publicity  man.  A  recent  ques- 
tionnaire on  educational  publicity  com- 
prised ten  tyi>ewritten  pages,  and  the 
inventor  told  me  of  dozens  more  of  available 
talking  points.  There  is  in  every  school  of 
higher  learning  enough  misused  and  un- 
used advertising  materials  or  data  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  a  publicity  man  for  five  or  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  there  will 
be  an  equal  amount  of  new  material  avail- 
able. The  most  prolific  sources  of  informa- 
tion vrill,  however,  develop  from  the  thou- 
sands of  misused  media  about  a  college 
campus. 

Therefore  we  may  conclude  that  there  is 
a  crying,  an  urgent,  an  immediate  need  for 
a  publicity  man  in  every  school  of  higher 
learning — ^a  man  who  knows  colleges  and 
college  life — ^a  man  who  lives  education  and 
educational  method.  Our  man  must  know 
enough  psychology  to  penetrate  the  bul- 
warks of  the  anti-educational  propagand- 
ists— ^a  man  who  is  practical  enough  to  solve 
the  nvaterial  problems  arising  from  his 
propositions,  and  a  man  who  knows  publio- 
itj  method,  what  it  is  and  how  to  get  the 


most  out  of  it.  All  these  things  must  ap- 
pear in  the  makeup  of  an  educational  pub- 
licity agent,  a  college  bred  man,  who  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  humanity,  and 
who  Mows  a  bit  of  modem-day  business 
method. 

If  the  man  to  satisfy  your  needs  meas- 
ures up  to  the  proper  standards  then  it  will 
be  a  simple  task  for  him  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  educational  propaganda.  No  in- 
dustrial, business  or  agency  publicist  has 
at  hand  the  wealth  of  material,  the  limitless 
field  that  awaits  the  educational  advertiser. 
Claude  M.  Bolseb 

School  or  Jottrnausic, 

INI>IANA  TJNrTXBSITT 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

REEDUCATION  SCHOOLS  IN  BELGIUM 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation states  that  before  the  war  there  were 
two  Belgian  schools  of  reeducation,  and  these 
served  as  models  for  the  great  institution  of 
Port  Yillez  (Eure)  where  the  disabled  Belgian 
soldiers  will  be  gathered.  Despite  the  Ger- 
man occupation,  these  schools  continued  to 
function  regularly;  and  now  that  peace  has 
been  established,  some  account  should  be 
taken  of  the  great  good  which  they  accom- 
plished. It  might  be  hoped  that  the  example 
met  by  the  provinces  of  Hainaut  and  Brabant 
may  be  imitated  far  and  wide. 

The  school  for  cripples  at  Gharleroi  opened 
in  1907  with  thirty-one  students;  by  1910  the 
number  had  increased  to  107.  Since  then  the 
attendance  has  steadily  grown  larger  to  a 
point  at  which  the  provincial  authorities  felt 
impelled  to  increase  its  facilities.  It  should 
be  added,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  recently 
decided  to  admit  crippled  soldiers,  and  special 
appropriations  were  voted  for  this  purpose. 
The  school  admits  congenital  cripples  as  well 
as  those  who  have  been  maimed  in  industry. 
In  its  workshops  it  ofFers  a  number  of  in- 
dustrial coursesy  such  as  shoemaking,  book- 
binding, basket  making,  carpet  weaving,  har- 
ness making,  tailoring  and  bookkeeping,  not 
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to  mention  the  general  courses  contributing 
to  the  increase  of  general  and  technical 
knowledge.  The  workshops  are  open  all  day. 
The  students  receive  their  lunch  free  of 
charge,  and  are  paid  for  their  work,  just  as 
in  a  commercial  factory. 

The  Brabant  provincial  institute  for  crip- 
ples was  opened  in  1914,  five  years  after  the 
detailed  proposals  for  its  establishment  were 
presented  to  the  provincial  council.  The 
medical  and  orthopedic  dispensary  was  opened 
in  March,  1914.  The  institution  was  closed 
immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  did  not  reopen  until  May,  1915,  and  then 
only  with  considerable  difficulty.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1920,  the  register  of  the  Braban- 
tine  institute  included  509  cripples,  besides 
forty-seven  under  medical  treatment,  and 
thirty-nine  students  in  attendance  on  the 
shoemaking,  orthopedic,  bookbinding  and  bas- 
ket weaving  workshops.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  harness  making  and  tailoring  shops, 
the  number  of  students  has  been  greatly 
augmented.  The  industrial  courses  are  al- 
most identical  with  those  given  at  Charleroi. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

AoooRDiNO  to  an  announcement  from  Har- 
vard University  the  new  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  has  established  a  course 
of  lectures,  with  practical  exercises  and  dem- 
onstrations, for  teachers  of  the  blind  and 
workers  with  the  blind  and  semi-sighted,  which 
began  on  Friday,  October  22.  The  Graduate 
School  of  Education  hopes  both  to  advance 
the  cause  of  service  to  the  blind  in  general 
and  also  to  meet  the  need  of  students  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  the 
blind  or  for  working  with  them.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  special  center  for  that  work ; 
thofipe  seeking  such  instruction  have  had  to  be 
content  with  entering  local  organizations  or 
with  learning  from  individuals  engaged  in 
that  work. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given 
on  Friday  afternoons  and  evenings  and  Sat- 
urday mornings  until  January  28.  Students 
who  wish  a  full-time  "  intensive "  course,  in- 
cluding lectures,  practical  training,  and  actual 


work  with  the  blind  and  the  semi-sighted,  are 
expected  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the 
work,  which  may  be  extended  beyond  the 
period  of  lectures.  They  will  be  admitted  to 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  and  about  Boston 
for  the  purposes  of  observation  and  practise. 
Opportunities  for  participation  in  various 
types  of  teaching  and  service,  including  home 
teaching,  will  be  arranged  in  each  case  with  a 
view  to  the  special  needs  and  purposes  of  the 
individual  student.  At  the  close  of  the  course 
those  who  have  succeeded  will  receive  a  state- 
ment of  the  work  they  have  done  and  their 
achievement  as  rated  by  their  instructors. 

The  course  is  under  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  consisting  of  Henry  W. 
Holmes,  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  edu- 
cation; Charles  B.  Hayes,  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  blind,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education;  Edward  E.  AUen,  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind; 
and  the  executive  secretary.  Miss  Lotta  S. 
Rand,  who  was  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  and  an 
active  worker  in  that  field. 

The  systepi  of  lectures  arranged  for  the 
course  affords  a  survey  of  what  is  being  done 
for  the  blind.  The  Friday  evening  lectures 
will  in  certain  cases  be  open  to  the  public 
Some  of  the  subjects  and  the  speakers  are  as 
follows:  "The  early  history  of  the  education 
of  the  blind,  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
the  United  States,"  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  di- 
rector of  the  Perkins  Institution;  "Education 
of  the  seeing  public,"  by  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, editor  of  the  Outlook  for  ths  Blind; 
"Psychology  of  the  blind:  Introduction  and 
sensory  life  of  the  blind;  Perception;  Atten- 
tion and  memory,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
professor  of  psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College;  "The  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  eyesight,"  by  Miss  Ida  E. 
Ridgway,  supervisor  of  work  for  children, 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  and  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York  City, 
and  "  Education  of  the  child  with  seriously  de- 
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fectiye  eyesight,''  with  demonstrations  and 
laboratory  practise,  by  the  same  speakers; 
"How  the  blind  are  taught  music/'  with  a 
demoneftration  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  by 
Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  instructor  of  music  at  the 
Perkins  Institution;  "Physical  training  and 
athletics  in  schools  for  the  blind,"  by  O.  H. 
Burritt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
Instruction  of  the  Blind;  "  Sale  of  merchan- 
dise made  by  the  blind,"  by  C.  B.  Hayes,  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Education,  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  the  Blind. 

Among  the  speakers  who  are  blind  them- 
selves are:  Robert  B.  Irwin,  A.M.  ,'07,  super- 
visor of  classes  for  the  blind  in  seeing  schools, 
Cleveland,  O.,  who  will  speak  on  "  Relief  pen- 
sions"; I.  W.  Scandlin,  field-worker  for  the 
Kew  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  whose 
subject  is  "  Learning  how  to  be  blind  " ;  J.  D. 
W.  Bodfish,  a  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  who  will 
speak  on  "The  readjustment  of  a  newly 
blinded  man  to  a  new  occupation";  William 
J.  McKeever,  sujierintendent  6i  the  Cam- 
bridge Workshop  for  the  Blind,  whose  subject 
is  "Manufacturing  of  products  made. by  the 
blind  " ;  Miss  Rose  E.  Trainer,  field  worker  for 
conservation  of  eyesight,  Massachusetts  Di- 
vision of  the  Blind,  who  will  speak  on  "  Occu- 
pations and  recreations  for  the  blind";  and 
Miss  Lillian  Qarside,  state  home  teacher  in 
Massachusetts,  who  will  tell  of  her  experiences 
during  twenty  years  of  service  ap  a  home 
teacher. 

More  than  fifty  students  have  enrolled  for 
the  course,  but  only  a  small  prox>ortion  are 
registered  for  the  "  intensive "  work  and  will 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  subject  during 
the  required  period.  The  others  will  attend 
the  lectures  and  demonstrations  each  week. 

CONNECTICUT    NORMAL    SCHOOLS 

The  Bureau  of  Education  reports  that  con- 
trary to  all  the  indications  in  the  spring  of 
1920,  the  normal  schools  of  Connecticut  be- 
gan their  session  1920-21  with  an  actual  gain 
in  enrollment  This  condition  is  said  to  be 
the  result  of  an  active  campaign  for  increased 
normal-school  airollment  conducted  under  the 


direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Meader,  an  officer  of  the  board,  was 
in  direct  charge  of  the  campaign.  In  the 
course  of  the  campaign: 

1.  The  school  committees  in  100  towns  of 
the  state,  or  their  representatives,  were  ad- 
dressed, and  the  teacher  situation  was  placed 
before  them,  their  cooperation  was  requested, 
and  an  outline  of  definite  ways  and  means  was 
presented. 

2.  A  meeting  of  normal-school  principals 
was  held  to  discuss  the  plan  and  the  part 
which  the  principals  were  to  play  in  it. 

3.  Personal  visits  were  made  to  each  nor^ 
mal  school  by  the  director  of  the  campaign, 
and  conferences  were  held  concerning  each 
ixarticular  situation. 

4.  Meetings  of  school  superintendents  were 
held  at  each  of  the  four  state  normal  schools. 

5.  Visits  were  made  by  the  normal-school 
principals,  accomxxanied  by  some  of  their  stu- 
dents, to  the  high  schools  in  their  vicinity. 

6.  The  director  of  the  campaign  held  meet- 
ings with  as  many  as  possible  of  the  high- 
school  faculties  and  principals. 

7.  A  semimonthly  news  bulletin,  Connec- 
ticut schools,  was  issued  in  considerable  num- 
bers as  a  means  of  publicity. 

In  addition  to  these  measures  the  governor 
of  the  state  wrote  a  message  urging  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  problem 
of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
teachers  for  Connecticut^  and  requesting  that 
the  public,  the  press,  pulpits,  clubs,  and  so- 
cieties give  every  possible  aid.  He  also 
issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  set  apart 
Sunday,  June  27,  1920,  as  "  Teacher  Sunday,'' 
and  recommended  that  the  clergy  throughout 
the  state  call  the  attention  of  their  congrega- 
tions to  the  educational  situation  in  the  com- 
monwealth. 

It  was  also  a  part  of  the  general  plan  to 
utilize  four-minute  speakers  at  theater  and 
other  gatherings  to  interest  the  general  pub- 
lic. High-school  seniors  were  the  objects  of 
especial  solicitude.  Outside  speakers,  normal- 
school  students,  teachers  and  members  of  the 
normal-school  faculties  were  employed  freely 
to  address  them  in  groups  and  in  personal 
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conferences.  Field  days  for  the  seniors  were 
arranged  at  the  normal  schools,  and  inter- 
senior  high-school  debates  and  other  scholastic 
activities  were  conducted  for  them  in  order 
to  interest  the  yoimg  men  and  women  in  the 
work  of  those  institutions. 

The  schools  were  advertised  freely  in  the 
imblic  press  and  by  means  of  printed  matter 
widely  distributed.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  normal 
schools  themselves.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  improving  the  living  arrangements 
of  the  students  and.  to  making  the  normal 
schools  the  educational  centers  of  their  re- 
spective localities. 

TAXATION  FOR  THE  CLEVELAND   SCHOOLS 

The  vote  at  the  time  of  the  recent  elections 
in  Cleveland  was  as  follows: 

INCREASING   SCHOOL  TAX  LEVY 

For  123,257 

Against   28,733 

SCHOOL  BOND  TAX  EXEMPTION 

For 102,966 

Against  34,710 

$15,000,000  SCHOOL  BOND  ISSUE 

For    117,633 

Against    31,101 

INCBBASINO  CITT  TAX  LEVY- 

For 100,040 

Against  46,079 

CITY  BOND  TAX  EXEMPTION 

For 90,509 

Against   42,295 

The  publication  of  the  Board  of  Education 
says: 

To  teaehers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
must  go  the  largest  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
splendid  majorities  in  favor  of  all  five  financial 
measures  of  schools  and  city  which  went  before 
the  voters  November  2. 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  that  the  city  Issues 
could  have  carried  without  the  tremendous  aid 
given  by  the  schools.  And  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Education  merged  its  financial  appeal 
with  that  of  the  city  in  a  joint  campaign  made 
the  task  of  the  schools  seem  far  more  difficult  in 
this  campaign  than  in  previous  efforts  of  the  kind. 


Moreover,  the  tax  levies  and  the  bond  issue  aaiked 
for  by  the  schools  were  the  largest  ever  put  before 
voters  by  any  Ohio  school  district.  Throughout 
the  campaign  it  was  necessary  to  compete  with  the 
developments  of  the  more  or  less  exciting  pren- 
dential,  gubernatorial,  state  and  county  election 
issues  to  obtain  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
electorate. 

The  workers  in  this  campaign  have  achieved 
much  for  education  and  for  city  welfare. 

With  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils,  in  bring- 
ing these  results,  was  that  of  the  Cleveland  Ad- 
vertising dub  which  conducted  the  general  pub- 
licity campaign.  Funds  for  the  publicity,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $50,000,  were  contributed 
by  a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Every  newspaper  in  the  city  supported  the 
school  and  city  issues  vigorously  and  with  telling 
effect.  What  the  daily  press  did  in  this  effort  is 
another  example  of  the  great  value  of  the  favor- 
able attitude  of  the  Cleveland  new^apers  toward 
the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

All  who  had  a  part  in  the  effort  to  show  voters 
why  they  should  "vote  'Yes'  five  times"  may  feel 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  election. 

THE  RESIGNATION  OF  DR.   PINLET 

Dr.  John  H.  Finlet,  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation of  the  state  of  New  York  and  president 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
presented  his  resignation  to  the  board  of 
regents,  on  November  18,  which  accepted  it 
with  expressions  of  regret.  The  resignation 
will  take  effect  on  January  1  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  he  can  he  relieved.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  that  he  would  enter  an  im- 
portant advisory  and  editorial  relation  with 
The  New  York  Times,  The  statement  made 
in  presenting  his  resignation  to  the  regents 
was  as  follows : 

On  the  first  of  January,  1921, 1  shall  have  com- 
pleted seven  years  in  this  office.  While  they  have 
been  seven  lean  years  in  the  world's  history,  tbej 
have  nevertheless  been  years  of  great  educational 
progress  in  this  state.  Education  has  become  a 
matter  of  deeper  state  concern  and  of  vastly 
greater  state  support.  In  this  period  more  effec- 
tive expression  has  been  given  to  the  article  of  the 
constitution  requiring  the  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  free  common  schools  in  which  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  state  may  be  educated. 
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ProviBion  has  been  made  for  promoting  the 
health  of  the  school  children  through  medical  in- 
spection, physical  training  and  health  education; 
for  the  continuation  training  of  'bojs  and  girls  up 
to  eighteen  jears  of  age;  for  a  wider  agricultural 
and  vocational  training;  for  the  consolidation  of 
citj  school  laws;  for  the  encouragement  of  higher 
education  through  universitj  scholarships;  for  the 
improvement  and  enrichment  of  teacher-training; 
for  the  better  compensation  of  teachers  and  for 
their  pensioning  throughout  the  state;  for  the 
raising  of  professional  standards  and  for  the  spe- 
cial training  of  illiterate  adults.  Even  the  disap- 
pointment over  the  repeal  of  the  township  law  has 
prospect  of  relief  in  the  steps  taken  in  this  last 
jear  by  the  farmers'  organizations  in  coopera- 
tion witib  the  educational  authorities  looking  toward 
better  schools  for  the  rural  districts.  More,  in 
short,  has  been  accomplished  in  these  seven  jears 
than  could  reasonalblj  have  been  anticipated  for 
twice  that  period. 

Por  these  achievements  the  credit  is  primarily 
and  chiefly  due,  so  far  as  the  department  is  con- 
cerned, to  the  admirable  organization  built  up  by 
Dr.  Draper,  which  has  been  strengthened  only  by 
additions  to  meet  the  new  requirements  made  of 
the  department.  But  what  is  gratifying  beyond 
these  and  other  scientific  accomplishments  is  the 
response  of  the  teachers  generally  in  the  state, 
not  only  to  the  appeals  incident  to  the  war  but  to 
the  ideals  of  their  profession. 

Despite  all  the  adverse  conditions  during  this 
period  the  profession  of  the  teacher  has  been 
lifted  in  the  public  esteem,  and  not  only  has 
greater  financial  support  but  higher  moral  recog- 
nition been  given  to  those  who  perform  this  pre- 
eminent service  for  the  state.  And  the  school  has 
been  glorified. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  demands 
have  been  made  upon  me  to  assist  in  work  of  a 
public  nature  outside  of  the  department.  These 
wore  unescapable  during  the  war.  Such  appeals 
continue  to  come.  At  the  same  time  the  adminis- 
trative demands  have  grown  tremendously  and 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  grow.  I  am  reluctant 
to  narrow  the  field  of  my  interest  and  to  de- 
vote myself,  as  would  be  necessary,  wholly  or 
chiefly  to  administrative  details,  especially  now 
that  the  Unes  of  development  have  been  so  largely 
determined. 

I  have  thought  that  I  should  not  be  reaching  my 
maximum  usefulness  in  this  position  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  I  have  been  wishing  to  remain, 
especially  until  the  rural  school  situation  had  been 


improved  and  a  better  working  relationship 
reached  in  the  cities,  but  these  are  in  the  way  of 
being  accomplished  through  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  and  the  Joint  Committee  of  Begents 
and  Mayors,  the  Legislative  Committee  and  the 
Children's  Code  Committee,  assisted  by  my  com- 
petent {associates. 

Moreover,  there  has  come  to  me,  entirely  un- 
sought and  unanticipated,  an  invitation  to  take  a 
position  in  another  field  in  which  I  think  I  can  be 
even  more  helpful  to  the  general  cause  of  educa- 
tion. I  have  given  this  invitation  consideration 
for  several  months,  appreciating  the  opportunity 
which  it  opened  to  me,  yet  finding  myself  unwill- 
ing to  leave  this  position  which  is  to  me  the  office 
of  greatest  opportunity  and  honor  in  the  field  of 
public  education,  and  to  sever  the  happy  relations 
which  I  have  enjoyed  with  the  board  of  regents 
with  the  department,  and  with  the  educational 
officers  and  teachers  of  this  state.  I  have  declined 
to  consider  several  presidential  and  other  positions 
in  the  educational  field  because  no  other  has  seemed 
comparable  with  this,  but  I  have  come  at  last  to 
the  view  that  I  can  be  of  greater  service  in  the 
important  editorial  position  unexpectedly  open  to 
me,  and  that  the  department  may  itself  be  ulti- 
mately advantaged  by  my  taking  this  step. 

My  conscience  would  trouble  me  in  leaving  this 
field  if  I  did  not  feel  that,  having  served  nearly 
thirty  years  in  it  in  one  or  another  capacity,  I  may 
return  to  the  profession  for  which  I  especially 
prepared  myself  and  in  which  I  hope  that  I  may 
not  only  serve  those  who  are  teaching  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  face  the  problems  of  the  next 
generation,  but  may  also  have  a  part  in  solving 
the  great  problems  of  my  own  day  and  generation. 
I  believe  that  the  press  has  to-day  the  supreme 
opportunity  not  only  to  help  immediately  the 
cause  of  sound  education,  but  also  to  keep  before 
the  public  the  higher  objects  toward  which  the 
schools  are  looking. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  initial  meeting  of  the  reorganized 
iNTational  Education  Association  is  to  be  held 
in  Dee  Moines,  Iowa,  during  the  first  week 
in  July,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  association  made 
public  in  Washington  on  November  20. 
Among  the  other  cities  considered  by  the 
Executive  Committee  were  New  York  City, 
Boston,   Chicago   and   Philadelphia.    At  the 
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Des  Moines  meeting  will  ooeur  the  first 
session  of  the  new  representatiye  assembly 
which  was  created  by  a  change  in  the  by-laws 
at  the  Salt  Lake  City  meeting  last  July. 
The  active  membership  of  the  association  has 
grown  within  recent  years  from  7,000  to  over 
60,000  and  may  exceed  100,000  before  the 
1921  meeting.  Superintendent  Fred  M.  Hun- 
ter, of  Oakland,  California,  is  president  of 
the  association. 

Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  a  director  of  the 
Kussell  Sage  Foundation  of  this  city,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  wiU 
take  up  his  new  work  at  once.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  Eussell  Sage  Foundation 
in  1907  Dr.  Ayres  has  been  the  director  of 
its  department  of  education,  and  also  of  its 
department  of  statistics.  During  the  war  he 
organized  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Staff  and  was  commissioned  a  colonel. 
Dr.  Ayres  will  take  charge  of  the  research 
and  statistical  work  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company. 

Superintendent  R.  G.  Jones,  of  Cleveland, 
has  been  asked  by  the  board  of  education  of 
Philadelphia  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
sui)erintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.  In  his  reply  he  stated  that  he  was 
under  contract  in  Cleveland  and  was  not  in 
a  position  to  consider  the  position  in  the 
larger  city.  Mr.  Jones  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  The  Philadelphia 
position  pays  $12,000. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  formerly  assistant 
commissioner  of  education  for  New  Jersey  in 
charge  of  vocational  education,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  director  for  industrial  re- 
habilitation of  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 

Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  for  nineteen  years  pres- 
ident of  Ohio  University,  died  suddenly  on 
November  14,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

Dr.  Edoar  F.  Smith,  former  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  addressed  the 
faculty  and  students  of  Lehigh  University 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  7.  His  subject 
was  "  Religion  and  men  of  science.'' 


Biohard  Hooker,  of  the  elass  of  '99  Yale 
College,  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
has  been  chosen  as  the  Bromley  lecturer  for 
the  present  university  year.  By  the  terms  of 
the  gift  established  in  the  Isaac  Hill  Bromley 
lectureship  in  memory  of  Isaac  Hill  Bromley, 
Yale,  BA.,  1853,  the  university  has  agreed  to 
'^use  the  income  of  this  fund  to  secure  an- 
nually two  or  more  lectures  by  men  of  distinc- 
tion on  subjects  connected  with  journalism, 
literature  or  public  afFairs,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  lecture  on  journalism  shall  be  ar- 
ranged as  often  as  once  in  four  years. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Woods,  professor  of  aerodynamics 
in  the  University  of  California,  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  summer  session  in  Los 
Angeles.  Professor  Woods  takes  the  place  of 
Dr.  M.  E.  Deutsch,  associate  professor  of 
Latin,  under  whose  charge  the  summer  ses* 
sion  in  Los  Angeles  increased  in  enrollment 
from  630  students  in  1918,  to  1,437  students 
in  1920. 

Miss  Louisa  M.  Webster,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Hunter  College;,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  Hunter  Col- 
lege High  School. 

J.  W.  MgClinton,  superintendent  of  School 
District  Number  One,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation to  take  effect  on  December  1.  He  has 
been  appointed  national  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Baking  Industries  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Ethel  Hilliard  has  been  elected  sup- 
erintendent of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  state  of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Randall  Wasson,  dean  of  the 
women  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  advisory  oonmut- 
tee  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  in  Boston. 

Dr.  J.  E.  W.  Wallin  has  been  reelected 
chairman  of  the  department  of  special  classes 
of  the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association, 
has  been  reappointed  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  recreated  Missouri  Chil- 
dren's Code  Commission,  and  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Deficiency. 

At  their  recent  meeting  in  Boston  the  New 
England  Association  of  School  Superintend- 
ents elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
S.  C.  Hutchinson,  Montpelier,  Vt. ;  Vice-presi- 
dent, E.  W.  Butterfield,  Concord,  N.  H.;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, E.  W.  Robinson,  Fitchburg; 
Executive  committee.  True  C.  Morrill,  Maine; 
John  F.  Gannon,  Pittsfield;  David  R.  Locke, 
Vermont;  Herbert  F.  Taylor,  New  Hampshire. 

Dr.  John  Hertzbero,  a  school  principal  of 
Christiania,  Norway,  has  been  visiting  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Rafael  Seiglie,  director  of  the  reformatory 
school  for  males,  Cuba,  has  been  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  study  the  organization  and 
operation  of  similar  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Following  are  the  more  important  promo- 
tions in  the  Cleveland  school  system  during 
recent  months:  Miss  Marie  W.  Wilson  from 
assistant  supervisor  of  physical  training  to 
supervisor  of  community  centers;  Mrs.  Chris- 
tine Ringle  from  principal  of  Chesterfield 
school  to  supervisor  of  exceptional  classes;  H. 
D.  Bixby  from  principal  East  Technical  High 
School  to  assistant  superintendent;  John  A. 
Sharon  from  teacher  at  Normal  School  to 
supervisor  of  extension  schools ;  H.  A.  Bathrick 
from  principal  of  Longwood  High  School  of 
Commerce  to  principal  of  East  Technical 
High  School;  Miss  Eva  Hutchins  from  super- 
visory assistant  at  Rice  School  to  principal  of 
Washington  Park  School;  Miss  Edna  G. 
Connolly  from  supervisory  assistant  of  Brett- 
Memorial  School  .to  principal  of  RickofF 
School;  Miss  Q.  Louise  Bonfield  from  super- 
visory assistant  of  La  Fayette  School  to  prin- 
cipal of  Sandusky  School;  Miss  Inez  Lawless 
from  supervisory  assistant  of  Bolton  School 
to  director,  Observation  School;  Edgar  A. 
MiUer  from  teacher  at  East  Technical  High 
School  to  principal  of  Kennard  Junior  High 
School;  E.  E.  Butterfield,  teacher  at  East 
Technical  High  School  to  assistant  principal 
of  Rice  Junior  High  School;  Arthur  T.  Carr 
from  teacher  at  South  High  School  to  assistant 


principal  of  South  High  School ;  Miss  Blanche 
L.  Waticins  from  teacher  at  Oentral  High 
School  to  assistant  supervisor  of  physical 
training;  Mrs.  Bertha  Fennell  from  teacher 
at  Sowinski  School  to  assistant  supervising 
principal  at  Rice  •School. 

A  JURY  before  Justice  Nichols  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Brooklyn,  last  week  turned  a 
verdict  for  $10,000  in  favor  of  Melville  F. 
Taylor,  nineteen  years  old,  of  184  Hawthorne 
street,  in  his  suit  for  damages  against  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Robinson  and  John  C.  Bucher, 
who  conduct  the  Peekskill  Military  Academy 
at  Peekskill,  N.  T.,  for  "unjustly  suspending 
him  indefinitely"  as  a  student  at  the  school. 
In  1919,  Taylor  and  fifteen  other  students  were 
suspended  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  acad- 
emy rules.  All  but  Taylor  were  reinstated 
after  a  few  days. 

The  Nevada  State  Teachers'  Institute  will 
be  held  from  December  20  to  December  23. 
Two  sections  have  been  provided  in  order  to 
reach  as  many  teachers  as  possible;  one  will 
be  held  in  Tonopah  and  the  other  in  Reno. 

The  men  who  enlisted  in  the  Army  Edu- 
cational Corps  of  the  A.  E.  F.  have  formed  a 
veteran  organization  and  are  planning  a  re- 
union in  Atlantic  City  in  February  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
enca  The  president  of  the  association  is  Dr. 
Frank  E.  Spaulding,  of  Yale  University,  who 
was  one  of  the  Educational  Commission  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  and  the  secretary-treasurer  is  Dr. 
George  F.  James,  210  Mallars  Building, 
Chicago,  DL,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  corps 
throughout  the  embarkation  period  at  Brest 
in  the  summer  of  1919. 

The  registrar  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota informs  us  that  the  total  registration  in 
the  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts  of 
the  imiversity  on  October  21  of  the  current 
year  was  8,386  instead  of  1,019  as  reported 
in  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  New  Torh 
Evening  Post,  and  reprinted  in  School  and 
Society. 

The  Survey  states  that  as  the  result  of  the 
Farmers'  Week  Conference  held  at  Ithaca 
some  weeks  ago,  a  committee  of  twen^-one 
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has  been  appointed  to  survey  rural  education 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  survey  is 
made  possible  by  a  $76,000  appropriation  from 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  a  New  York  cor- 
poration endowed  by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Hark- 
ness,  against  just  such  public  exigencies. 
The  money  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Eegents  and  the  committee  of 
twenty-one.  It  is  planned  to  reveal  by  a 
study,  through  conferences  and  question- 
naires, conditions  in  all  schools  in  communi- 
ties whose  population  is  less  than  4,500.  In 
typical  counties  more  intensive  research  will 
be  made  in  the  fields  of  method  of  instruction 
and  factors  of  retardation.  Special  studies 
will  include  the  whole  problem  of  health 
education,  including  medical  inspection,  phys- 
ical training,  agricultural  and  home-making 
courses  and  jimior  project  work.  The  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  following  organizations : 
State  Grange,  Home  Bureau  Federation,  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Dairymen's  League,  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  An  advisory  staff  of 
men  from  other  states,  sx>ecialists  in  their 
fields  of  education,  will  supplement  the  body. 
The  education  department  announces  that 
throughout  the  ^itire  study  the  school  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  an  institution  concerned 
with  its  social  environment  and  having  com- 
munity interests  as  well  as  academic  duties. 

That  the  people  of  Wyoming  are  willing  to 
pay  for  better  school  facilities  is  clearly 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  raised 
by  special  tax  levies  in  the  various  school 
districts  of  the  state.  For  the  year  1917-18 
the  amount  raised  by  special  district  taxes 
was  $799,992,  while  two  years  later  the  amount 
so  raised  was  $1,492,959,  an  increase  of  91  per 
cent,  in  two  years. 

OouoHER  College  has  received  the  sum  of 
$25,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  Elizabeth 
King  EUicott  fellowship  for  the  political  edu- 
cation of  women. 

The  Yale  Corporation  at  its  meeting  on  No- 
vember 13  made  arrangements  for  the  estab- 


lishment of  four  fellowships,  to  be  known  as 
Bishop  Museum  Fellowships,  and  to  be 
awarded  for  study  and  research  in  anthropol- 
ogy, botany,  zoology,  geology  and  geography. 
The  fellows  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  Yale  University  from  candidates 
recommended  by  the  trustees  of  the  Bishop 
Museum  in  Honolulu*  They  will  receive 
$1,000  a  year.  Their  researches,  which  are  to 
be  in  the  general  field  of  the  science  of  the 
Pacific,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Bishop  Mu- 
seum for  publication.  Applications  for  fel- 
lowships should  be  made  to  the  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  of  Yale  University,  or  to  the 
director  of  the  Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu, 
as  these  two  institutions  are  cooperating  in 
this  important  scientific  work.  Two  bequests 
were  reported  to  the  university,  one  of  $46,360 
from  the  late  AUen  P.  Lovejoy,  of  the  class  of 
1904,  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  for  general 
university  purposes,  and  one  of  about  $113,000 
from  the  estate  of  Levi  L  Shoemaker,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

'  The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  of 
Pittsburgh  is  completing  the  most  elaborate 
coal  mining  laboratory  in  America.  The  Ub- 
oratory,  which  will  be  finished  by  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term,  is  located  beneath  the  build- 
ing of  the  division  of  science  and  engineering 
of  the  institute.  The  equipment  comprises  a 
full-sized  coal  mine — a  model  mine,  except 
that  it  yields  no  coal — a  mine  locomotive  and 
a  full  set  of  coal  and  metal  mine  machineiy, 
that  has  been  furnished  by  manufacturers.  In 
addition  to  the  mining  laboratories  proper 
there  will  be  a  completely  equipped  ore-dress- 
ing and  coal^wasdiing  plant.  It  is  purposed  to 
extend  the  mine,  during  the  practise  work  of 
the  students,  along  such  a  plan  that  it  can  be 
utilized  for  carrying  some  of  the  steam  and 
water  pipes  of  the  institute. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  reports  that 
southern  Baptists  intend  to  spend  $11,000,000 
during  the  next  four  years  on  new  buildings 
and  equipment  for  educational  institutions 
owned  by  the  denomination,  according  to  a 
decision  announced  at  the  offices  of  the  churdi 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.    Approximately  the  same 
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amount  will  be  spent  during  that  period  in 
lifting  the  debts  of  the  institutions  and  in- 
creasing their  endowments.  Of  the  building 
fund,  $2,275,000  will  go  to  the  institutions  of 
the  church  which  are  known  as  South-^de, 
including  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Louisville,  £[y.;  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  Baptist  Bible  Institute,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  and  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  for 
Negroes  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  remainder 
of  the  fund  will  be  expended  for  new  buildings 
at  the  Baptist  colleges  within  the  several 
states  comprising  the  territory  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Conyention. 


DISCUSSION   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

AUSTRALASIAN   UNIVERSITIES 

Excellent  opportunities  are  being  given  me 
to  look  into  the  universities  of  Australia  and 
the  University  of  New  Zealand.  Many  ties, 
and  strong  ones,  unite  the  higher  education 
in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  with  Amer- 
ica. 

One  of  the  questions  under  discussion  in 
both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  the  office 
of  the  college  president.  No  such  officer  as 
the  American  college  president  is  found  in 
these  VA^s,  and  what  is  more  the  university 
authorities  do  not  believe  they  want  any  such 
ofilcial.  Professors  in  the  university  of  Syd- 
ney and  in  New  Zealand  have  the  idea  that  the 
American  coll^^  president  is  an  autocrat 
They  labor  under  the  impression  that  his 
power  is  monarchical  and  that  he  uses  this 
ix>wcr  like  a  king  in  a  domain  which  has 
neither  a  constitution  nor  a  legislature. 

Such  a  tyrant  as  they  picture  him  to  be 
they  do  not  want,  and  of  course,  he  is  not 
wanted  anywhere  and  ought  not  to  exist. 

I  pimply  tell  them  that  there  are  college 
presidents  and  collie  presidents.  The  mon- 
archical type  is  passing  away  in  America  as  it 
ought  to  pass,  and  it  never  existed  to  the  ex- 
tent or  the  degree  that  Australia  imagines. 

The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  universi- 
ties are  governed  by  boards  which  represent 
b'lth  trustees  and  teaching  staff.    These  boards 


are  democratic  in  origin  and  republican  in  ad- 
ministration. They,  on  the  whole,  fit  well  into 
the  academic  traditions  and  into  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  people.  They  seem  to 
represent  both  conciliation  and  patience  on 
the  part  of  their  members-equalities  most  de- 
pirab'e  in  university  government  everywhere. 

The  whole  labor  situation  in  Australia 
seems  to  be  fraught  with  very  peculiar  diffi- 
cultiea  Australia  is  called  ''the  paradise  of 
the  working  man."  It  is  a  paradise  in  respect 
to  his  receiving  high  wages,  having  great  po- 
litical power,  and  seeming  to  be  the  most  con- 
trolling force  in  the  whole  commonwealth. 
But  it  is  not  a  paradise  in  respect  to  his  con- 
tentment Although  his  wages  are  high,  his 
working  hours  short  and  his  working  condi- 
tions good,  he  seems  to  be  dissatisfied.  He  is 
ever  struggling  for  more  and  more  of  mon^, 
and  in  the  struggle,  even  although  the  struggle 
is  so  often  immediately  successful,  he  is  not 
happy. 

When  I  ask  wise  people  what  the  result  will 
be  they  usually  shake  their  heads  in  either  ig- 
norance or  indifFerence.  Some,  however,  an- 
swer in  a  mood  of  semi-discouragement  or  of 
comparative  hopelessness. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 

TEACHERS    FOR    FEEBLE-MINDED 

The  Los  Angeles  public  schools  are  in  need 
of  a  few  well-trained  teachers  of  feeble- 
minded children.  During  the  past  two  years, 
twenty  rooms  have  been  opened  and  our  pros- 
pects are  for  opening  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
more  rooms  during  the  next  two  years.  So 
far  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  teachers  who  were  willing  to  teach 
such  pupils,  but  who  have  had  no  special 
training  for  it.  Such  teachers  usually  re- 
quest transfers  from  these  rooms  whenever 
there  is  an  opening  for  them  in  the  grades. 
This  school  department  is  hard  put  to  it  for 
adequately  trained  teachers  along  this  line. 
Such  a  teacher  must  be  able  to  meet  the 
certification  requirements  of  the  state  of 
California. 

A.  H.    SUTHERIiAMD 
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QUOTATIONS 

ATTACKS  ON  THE  PHILIPPINE  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 

We  would  not  have  taken  notice  of  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  here  and  there 
against  the  educational  work  undertaken  by 
the  government  institutions  as  well  as  the 
many  non-sectarian  and  some  sectarian  pri- 
vate institutions  which  are  in  accord  with 
the  policies  of  the  government  if  these  at- 
tacks did  not  have  the  appearance  of  being 
concerted  and  systematic.  The  first  whole- 
sale attack  of  recent  date  that  came  to  our 
notice  took  the  form  of  a  pastoral  letter  on 
the  part  of  a  high  prelate  directed  to  the 
curates  of  the  parishes  of  his  diocese,  a  docu- 
ment which  is  an  ^  attack  against  the  govern- 
ment schools  simply  because  in  them  the 
Catholic  religion  is  not  taught>  threatening 
with  hell  those  parents  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  such  schools."  It  closed  with  the 
rather  startling  statement  that  the  lay  schools 
have  had  for  their  ''seasoned  fruits  ... 
crimes  against  purity,  murder,  suicide,  rapine 
and  robbery,  disobedience  against  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities;  in  short,  the  cor- 
ruption of  customs.'* 

Then  came  the  equally  calumnious  attack 
of  El  Boletin  CatSlico  of  Gebu  branding  the 
products  of  the  government  school  institu- 
tions as  "ugly,  venomous,  and  deadly"  (feos, 
venenosos,  mortiferos). 

More  recently  La  Defensa,  a  Diario  Cat61ico 
de  la  Tarde  in  Manila,  came  forward  with  the 
exaggerated  claim  that  the  sectarian  Catholic 
schools  are  the  sole  centers  (iinioos  centros) 
wherein  the  "youth  are  given  true  instruc- 
tions and  above  all  a  true  and  soimd  educa- 
tion." And  it  added  the  following  state- 
ment : 

En  cambio,  en  las  escuelas  ptlblicas  si  se  in- 
stniye  algo,  de  ninguna  manera  podemos  decir  que 
se  educa,  7  lejos  de  formar  ciudadanos  honrados  j 
patriotas;  lo  que  se  haee  es  formar  hombres 
egoistas  que  anteponen  el  bien  particular  al  bien 
de  la  eomunidad  y  de  la  PAtria.  Para  probar  esto 
no  hay  mas  que  abrir  los  ojos  y  ver. 

In  other  words,  here  we  have  a  set  of  ac- 
cusations coming  from  various  sources  but  of 
the  same  org^anization  which  give  the  appear- 


ance o£  being  concerted  and  attacking  the 
very  foundation  of  the  government^  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  our  educational  system. 

It  is  not  believed  necessary  to  defend  the 
present  educational  system  which  has  met 
with  the  whole-souled  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  against  such  sweeping*  and  baaeLess 
charges.  If  the  parents  and  children  in  the 
Philippines  are,  as  the  bishop  if  Cebu  claims, 
"  disobedient  to  ecclesiastical  authority,"  may 
it  not  perchance  be  due  to  their  unwarranted 
threats  with  hell  against  those  who  patronize 
the  government  institutions?  Have  they  for- 
gotten that  verse  from  the  word  of  Gk>d  to 
the  effect  that  whoso  sows  the  wind  shall 
reap  the  whirlwind? 

When  a  paper  or  a  weekly  becomes  so 
blinded  with  passion  that  it  sees  the  millions 
who  have  been  produced  by  our  government 
institutions  as  being  "ugly,  venomous,  and 
deadly,"  has  not  such  a  weekly  made  itself 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  its  readers  and  ihe 
people?  And  have  not  those  charges^  by 
their  very  sweeping  tone  and  very  exagger- 
ated manner,  lost  all  weight  in  the  ^ea  of 
imx>artial  and  sensible  men? 

Is  it  conceivable  that  anybody  could  insult 
the  intelligence  of  an  entire  people  by  such 
ridiculous  claims  that  the  public  schools  do 
not  truly  educate  and  far  from  training 
honest  and  patriotic  citizens  they  only  pro- 
duce selfish  men  who  exalt  their  selfish  inters 
ests  above  those  of  the  community  and  the 
country?  Has  it  come  to  such  a  pass  that  all 
the  leaders  of  the  government  and  people  of 
the  Philippines,  who  by  their  support  of 
the  present  educational  system  manifested 
approval,  lost  all  sense  of  altruism  and 
patriotism? 

Such  charges  as  those  which  we  have  above 
presented  must  be  considered  by  all  impartial 
thinkers  as  futile  and  unfortunate.  Th^ 
serve  no  purpose  except  perhaps  to  sow  seeds 
of  dissension  and  division.  Constructive 
criticisms  are  always  necessary  in  our  body 
politic,  but  these  virulent  criticisms  against 
the  institutions  of  progress  and  democracy 
could  not  possibly  be  classified  under  the 
category  of  constructive  criticisms. 
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Fortunately,  Buch  accusationB  fall,  as  thiey 
ahould  fall,  on  sterile  ground.  They  are 
futile  attempts  to  undermine  institutions  that 
have  found  root  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and 
consciences  of  the  people.  The  Filipino  peo- 
ple have  given  their  verdict  by  the  continu- 
ation of  their  whole-souled  patronage  of  the 
public  schools.  This  year  the  response  of  the 
people  against  such  attacks  was  manifested 
by  the  increase  of  over  100,000  in  the  yearly 
enrolment.  The  Philippine  Assembly  showed 
its  faith  in  the  public  school  system  when  its 
first  biU  approved  was  in  support  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  Philippine  Legislature,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Senate  President  Quezon 
and  Speaker  Osmena,  demonstrated  its  faith 
when  it  passed  the  epoch-making  legislation 
appropriating  80,000,000  pesos  ''for  the  ex- 
tension of  universal  free  education,''  an  act 
which,  according  to  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  America  in  these  islands  ''  is  a  means 
of  incalculable  value  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Filipino  people,  since  it  will  banish  illiteracy, 
established  permanently  English  as  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  land,  afford  a  firm 
foundation  for  democratic  institutions,  and 
insure  order  and  stability  to  the  insular  gOT- 
emment." 

There  is  work  in  this  country  for  all  in- 
stitutions, public  and  private.  All  attempts 
to  divide  are  unfortunate.  The  plain  duty  of 
all  is  to  render  cooperation  for  the  strength- 
ening of  our  national  soldarity  to  which  task 
the  government  and  the  public  school  system 
have  for  years  and  years  dedicated  themselves. 
Such  a  task,  we  believe,  is  a  patriotic  one, 
and  all  attempts  tending  to  the  contrary  are 
anti-government  and  unpatriotic. — Philippine 
Journal  of  Education. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  MICHIGAN 
STATE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION^ 

PREAMBLE 

In  the  firm  conviction  that  extensive  and 
useful  knowledge  generally  diffused  and  effec- 

1  Adopted  at  the  time  of  its  annnal  meeting  in 
Grand  Bapids,  October  28-29,  1920,  except  that 
resolutions  No.  9  and  10  were  referred  to  standing 
committees  for  final  report  next  year. 


tive  individualized  schooling  systematically 
acquired  constitute  the  paramount  agencies 
for  the  development  and  perpetuation  of  true 
democracy,  and  that  through  the  foundational 
principles  anc(  practises  of  true  demoerapy 
alone  can  the  longings  of  the  human  spirit 
for  the  free  expression  of  personality  find 
satisfaction,  the  disquieting  social  restlessness 
and  the  embittered  class  antagonisms  of  the 
world  be  allayed  or  eliminated,  and  the  future 
happiness,  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  na- 
tion and  its  citizenry  be  secured,  we,  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers  As- 
sociation, assembled  in  annual  convention  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  October  28  and  29, 
1920,  do  unanimously  subscribe  to  the  follow- 
ing educational  ideals  and  principles  and  do 
earnestly  recommend  their  acceptance  and 
adoption  by  all  authorities  which  have  power 
to  aid  in  translating  progressive  ideas  into 
current  practises: 

I.  Be  if  resolved,  that  this  association 
heartily  endorses  the  principle  involved  in  the 
proposal  to  create  a  federal  department  of 
education  and  to  provide,  in  part,  for  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  public  schools  at 
federal  expense,  and  that  it  urges  the  enactr 
ment  of  a  law  that  shall  make  such  federal 
aid  and  influence  effective  at  an  early  date^ 
and 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association,  through 
its  president  and  secretary,  respectfully  re- 
quests the  senators  and  congressmen  repre- 
senting the  state  of  Michigan  in  the  federal 
legislature  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  bill  that  shall  provide  for 
such  federal  participation  in  the  control  and 
supi)ort  of  popular  education. 

n.  Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  both  desirable  and  just  that 
the  legal  qualifications  for  electors  voting 
upon  school  questions  of  all  kinds  should  be 
no  different  from  the  qualifications  of  electors 
having  the  right  to  vote  upon  other  public 
matters  of  great  importance,  goes  on  record 
as  favoring  the  enactment  of  a  law  making 
the  right  of  voting  in  Michigan  equal  and  the 
same  for  all  public  questions. 
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m.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  generally  accepted 
dictum  that  "  the  teacher  is  the  school "  and» 
further,  that  no  person  is  adequately  qualified 
to  become  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  who 
has  not  acquired  a  fair  degree 'of  liberalizing 
and  professionalizing  training,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association  ap- 
proves of  the  plan  whereby,  after  September  1, 
1925,  it  shall  not  be  legal  for  any  person  to 
secure  a  certificate  to  teach  in  any  public 
school  of  this  state  who  shall  not,  at  that 
time,  have  completed  a  course  of  study  in  a 
standard  normal  school  or  college  equivalent 
at  least  to  one  year's  work;  that  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  1927,  such  requirements  shall  include 
normal  or  collegiate  training  equivalent  at 
least  to  one  and  one-half  year's  work;  and 
that  after  September  1,  1929,  such  require- 
ment shall  include  normal  or  collegiate  train- 
ing equivalent  at  least  to  two  year's  work 
over  and  above  a  four-year  high  school  course. 

IV.  Believing  that  a  collegiate  or  normal 
school  education  is,  for  financial  reasons,  diffi- 
cult, if  not  indeed  impossible,  of  attainment 
by  many  promising  young  people  of  the  state, 
and  believing  further  that  the  encouragement 
of  education  for  leadership  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  the  state, 

Be  U  resolved,  that  this  association  favors 
the  enactment  of  a  law,  patterned  perhaps 
after  the  law  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
will  provide  a  system  of  state  scholarships  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  within  the 
state,  and  available  to  selected  graduates  of 
the  high  schools  of  the  several  counties  or 
legislative  districts  of  the  state^  and  that  in 
addition  to  such  scholarships  a  state  loan 
fund  be  established  from  which  worthy  and 
promising  students  may  borrow,  under  proper 
safeguards  and  guarantees,  funds  for  the 
prosecution  of  work  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  when  such  education  is  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  entering  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

Y.  Believing  that  a  systrati  of  rural  schools 
which  vitally  concerns  itself  with  the  real 
needs,  interests,  and  problems  of  rural  people 
is  the  most  potent  agency,  for  advancing  the 


happiness,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of  mral 
communities  and  their  inhabitants^  and  be- 
lieving further  that  education  is  primarily  a 
function  of  the  state  and  not  of  any  ^ven 
locality,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association  puts 
itself  on  record  as  whole  heartedly  approTing 
the  following  educational  principles  in  their 
application  especially  to  the  rural  school  situ- 
ation, namely: 

(a)  A  school  term  of  at  least  nine  montiis 
in  the  year, 

(5)  A  course  of  study  with  a  content  en- 
riched beyond  the  confines  of  the  traditional, 
formalized  rural  school  curriculum  and 
adapted  to  the  interests  and  concrete  needs 
of  rural  inhabitants, 

(c)  The  elimination  of  small,  inefficient 
and  impoverished  school  districts  and  the  sub- 
stitution therefore  of  consolidated  school  dis- 
tricts and  consolidated  rural  schools  whereva* 
geographic  and  economic  conditions  make 
such  attempts  at  consolidation  feasible, 

(d)  The  enlargement  of  the  local  taxing 
areas,  so  that  either  the  county  or  the  consoli- 
dated school  district  shall  become  the  legalized 
unit  for  school  levies, 

(e)  The  further  equalization  of  tax  bur- 
dens by  means  of  state  and  federal  bonuses 
to  consolidated  schools  of  standard  types  and 
attainments. 

(/)  The  improvement  of  instruction  through 
the  establishment  of  qualifications  for  rural 
school  teachers  technically  equal  in  kind  and 
scope  to  the  qualification  demanded  of  teach- 
ers in  village  and  city  schools, 

(g)  A  system  of  school  supervision  for 
rural  schools  as  extensive,  through,  and  peda- 
gogically  sound  as  that  provided  in  town  and 
city  school  systems  of  the  better  types,  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  association, 
through  its  Legislative  Committee,  make 
formal  request  of  the  incoming  state  legisla- 
ture to  enact  such  sdiool  laws  as  will  make 
effective  the  principles  and  ideals  herein 
enunciated. 

VI.  Believing  that  the  State  University  of 
Michigan  has  been  seriously  handicapped  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  fully  equii^ed  school  of 
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education  wherein  adequate  professional  train- 
ing may  be  furnished  to  teachers  of  all  inter- 
mediate and  secondary  schools  and  to  super- 
yisors  and  administrators  of  all  tyi)e8  of 
schools, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association  goes  on 
record  as  emphatically  endorsing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  of  education  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Michigan,  but 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  college  of  liter- 
ature, science  and  the  arts,  and  that  it  hereby 
makes  request  of  the  incoming  state  legisla- 
ture that  it  appropriate  moneys  sufficient  to 
erect  and  equip  buildings  in  Ann  Arbor  suit- 
able and  adequate  to  meet  the  present  and 
immediate  future  needs  of  such  a  school  of 
education  when  established. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  association 
favors  a  policy  that  will  also  give  our  normal 
schools  and  other  teacher  training  institutions 
in  the  state  ample  financial  support. 

Vii.  Believing  that  education  is  distino- 
tively  a  function  of  the  state  and  that  the 
state  should  exercise  large  directive  and 
supervisory  jwwers  over  education  in  all  its 
phases  and  in  all  its  varied  forms,  therefore^ 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association  recom- 
mends to  the  incoming  state  legislature  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  shall  require  state 
certification  of  all  teachers  before  their  ap- 
pointment or  selection  to  teach  in  any  public 
or  non-public  school  within  the  state,  and  shall 
make  it  the  duty  of  duly  constituted  public 
school  officers  to  insi)ect  and  standardize  the 
organization,  instruction  and  administration 
of  education  in  all  public  and  non-public 
schools  of  the  stata 

VXli.  Believing  that  notable  advantages 
will  accrue  to  society  and  to  the  schools  if  the 
ripe  experiences  of  teachers  of  all  types  of 
interests  shall*  be  utilized  in  arriving  at  final 
judgments  resx)ecting  the  organization  and 
administration  of  education  and  believing, 
further,  that  the  participation  of  teachers- in 
the  formulation  of  school  policies  is  con- 
ducive to  an  aroused  personal  enthusiasm  for 
teaching  and  to  a  deeper  professional  spirit 
among  teachers,  therefore, 


Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association  favors 
the  organization  of  teachers'  administrative 
councils  in  connection  with  all  school  systems 
of  any  considerable  size,  and  the  reference  to 
them  of  debatable  administrative  matters  and 
educational  policies  which  can  appropriately 
be  considered  by  them. 

IX.  Believing  that  the  present  serious  short- 
age of  teachers  is  largely  due  to  the  inade- 
quate salaries  that  have  heretofore  been  paid 
and  to  the  short  and  uncertain  tenure  of  op- 
portunity which  has  been  accorded  teachers, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association  declares 
its  conviction  to  be: 

First,  that  the  minimum  salary  for  any 
teacher  should  be  not  less  than  living  ex- 
penses, a  reasonable  amount  for  the  extension 
of  professional  training,  plus  $1  per  day  for 
saving  accounts;  and  that  for  superior  ability, 
prolonged  training,  and  successful  teaching 
experience  increases  in  compensation,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  100  per  cent,  of  the  minimum 
salary  paid  inexperienced  teachers,  should  be 
granted  in  accordance  with  predetermined  and 
published  schedules  and  conditions,  and 

Second,  that  the  tenure  of  position  for 
teachers  should  be  established  upon  principles 
approximately  as  follows: 

(a)  The  first  election  to  a  given  position  to 
be  for  a  period  of  one  year,  the  contract  to  be 
renewable,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  of 
education,  for  a  second  year  of  service. 

(5)  The  reelection  of  a  teacher  having 
served  two  years  in  a  given  position  to  be  for 
a  period  of  three  years. 

(c)  The  reelection  of  a  teacher  having 
served  a  total  of  five  years  in  a  given  position 
to  be  without  date,  and  no  teacher  elected  to 
a  given  position  without  date  to  be  subject  to 
dismissal  except  after  specific  reasons  for  the 
proposed  dismissal  shall  have  been  xHresented 
in  writing  to  the  teacher,  a  public  hearing 
before  the  board  of  education  shall  have  been 
accorded  the  teacher,  and  the  proposed  dis- 
missal shall  have  been  approved  by  at  least  a 
two  thirds  vote  of  the  board. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  association 
condemns  the  practise  of  frequent  shiftings 
of  teachers  from  one  position  to  another  for 
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trivial  reaBons,  and  asserts  tlie  principal  that 
no  teacher  (except  in  case  of  genuine  emer^ 
gency)  should  resign  a  given  position  without 
giving  due  notice  to  the  hoard  of  education 
in  writing — such  notice  to  be  presented  not 
later  than  sixty  days  before  the  date  set  for 
the  resignation  to  take  effect,  and  in  no  case 
later  than  sixty  days  before  the  opening  of 
either  the  fall  or  spring  term. 

X.  Be  it  resolved  by  this  association  that  it 
endorses  the  movement  having  for  its  purpose 
the  all-year  school,  and  that  it  approves  the 
demand  of  teachers  that  salaries  shall  be  paid 
on  the  basis  of  twelve  months'  service  and  in 
twelve  monthly  installments,  it  being  under- 
stood that  when  not  employed  in  actual  teach- 
ing, teachers  shall  render  such  educational, 
social,  recreational  or  vocational  service  as 
circumstances  permit  and  communities  need 
and  require 

And  believing  further  that  a  teacher's 
training  and  work  tend  to  fit  him  for  intelli- 
gent leadership  in  civic  affairs,  and  that 
active  participation  in  the  administration,  of 
community  problems  is  an  obligation  which 
each  teacher  should  assume,  but  frequently 
does  not  assume,  to  any  large  degree^  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  association  urges 
upon  all  its  members  the  dedication  of  their 
talents  to  the  practical  demands  of  social 
service  in  all  ways  consistent  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  regular  school  work. 

XI.  Be  it  Resolved  by  this  association  that 
it  favors  a  state  school  survey  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  in  cooi)eration  with  the  executive 
committee  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.,  and  having 
among  its  objectives,  the  determination  of  de- 
sirable centers  for  consolidated  rural  schools 
and  the  best  locations  for  various  types  of 
state  vocational  schools. 

Xn.  Be  it  resolved  by  this  association  that 
it  favors  an  amendment  to  the  State  Oonsti- 
tution  whereby  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  that  such  ai>- 
pointment  shall  be  for  a  term  of  years  but 
renewabla 


Xni.  Be  a  resolved,  that  this  aasodatioii 
commends  the  Legislature  for  enacting  at  its 
last  session  the  important  law,  known  as  the 
James  Law,  providing  for  part-time  educa- 
tion to  eighteen  years  of  age  in  school  dis- 
tricts of  5,000  population  and  over,  thus  put- 
ting the  state  in  line  with  twenty  of  the  most 
progressive  states  in  the  union  in  his  type  of 
education.  The  association  further  takes  this 
opportunity  to  express  its  belief  that  similar 
part-time  educational  opportunities  should  be 
provided  in  the  near  future  for  the  boys  aiid 
girls  in  smaller  towns  and  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

XrV.  Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association 
endorses  the  efforts  of  the  Michigan  Teachers' 
Betirement  Fund  Board  to  revise  the  present 
retirement  law  so  as  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  best  actuarial  practise. 

XV.  Inasmuch  as  the  present  High  School 
Fraternity  law  is,  in  some  places,  ineffective 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  provides  no  ade- 
quate penalties  for  its  infraction  and  renders 
it  impossible  for  school  authorities  to  super- 
vise the  fraternities  when  thoy  exist, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
association  that  the  law  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  provide  proper  penalties  for  pupils  who 
are  responsible  for  its  violation  and  for  those 
school  officials  who  neglect  its  enforcement. 

XVI.  Be  it  resolved  by  this  association  that 
it  extends  its  sincere  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Blurry  B.  Hutchins,  ex-President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  for  the  significent  woik 
he  has  accomplished  for  our  State  University 
during  the  period  of  his  incumbency,  and  that 
it  hereby  expresses  to  him  the  good  wishes  of 
all  its  members  for  a  long  period  of  leisured 
activity  in  the  days  that  are  yet  before  him, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  associatioD 
extends  to  Dr.  Marion  L.  BurCon,  the  newly 
inaugurated  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  most  cordial  greetings  and  a  hearty 
welcome  to  our  midst,  and,  by  a  rising  vote, 
pledges  its  undivided  support  to  his  adminis- 
tration. 

XVn.  Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association 
endorses  th6  aggressive,  progressive  and  effi- 
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cient  administration  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  pledges  its  coopera- 
tion in  carrying  forward  sueh  beneficent 
school  reforms  as  may  be  instituted  by  it. 

XnH.  Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association 
extends  its  sincere  thanks  to  all  associations, 
agencies  and  individuals  who  have  by  their 
labors,  generosity  and  courte^  made  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  1920 
imiformly  pleasant  and  successful. 

XIX.  Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association 
expresses  to  its  retiring  president.  Superin- 
tendent T.  J.  Knapp,  its  aiypreciation  of  the 
effective  and  faithful  services  he  haa  rendered 
the  teachers  of  Michigan,  not  alone  in  con- 
nection with  the  office  of  president  of  this 
association,  but  also  in  relation  to  various 
other  educational  reforms  which  have  been 
successfully  advocated  and  promulgated  by 
him. 

Signed  by  the  Oommittee  on  Resolutions 
0.  O.  Davis,  Chairman, 

BeSSIB  LbAOH  PltlDDT, 

E.  G.  Potter, 

Lou  I.  SlOLEB, 

Anns  Wiqgikb 


EDUCATIONAL  RESBARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

MBASURINQ  THE  *'  USEFULNESS  "  OF  TESTS 
IN    SOLVING    SCHOOL    PROBLEMS^ 

The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  a  truly 
extraordinary  activity  in  the  field  of  '^  mental 
measurements.''  As  a  chief  result,  the  busy 
superintendent  is  now  offered  his  choice 
among  some  eight  or  ten  group  scales  of  in- 
telligence which  are  now  available  for  use 
in  the  public  schools.  However,  though  there 
are  scales  a-plenty  (too  plenty  one  is  tempted 
to  say)  methods  for  the  use  of  these  scales 
are  not  so  fully  worked  out.  And  in  the 
midst  of  such  an  offering  the  superintendent 
may  still  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  just  what, 
in  a  practical  way,  he  may  do  with  such  meas- 
ures or  how,  once  he  has  tried  them,  he  may 
determine  for  himself  their  usefulness.  The 
present  brief  paper  is  intended  first  of  all  to 

1  Studies  from  the  Psyehologieal  Laboratory  of 
Indiana  University. 


illustrate^  in  very  concrete  and  simple  fashion, 
the  way  in  which  such  scales  may  be  used  to 
improve  division  into  weak  and  strong  sec- 
tions, (a)  in  Junior  high  school,  and  (h)  in 
the  IB  grade.  The  paper  also  aims  to  show 
how,  in  a  very  practical  and  simple  way,  the 
usefulness  of  the  scales  for  such  a  purpose 
may  be  measured.  The  two  studies  will  be 
presented  very  briefly.  The  results  themselves 
are,  in  each  instance^  of  no  great  importance. 
But  the  point  of  view  and  the  general 
methods  of  attack  are  distinctly  different  from 
those  most  customary,  in  studying  the  "re- 
liability" and  "validily"  of  tests  and  scales. 
The  intensely  practical  and  direct  treatment 
of  the  data  should,  it  is  felt,  be  distinctly 
interesting  to  the  busy  school  official — ^who  is, 
very  lik^y,  not  highly  versed  in  statistical 
methods,  but  who  wishes  to  learn,  as  qmcUy 
and  clearly  as  possible,  just  what  he  can  do 
with  such  tests— and  how  well  he  can  do  it 

n.  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  "  CROSS-OUT  ''  SCALE  AS  AK 
AID  IN  MAKING  SECTION  DIVISIONS  IN  DEPART- 
MENTAL SCHOOL  MORE  SATI8FA0T0RT 

In  a  large  departmental  school  the  '*  Cross- 
out"  scale*  was  given  just  before  mid-year 
promotions  in  the  winter  of  1919.  The  fast 
and  slow  sections  were  then  re-arranged  on 
the  basis  of  the  test  results,  those  in  the  slow 
sections  who  scored  highest  being  transferred 
to  a  fast  section,  and  those  in  the  fast  sections 
who  scored  lowest  being  placed  in  a  slow  sec- 
tion. This  arrangement  was  kept  during  the 
spring  semester;  then,  in  making  suggestions 
for  the  sections  in  September,  the  teachers 
were  allowed  to  again  rearrange  the  sections 
as  they  saw  fit.  The  question  is  as  to  the 
number  of  changes,  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
tests,  which  were  found  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  continue  in  the  September  division. 

The  changes  were  made  in  the  sixth  and  7B 

sPreasey,  6.  L.,  ''A  Brief  Group  Seale  of  In- 
telligenee  for  Use  in  School  Surveys,"  Jowr.  of 
SduoatUmai  Psycholoffy,  Febmaiy,  1920;  or 
Pressey,  8.  L.,  "School  Surveys  using  Group 
Scales  of  Intelligence,"  Seventh  Oonferenee  on 
Educational  Measurements,  Indiana  University, 
1918. 
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grades.  The  results  may  be  smnmariced  as 
follows:  ten  children  in  slow  sections  who 
scored  highest  or  next  to  highest  in  their 
section  were  transferred  to  fast  sections.  Of 
these,  eight  '^  made  good  "  and  were  continued 
by  their  teachers  in  a  fast  section  in  Septem- 
ber. Eight  children  in  slow  sections  who 
scored  third  or  fourth  in  their  section  were 
thus  transferred;  seven  made  good  and  were 
continued  in  fast  sections.  Three  pupils  in 
slow  sections  scoring  still  further  down  in  the 
distribution  for  their  section  (fifth  or  sixth) 
were  transferred,  and  of  these  one  made  good. 
Ten  pupils  in  fast  sections  scoring  lowest  or 
next  to  the  lowest  were  transferred  to  a  slow 
section;  of  these,  eight  were  continued  in  a 
slow  section  in  September  or  else  faDed  to 
be  promoted.  Nine  scoring  third  or  fourth 
from  the  lowest  in  a  fast  section  were  thus 
changed;  of  these,  seven  remained  in  a  slow 
section,  or  failed.  Four  still  further  up  in 
the  distribution  of  scores  from  the  fast  sec- 
tion were  transferred,  and  of  these  three  re- 
mained in  a  slow  group. 

The  sections  averaged  17  pupils  in  size. 
The  inference  is,  therefore,  that  children  scor- 
ing on  the  tests  in  the  upper  quarter  of  a  slow 
section  or  in  the  lower  quarter  of  a  fast  section 
may  be  transferred  to  the  other  section  with 
an  expectation  of  success  in  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  But  transfer  of  children  scoring 
near  the  average  of  the  section  they  are  in  is 
much  less  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 

The  experiment  will  indicate  both  a  way  in 
which  a  group  scale  may  be  used  as  an  aid 
in  readjustment,  and  the  expectation  of  suc- 
cess in  such  usa  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
writers  would  not  suggest  any  arbitrary  use 
of  the  scores — instead  the  scale  should  be  used 
rather  to  indicate  those  in  slow  or  fast  sec- 
tions who  should  be  considered  as  candidates 
for  transfer,  the  final  decisions  as  to  whether 
a  given  pupil  should  actually  be  transferred 
or  not  being^  made  only  after  consideration  of 
the  matter  from  every  point  of  view.  Such 
consideration  might  be  expected  to  eliminate 
the  20  per  cent  of  unsuccessful  transfers. 
It  might  be  wiser  to  work  with  the  upper  and 
lower  two  cases  rather  than  the  upper  and 


lower  four.    But  the  general  method  is  the 
same  in  any  case.' 

m.  THS  VALUE  OF  THE  PRIMER  SCALE  AS  AN 

AID  IN  IMPROVING  SECTION  DIVISIONS  IN 

THE   1b  grade 

The  Primer  Scale^  was  given  to  all  the 
entering  (IB)  children  in  a  city  of  about 
12,000  population,  in  September — ^two  weds 
after  school  b^gan.  The  writers  were  again 
interested  in  the  usefulness  of  the  scale  as 
an  aid  in  section  division;  it  is  customaxy 
in  this  system  for  the  teachers  to  divide  their 
first  grade  classes,  soon  after  entrance,  into 
"fast"  and  ''slow**  sections.  It  was  feit» 
however,  that  not  enough  was  yet  known 
about  the  worth  of  group  tests  for  use  in  the 
first  grade  to  warrant  actual  division  of  the 
classes  on  the  basis  of  the  test  results.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  found  possible  to  det^mine 
very  definitely  the  value  of  the  test  for  his 
purposes. 

The  method  was  very  simple.  After  scor^ 
ing  the  tests  (the  tests  were  given,  as  has  been 
said,  in  September — ^two  weeks  after  school 
began)  the  blanks  for  each  class  were  arranged 
in  order  of  scora  And  lists  were  made  up 
showing  section  divisions  as  these  would  have 
heen  made  if  the  divisions  had  been  formed 
on  the  basis  of  the  test  findings;  the  upper 
half  of  the  class,  according  to  score  on  th» 
tests,   was  considered   a  hypothetical   strong 

sThe  writers  wiab  to  express  their  indebtedDesi 
to  Miss  Mary  Kerr,  principal  of  the  Bloomingtoa 
Junior  High  School,  for  her  cooperation  and  help 
in  the  study.  In  fact,  the  plan  of  the  experiment 
was  worked  out  rather  more  by  Miss  Kerr  than  hf 
the  writers,  and  whatever  praetieal  interest  it  maj 
have  is  due  largely  to  her.  The  seetiona  had  beea 
made  up  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said,  by  the 
principal  upon  the  basis  of  the  previous  school 
record  of  the  children  before  coming  to  junior 
high  school.  Only  a  few  shifts  from  this  arrange* 
ment,  because  of  extremely  obvious  misplacement, 
had  been  made  before  the  readjustments  above 
mentioned  on  the  basis  of  the  tests. 

^  See  Pressey,  L.  W., '' A  Group  Scale  of  Intelli- 
gence for  tTse  in  the  First  Three  Grades,"  /oar. 
of  BduoatUmal  Psychology,  YoL  X.,  1919,  pp. 
297-308. 
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section,  the  lower  half  a  oorreeponding  weak 
section.  No  action  was  taken  upon  these  re- 
suits*  however,  nor  were  the  lists  shown  to  the 
teachers.  Instead,  the  teachers  were  left  to 
make  their  own  divisions  in  the  usual  way; 
the  writers  requested  only  that  the  teachers 
inform  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  see- 
tions  as  they  had  arranged  them. 

An  effort  to  obtain  these  actual  section 
divisions  made  on  the  basis  of  the  teachers' 
judgments,  as  these  sections  were  at  the  time 
the  tests  were  given  (two  weeks  after  school 
began)  proved  largely  unsuccessful  I  The 
teachers  stated  that  t^ey  had  as  yet  made  no 
divisions  which  they  were  willing  to  give  the 
examiner,  and  it  was  another  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  teachers  submitted  a  division  in 
which  th^  felt  reasonable  confidence.  How- 
ever, by  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  teach- 
ers had  all  submitted  section  lists,  which  were, 
according  to  their  judgment  at  that  time,  in- 
dicatiye  of  the  best  division  of  their  classes 
into  stjnong  and  weak  groups. 

The  writers  were  then  in  possession  of  two 
sets  of  divisions,  one  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
test  findings,  two  weeks  after  school  began, 
the  other  made  on  the  basis  of  the  teacher's 
judgment^  one  month  after  school  began. 
And  the  very  practical  question  is  as  to  which 
basis  gave  the  grouping  most  in  accord  with 
the  children's  finally  demonstrated  strength 
or  weakness  in  school  work. 

To  answer  this  question  the  writers  simply 
waited  until  the  end  of  the  first  semester, 
obtained  the  marks  given  the  children  at  that 
time,  and  compared  the  average  mark  of  each 
child,  obtained  at  the  end  at  the  semester, 
with  his  section  placement  at  the  beginning 
of  that  semester.  The  following  table  shows 
the  results,  the  hypothetical  sections  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  test  being  first  considered,  and 


(a)  Diviaion  ac- 
cording to 
teats.  .. 

(6)  Division  »o- 
oording  to 
teacher. 


87 


77 


72 


64 


82  80 
50167 


76 


61 


80  75 


69  75 


80 


63 


12 


100 
75 


18 


98 
63 


then  the  section  divisions  actually  made  by 
the  teachers.  The  table  gives  the  results  in 
terms  of  ^'  per  cent,  of  children  in  the  strong 
section  of  each  class  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  stood  in  the  upper  half  of  their  class 
according  to  average  mark — (a)  divisions  be- 
ing on  the  basis  of  the  tests,  and  (h)  divisions 
being  on  the  basis  of  the  teacher's  judgment." 
Apparently  if  the  children  had  been  divided, 
in  the  beginning,  on  the  basis  of  the  tests  the 
division  would  have  been  much  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  marks,  given  by  the  teachers, 
than  was  the  early  judgment  of  the  teachers 
themselves  as  to  the  proi)er  division  I  And  it 
should  be  mentioned  again  in  this  connection 
that  the  teachers  were  unwilling  to  submit 
their  divisions  to  the  writers  until  after  the 
first  month,  whereas  the  test  ratings  were  ob- 
tained during  the  second  we^  of  school.  It 
should  also  be  added  that  the  division  sub* 
mitted  to  the  writers  was  neither  the  first  nor 
the  final  division.  Tentative  divisions  were 
made  after  the  first  week.  And  the  divisions 
were  frequently  revised;  one  room  had  shifted 
sections  eight  times  during  the  first  semester. 
It  would  surely  seem  that  some  of  this  shift- 
ing and  readjustment(  with  the  misplacement 
and  maladjustment  implied),  might  have  been 
prevented  by  discriminating  use  of  tests. 
Again  the  writers  would  not  urge  any  arbi- 
trary use  of  the  scores.  But  it  may  surely 
be  said  that  if  the  tests  had  been  used  to  aid 
the  teachers,  in  their  selection  of  children  for 
the  **fast"  and  "slow"  sections,  these  sec- 
tions might  have  been  made  up  more  satis- 
factorily— at  least  put  into  a  satisfactory  form 
earlier  in  the  year" — than  could  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

IV.  DISCUSSION 

These  two  bits  of  data  are  perhaps  of  little 
importance  in  themselves.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  features  in  the  treatment  which 
would  seem  worth  emphasizing.  In  the  first 
place,  the  statistical  methods  are  extremely 

B  In  fact,  perhaps  the  most  important  finding  is 
that  the  sections  finaHj  arrived  at  by  the  teachers, 
at  the  end  of  the  semester,  were  largely  identical 
with  those  made  during  the  first  two  weeks,  on  the 
basis  of  the  tests. 
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simple,  exceedingly  direct  and  practical. 
There  is  no  mention  of  correlation  coeffi- 
cients of  probable  errors,  normal  distributions 
— and  so  on.  Such  methods  are  of  great 
value  to  the  special  student.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  growing  appreciation  among  research 
workers  of  the  limitations  of  such  methods, 
and  the  great  difficulties  involved  in  their 
proper  use.*  There  is  also  a  definite  tendency 
among  such  workers  toward  the  use  of  such 
very  simple  and  direct  empirical  procedures 
as  have  been  employed  abova^  For  the  pre- 
sentation of  data  to  those  not  versed  in  sta- 
tistical technique  such  simple  methods  are^ 
the  writers  feel,  by  all  means  to  be  preferred 
wherever  possible — and  usually  possible  1  Sta- 
tistical methods,  are  after  all,  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  And  when  that  end  is  the  pre- 
sentation of  data  to  a  practical  school  man, 
not  versed  in  special  statistical  methods,  then 
that  school  official  has  a  right  to  demand  a 
presentation  which  shall  make  the  facts  un* 
mistakably  -clear  to  him. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out»  that  nothing 
has  been  said  regarding  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  tests  were  measuring  ''general 
intelligence," — ^the  question  was  only;  Are 
these  tests  doing  the  work  required  of  them, 
and  are  they  doing  it  better  than  other  means 
available?  It  may  be  that^  for  improving 
section  divisions,  a  combination  of  tests  of 
intelligence  with  tests  of  achievement  (to 
measure  previous  preparation)  would  be  more 

«  See  for  instance  Komhaoser,  A.  W.,  Meine,  F., 
and  Bnml,  Beardsley,  ''Two  Models  Showing  the 
Interrelation  of  Several  Significant  Correlation 
YariableB,"  Psycholoffiedl  BiMetiai,  Vol.  16,  1919, 
pp.  230-235. 

7 See  for  instance  "The  Personnel  System  of  the 
XT.  S.  Army,"  2  Vols.  Engineering  Magaaine 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  especially  chap- 
ters on  the  trade  tests;  or  Thnrstone,  L.  L.,  "Men- 
tal Tests  for  College  Entrance,"  Jour,  of  Ed. 
Psychology,  Vol  X.,  1919,  pp.  129-142.  Other 
brief  methods  are  also  exemplified  in  Pressey,  S.  L. 
and  L.  W.,  "The  Practical  Efficiency  of  a  Group 
Scale  of  Intelligence,"  Jour,  of  Applied  Ptyehol- 
ogy,  Vol.  3,  1919,  pp.  68-80,  and  "Suggestions 
with  regard  to  Professor  Thurstone's  Method  of 
Critical  Scores,"  Jour,  of  Educaliondl  Ptyohology, 
September,  1919. 


valuable  than  tests  of  inteHigence  alone  can 
be.  If  such  be  the  case^  then  by  all  means  use 
the  measures  of  achievement  too!  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  function  we  think  we  are  testr 
ing  is,  practically,  a  question  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  important  question  is  simply 
— ^what  tests  best  do  the  work¥  It  is  in  pro- 
portion as  the  various  ^ scales^  are  courage- 
ously submitted  to  this  '^acid  teet"  that 
progress  will  be  made.  And  the  bu^  superin* 
tendent  has  a  right  to  demand  that  investi- 
gations take  this  rigidly  practical  tarn. 

SUMMABT 

• 
The  paper  deals  with  the  efficiency  of  two 
group  scales  for  measuring  intelligence  in 
improving  section  divisions  in  (a)  junior  high 
school  and  (h)  entering  (IB)  classes.  It  was 
found  that: 

1.  The  '' Oross-out ''  scale  is  about  80  per 
cent,  efficient  in  correcting  eoctreme  misplaoe- 
ment  in  sections  in  junior  high  school.  By 
use  of  the  scale  in  combination  with  teacher's 
judgments  it  would  be  still  more  valuable^  in 
improving  divisions  according  to  ability  in 
junior  high  school  classes. 

2.  The  Primer  Scale,  given  two  weeks  sttet 
school  began  in  September,  is  more  efficient 
than  teachers'  judgments,  made  a  month  after 
the  beginning  of  school,  in  dividing  entering 
(£rst)  grade  classes  into  strong  and  wesk 
sections.  By  use  of  the  scale  in  combination 
with  teachers'  judgments  its  usefulness  for 
such  a  purpose  should  be  still  greater. 

3.  It  is  urged  that  (a)  there  is  a  need  for 
the  development  of  more  simple  and  direct 
statistical  methods,  in  measuring  the  value  of 
a  scaler  than  are  now  commonly  employed; 
(h)  there  is  need  for  study,  in  a  direct  and 
concrete  way,  of  the  usefulness  of  tests  and 
scales  in  dealing  with  particular,  concrete^ 
problems.  Such  study  is  much  more  impor- 
tant than  study  of  the  "validity"  of  a  test 
or  scale,  as  a  measure  of  this  or  that  ^'ability." 
It  may  be  that  combinations  of  tests  of  in- 
telligence with  test  of  achievement  may  prow 
to  be  more  useful,  for  many  ];>ractioal  pur- 
poses, than  either  t^pe  of  test  alone. 

S.  L.  Prbsset, 
L.  W.  Pbksskt 
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EQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY: THE  VIEWS  OF  THE 
ECONOMISTS 

The  economists  deal  with  the  distribution 
of  educational  opportunity  in  connection 
with  their  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
wages,  and  their  accounts  of  the  matter  are 
found  in  the  chapters  of  their  treatises 
under  this  head.  It  is,  more  particularly, 
the  differences  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to 
different  workers  and  classes  of  workers — 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year 
to  many  thousand — ^that  call  for  scientific 
explanation  from  the  economist  and  bring 
him  ultimately  to  the  question  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  This  upper  limit  of 
remuneration  becomes  intelligible  when  one 
recalls  that  ''Wages,  as  the  term  is  used  in 
economics,  includes  all  earnings  assigned 
to  men  for  their  work,  from  the  lowest  piece 
wages  to  highest  annual  salaries  and 
'wages  of  management.'  "* 

Wages,  like  interest,  are  fixed  by  demand  and 
supply,  and  whatever  more  ultimate  forces  act 
npon  them  act  through  demand  and  supply.  If  at 
wages  of  two  dollars  a  day  in  any  line,  more  men 
are  wanted  in  that  line  than  are  to  be  had,  the  re- 
sulting bidding  tends  to  raise  the  wages  until  the 
demand  is  no  longer  in  ezeess  of  the  supply.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  at  wages  of  three  dollars  a  day, 
the  supply  of  labor  of  'the  sort  in  question  is  in 
ezeess  of  the  demand,  then  the  seeking  of  em- 
ployment by  the  would-be  earners  in  that  sort  of 
labor  must  tend  to  lower  wages  to  a  point  where 
supply  no  longer  ezeeeds  demand.* 

Throughout  the  entire  discussion  of  dif- 
ferences in  wages  their  runs  the  assump- 

iSeager,  ''Principles  of  Economies,"  11^13,  p. 
244. 
'Brown,  "Theory  of  Earned  and  Unearned  In- 
1918,  p.  172. 


tion  that  the  natural  effect  of  demand  and 
'Supply,  as  it  applies  to  labor,  is,*  if  choice 
were  free  and  unhampered  on  the  part  of 
workers,  to  equalize  wages  and  to  bring 
them  toward  a  uniform  rate  for  all.  The 
principle  was  enunciated  by  Adam  Smith 
in  a  well-known  passage: 

The  whole  of  the  advantages  and  disadyantages 
of  the  diiferent  employments  of  labor  .  .  .  must, 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  be  either  perfectly  equal 
or  continually  tending  to  equality.  If,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  there  was  any  employment  evidently 
either  more  or  less  advantageous  than  the  rest,  so 
many  people  would  crowd  into  it  in  the  one  case, 
and  so  many  would  desert  it  in  the  other,  that  its 
advantages  would  soon  return  to  the  level  of  other 
employments.  This  at  least  would  be  the  ease  in 
a  society  where  things  were  left  to  follow  their 
natural  course,  where  there  was  perfect  liberty, 
and  where  every  man  was  perfectly  free  both  to 
choose  what  occupation  he  thought  proper,  and  to 
change  it  as  often  as  he  thought  proper.  Every 
man's  interest  would  prompt  him  to  seek  the  ad- 
vantageous and  to  shun  the  disadvantageous  em- 
ployment.^ 

Obviously  no  such  society  exists,  for  the 
striking  inequalities  in  the  rates  of  earn- 
ings everywhere  apparent  indicates  that 
the  conditions  of  the  case  as  described, 
however  closely  they  may  be  approximated 
in  certain  places  and  in  certain  areas  of  the 
labor  market,  do  not  characterize  the  world 
of  labor  as  a  whole.  The  economist's  prin- 
cipal task  in  this  connection  therefore  be- 
comes that  of  discovering,  enumerating  and 
weighing  the  effect  of  those  barriers  which 
stand  i&  the  way  of  the  equalizing  force  of 
demand  and  supply;  which  serve,  whether 
temporarily  or  permanently,  to  cheapen 
some  kinds  of  labor  by  making  them  rela-; 

«  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  Bk.  1,  Gh.  X. 
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tivelj  abundant  and  to  increase  the  price 
of  other  kinds  by  making  them  relatively 
•oarce. 

The  treatises  themselves  may  be  referred 
to  for  a  detailed  account  of  these  condi- 
tions. A  bare  allusion  to  certain  of  the 
more  important  will  suffice  for  the  present 
purpose :  4he  inability  of  workers  to  adapt 
themselves  rapidly  or  at  all  to  fluctuations 
or  developments  in  the  demand  for  com- 
modities, or  in  the  conditions  of  their  pro- 
duction and  exchange;  inability  to  move 
rapidly  or  at  all  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
miscalculation  of  chances  of  success  or  op- 
portunity in  choosing  occupations ;  irksome- 
ness  of  prolonged  training;  expense  of 
training;  limitation  of  entrance  to  some 
occupations  and  favoritism;  limits  of  in- 
born capacity  or  native  endowments. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions, and  consequently  the  rate  of  wages 
assigned  in  them,  are  sometimes  classified 
as  (i)  those  of  attractiveness  and  (ti)  those 
that  persist  irrespective  of  varying  attrac- 
tiveness. As  to  the  first  class,  in  spite  of 
what  was  said  in  the  quotation  from  Adam 
Smith,  it  appears  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
many  persons  who  are  free  to  choose  do 
prefer  to  accept  a  measure  of  agreeableness, 
social  esteem,  etc.,  in  part  payment  of  their 
labor,  with  the  result  that  their  wages  are 
relatively  lower  on  this  account  The  stock 
examples  are  the  shop-girl  who  might  earn 
a  larger  income  in  domestic  service  except 
for  the  opprobrium  that  attaches  to  this 
type  of  labor,  and  the  college  teacher  who 
is  compensated  for  a  relatively  low  income 
by  certain  attractive  features  of  his  mode 
of  living.    Nevertheless 

The  broad  fact  is  that  the  attraetiye  and  eaqj 
employments  do  not  in  general  command  the  low- 
est pay. . . .  The  work  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician, 
the  business  man,  is  easier  as  well  as  intrinsieally 
more  interesting,  more  yaried,  more  attractive,  than 


that  of  most  sorts  of  maonal  laborers.  Yet,  even 
after  dne  allowance  is  made  for  the  expensive 
trainmg  caUed  for  by  these  so-called  "liberal" 
professions,  their  earnings  are  large  as  compared 
with  the  sacrifices  they  inyolye.^ 

It  must  be,  therefore,  those  conditions 
beyond  the  reach  of  choice,  which  in  fact 
set  definite  limits  to  choice,  that  constitute 
the  fundamental  determinants  of  the  ob- 
servable differences  in  earnings.  Taussig 
refers  to  these  as  'Hhe  permanently  im- 
portant forces  .  .  .  which  set  up  barriers 
between  the  different  classes  of  society," 
and  brings  them  under  these  three  heads: 
expense  of  education  and  training;  the 
subtle  influence  of  social  environment;  and 
differences  in  inborn  gifts.  By  the  second 
the  author  means  the  subtle  influence  of 
^ome  and  social  status,  ''all  the  associa- 
tions of  nurture  and  family,  all  the  force 
of  example  and  imitation."  Since  the  first 
two  in  the  long  run  tend  to  correspond  with 
one  another,  a  simpler  grouping  is  made  by 
some  economists  as  between  those  natural 
barriers  existing  among  workers  by  virtue 
of  differences  in  native  gifts  and  those 
which  are  socially  or  artificially  derived. 

It  is  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  note 
how  the  economists  feel  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  these  two  broad  factors  in 
accounting  for  differences  in  earnings. 
Oannan  writes, 

There  are  low  paid  occupations  and  hi^^  paid 
occupations — or,  at  any  rate,  better  paid  oceapa- 
tions.  The  difference  here  can  not  be  entirely  at- 
tributed to  differences  in  ''industry"  and  natural 
endowments.  Some  few  of  the  worst  paid  oeeopa- 
tions  are,  indeed,  largely  fiUed  up  by  lasy  persons 
of  small  natural  ability,  and  poembly  some  of  the 
best  paid  are  largely  filled  up  by  persons  of  more 
than  the  ayerage  industry  and  natural  endowments. 
But  there  is  little  reason  for  supposing  that  these 
propositions  can  be  applied  to  all  the  poorly  paid 

«  Taussig,  ''Principles  of  Economies,"  1916,  II, 
127,  128. 
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and  all  the  t>etter  paid  oceupatioiifl.    Most  of  them 
are  filled  by  very  ordinary  persons.^ 

A  pertinent  paragraph  from  Marshall  reads 
as  follows: 

The  laws  which  goyern  the  birth  of  geniue  are 
iiuemtable.  It  Ib  probable  that  the  pereentage  of 
ehildren  of  the  working  cUuwes  who  are  endowed 
with  natural  abilities  of  the  highest  order  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  ehildren  of  people  who  have 
attained  or  have  inherited  a  higher  position  in  so- 
ciety. Bnt  since  the  manual  labor  classes  are  four 
or  five  times  as  numerous  as  all  other  classes  put 
together,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  more  than  half  the 
beet  natural  genius  that  is  born  into  the  country 
belongs  to  them;  and  of  this  a  great  part  is  fruit- 
less for  want  of  opportunity .« 

In  the  opinion  of  Clay 

If  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  is  required  to  do 
the  work  at  all,  the  number  of  people  who  can 
do  it  will  be  limited.  This  explanation  will  not 
carry  us  very  far.  All  the  operations  needed  to 
supply  all  the  ordinary  needs  of  life  have  been 
studied  and  simplifted,  until  any  person  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  provided  he  have  had  the  neceeeary 
training,  can  do  most  of  them.  Incomes  derived 
from  work  vary  far  more  than  do  native  ability 
and  capaoity.T 

Taussig  recognizes  the  undeveloped  na- 
ture of  the  subject  and  writes,  after  pay- 
ing due  regard  to  the  arguments  on  either 
side  of  the  question : 

ThoTigh  the  analogies  from  biology  .  .  . 
strengthen  the  view  that  inheritance  is  all-per- 
vading, the  plain  facts  of  everyday  life  prove  that 
opiH)rtunity  and  environment  are  of  signal  im- 
portance. Those  of  inborn  gifts  make  them  tell 
with  immensely  greater  ease  if  they  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  and  training,  and  of  sup- 
port during  the  early  stages  of  their  career .« 

If  these  quotations  are  typical,  as  they 
seem  to  be,  it  would  appear  that  the  econ- 
omists tend  to  throw  great  weight  upon 
social  factors  in  accounting  for  the  actual 

.   •"Wealth,"  19U,  p.  189. 

•  "Principles  of  Economics,"  1916,  p.  212. 

7  "Economics  for  the  General  Beader,"  1918, 
p.  30. 

•Op.  oit.,  p.  133. 


differences  in  earnings  except  for  the  ex- 
tremes, that  in  their  minds  these  differences 
do  not  with  any  measure  of  precision  corre- 
spond to  differences  in  native  endowment, 
and  that  consequently  very  great  limitar 
tions  are  set  by  social  arrangements  upon 
equality  of  economic  opportunity. 

By  reason  of  the  combined  effect  of  all 
these  limitations,  including  those  of  nat- 
ural endowments,  there  exists  in  any  so- 
ciety what  has  been  characterized  by 
Caimes  as  a  series  of  ''non-competing'' 
groups.    Said  this  authority: 

What  ive  find,  in  effect  is,  not  a  whole  popula- 
tion competing  indiscriminately  for  all  occupa- 
tions, but  a  series  of  industrial  layers  superimposed 
on  one  another,  within  each  of  which  the  various 
candidates  for  employment  possess  a  real  and  ef- 
fective power  of  selection,  while  those  occupying 
the  several  strata  are,  for  all  purposes  of  effective 
competition,  practicaUy  isolated  from  each  other.* 

These  layers  comprise  the  common  fact 
of  social  stratification. 

A  number  of  economists  have  at  differ- 
ent times  and  for  different  nations  essayed 
a  description  of  this  stratification.  Several 
have  been  made  by  Americans,  the  one  out- 
lined below  being  that  of  Taussig: 

I.  The  lowest  group:  the  diggers  and 
delvers;  those  who  do  the  simplest  and 
roughest  work  in  factories ;  harvest  hands. 
Children  set  to  work  at  the  earliest  age  at 
which  they  can  earn.  Education  rarely 
carried  beyond  the  legal  minimum. 

II.  Those  who,  while  not  needing  spe- 
cialized skill,  bear  some  responsibility,  and 
must  have  some  alertness  of  mind:  Motor- 
men;  the  general  run  of  machine  tenders. 

III.  The  aristocracy  of  manual  labor: 
the  skilled  workmen;  the  whole  range  of 
occupations  requiring  a  sure  eye,  familiar- 
ity with  tools,  a  deft  and  trained  hand ;  the 
makers,   repairers   and    adapters   of  ma^ 

•  ''Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," 1874,  p.  73. 
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ohinery.  Some  accumulation  of  property, 
some  pride  in  occupation,  and  a  strong 
spirit  of  independence.  Children  usually 
finish  grammar  school,  and  are  prepared  by 
apprenticeship  or  otherwise  for  a  particu- 
lar trade. 

IV .  The  lower  middle  class,  which  avoids 
rough  and  dirty  work,  and  aims  at  some 
kind  of  clerical  or  semi-intellectual  occu- 
pation :  clerks,  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  small 
tradesmen,  railway  conductors,  foremen, 
teachers  of  lower  grades.  Secondary  school 
usually  entered  and  very  often  attended 
through  its  entire  course.  Commonly  a 
feeling  of  contempt  for  manual  labor,  and 
a  demarcation  of  social  feeling  that  does 
not  correspond  to  differences  in  wages. 

V.  The  well-to-do:  members  of  profes-* 
sions  so-called,  teachers  of  higher  grades, 
salaried  officials,  the  class  of  business  men 
and  managers  of  industry,  the  last  in 
democratic  communities  the  backbone  of 
the  whole  group.  Associations  with  prop- 
erty and  accumulation.  Education  carried 
to  the  highest  level,  commonly  through  the 
secondary  school,  often  through  college  or 
university.  Long  period  of  education  and 
training,  slow  start  on  slender  earnings 
with  an  increase  of  earning  power  at  least 
through  middle  age.  Marriage  delayed, 
wives  largely  ornamental.*** 

i  Taussig  brings  the  first  three  groups 
into  one  broad  class  of  manual  laborers 
"because  their  melnbers  have  the  same 
point  of  view  and  the  same  prejudices. 
They  expect  usually  to  live  on  their  wages 
not  looking  to  the  accumulation  of  property 
or  income  derived  from  property.  They 
have  a  sense  of  separation  from  the  well- 
to-do  and  possessing  classes.  The  last  two 
groups  have  a  similar  sense  of  solidarity, 
with  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  manual 
labor  and  an  interest  in  accumulation  and 

.    10  Op,  oil,,  p.  134  ff. 


property.     Business  is  the  core  of  their 
doings.'' 

We  maj  tboB  divide  tlie  workers  into  the  ttfo 
greaX  elaeseB  of  tlie  eoft-banded  and  tbe  hard- 
handed.ii 

Two  kinds  of  comment  are  made  upon 
such  a  classification,  one  relating  to  its 
over-simplicity,  the  other  to  the  effect  that 
it  does  not  represent  a  hard  and  fast  set  of 
categories  from  generation  to  generation. 
On  the  first  point  Seager  remarks, 

The  assumption  that  the  working  population  of 
a  country  like  the  United  States  is  divided  up  into 
a  few  groups  is  helpful,  but  ...  the  aetunl  nnmber 
of  groups  is  legion.is 

As  to  the  second  Taussig  observes, 

So  far  as  these  obstacles  [environment,  laek  of 
training,  deficiency  of  inborn  qualities]  are  absent 
or  are  weakened,  there  will  be  a  constant  seepage 
into  the  groups  above,  and  a  tendency  toward 
equalization  of  wages.  This  movement  for  escape 
from  the  lowest  group  is  strong  in  the  United 
States.  All  the  influences  of  a  democratic  soeielgr 
— the  absence  of  rigid  class  distinctions,  the  at- 
mosphere of  freedom,  the  education  in  the  pubbc 
schools-— tend  to  break  down  the  barriers  between 
groups.  The  position  of  common  laborers  in  the 
United  States  (that  is  in  the  northern  and  weeteni 
states)  has  been  kept  at  its  low  level  only  by  tiie 
continued  inflow  of  immigration.^^ 

By  allusion  to  what  has  occurred  in  the 
second  generation  with  the  successive  great 
waves  of  immigration,  first  the  Irish,  then 
the  French  Canadians,  latterly  the  varied 
races  of  eastern  Europe,  Taussig  reminds 
us  of  the  extent  of  this  seepage  in  a  new 
and  growing  country  like  our  own.  In  spite 
of  these  qualifications  Seager  remarks, 
''.  .  .  such  a  stratification  already  appears 
in  the  United  States  and  it  will  show  itself 
more  and  more  clearly  as  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  come  more  com- 
pletely under  private  ownership,  unless  the 

11  Op.  cU.,  pp.  137, 138. 

12  Op.  oU.,  p.  249. 

IS  Op.  eit.,  pp.  138^  139. 
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tendency  in  this  direction  is  successfully 
opposed-  by  a  broad  and  Tigorous  social 
policy."" 

.  The  social  stratification  which  remains 
after  all  due  allowance  is  made  for  its  auto- 
matic alleviation  is  not  viewed  by  the 
economists  with  equanimity.  They  quite 
generally  find  fault  with  it  as  largely  un- 
wholesome and  unjust.  Objections  are 
urged  against  it  not  only  in  behalf  of  the 
individual  but  of  the  integrity  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole.    Taussig  writes : 

A  rate  of  tpaj  for  common  laborers  much  lower 
than  that  for  other  laborers  is  assumed  by  most 
people  to  be  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature.  Bat  it 
i0  by  no  means  a  matter  of  eourse;  and  it  is  very 
mueh  a  matter  of  regret.  Freedom  of  occupation 
is  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  happi- 
ness, and  the  traditional  position  of  common  labor 
is  due  to  the  aibsence  of  such  freedom.  The  dis^ 
parities  in  earnings  and  in  social  position  of  which 
tfade  is  the  most  glaring  are  not  consistent  with  the 
ideals  that  are  dominating  the  dvilized  world. 
Shay  are  nM»t  of  all  inconsistent  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  democracy.  .  .  .  They  bring  grave  social 
dangers,  in  the  intensiflcation  of  class  prejudices 
and  class  struggles.  ...  An  elevation  of  this  group 
to  a  plane  of  higher  pay  and  better  social  regard 
would  indeed  mean  that  other  groups  would  be 
relatively  worse  off — ^they  would  no  longer  secure 
the  fruits  of  hard  labor  on  cheap  terms;  but  it 
would  mean  a  better  distribution  of  happinee8.xs 

The  ideal  of  a  better  social  situation  than 
the  existing  one,  quite  generally  held  by 
jbhe  economists,  is  one  wherein  the  differ- 
ences of  earnings  would,  by  reason  of  an 
(equilization  of  opportunity,  be  defined  by 
the  free  operation  of  the  force  of  demand 
and  supply  upon  such  differences  as  are 
fibced  by  native  endowment  alone.  Pat- 
ten** writes : 

Concealed  by  the  stratifications  in  society,  and 
often  hidden  from  the  casual  observer,  are  the.  ecor 
nomic  forces  which  if  unobstructed,  would  build 
the  steps  that  make  progress  possible  for  all. 

1*  Op.  ott,,  p.  260. 

w  Op.  <jif .,  p.  140. 

W'New  Basis  of  OiviKiation,''  1910,  p.  73. 


Perhaps  none  of  the  economists  has 
written  more  energetically  on  this  theme 
than  Carver.  In  a  chapter  with  the  title 
**  Socialism  and  the  Present  Unrest""  this 
authority  says : 

...  if  we  go  about  it  intelligently,  patiently 
and  courageously,  ajyplying  our  remedies  to  causes 
rather  than  to  symptoms,  we  can  secure  something 
infinitely  better  than  socialism  without  any  of  its 
evil  consequences.  That  is  to  say,  we  can  secure 
equality  with  liberty.  By  equality  is  meant  not 
only  equality  of  opportuni^,  which,  of  eourse,  we 
must  have  at  any  cost;  but  something  approxi- 
mating to  equality  of  income  as  welL  .  .  . 

By  equality  of  income  is  meant  not  equality  as 
between  individuals,  but  equality  as  between  occu- 
pations. If  one  bricklayer  can  lay  twice  as  many 
bricks  as  another,  he  is  worth  twice  as  much  and 
ought  to  have  it.  .  .  .  But  as  between  such  occu- 
.  pation  as  that  of  bricklayer  and  some  other,  such  as 
bank  clerk,  the  lawyer,  or  the  railway  president, 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  some- 
thing approximating  to  equality,  if  the  conditions 
of  demand  and  supply  could  be  made  to  bring  it 
about  automatically.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  supply 
of  various  kinds  of  human  talent  could  be  so  read- 
justed as  to  make  the  skiU  of  the  railway  president 
as  abundant  relatively  to  the  demand  for  it  as  is 
the  skiU  of  the  bricklayer,  the  average  incomes  of 
two  occupations  would  automatically  equalise  them- 
selves. .  .  .  Again,  if  one  occupation  requires  a 
longer  period  of  training  by  way  of  preparation 
than  another,  the  average  annual  ineome  in  the  one 
should  be  enough  higher  to  compensate  for  the  ex- 
pense and  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  the  course 
of  training.  Otherwise  there  would  be  inequality 
in  favor  of  the  occupation  requiring  little  prepara- 
tory training. 

With  so  great  an  insistence  upon  the  im- 
jportance  of  equality  of  opportunity  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  social  stratification 
and  its  accompanying  inequalities  in  earn- 
ings, it  is  but  to  be  expected  that  a  corre- 
sponding emphasis  should  be  placed  by  the 
economists  upon  education,  especially  voca- 
tional training.  Numerous  quotations 
might  be  made  from  them  on  this  head,  but 
one  from  the  last-mentioned  authority  will 
suffice: 

17  In  his  "Essays  in  Social  Justice/'  1915. 
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It  it  a  Bsd  eommentary  upon  tbe  inteHigenee  of 
our  •ooial  reformers  that  so  many  of  them  .  .  . 
eontinae  to  apply  their  remedies  to  symptoms 
rather  than  to  attack  the  causes  of  the  bacl  distri- 
bution of  wealth.  Because  imcational  guidance 
and  vocational  education  go  at  the  underlying 
cause,  instead  of  attacking  ^fmptoms,  they  must 
appeal  to  every  real  progressive.  .  .  . 

;  But  the  educational  program  must  be  a 
thoroughgoing  one. 

If  it  aims  merely  at  redistributing  the  supply  of 
human  talent  among  the  laboring  dasses,  that  is, 
at  making  a  more  efficient  body  of  employees,  in- 
ereasing  the  supply  of  skilled  labor,  it  will  result 
only  in  reducing  the  wages  of  skilled  labor,  and 
enabling  the  employing  classes  to  get  skilled  help 
at  a  lower  cost  than  now,  and  thus  increase  their 
profits.  What  is  particularly  needed  is  a  more 
numerous  and  more  skilled  class  of  employers. 
...  An  abundance  of  entrepreneur  talent  and  a 
scarcity  of  labor  will  bring  down  the  price  of  the 
one  and  bring  Up  the  price  of  the  other  as  surely 
as  an  abundant  supply  of  water  on  a  western  plain, 
and  a  scarcity  of  fertiliser,  would  bring  down  the 
price  of  the  one  and  bring  up  the  price  of  the 
other."" 

I  This  means,  as  the  author  somewhere 
says,  the  need  of  a  particular  emphasis 
upon  higher  types  of  business  training. 

Writing  more  particularly  from  the 
viewpoint  of  national  well-being  Marshall 
asserts: 

No  change  would  conduce  so  much  to  a  rapid 
increase  of  material  wealth  as  an  improvement  in 
our  schools,  and  especiaUy  those  of  the  middle 
grades,  provided  it  be  oomJbined  with  an  extensive 
system  of  scholarships,  which  will  enable  the  clever 
son  of  a  working  man  to  rise  gradually  from 
school  tin  he  has  the  best  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical education  which  the  age  can  give. 

As  for  the  indirect  effect  of  such  a  pro- 
gram he  observes: 

...  the  economic  value  of  one  great  industrial 
genius  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
•ducation  of  a  whole  town;  for  one  new  idea,  such 
as  Bessemer 's  chief  invention,  adds  as  much  to 

IS  Op.  dU,  364,  365,  366. 


England's  productive  power  as  tlie  Utb«r  «f  a 
hundred  thousand  men.^* 

Offering,  as  it  does,  such  unexampled  re- 
turns on  the  capital  invested,  the  query 
occurs  to  the  eoonomist  as  to  why  invest- 
ment in  education  is  so  poorly  appreciated. 
The  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in  the  fact  that^ 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Individual,  the 
investor  and  the  profit-taker  are  not  the 
same  person ;  whereas  the  parent  must  bear 
the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  child  dur- 
ing the  period  of  training,  the  child  alone 
ordinarily  reaps  the  benefit.  This  calls  for 
sacrifice  except  for  the  well-to-do,  and  re- 
^quires  also  unusual  foresight.  Marshall 
says: 

Most  parents  are  willing  enough  to  do  fbr  their 
children  what  their  own  parents  did  for  them; 
and  perhaps  even  to  go  a  little  b^ond  it  if  ttuj 
find  themselves  among  neighbors  who  happen  to 
have  a  rather  higher  standard.  But  to  do  man 
than  this  requires,  in  additk>n  to  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  unselfishness  and  a  warmth  of  affection  that 
are  perhaps  not  rare,  a  certain  habit  of  mind  which 
is  as  yet  not  very  common.  It  requires  the  habit 
of  regarding  a  distant  event  as  of  nearly  the  sanis 
importance  as  if  it  were  close  at  hand;  this  hahik 
is  at  once  a  chief  product  and  a  chief  cause  of 
civilization  and  is  seldom  fuUy  developed  ezeepk 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the  more 
cultivated  nations.so 

Cannan  says  more  succintly,  **  There  are 
...  in  fact  not  enough  well-disposed  par- 
ents with  adequate  means,"  while  Brown 
writes : 

Frequently  the  present  deprivation  whteh  must 
be  suffered  to  meet  the  cost  of  training  seems 
much  greater  than  can  be  compensated  by  the  larger 
later  earnings  to  be  gained.  To  many,  indeed,  the 
cost  of  training  is  practically  prohibitive.  Th^ 
simply  can  not  make  the  investment.  Oould  funds 
be  borrowed  for  the  purpose  at  the  current  rate  of 
interest  charged  on  weU-secured  loans,  the  invert- 
ment  might  pay  much  better  than  investments  of 
other  kinds.  But  the  possibility  that  the  borrower 
will  become  sick,  or  will  die  (though  life  dnsurance 

19  Op,  cit.,  pp.  212,  216. 
«o  Op,  cit,,  pp.  216,  217. 
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sometimes  provides  for  this  second  eontingeney) , 
or  will  simply  fail  to  * '  make  good, ' '  makes  the  se- 
enrity  uncertain  and  the  funds  hard  to  get.  In 
these  days  of  compulsory  education  up  to  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  night  schools  and  of 
eorrespondence  schools,  possibilities  exist  for  many 
who  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  them.  But  the 
opportunities  of  the  poor  boy  are  hardly  roseate. 
To  work  daytime  and  to  study  nights  is  much 
harder  than  to  be  supported  by  high-salaried 
fathers  whilst  securing  the  training  for  a  life  work. 
To  some,  despite  ambition,  the  physical  strain  is 
prohibitive.  For  all  in  such  circumstances  the  se- 
curing of  the  preparation  essential  to  the  higher 
grade  of  work  means  years  of  deprivation  of  rest, 
or  pleasure,  or  both,« 

Contracts  beftween  investing  capitalists 
,and  youth  being  prohibited  by  law,  there 
remain  for  the  equalizing  of  educational 
opportunity  only  the  agencies  of  the 
churches,  philanthropy  and  the  state. 
Gannan  says : 

But  the  churches  have  never  had  the  economic 
advancement  of  their  charges  primarily  in  view; 
they  have  taught  in  order  that  children  might  learn 
to  read  the  Bible,  or  in  order  to  prevent  them 
fiom  f alUng  into  the  hands  of  the  irreligious  or 
schismatic.  The  states  have  taken  up  education 
from  motives  which  are  complex  and  difficult  to 
analyse,  but  it  may  be  said  quite  safely  that  none 
of  them  have  ever  been  moved  by  a  desire  to 
cheapen  the  products  of  the  ''better-class  employ- 
ments" by  multiplying  the  persons  qualified  to 
pursue  them.  Oonsequently,  while  the  charitable 
endowments  of  universities  and  upper-class  schools 
have  had  an  important  influence  in  reducing  the 
remuneration  and  cheapening  the  products  of  the 
better  paid  employments,  the  efforts  of  the  churches 
and  the  states  have  rather  resulted  in  diminishing 
the  remuneration  and  cheapening  the  products  of 
the  class  of  labor  which  requires  a  smattering  of 
letters,  but  is  scarcely  above,  if  it  is  at  all  above, 
the  average's 

American  writers  tend  to  give  greater 
weight  to  the  influence  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  state  universities  toward  the  equal- 
izing of  educational  opportunity  without 

.    31  Op.  cil.,  pp.  185, 186. 
ss  Op.  cii,,  p.  201. 


according  them,  however,  any  thoroughgo- 
ing effect  as  yet  in  this  direction.  They 
look  to  the  future  development  of  free 
^public  education,  together  with  some  policy 
of  support  and  maintenance  to  the  children 
of  families  without  sufi9cient  means  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages,  as  an  ultimate 
necessity.  Concluding  his  description  of 
the  existing  distribution  of  educational  op- 
portunity Seager  writes: 

It  follows  from  the  above  considerations  that  for 
all  but  the  children  of  the  wealthy  such  education 
as  is  enjoyed  must  be  public  and  free.  .  .  .  Capi- 
tal so  used,  especially  to  inculcate  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  and  eflciency  among  children  of  the 
poor,  yields  a  princely  return  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  present  inequalities  disappear.  It 
is  therefore  to  the  oommunity,  and  to  improvements 
in  the  free  schools,  free  colleges  and  free  univer- 
sities, that  we  must  look  for  the  removal  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  children  of  the  poor 
now  labor.  To  remove  them  completely  it  will  be 
necessary  not  only  to  improve  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  covering  all  branches  of  technical  and 
professional  training,  but  to  raise  the  standards 
of  parents  so  that  they  shall  be  eager  to  have  their 
children  enjoy  the  best  advantages  and  to  provide 
in  some  way  for  the  maintenance  of  children  whose 
parents  can  not  afford  to  support  them  during 
their  years  of  study  and  preparation.  The  mere 
mention  of  these  needs  reenforces  what  has  been 
said  of  the  present  lack  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities.s8 

As  has  been  noted,  the  economists  are 
fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  supplement- 
ing free  schooling  of  all  grades  by  somq  sys- 
tem of  subsidizing  able  youth  of  those 
families  who  can  not  afford  to  support 
them  during  a  period  of  prolonged  train- 
ing. In  this  connection  John  Stuart  Mill 
said: 

The  state  owes  no  more  than  elementary  educa- 
tion to  the  entire  body  of  tiiose  who  can  not  pay 
for  it.  But  the  superior  education  which  it  does 
not  owe  to  the  whole  of  the  poorer  population,  it 
owes  to  the  ilite  of  them. 

>s  Op.  dU,  259,  260. 
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Of  a  proposal  to  direct  the  use  of  certain 
endowments  to  this  end  he  said: 

The  fruits'  of  sneh  a  proposal,  under  anj  toler- 
able arrangements  for  eanrying  it  into  effeet, 
would  be  almost  beyond  liiiniaii  power  to  estimate. 
The  gain  to  society  .  .  .  wonld  be  bat  a  part  of 
the  benefit.  I  believe  there  is  no  single  thing 
which  would  go  so  far  to  heal  class  differences,  and 
diminirii  the  just  dissatisfaction  of  the  beet  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  nation  with  their  posi- 
tion in  it  The  real  hardehip  of  social  inequalities 
to  the  poor  ...  is  not  that  those  who  are  bom  poor 
do  not  detain  the  great  objects  of  human  desire 
unearned,  but  that  the  circumstances  of  their  birth 
preclude  their  earning  them  .  .  .  and  the  feelings 
which  give  rise  to  Socialism  would  be  in  great 
measure  disarmed,  or  as  much  of  them  as  is  un- 
reasonable or  exaggerated,  by  this  just  concession 
to  that  in  them  which  is  rational  and  legitimate.24 

As  to  the  qiMlity  of  training  required  in. 
behalf  of  economic  opportunity  and  its  as- 
sociated national  improvement,  the  econ- 
omists do  not  write  with  fullness.  Marshi^l 
observes,  in  a  rare  chapter  on  the  subject,** 
that  ''what  makes  the  worker  of  one  town 
or  country  more  efficient  than  those  of 
another,  is  chiefly  a  superiority  in  general 
sagacity  and  energy  which  is  not  specialized 
to  any  one  occupation,"  and  minimizes  the 
importance  of  mere  manual  skill.  Others 
call  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  more  cul- 
tural sides  of  education  in  erasing  the 
marks  of  social  stratification  and  facilitat- 
ing association  and  competition.  After 
remarking  that  ''an  effective  national  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  laboring  class, 
is  the  first  thing  needful,"  Mill  continues, 
"the  aim  of  all  intellectual  training  for  the 
mass  of  the  people  should  be  . . .  to  qualify 
them  for  forming  a  sound  practical  judg- 
ment of  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
are  surrounded."**    By  this  he  seems  to 

2«"Diseu8sioDfl    and    DissertationSi'^    V.,    pp. 
Zi,  25. 
M  Op.  oit,  Bk.  rV.,  Ch.  VI. 
««" Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  Bk.  II., 

Ch.  xm. 


mean  a  knowledge  of  such  social  and  eco- 
nomic facts  as  would  assist  them  in  allevi- 
ating their  condition.  Thus  the  three  prin- 
cipal aspects  of  education-t-indiutrial, 
liberal  and  economic — are  given  due  stress 
in  the  program  recommended  by  tiie  eeo- 
;Diomists  for  the  correction  of  the  evils  of 
existing  inequalities  and  for  the  greater 
economic  power  of  the  nation. 

Pebct  E.  DAvmeoN 
Stanvosd  UNiVKBsmr 


ON  HISTORIES  OF  MODERN  LITERA- 
TURE WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  THEIR  USB  IN  SYNOPTIC 
COURSES 

That  it  is  possible  for  prosperity  to  entail 
difficulties  is  exemplified  with  uncommon 
lucidity  in  the  present  status  of  modem 
literature.  For  the  past  one  thousand 
years  and  more  innumerable  poets  have 
been  inditing  visions  and  prophecies,  medi- 
tations and  what-not,  in  the  tongues  we 
now  for  convenience'  sake  call  modem.  A 
hundred  years  ago  there  were  so  many 
SchriftsteUer  in  Germany  alone  that  the 
more  thoughtful  of  these  were  reluctant  to 
be  known  as  such ;  the  term  connoted  some- 
thing slightly  uncomplimentary.  The  num- 
ber of  poets  the  civilized  world  over  has 
been  on  the  constant  increase  since  that 
time — a  poet  never  dies — ^and  is  at  the 
present  legion.  And  if  we  except  the  small 
but  frequently  prolific  writers,  the  mass  of 
material  on  modern  literature  is  about 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  literature  itself. 

The  student  suffers  therefore  from  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches  a  good  deal  of  which 
is  irredeemable  paper.  He  sees  at  once  that 
control  of  the  entire  field  is  impossible.  He 
knows  too  that  the  choice  of  a  sympathetic 
period  can  be  successfully  made  only  after 
having  acquired  at  least  a  summary  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  field.  There  are 
consequentiy  a  great  nnmber  of  things  to 
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be  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  general 
histories  of  literature.  Let  us  elaborate  a 
few  of  these  by  way  of  attranpting  to  indi«' 
cate  the  part  that  may  be  played  by  gen* 
eral  histories  in  synoptic  eoorses.  And  in 
order  to  keep  the  subject  within  bounds  we 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  Oerman.  The 
same  sort  of  observations  would  indubitably 
Apply  J^iAt  as  well  to  French  and  English. 
The  Germans  did  not  begin  to  write  his- 
tories of  their  literature  until  about  1800, 
though  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  and 
Budolf  von  Ems  digressed  in  their  ficti- 
tious works,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
praise  and  to  censure  their  brothers  in 
Apollo.  But  this  is  not  literary  history; 
nor  can  the  critical  observations  of  Luther 
and  Opitz  be  regarded  in  this  light.  The 
pioneer  in  the  field  was  Danid  Georg  Mor- 
hof  whose  two  books,  the  one  published  at 
Kiel  in  1682,  the  other  at  Ltibeck  in  1688, 
bear  of  course  only  a  slight  resemblance  to 
a  modem  history.  Though  Morhof  at- 
tempted to  make  his  works  complete  and 
coherent,  very  little  was  then  known  of  the 
old  and  middle  period,  so  that  he  must  be 
ruled  out  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  familiar- 
ity with  his  subject.  Then  came  Gottsched 
and  Lessing,  Herder  and  Gk>ethe,  each  of 
whom  interested  himself  in  his  native  lit- 
erature without  writing  a  connected  trea- 
tise on  it. 

'  And  yet,  despite  this  late  start  with  their 
own  literature,  it  was  reserved  for  a  (Ger- 
man, Friedrich  Bouterwek,  to  write  the  first 
general  history  of  modern  literature  (Ital- 
ian, French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English, 
German)  as  now  understood  and  thereby 
establish  the  science  of  literary  history. 
Bouterwek 's  work  in  twelve  volumes,  the 
last  four  of  which  treat  German  literature, 
appeared  at  Gottingen,  1801-1819.  This 
work  played  an  important  part  by  way  of 
introducing  tiie  German  Bomantieists  to 


foreign  literatures.  And  with  the  riEfe  of 
the  Bomantic  school  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  literary  history  in  Ger- 
many began  to  flourish,  so  that  by  1827  it 
was  possible  tbt  August  Eoberstein  to  bring 
out  his  ''Grundriss  mr  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Nationalliteratur."  This  was 
really  the  first  work  of  the  kind  we  have  in 
mind.  Since  then  histories  of  German  lit^ 
erature  have  appeared  with  almost  disturb- 
ing frequency. 

The  first  point  to  be  remembered  concern- 
ing these  histories  is  the  fact  that' no  two  of 
them  are  alike.  Just  as  no  language  will 
tolerate  exact  synonyms  so  will  commerce 
forbid  the  existence  of  duplicate  books. 
Even  in  the  case  of  say  algebras  the  writers 
strive  after  the  variety  th«tt  comes  ftrom 
differences  in  arrangement.  Algebras  deal 
however  with  fixed  principles  and  they  are 
aH  written  by  mathematicians.  But  one 
history  of  literature  may  have  been  written 
by  a  teacher  (J.  G.  Bobertson),  another  by 
a  poet  (B.  V.  Gottschall),  another  by  a 
critic  (W.  Scherer),  another  by  a  journalist 
(Fr.  Kummer) ;  one  may  be  predominantly 
biographic,  another  philologic,  another 
philosophic,  and  so  on.  The  literature  of 
a  nation  is  a  many-sided  affair  and  of  al- 
most universal  appeal.  To  make  therefore 
what  may  seem  like  the  first  link  in  a  daisy- 
chain  of  commonplaces,  the  student  should 
first  find  out  when,  by  whom,  and  from 
what  point  of  view  the  history,  the  reading 
of  which  he  contemplates,  was  written. 

As  to  the  date  of  publication,  if  we  wish 
to  see  what  German  literature  meant  to  the 
Germans  of  1827,  Eoberstein 's  work  is 
good;  if  we  wish  to  see  what  it  means  to 
them  now,  Alfred  Biese  (1912)  is  much 
better.  Literature  is  a  mutable  affair  and, 
except  for  a  few  eternal  verities,  has  to  be 
reinterpreted  to  succeeding  generations. 
If  Lessing  had  written  a  history  of  German 
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literature  we  know  now  just  what  sort  of 
work  it  would  have  been ;  had  Heine  written 
one  it  would  have  resembled  Lessing's  in 
no  wise  and  yet  both  would  be  valuable. 
Rudolf  Haym  wrote  (1870)  a  history  of  a 
definite  period  from  the  point  of  view,  of 
jthe  philosopher  interested  in  romanticism; 
Eduard  Engel  wrote  (1907)  his  compen- 
dious history  of  the  entire  field  for  "Die 
Nichtwissenden."  The  two  are  totally  dis- 
similar. There  are  just  as  many  varieties 
of  histories  of  German  literature  as  there 
are  histories,  even  among  the  Germans 
themselves.  And  the  histories  of  German 
literature  written  by  non-Germans  is  still 
another  affair.  With  regard  to  all  of  these 
histories,  students  should  have  their  inter- 
est aroused  and  their  faith  shaken. 

And  they  should  be  impressed  by  the 
fact. that  histories  are  written  on  widely 
different  scales.  Max  Koch's  "Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Literatur"  in  the  Sammlung 
Ooschen  series  covers  the  entire  field  from 
Wulfilas  to  Hauptmann  in  approximately 
75,000  words,  or  in  about  three  eights  as 
many  words  as  there  are  in  Goethe's  "Wil- 
helm  Meisters  Lehrjahre ' '  alone.  Goedeke  's 
*'Grundris8"  on  the  other  hand  contains 
about  as  many  words  as  SchiUer  wrote  all 
told.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  with  the  writing 
of  histories  somewhat  as  it  is  with  the  ma- 
king of  maps.  We  have  a  map  a  foot 
square  setting  forth  only  the  ground-plan 
of  an  industrial  plant ;  or  we  may  have  one 
of  equal  size  representing  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  This  small  history  can  be 
nothing  but  a  catalogue  of  names,  dates, 
titles,  and  aphoristic  judgments;  and  in- 
deed the  large  one  is  only  a  compilation  of 
facts  out  of  a  sea  of  facts,  and  the  detailed 
record  of  a  number  of  personal  opinions 
with  some  of  which  other  lecturers  and  his- 
torians will  agree,  and  to  some  of  which 
they  will  take  violent  exception. 


As  to  this  last  point,  it  was,  as  every  one 
knows,  Immanuel  Kant  who  posited  the 
thesis  of  the  impossibility  of  the  thing-in- 
itself .  Kant  said  no  two  people  can  see  the 
same  tree,  for  each  sees  it  through  his  own 
organfi  of  sense  perception,  and  these  are 
never  the  same  in  two  people.  If  this  be 
true,  how  much  more  impossible  is  it  for 
two  people  to  see  the  same  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  same  thousand  men  and  their 
multifarious  works ! 

Let  us  consider  the  conclusions  reached 
by  two  authorities  concerning  Nietzsche, 
the  most  discussed  of  modem  Euroi>ean 
writers.  After  studying  Nietzsche  for 
twenty  years  R.  M.  Meyer  concluded  in 
1913  that  Nietzsche  grasped  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  life  more  deeply  than 
did  either  Luther  or  Spinoza,  that  his 
''Also  sprach  Zarathustra"  is  the  greatest 
epic  of  modem  times,  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  suggestiveness,  of  Oedenkenvar- 
rot,  it  is  superior  to  Goethe's  *' Faust,"  that 
Nietzsche  was  the  most  fertile  (der  gedan- 
kenreichste)  poet  that  has  ever  lived,  and 
that  he  constitutes  one  of  the  three  greatest 
events  that  Germany  has  experienced 
within  recent  years,  the  other  two  being  the 
founding  of  the  Empire,  and  scientific  in- 
ventions and  discoveries.  Theobald  Zieg- 
ler,  on  the  other  hand,  concluded  (1911), 
in  his  ''Geistige  und  soziale  Stromungen 
Deutschlands  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhun- 
dert,"  that  Nietzsche  was  only  a  Modephi- 
losaph,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
determined  whether  he  was  a  jack-o'-lant- 
ern or  a  real  star,  but  that  we  believe  that 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  come  to 
carry  him  out  are  already  audible  before 
the  door.  This  is  as  if  of  two  geographers 
one  were  to  say  that  Pikes  Peak  is  over 
14,000  feet  high  while  the  other  were  to 
assert  that  Pikes  Peak  is  only  a  gently  un- 
dulftting  knoll  which  will  in  course  of  time 
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be  completely  worn  away  by  the  process  of 
aerial  attrition. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  are  unprejudiced  opinions.  Meyer's 
comparison  of  Nietzsche  with  Goethe  seems 
especially  well  studied  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Meyer  had  previously  written  an 
elaborate  biography  of  Goethe.  But  Ger- 
man criticism  does  contain  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  opinions  which  are  simply  the  off- 
spring of  prejudice,  the  jaundice  of  the 
soul.  Ludwig  Borne 's  deification  of  Jean 
Paul  had  no  foundation  in  fact  while  his 
vituperation  of  Goethe  was  senseless.  Both 
opinions  were  ** personal."  Though  even 
this  phase  of  the  matter  is  interesting,  it 
does  not  concern  the  serious  discussion  of 
literary  criticism  for  this  is  worthless  un- 
less based  upon  love — ^the  love  that  is  al- 
ways glad  to  prize  and  willing  to  chasten 
if  the  chastening  will  help  the  chastened. 

And  like  unto  this  is  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion of  proportion.  If  a  certain  historian 
admires  the  works  of  a  certain  poet,  this 
poet  is  apt  to  receive  a  good  deal  of  space ; 
if  not,  but  little  space.  At  least  this  is  the 
easiest  though  not  the  most  charitable  way 
to  explain  the  almost  complete  omission  of 
some  important  writers  in  histories  of  Ger- 
man literature  and  the  wordy  discussion  of 
others  who  have  not  received  the  universal 
suffrage  of  critics.  There  are,  for  example, 
579  pages  in  Professor  Euno  Francke's  ex- 
cellent ''History  of  German  Literature." 
In  this  entire  book  twenty-four  words  in 
the  main  text  and  a  footnote  of  six  lines  are 
devoted  to  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman,  one  of  the 
few  German  writers  who  have  had  great 
influence  on  the  literatures  of  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  he  has  been  very  much  read  at 
home.  This  is  as  if  a  map-maker  were  to 
represent  Colorado  as  having  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  square  miles. 

But  the  comparison  between  the  geog- 


rapher and  the  historian  caii  easily  be  car- 
ried too  far ;  their  aims  are  totally  different. 
The  geographer's  duties  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  literary  bibliographer. 
He  deals  with  the  statistical  side  of  his 
subject.  His  position  would  more  nearly 
resemble  that  of  the  historian  if  he  ven- 
tured to  express  his  private  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  desirability  of  given  states  as 
places  of  abode  for  human  beings;  if  he 
ventured  to  make  some  such  remark  as  the 
following:  The  climate  of  Pennsylvania  is 
the  most  salubrious  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  and  owing  to  its  nat- 
ural resources  and  scenic  beauty  an  indi- 
vidual is  quite  unwise  not  to  live  within  its 
confines  if  he  possibly  can.  If  the  expres- 
sion of  such  feelings  were  the  geographer')^ 
duty,  there  would  be  as  much  divergency 
of  opinion  between  any  two  geographers  as 
now  exists  between  any  two  literary  his- 
torians. The  one  deals  with  an  exact  sci- 
ence that  can  be  treated  only  objectively, 
the  other  with  an  inexact  science  that  can 
be  treated  only  subjectively. 

And  it  is  this  very  subjectivity  of  his- 
tories of  literature  that  makes  the  reading 
of  them  so  profitable,  for  it  is  after  all  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  that  stimulate  thought ; 
and  su^estiveness  is  bom  of  subjectivity. 
The  value  of  a  given  bit  of  literature  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  There  is  nothing  more 
helpful  than  the  acquiring  of  opinions; 
there  is  even  a  certain  virtue  in  becoming 
opinionated.  But  the  virtue  lies  more  in 
the  acquiring  and  the  becoming  than  in  the 
acquisition  and  the  being.  It  is  for  this 
reason  important  that  the  student  should 
read  more  than  one  history  of  literature. 
If  he  does  so,  he  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  form  two  series  of  opinions:  one  as  to 
the  literature,  another  as  to  the  histories  of 
the  literature,  and  this  latter  will  prove  a 
most  instructive  occupation. 
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>  Suppose  we  conBider  Professor  J.  G. 
Bobertson's  histories  of  (Jerman  literature 
— ^he  has  written  three  of  them  on  different 
scales.  They  all  abound  in  superlative  ad- 
jectives. To  Professor  Robertson,  the 
Hartmann  who  wrote  *'Iwein"  is  the  un- 
surpassed master  of  form  and  style  in 
Middle  High  German;  Thomas  Murner  is 
the  most  unscrupulous  satirist  in  tiie  whole 
range  of  German  literature;  Lessing's 
''Miss  Sara  Sampson"  is  the  most  influ- 
ential innovation  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
German  stage;  Annette  von  Droste  has  * 
written  the  finest  German  religious  poetry 
in  the  nineteenth  century.    And  so  on. 

All  of  this  is  quite  interesting.  Present 
it,  however,  to  the  critical  student  with  an 
alert  mind  and  he  begins  to  ask  a  number 
of  questions,  as  follows :  Was  not  Heine  just 
as  unscrupulous  in  his  satire  as  Murner  f 
.Was  not  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen"  just  as 
much  of  a  dramaturgic  innovation  as  ''Miss 
Saca  Sampson"?  Is  not  the  religious 
poetry  of  Novalis  equal  to  that  of  Annette 
von  Droste  ?  And  in  course  of  time  this  stu- 
dent will  have  acquired  some  valuable  ideas 
concerning  German  literature.  The  danger . 
lie«  naturally  in  the  case  of  the  uncritical 
student  with  the  inert  mind.  He  likes  to 
have  information  given  to  him  in  tabloid 
and  definitive  form.  If  told  that  a  certain 
writer  wrote  the  best  religious  poetry  in 
the  nineteenth  century  he  is  liable  to  ding 
to  this  idea  throughout  the  rest  of  an  un- 
original  life,  and  to  read,  if  he  reads  at  all, 
only  this*  on  the  ground  that  only  the  best 
Is  Worth  serious  study.  But  for  such  minds 
histories  of  literature  have  been  written  in 
.vain  and  on  them  lecturers  spend  their 
time  to  no  avail. . 

Before  passing  over  this  phase  of  the 
matter — ^the  importance  of  reading  moi^e 
thiin.one  hiurtory  of  literaturer-let  us.comr 
pare  the:  hkto^iea  e£  A.  F;.  C.  Vilmar  and 


Fr.  Eummer.  Both  have  be6n  laviddy 
praised.  The  first  edition  of  Vilmar's  his- 
tory must  have  appeared  about  1844.  Tin 
book  has  been  reprinted  many  times  be- 
cause of  its  excellence  and  the  first  edition 
is  no  longer  obtainable.  It  consists  of  487 
large,  dosely  printed  pages  with  only 
three  vagde  chapter  headings :  Aeltesie  Zeit, 
Alte  Zeit,  Neue  Zeit.  It  grew  out  of  Vil- 
mar's  lectures  on  the  subject.  He  simply 
began  to  write  and  kept  on  writing  either 
unconscious  of  or  indifferent  to  the  tech- 
nique of  book-making  as  we  now  know  it 
Dates  and  biographical  sketches  are  not 
given;  nor  are  the  individual  works  dis- 
cussed. It  is  a  coherent  collection  of  sug- 
gestive observations  on  German  literature 
as  an  entity. 

The  writer  can  most  efficaciously  test  it 
from  the  last  twenty  pages  which  are  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  Bomantische 
Schtde.  For  the  student  who  is  already 
fairly  familiar  with  the  romantic  move- 
ment, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more 
interesting  reading.  After  paying  a  de- 
served tribute  to  the  spiritual  stimulus 
offered  by  Jena  in  1800,  Yilmar  says  that 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  romanticistB 
was  Die  Einheii  der  Poem  mU  dem  Leben. 
Properly  interpreted,  wiser  words  have 
never  been  spoken  in  this  connection, 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
many  times  they  have  been  repeated,  in 
modified  form,  since  1844.  This  then  is 
excellent,  despite  the  fact  that  Yilmar 
stood  so  near  in  time  to  romanticism. 

But  his  grouping  of  the  material  could 
hardly  be  worse.  E.  T.  A.  HcrfEmaan  is 
not  treated  as  a  romanticist  at  all;  he  is 
discussed  before  we  come  to  them,  while 
Holderlin  is.  not  taken  up  until  th^  have 
been  disposed  of.  A  geograpiher  can  not 
idiift  the  position  o£  his  states.  As  to  the 
less  important  rMianticlsts,  two,  aecording 
;to  Yilmar^  deserve  esipeeial  mention  be- 
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caase  of  their  excellence;  Eichendorff  and 
Ejirl  Lappe.  Large  encyclopaedias  of  the 
present  do  not  mention  Earl  Lappe  while 
everyone  knows  Eichendorff.  As  to  the 
criticisms^  Tieck's  *'Oktavian"  and  '*Geno- 
veva'*  are  called  vortreffliche  Dramen. 
Fouqu^'s  BUiersiiicke  are  ranked  high, 
Novalis,  except  for  his  spiritual  songs,  is 
ranked  low.  With  all  of  this  and  much 
more  like  it,  no  one  would  now  agree. 
The  book  was  excellent  in  its  day,  and 
valuable  now  because  it  shows  what  was 
considered  excellent  seventy  years  ago. 

Friedrich  Kummer's  '^  Deutsche  Litera- 
torgeschichte  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhund- 
erts"  1909,  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Vil- 
mar's  work  in  every  respect.  Carefully  out 
lined,  well  proportionedi,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  generations,  supplied  with  dates,  bio- 
graphical sketches,  indices  and  descrip- 
tiona  of  schools  and  movements,  and  con- 
taining the  plots  of  the  most  important 
works,  this  book  makes  the  study  of 
modem  Q^^nman  liteorature  a  relatiyely 
easy  task.  And  not  only  of  Qerman  liter- 
ature but.  also  of  other  phases  of  intellec- 
tual life-<phil08Ophy,  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  science,  journalism,  and  civics-sub- 
jects which  Yiknar  religiously  avoided. 
The  very  existence  of  such  a  book  presents 
a  real  pedagogic  problem  for  those  who 
give  synoptic  courses  on  this  period* 

It  consists  of  720  pages  with  about  500 
words  to  a  page.  To  ''deliver"  it  there- 
fore in  a  series  of  lectures  would  require 
about  ninety  lecture  periods,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  instructor  to  say  as 
much  as  this  book  contains  in  the  average 
lecture  course.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
good,  so  that  the  instruotor  will  have 
trouble  to  say  what  he  sajrs  as  well  as  it  is 
here  expressed;  Eunvmer  woiiced  on  his 
history  for  thirteen  years,  so  tiiat  the  iar 
stmctop  will  have  trouUe  to  sfty  what  he 
says  as  aeeurately  as  it  is  here  expressed. 


And  as  to  the  personal  appraisements  of 
the  literature  discussed^  the  student  has 
his  choice:  he  may  read  those  contained 
in  this  book  carefully  prepared  by  a 
stranger  and  checked  up  by  his  friends, 
or  he  may  listen,  to  those  presented  in  a 
series  of  lectures  hastily  prepared  by  a 
personal  acquaintance  and  checked  up  by 
no  one. 

To  reason  this  way  however  is  to  over- 
look some  basic  principles  in  human  na- 
ture. An  instructor  would  no  more  think 
of  using  another  man's  history  exclusively 
than  he  would  think  of  wearing  another 
man's  clothing  occasionally.  And  as  to 
students,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
master  the  details  of  suc^  a  work.  They 
consider  it  the  business  of  the  instructor 
to  give  them  the  data  and  the  criticism. 
What  the  instructor  says  may  be  found  in 
substance  in  many  books,  and  they  know 
it.  But  it  appeals  to  them  as  being  more 
credible  when  addressed  to  them  by  a 
living  person.  And  yet,  the  vast  improve- 
ments that  have  latterly  been  made  in  the 
writing  of  general  histories  of  literature, 
and  the  great  number  of  histories  at  pres- 
ent on  the  market^  should  certainly  in- 
crease the  possibilities  of  the  synoptic 
course.  The  problem  is:  Do  they  do  tlus 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  radical 
changes  in  the  method  of  giving  synoptic 
courses  f 

The  question  deserves  an  answer  for  two 
reasons:  the  synoptic  course  as  defined  be- 
low^ plays  a  relatively  important  part  in 

i  By  a  ^ynoptie  eourse  is  meaiit  one  whkh  treats 
the  eatire  HteratnTe  of  a  period  of  suiB«ieiit  length 
to  neceflsitate  the  eovering  of  at  least  one  year's 
literary  output  in  one  lecture  period.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  45  lecture  periods  in  a  eours^  on 
the  history  of  Frrach  literature  in  the  first  half  of 
tiie  eighteenth  century,  this  would  eonstitttte  a 
^moptic  course.  If  the  same  amount  ^f  time  were 
given  to  a  history  of  the  French  drama  alone  in 
the  firgt  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  th)s  would 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  sync^tie  course. 
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the  American  universdty,  and  the  attitude 
toward  it  seems  to  be  quite  different  in 
different  institutions.  Columbia,  for  ex- 
ample, gave  in  1905-06  four  graduate 
synoptic  courses  on  English  literature,  four 
on  French  and  two  on  German.  In  1915- 
1916  Columbia  gave  seven  graduate  i^yn- 
optic  courses  on  English,  seven  on  French 
and  four  on  German.  The  figures  for 
Chicago  in  1905-06  were  not  readily  ob- 
tainable. But  in  1915-16  Chicago  offered 
no  graduate  synoptic  courses  at  all  on 
either  English  or  French  and  only  two  on 
German.  Chicago  did  however  then  offer 
six  synoptic  courses  on  English  for  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates,  two  to  the  same 
grade  of  students  on  French,  and  one  on 
French  to  undergraduates  and  one  on  Ger- 
man to  the  same  grade  of  students.  In 
1905-06  Harvard  gave  no  graduate  syn- 
optic courses  at  all  on  either  English  or 
French  and  only  one  on  German.  To 
graduates  and  undergraduates  Harvard 
gave  in  1905-06  six  synoptic  courses  in 
English,  three  on  French  and  three  on 
German.  In  1915-16  Harvard  offered  no 
graduate  synoptic  courses  at  all  on  either 
English  or  French  or  German,  while  it 
gave  two  on  English  to  undergraduates, 
one  on  German  to  the  same  grade  of  stu- 
dents, and  three  on  French  to  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  and  three  on  German 
to  the  same  grade  of  students. 

For  a  number  of  perfectly  patent  rea- 
sons, these  figures  have  to  be  accepted  with 
great  reserve.  Academic  nomenclature  is 
quite  elastic,  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween graduates  and  undergraduates  is  no 
longer  sharply  drawn,  the  whole  situation 
is  complicated  by  the  work  done  in  exten- 
sion and  the  summer  sessions,  and  dog- 
matic conclusions  would  have  to  be  based 
on  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  universitiea  The 
only  point  that  can  be  made  from  just 


these  figures  is  that  the  graduate  synoptic 
course  seems  to  be  in  greater  favor  at 
Columbia  than  at  Chicago  or  Harvard. 

The  two  words  uppermost  in  tite  aear 
demic  mind  to-day  are  ** science"  and 
"efficiency."  They  are  looked  upon  as  the 
parents  of  ''culture."  But  the  study  of  a 
great  modem  literature  may  be  the  least 
''scientific"  of  all  studies  and  yet  be  very 
efficient.  It  was  indeed  only  quite  re- 
cently that  Professor  Ernst  Elster,  of  the 
University  of  Marburg,  made  current  the 
very  term  IdteraturwisseTischaft,  He  made 
a  plea  for  a  more  psychological  interpreta- 
tion of  literature.  His  commitments  have 
provoked  much  discussion.  Some  have 
contended  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  the  "science"  of  literature  for  the  evi- 
dent reasons  that  it  admits  of  so  many 
different  methods  of  approach.  It  does. 
And  the  existence  of  so  many  excellent  his- 
tories of  modem  literature  make  intensive 
study  possible  even  in  an  extensive  syn- 
optic course.  Lectures  were  formerly 
obliged  to  concern  themselves  pretty 
largely,  in  i^ynoptic  courses,  with  literary 
history;  they  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
devote  the  major  part  of  their  time  to  the 
history  of  literature. 

There  is  no  sort  of  university  course 
that  can  be  made  more  interesting  than  a 
synoptic  course  on  literature.  The  poet's 
field  is  the  world.  He  incorporates  and 
comments  upcMi  the  history  of  the  histor- 
ian, the  earth  of  the  geologist,  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  philosopher,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  entire  realm  of  human  knowledge. 
What  he  says  may  not  always  be  accurate; 
it  is  likewise  the  scientist's  privilege  to  err. 
But  if  he  be  a  real  poet  what  he  says  is 
always  suggestive,  expressed  in  choice  lan- 
guage, and  sure  of  its  appeal  to  minds 
capable  of  elevation. 

So  far  then  as  interesting  the  stud^it  is 
concerned,  the  synoptic  course  on  Uterar 
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ture  admits  of  tremendous  possibilities.  It 
depends  upon  the  lecturer.  Some  lecturers 
are  like  clocks  that  may  not  record  time 
with  over-great  accuracy  but  they  strike 
like  Nonnan  chimes.  This  sort  of  lecturer 
may  have  great  success  with  a  synoptic 
course.  Other  lecturers  are  like  other 
clocks  that  keep  good  time  but  do  not  strike 
well.  This  sort  of  lecturer  owes  it  to  him- 
self and  his  prospective  disciples  to  steer 
clear  of  the  synoptic  course  as  ordinarily 
understood.  For  him  and  his  followers 
histories  of  literature  have  been  written. 
His  opportunity  lies  in  specialization ;  and 
he  has  an  unusual  opportunity  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time. 

The  great  defect  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican student  of  literature  is  his  pronounced 
tendency  to  be  uncritical;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  him  critical  in  a  synoptic 
course  that  does  orally  about  what  the  gen- 
eral history  does  verbally.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  him  appreciate  the  two 
things  that  fundamentally  differentiate  the 
poet  from  the  ordinary  mortal:  the  for- 
mer's power  of  expression  and  of  observa- 
tion. To  be  shown  that  others  express 
themselves  in  ways  in  which  we  do  not, 
and  to  be  made  to  realize  that  others  see 
where  we  see  not  is  almost  sure  to  inspire. 
Interest  in  things  literary  is  good;  inspira- 
tion from  literature  is  infinitely  better. 
General  histories  arouse  interest,  but  no 
one  of  them  ever  inspired  a  student.  They 
contain  three  sorts  of  opinions :  the  original, 
the  traditional  and  the  reformed.  For  the 
student  each  has  its  value  and  all  may  be 
of  equal  value.  But  the  highest  value  lies 
in  the  seeing  everything  there  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  work—which  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  followed  by  some  interlinear 
visions  like  unto  those  experienced  by 
poets  themselves. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  take  a 
drama  with  which  every  literate  person  is 


now  familiar  in  a  general  way,  Lessing's 
''Nathan  der  Weise"  (1779).  If  it  were 
possible  to  find  a  student  who  had  never 
heard  of  it,  the  mental  picture  after  each 
of  five  successive  readings  would  be  about 
as  follows:  (1)  An  account  of  an  Old 
World  family  that  was  scattered  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  and  then  re- 
united after  twenty  years  of  romantic 
coincidences.  (2)  A  presentation  of  the 
religious  conditions  in  the  Old  World  in 
the  twelfth  century  with  some  hints  as  to 
what  should  be  the  religious  condition  of 
Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century.  (3)  The 
glory  of  religious  toleration  as  proved  by 
the  fact  that  various  members  of  the  three 
main  religions  are  closely  related  either  by 
friendship  or  blood.  (4)  An  argument  in 
favor  of  trying  to  get  the  other  man's 
point  of  view,  and  since  reli^on  is  pretty 
largely  a  matter  of  point  of  view  this  is 
chosen  as  a  medium  of  expression.  (5) 
The  virtue  of  believing  in  our  fellow  men. 
But  the  trouble  with  the  i^jmoptic  course 
and  the  general  history  arises  right  here. 
Give  the  student,  or  let  him  read,  this  last 
interpretative  comment,  and  if  he  never 
reads  the  drama  itself  a  number  of  times 
he  will  never  have  an  idea  of  the  drama 
as  Lessing  really  wrote  it.  It  is  with  the 
big  idea  in  literature  somewhat  as  it  is 
with  the  precious  thing  in  jewelry:  the 
ownership  of  a  diamond  is  no  guarantee 
of  a  knowledge  of  diamonds;  the  posses- 
sion of  the  above  mentioned  idea  is  no 
guarantee  of  a  knowledge  of  Lessing 's 
moffnum  opus.  And  incidentally,  as  to  em- 
phasizing the  virtue  of  believing  in  our 
fellow  men,  for  that  the  study  of  literature 
is  not  necessary.  Leasing 's  drama  is  valu- 
able to  him  and  only  to  him  who  has  read 
it  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  see  and 
to  feel  the  genesis  and  the  evolution  of  its 
central  thought.  And  having  mastered 
this  drama  on  religion  the  student  wiU  be 
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prepared  to  read  other  drajnas  on  the  same 
theme,  just  as  he  would  be  prepared  to 
study  say  Gk>thic  architecture  after  he  had 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Roman- 
esque architecture. 

In  shorty  the  great  number  of  histories 
and  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount 
of  literature  from  year  to  year  certainly 
justify  a  change  in  the  old  method  of  giv- 
ing i^noptic  courses.  General  orientation, 
tagging  of  movements,  civic  background, 
biographical  data — for  these  important 
things  the  student  should  be  referred  to 
the  general  histories  where  they  are  all 
recorded.  His  acquaintance  with  them 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  Socratic  method 
of  question  and  answer.  There  is  no  more 
effective  way  of  giving  facts  concerning 
literature.  Let  the  student  read,  for  ex- 
ample, the  statement  that  Wieland's 
"Agathon"  (1766)  was  the  first  BiWun^s- 
roman  in  German  literature  and  he  may 
remember  it;  it  is  a  fairly  impressive  fact. 
He  will  be  much  more  apt  to  remember  it 
if  the  instructor  comments  upon  it  in  the 
lecture  room.  Ask  him,  however,  what  was 
the  first  BUdungsramwKi  in  German  literar 
ture  and  bring  it  out  in  this  way  and  he 
will  never  forget  it.  It  may  indeed  im- 
press him  so  strongly  that  he  will  perform 
the  rare  task  of  reading  it.  And  if  he 
does  he  will  know  more  about  a  novel  of 
this  type  than  he  will  know  after  having 
heard  brief  critical  judgments  concerning 
all  of  them. 

The  synoptic  course  should  be  reformed 
into  a  sort  of  reversed  seminar.  The 
trouble  with  the  seminar  as  ordinarily  con- 
ducted lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  apt  to  be- 
come a  case  of  having  the  student  rather 
than  the  lecturer  do  the  lecturing.  Stu- 
dents do  not  as  a  rule  lecture  weU.  Their 
trial  may  benefit  them  without  being  of 
^lu<?h  service  to  their  co-strivers.  And  if 
the  attendance  is  at  all  large,  each  student 


reports  with  diseouraging  infrequenej. 
And  yet  the  critical  student  will  admit  in 
after  years  that  while  the  qmoptie  eoune 
of  the  old  type  was  the  more  interesting 
the  seminar  was  the  more  valuable. 

Now  reverse  the  process  and  let  the  lec- 
turer analyze  a  few  typical  mastanpieces 
in  chronological  order,  bearing  in  miod 
that  any  good  work  gives  a  good  picture  of 
the  thought  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written;  let  him  approach  the  works  he 
discusses  d  la  Plato  in  his  ''Ion ;  or,  of  the 
Iliad";  let  him  if  you  please  hamletize  a 
little,  and  the  result  will  foe  a  set  of  notes 
realy  worth  preservation.  As  it  is  the 
conventional  notebook  is  frequently  aboat 
as  worthless  an  object  as  ever  found 
shelter  in  a  student's  library.  Except  for 
purposes  of  immediate  review  under  the 
same  instructor  who  gave  the  course^  no 
student  would  ever  dream  of  reviewing  the 
period  from  his  notes.  The  only  way  in 
whieh  they  could  be  made  reliable  would 
be  to  have  the  instructor  correct  and  revi« 
them  just  as  he  would  correct  and  revise 
exercises  in  composition.  But  leetorers  do 
not  do  this.  Nor  do  students  do  it  with 
the  help  of  general  histories.  Fcnr  review 
in  later  years  they  read  the  histories  inde- 
pendent of  their  notes,  and  thereby  hangB 
a  tale. 

.  Literature  is  an  artistic  visualization  and 
faithful  reflection  of  life.  Though  two 
literary  worb  may  vary  infinitely  in  artis- 
tic worth,  it  is  impossiible  to  classify  aU 
literature  as  either  good  or  bad.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  bad  literature.  That  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  literature  the  author  of 
which  tries  to  prove  that  evil  is  good. 
Evil  may  be  portrayed  but  it  is  never  de- 
fended, at  least  not  in  the  works  that  come 
up  for  discussion  in  general  histories  and 
synoptic  courses.  All  of  this  literature  is 
therefore  worth  something  and  our  opinion 
of  it  is  determui^  by  our  familiarity  with 
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it  We  admire  only  what  we  understand 
and  interest  is  a  matter  of  antecedent 
knowledge.  A  novel  or  drama  complicated 
in  plot  and  rich  in  general  observations 
may  bore  one  reader  and  fascinate  another 
both  of  whom  accept  the  same  literary 
canons  and  enjoy  the  same  literary  ability; 
it  is  largely  a  question  as  to  how  nearly 
the  given  work  has  been  mastered.  A  pre- 
tentious bit  of  fiction  which  the  average 
mind  can  completely  master  with  one  read- 
ing is  hardly  worth  one  reading. 

To  give  information  concerning  litera- 
ture is  the  obligatory  function  of  the 
literary  historian.  He  has  approached  his 
task  from  practically  every  point  of  view. 
He  has  done  his  duty  so  often  and  so  well 
that  it  should  now  be  the  aim  of  the  syn- 
optic lecturer  to  teach  the  literature  itself. 
Different  though  th$  two  undertakings  may 
he,  the  success  of  the  one  dep^ends  upon  the 
success  of  the  other,  though  not  to  an  equal 
degree.  Much  information  concerning  lit- 
erature tends  to  make  the  mind  journal- 
istic; a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  litera- 
ture itself  tends  to  make  the  mind  critical. 
The  literary  historian  can  not  encroach 
upon  the  territory  of  the  lecturer  on  the 
synoptic  course  as  above  advocated ;  lack 
of  space  and  regard  for  proportion  forbid 
it.  But  the  i^ynoptic  lecturer  may  all  too 
easily  assume  the  role  of  the  literary  his- 
tman;  human  nature  and  modem  tend- 
encies invite  it 

AliLEK  W.  POBTEIEFTBLD 
N«ir  YOEK 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 
AGRICULTURAL  XDUCATION  IN  GERMANY 

Ths  SxperimefU  Staiion  Record  gives  an 
abstract  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  Dorfler  in  a  G«- 
inan  agricultural  journal  in  which  he  discnsaes 
xnoans  of  devdpping  the  agricultural  instruc- 
tion for  the  fanning  population  of  Oennany, 
and  of  fostering  a  greater  i>ec8onaI  responsi- 
bili^  on  l^e  pATt  of  the  farmer  in  his  q^ere 


of  work  and  toward  the  public  He  reoom- 
mends  that  the  present  system  of  agricultural 
instruGftion  for  farmers,  consistiug  of  instrue- 
•tion  for  adults  by  means  of  demonstrations 
and  farm  papers,  and  of  instruction  for  farm 
boys  in  winter  schools,  whidi  is  deemed  of 
only  sporadic  value,  be  reorganized,  and  sug- 
gests ttiat  in  order  to  reach  the  rural  masses  the 
teaching  of  the  spirit  of  the  soil  should  be 
begun  in  the  rural  school  as  soon  as  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  of  reading  and  writing  have 
been  overcome,  by  giving  the  regular  school 
subjects  an  agricultural  trend.  Further,  Sun- 
day and  evening  classes  in  theoretical  instruc- 
tion should  be  held  for  farm  boys  who  have 
coiDfplelted  the  rural  school  course  and  are  be- 
ginning woik  on  the  farm.  This  instruction 
should  be  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  work 
seasons,  and  should  be  supplem^ited  by  ex- 
hibitions and  a  study  of  farm  machinery  and 
implementa  These  classes  cbould  not  be  con- 
ducted in  the  usual  question-and-answer  school 
system,  but  dn  a  more  informal  manner,  and 
will  be  possible  only  where  Ae  services  of  the 
regular  school  teacher  can  be  utilised  for  the 
agricultural  instruction.  This  would  necessi- 
tate training  courses  for  teacher-students  and 
teachers  in  service^  which  could  be  given  by 
the  agricultural  instructor  during  vacsbions  or 
at  the  usual  teachers'  meetinga  It  is  further 
recommended  that  agricultural  illustrative  ma- 
terial be  extended  and  Studied  more  inten- 
sively, and  that  the  school  garden  foe  used  for 
variety  tests,  fertilizer  experiments,  eta,  as  an 
introduction  to  practical  work.  The  plan  out- 
lined is  considered  only  a  necessary  pr^;>ara- 
tory  step  toward  the  ideal,  namely,  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  eveniog  classes  and  the  public 
continuation  school  into  public  obligatory 
vocational  agricultural  schools.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  the  latter,  the  instruction  in  the 
agricultural  winter  school  would  need  to  be 
reoxgamzed  to  meet  the  needs  of  llie  more 
promising  or  efficient  agricultural  students^ 
and  to  train  nla^ager8,  cooperative  officials^ 
subordinate  state  officials,  etc.  The  prepara- 
tory training  they  are  at  present  obliged  to 
give  could  be  discontinued  and  its  course  re- 
duced from  two  winter  half  years  to  one. 
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MR.   ROCKEFBLLER'S  GIFT  FOR  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  CANADA 

A  PRELIMINARY  apportionment  of  the  $5,000,- 
000  fund  set  aside  by  the  Kockefeller  Founda- 
tion at  Mr.  Rockefeller's  request  for  the  aid 
of  medical  education  in  Canada  was  an- 
nounced on  November  27  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Vincent,  president  of  the  foundation.  The 
apportionment  is  based  on  eight  months'  in- 
vestigation, which  included  visits  to  the  prin- 
cipal medical  centers  of  the  Dominion.  The 
appropriations  now  made  are  of  two  classes. 
These  are,  first,  contributions  toward  increas- 
ing the  permanent  resources  in  buildings  and 
endowment  of  schools  already  well  established, 
and,  second,  contributions  to  annual  income  of 
institutions  which  are  undergoing  reorganiza- 
tion. These  are  the  allotments  to  established 
schools: 

McGiU  University,  Montreal $1,000,000 

University  of  Toronto 1,000,000 

Dalhousie  University,  Halifax  500,000 

University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg 500,000 

The  remaining  $2,000,000  is  reserved  for 
future  distribution  and  schools  in  process  of 
reorganization  are  to  receive  aid  from  the  in- 
come from  the  reserve.  These  allotments 
have  been  made : 

University  de  Montreal,  for  the  year  1920- 
1921    $25,000 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  for  1920- 

1921    25,000 

Initiation  of  plans  in  aid  of  Canadian  med- 
ical schools  now  being  carried  out,  was  due  to 
John  D.  Bockefeller,  who,  in  connection  with 
the  gifts  of  $50,000,000  to  the  foundation  on 
December  24,  1919,  and  of  $20,000,000  to  the 
General  Education  Board,  said: 

My  attention  has  been  ealled  to  the  needs  of 
some  of  tlie  medical  schoola  in  Canada,  but  as  the 
activities  of  the  General  Education  Board  are  by 
its  charter  limited  to  the  United  States,  I  under- 
stand that  my  gift,  may  not  be  used  for  Canadian 
schools.  The  Canadian  people  are  our  neighbors. 
They  are  closely  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  race,  lan- 
guage and  international  friendship,  and  they  have 
without  stint  sacrificed  themselves,  their  youth  and 
their  resources  to  the  end  that  democracy  might 
be   saved   and  extended.     For  those  reasons,   if 


your  board  should  see  fit  to  use  any  part  of  this 
new  gift  in  promoting  medical  education  in  Oaa- 
ada,  such  action  would  meet  with  my  cordial  i^ 
proval. 

In  explanation  of  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
serve fund  Dr.  Vincent  said: 


Of  the  $5,000,000  Canadian  fund,  there  has 
reserved  for  future  distribution  $2,000,000,  the  in- 
come from  which  ie  to  be  used  for  gifts  to  corrent 
expenses,  fellowships  and  other  forms  of  aid  to 
medical  education. 

In  each  case  the  apportionments  now  an- 
nounced represent  contributions  to  plans  of 
development,  worked  out  by  the  institutions 
concerned  which  involve  substantial  sums  from 
other  sources. 

CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS    IN   NEW   JBR8BT 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Education  on  October  2,  the  com- 
missioner presented  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  continuation  schools  of  the  state^  in 
which  he  says: 

Continuation  schools  are  being  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  prepared  last  year  by  the 
vocational  committee  and  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  March*  Under  these  plans, 
local  districts  are  given  wide  latitude  as  to  the 
details  of  the  course  of  study,  the  hours  of  attend- 
ance, and  the  place  at  which  the  school  is  to  be 
conducted,  whether  in  the  factory  or  in  a  public 
school  building.  The  law  requires,  however,  that 
these  schools  shall  not  be  organized  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  regular  school,  but  that  the  elasees 
shall  be  separate  and  distinct,  although  they  may 
be  conducted  in  the  same  building  and  at  tiw 
same  hours  as  other  classes. 

Reports  from  various  districts  of  the  etate  in- 
dicate that  employers  and  school  oi&eials  gtnet- 
ally  are  working  in  cooperation  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Gontinuati(Ni  School  Act.  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  two  of  the  largest  associations  of  maan- 
facturers  have  without  solicitation  assured  4e 
department  that  the  members  of  their  organiza- 
tions are  anxious  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
the  law.  Numerous  letters  received  by  the  de- 
partment appear  to  confirm  this  statements 

It  is  reported  that  in  several  instances  employtss 
have  complained  because  they  thought  the  law 
required  them  to  pay  pupils  in  their  employ  for 
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the  time  spent  in  attendance  at  continuation 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  many  employers  are 
voluntarily  paying  their  employees  for  the  time 
spent  in  schooL  In  a  number  of  instances  em- 
ployers have  discharged  minors  in  their  employ 
who  come  within  the  law  when  it  was  found  that 
these  young  people  would  be  obliged  to  attend  a 
continuation  school.  This  has  naturally  caused 
some  dissatisfaction  among  parents.  In  one  dis- 
trict at  least  the  children  discharged  for  this 
reason  were  taken  back  on  request  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

fichool  officials  almost  without  exception  are 
going  at  the  work  in  good  spirit.  In  some  cases, 
preliminary  organization  has  been  delayed  owing 
to  the  lack  of  suitable  housing  facilities.  Visits 
have  been  made  to  the  continuation  schools  in  At- 
lantic City,  Perth  Amboy,  Newark,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Elizabeth,  Plainfield,  Hudson  County  and 
various  other  places  in  the  state.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  the  spirit  of  the  young  people  in 
these  schools  is  surprisingly  good.  The  Newark 
Continuation  School  for  Girls,  for  example,  has 
registered  1,284  pupils.  Of  this  number,  the  prin- 
cipal reports  that  only  one  girl  has  shown  any 
open  resentment  at  being  obliged  to  return  to 
flchool.  The  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  teach- 
ers is  especially  noticeable.  On  the  whole,  the 
continuation  schools  are  making  an  auspicious  be- 
ginning. 

SALARIES  AT  THE  ICASSACHUSBTTS  AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE 

PREsmENT  Kenton  L.  Butterfield,  of  the 
Massachusetts  A^icultural  College,  has  made 
a  statement  substantially  as  follows  in  regard 
to  the  staff  of  the  college: 

There  were  23  resignations  from  the  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff  during  the  smnmer  vaca- 
tion and  50  during  the  past  year,  which  is  an  un- 
precedented record  for  the  college  and  raises  a 
most  serious  problem  concerning  its  continued 
effectiveness. 

There  is  one  department  of  the  institution  that 
has  no  member  of  it  who  was  with  it  in  June  a 
year  ago,  another  department  has  but  one  member, 
another  department  but  two.  Ohanges  in  the  cler- 
ical staff  are  more  serious  than  the  average  busi- 
ness man  would  realize.  Many  of  the  clerks  are 
eoUege  graduates  who  have  gradually  developed  a 
knowledge  of  scientific  materials  so  that  their  ser- 
vices are  almost  indispensable  to  the  teacher  or 
investigator. 


Three  reasons  account  for  these  unpleasant  and 
unsatisfactory  conditions:  The  first  is  the  same 
trouble  that  confronts  nearly  all  other  organiza- 
tions— ibusiness,  departments  of  government,  edu- 
cational institutions.  All  these  institutions  have 
had  to  face  many  changes  both  in  labor  turnover 
and  in  salary  of  the  staff. 

In  the  second  place,  commercial  organizations 
are  seeking  the  services  of  college  men  as  never 
before  and  usually  are  willing  to  pay  a  salary  of 
50  to  100  per  cent*  higher  than  the  college  is  pay- 
ing. These  opportunities  for  agricultural  experts 
have  developed  amazingly  in  the  past  few  years. 

And  then,  finally,  the  salaries  paid  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  staff  are  almost 
scandalously  low  considering  present  conditions. 
They  never  have  been  high  and  they  have  not  been 
raised  sufficiently  as  the  cost  of  living  has  ad- 
vanced, so  that  the  actual  salaries  paid  are  less 
than  they  were  10  years  ago.  Many  of  the  strong 
agricultural  colleges  have  recently  granted  marked 
increases  in  salary,  in  some  cases  at  least  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  those  paid  at  Amherst  for  prac- 
tically the  same  grade  of  work.  The  trustees 
made  an  effort  this  last  winter  in  the  legislature 
to  get  salaries  rather  substantially  increased  but 
they  were  only  partially  successful. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

AND  .THE   CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT 

On  November  2  .the  voters  of  California  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  200,000  passed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  containin^r  some  of  the 
most  forward-looking  educational  provisions 
ever  voted  into  a  state  constitution. 

The  amendment  as  adopted  provides  that 
hereafter  the  state  shall  contribute  out  of  its 
treasury  toward  the  support  of  the  public 
school  an  amount  which  shall  be  not  less  than 
$30  per  pupil  per  year  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  and 
that  the  counties  must  raise  in  addition  at 
least  $30  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  at  least  $00  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high 
schools. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  all  ^f  the 
school  moneys  contributed  by  the  state,  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  school  mon^s  raised  by  the 
county,  must  be  used  for  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers' salaries.    With  the  moneys  provided  by  this 
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amendment  California  will  be  able  to  eetab- 
lish  a  etate-wide  minimum  salary  of  fully 
$1,800  a  year. 

The  amendment  redefines  the  state  school 
system  and  makes  the  kindeisrarten  schoola  a 
part  of  the  system.  The  amendment  also  pro- 
vides for  normal  schools  or  teachers'  colleges. 

The  amendment  was  proposed  and  cam- 
paigned for  vigorously  by  the  California 
Teachers'  Association.  The  camxmign  was 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation. This  atate-wide  committee,  of  which 
County  Superintendent  Mark  Keppel,  of  Los 
Angeles,  was  diairman,  was  appointed  last 
April  to  draft  the  amendment,  to  submit  it  by 
initiative  petition  and  to  procure  its  approval 
by  the  voters.  The  committee  drafted  the 
amendment  and  placed  it  upon  the  ballot  with 
many  thousands  of  aignatures  in  excess  of  the 
56,097  that  were  needed. 

The  association  carried  the  fight  for  the 
amendment  into  every  city,  town  and  school 
district  in  tlie  state.  A  ''  Primer  of  Education 
and  School  .Finance"  was  printed  in  the 
Sierra  Educational  Newi,  the  official  organ  of 
the  association.  This  primer  was  then  isaued 
in  pamphlet  form  for  the  use  of.  the  campaign 
workers  throughout  the  stata  Nearly  two 
million  campaign  cards  with  the  slogan,  '*  A 
square  deal  for  every  child,"  were  systemat- 
ically distributed  among  the  voters.  Hundreds 
of  ''Amendment  Sixteen"  meetings  were 
held.  ThouBands  of  automobiles  carried  the 
''  Amendment  Sixteen  "  appeal 

The  teachers  secured  most  generous  support 
from  the  press.  Through  moneys  raised  by 
teachers,  display  ads,  giving  all  the  facts,  were 
run  in  the  principal  newspapers  throughout 
the  state.  The  movies  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  campaign.  liCany  clubs  and  fraternal 
orders  cooperated  in  the  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. The  school  forces  of  California  acted  as 
a  unit.  The  entire  cost  of  the  campaign  was 
borne  through  contributions  made  by  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Dr.  John  Oabbert  Bowmax,  president  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  froiii  1911  to  1914,  has 


been  elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Pittsbuigh  to  succeed  Dr.  Samuel  Blade  Me- 
Cormick. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  ABSooiation  of 
<State  Univeraities  in  Washington,  Prendoit 
E.  A.  Bixge,  of  the  University  of  Wiaconsiii, 
was  elected  president  for  the  coming  year,  and 
President  B.  J.  Al^,  of  the  University  of 
Maine^  was  chosen  vice-president..  Frank  L 
McVey,  president  of  the  Universi^  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  reelected  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Barton,  recently  fellow  in  psy- 
chology in  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  has  been  elected  associate 
professor  of  philosophy  and  psychology  in  the 
school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Thomas  E.  Thompson,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Monrovia,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  research  work  and  mental 
tests  in  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School. 

The  special  faculties  of  Cornell  University 
have  elected  for  this  year  their  committees  for 
conference  with  committees  of  the  board  of 
trustees  as  follows:  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dean 
Frank  Thilly,  Ernest  Merritt  and  H.  J.  Dav- 
enport; Law,  Dean  E.  H.  Woodruff,  Q.  G. 
Bogert  and  C.  T.  Stagg;  Architecture,  Dean 
P.  M  Brauner;  Civil  Engineering,  Dean  E. 
E.  Haskell,  F.  A.  Barnes  aud  S.  O.  Geoige; 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Dean  A.  W.  Smith 
and  A.  E.  Wells;  Medical  Faculty  at  Ithaca, 
Secretary  A.  T.  Kerr,  B.  F.  Kingsbury  and 
Sutherland  Simpson. 

After  twenty-five  years  of  active  service  in 
teaching  and  research  work  in  applied  ch^nifl- 
try  and  chemical  engineering  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Dr.  William 
EL  Walker  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Coopera- 
tion and  Besearch  to  take  effect  on  January  1. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Professor  Charles  L. 
Norton,  professor  of  industrial  physics  and 
director  of  the  Besearch  Laboratory  of  ior 
dustrial  Physids.  This  division  acts  for  the 
institute  in  the' administration  of  its  obliga- 
tion incurred  under  ihe  Technology  Plan  by 
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which  over  200  of  the  most  prominent  indus- 
triea  of  the  country  have  made  contracts  in- 
volving annual  retainer  fees  of  over  a  quaxter 
million  dollars. . 

Professor  0.  B.  Ridgawat,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  is  retiring*  after  twenty-four 
years  of  service. 

Dr.  Solomon  Lefsghetz,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Kansas,  is  absent 
on  leave  during  this  academic  year  and  is  at 
present  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  of  the  University  of  California, 
has  been  appointed  ^  delegate  from  the  United 
States  to  <the  general  assembly  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Home,  No- 
vem^r  8-15.  Dean  Hunt  is  in  Europe  on 
sabbatical  leave  from  the  university. 

Miss  Mn«pRKi>  Sevkranob,  instructor  in 
physics  at  Cornell  University  since  1917,  who 
lately  resigned^  sailed  on  October  15  for  Eu- 
rope. After  a  short  stay  in  Paris  she  will  go 
to  Brussels  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  at  the 
students'  hosteL  The  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  largely  among  Belgian  women  whose 
homes  were  broken  up  during  the  war.  Miss 
Severance  has  previously  been  in  war  service 
in  France. 

Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  on  child  hygiene  in 
the  division  of  medicine  in  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Medical  SchooL  Dr.  Brown  has  for 
a  number  of  years  taken  an  active  part  in 
child-welfare  work  and  the  development  of 
public  health  work  especially  amon^r  women 
and  children  in  the  state  of  California. 

,  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Stolz  has  been  appointed 
assistant  state  supervisor  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  California.  Dr.  Stolz  is  a  Stanford 
graduate  and  was  a  Bliodes  scholar  at  Oxford. 
He  has  served  as  direotor  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  men  at  Stanford. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association  was  held  in  Bochester, 
November  2^24    Speakers  at  the  general  sec- 


tions included  Governor  W.  L.  Hardinir»  of 
Iowa;  President  F.  W.  Gunsaulus^  of  the  Ar- 
mour Institute  of  Technology,  and  President 
Arthur  E.  Bestor,  of  the  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion* .      ■ 

On  October  28,  Professor  Daniel  Hull,  as- 
sifftant  superintendent  of  the  El  Paso  Hi^h 
School,  gave  under  the  auspices  of  the  South- 
western Division,  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion, a  lecture  on  ''The  glacial  periods  of 
North  America  and  their  relation  to  astron- 
omy.'' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  City  Prin- 
cipals Association  on  December  8,  the  guest  of 
the  evening  was  Dr.  William  J.  O'Shea,  asso- 
ciate superintendent  of  sdiools,  who  spoke  on 
''Problems  and  procedure  in  connection  with 
the  appointment  and  transfer  of  teachers." 

A  COURSE  of  three  public  lectures  on  "  Pres- 
ent Tendencies  of  Philosophy  in  America,"  at 
King's  College  London,  has  been  given,  by 
Professor  W.  P.  Montague^  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Columbia  University.  Professor 
J.  £.  Boodin,  professor  at  Carleton  College, 
gave  a  lecture  on  "  Pragmatism :  its  right  and 
left  wings," 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi* 
neers,  which  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
from  December  7  to  10,  in  the  Engineerincr 
Societies'  Building  New  York  City,  has  ar- 
ranged a  memorial  program  in  honor  of  Dr. 
John  Alfred  Brashear,  scientific  man  and 
maker  of  astronomical  instruments,  who  died 
last  April  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  The  principal  eulogy  of  Dr.  Brashear, 
who  had  been  acting  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  leader  in  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  city,  will  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

The  bronze  bust  of  the  late  President 
Charles  B.  Van  Hise,  by  Pietro,  which  has 
been  purchased  and  presented  to  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  by  Thomas  £.  Brittingham, 
of  Madison,  was  placed  in  the  State  Historii^d 
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library  building  on  Friday  efvening^  November 
9.  It  was  placed  on  a  pedestal  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  north  stairway  visible  from  the  first 
and  seoond  floor  oorridors,  and  will  probably 
remain  there  permanently.  The  bust  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Cartaino  Pietro  during  the  spring 
of  1917  in  a  studio  which  the  sculptor  main- 
tained for  a  few  months  in  a  university  build- 
ing. After  its  completion,  it  was  placed  on 
exhibition  for  a  nimiber  of  months  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  and  received  national  attention  among 
men  of  the  scientific  world.  In  order  to  make 
it  one  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  imiversity, 
it  was  purchased  and  presented  to  the  imi- 
versity  by  Thomas  E.  Brittingham,  who  is  also 
the  donor  of  the  Linooln  statue  on  the  upper 
campus  and  the  bust  of  John  Muir,  which 
stands  in  the  Biology  Building. 

Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lemon,  of  the  department  of 
physics  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  one 
of  the  principal  speakers  art  the  High  School 
Conference  held  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, November  4-6.  Dr.  Lemon  si)oke  on 
the  following  subjects:  "A  six-year  program 
in  science  for  the  junior-senior  hig'h  schools," 
"Fields  opened  up  through  a  training  in 
physics,"  and  *'The  Chicago  plan  of  junior 
college  instruction  and  its  relation  to  the  high 
schools."  In  connection  wiith  the  last  topic  he 
showed  several  educational  moving  pictures 
whidh  demonstrated  the  fact  that  through  the 
moving  picture  the  students  in  high  schools 
and  small  colleges  may  receive  the  benefits  of 
experimental  demonstrations  which  would 
otherwise  be  denied  them  because  of  lack  of 
equipmeat  and  teacher^s  time. 

The  three  lectures  on  the  Beemer  Founda- 
tion at  DePauw  University  were  delivered  this 
year  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  on  October  11, 
and  succeeding  days.  Of  the  four  hundred 
Bector  scholarships  (men)  maintained  by  an 
endowment  of  $800,000,  given  by  Edward 
Bector,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  146  are  now  enrolled. 

The  University  of  Virginda,  founded  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  is  preparing  to  celebra^te  its 
centennial  anniversary  nest  June,  when  it  is 
expected  that  the  alumni  and  friends  will  pre- 


sent an  endowment  fund  of  three  zoilliiHi 
dollars. 

Ds.  Frank  Billings,  wlio  is  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  Undversity  of  Chicago,  has 
given  his  nUedical  library  valued  at  $25,000  to 
the  imiversity.  It  will  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  clinical  library  of  the  Medical  School  and 
win  be  eventually  housed  in  the  Albert  Menitt 
Billings  HospitaL 

The  will  of  G-eneral  Bush  0.  Hawkins  gives 
the  residue  of  his  estate  to  Norwich  Univer- 
sity at  Northfiekl,  Yit.  The  will  also  makes 
specific  public  bequecfts  of  more  than  $400,000, 
including  $100,000  to  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, and  $100,000  to  Brown  University.  Of 
his  bequest  to  Norwich  •University  General 
Hawkins  said  he  made  it  because  he  bdieved 
''above  all  else  in  a  mililtary  education,  its 
tendencies  :being  to  develop  8elf-re^>ecting 
men,  who  are  more  likely  than  others  to  be 
faithful  in  all  relations,  which  should  adorn 
decent  society.  I  am  proud  of  the  records  made 
by  the  Norwich  gradniates  in  the  field  and  at 
sea  whenever  <they  have  been  called  upon  to 
serve  their  country."  General  Hawkins  left 
$100,000  to  the  Socdefty  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animak,  of  which  he  hsA  been  a 
director,  with  the  instruction  'that  the  income 
of  thie  bequest  be  used  "to  abate  lihe  wicked 
horrors  of  vivisection  and  to  compel  those  who 
practise  it  to  make  known,  to  the  public  &e 
actual  methods  of  their  unspeakable  calling." 

It  is  expected  that  the  Montreal  School  of 
Navigation,  which  carried  out  its  initial  tenn 
last  year,  will  be  opened  again  this  month  witk 
approximately  100  students.  Last  year  mofe 
than  forty  seamen  from  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St  Lawrence  River  qualified  at  the  local 
school  to  be  mates  and  captains  of  river  and 
lake  steamers.  Many  who  had  such  certificates 
took  advanced  courses  and  were  given  the  cer- 
tificates enabling  them  to  navigate  vessels  for 
the  coastal  trade. 

It  is  reported  that  the  present  Spaniak 
cabinet  has  stopped  the  first  effort  to  open 
universities  to  the  poorer  people  by  annulliag 
an  appropriation  of  500,000  pesetas,  mads  If 
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a  previous  liberal  cabinet  to  furnish  scholar- 
ships for  needy  students  in  the  higher  schools. 

A  NUMBKB  of  students  in  El  Azhar  Univer- 
sity, Cairo,  have  gone  on  strike  Their  de- 
mands are  chiefly  for  internal  reform,  but  the 
strike  is  also  a  protest  against  the  recent  rule 
that  Azhar  students  must  not  mix  in  politics. 

According  to  a  press  cablegram  students  at 
the  University  of  Bologna  have  published  a 
manifesto  declaring  th^  will  refuse  to  attend 
lectures  conducted  by  the  Socialist  professors 
Fovel,  Leone  and  Didone,  who,  it  is  declared, 
"dishonor  the  university,  staining  the  glory 
of  the  illustrious  phalanx  of  great  teachers  of 
whom  the  university  is  proud."  The  mani- 
festo declares  the  students  will  refuse  to  ac^ 
cept  their  degrees  if  awarded  l^  such  pro- 
fessors. 

Switzerland  is  attempting  to  solve  the 
problem  of  professors'  pay  by  having  them 
teach  in  two  different  colleges  at  the  same 
time.  Lausanne,  Freiburg  and  Geneva  are 
the  first  three  institutions  to  try  the  plan. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation reports  that  in  order  to  demonstrate 
statistically  the  needs  of  the  privatdocents, 
the  society  of  docents  at  the  University  of 
Halle  early  in  the  year  sent  out  questionnaires 
designed  to  obtain  information  regarding  the 
economic  status  of  its  members.  Forty-three 
out  of  sixty-four  docents  answered  the  ques- 
tions; of  these,  twenty-two  were  medical  men, 
the  majority  of  whom  also  practise  medicine. 
The  average  age  was  41.8  years  for  the  med- 
ical group  and  36.8  for  the  non-medical  group, 
and  the  average  period  of  teaching  was  8.2 
and  7.7  years,  respectively.  The  average  an- 
nual income  of  all  docents  was  1,071  marks; 
the  highest  was  5,000  marks,  next  in  order 
3,327  marks,  and  the  lowest  50  marks.  Two 
had  a  definite  income  of  1,200  and  1,500  marks 
for  stated  teaching  assignments,  six  had  sti- 
pends ranging  from  240  to  1,500  marks  and 
four  held  appointments  as  assistants.  Only 
four  of  the  docents  had  an  income  in  excess 
of  10,000  above  their  fees  for  teaching,  while 
eight  of  the  twenty-two  medical  docents  had 
a  total  annual  income  of  less  than  10,000 
marks. 


The  annual  report  of  the  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Manchester  for  1919-dO 
shows  the  record  number  of  2,988  students  in 
the  various  faculties,  or  twice  the  number 
registered  in  1914-15,  and  1,182  more  than 
in  1918-19.  There  were  586  women  students 
in  attendance,  of  whom  143  were  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  183  in  the  Teachers? 
Training  Department;  1,780  of  the  total  were 
above  the  age  of  20  years.  The  evening 
dasses  not  included  in  degree  courses  accom- 
modated an  additional  394  students.  During 
the  session  17  students  took  up  courses  con- 
nected with  the  new  degree  of  Fh.D.  The 
accommodation  of  the  halls  of  residence  has 
again  proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand; 
for  25  vacant  places  in  the  three  halls  for 
women  students  there  were  121  applications. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  number  of  school 
physicians  in  Berlin  has  gradually  increased 
to  fifty,  excluding  three  specialists — one  each 
in  otology,  ophthalmology  and  neurology. 
These  physicians  are  not  government  officials, 
but  are  selected  from  among  the  medical 
practitioners  in  a  given  sdiool  district  for 
partrtime  servica  Each  physician  must  look 
after  the  children  in  at  least  six  schools,  with 
an  attendance  of  between  fomr  and  five  thou- 
sand pupils.  His  duties  comprise  the  routine 
examination  of  all  new  entrants  into  school 
and  special  examinations  of  those  about  to 
begin  swimming  and  rowing  lessons,  and  of 
those  seeking  employment  after  school  hours. 
At  stated  intervals  all  children  are  examined 
for  evidence  of  infectious  diseases,  and  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  schools  are  in- 
spected. Special  examinations  are  also  re^ 
quired  of  unfit  children  who  are  instructed 
privately  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and  of 
children  in  special  classes,  such  as  the  feeble- 
minded, stammering,  deaf  and  nearsighted 
pupils.  Then,  too,  the  school  physician's 
duties  include  certain  functions  related  to  the 
social  welfare,  such  as  the  examination  of 
children  recommended  for  country  life,  for  the 
so-called  vacation  homes,  and  latterly  for  the 
excursions  to  neutral  countries.  Special  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor 
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children,  for  ingtance^  by  the  eetaUiflhixient 
of  dental  clinics. 

On  October  18  the  report  of  the  Higher 
Education  Sub-Committee  on  London  ITni- 
yeraity  was  adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Mr.  H.  C.  Gooch  said  that, 
having  obtained  an  assurance  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  that  accept- 
ance of  the  Bloomsbury  site  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  university  would  not  close  the 
door  against  grants  from  Treasury  sources 
towards  the  building  and  equipment  of  the 
new  premises,  the  sub-committee  felt  justified 
in  recommending  the  Education  Committee 
to  ask  the  Council  to  make  a  conditional 
building  grant  He  moved:  ^'That,  subject 
to  satisfactory  arrangements  being  made  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  coimcil  of 
King's  College  for  the  reinstatement  of  King's 
College  on  the  proposed  Bloomsbury  site,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  University  of  London  ac- 
cepting the  site  in  Bloomsbury  referred  to  in 
Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher's  letter  dated  April  7, 
1920,  and  provided  that  adequate  grants  are 
made  by  the  government  for  the  erection  of 
administrative  buildings  on  the  new  site,  the 
council  is  prepared  to  consider  an  application 
for  a  building  grant  for  this  purpose  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  council's  contribu- 
tion shall  not  exceed  one  third  of  the  contri- 
bution made  by  the  government  in  respect  of 
expenditure  not  exceeding  £1,000,000,  and  that 
the  council  be  recommended  accordingly." 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  eighteen  votes 
against  five. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers  Association  opened  on  October  28  in 
the  cities  of  Topeka,  Independence,  Hutchin- 
son and  Hays.  Practically  every  city  school 
system  in  the  state  closed  its  schools  begin- 
ning on  October  27,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  so  that  its  full  teaching  force  could  at- 
tend the  meetings^  and  many  of  the  cities 
paid  a  part  or  all  the  expenses  of  the  teachers 
who  attend  the  conventions.  Emporia  voted 
to  pay  the  round  trip  railway  fare  of  all  of 
its  teachers  to  the  Topeka  meeting.  Jewell 
City  paid  its  teachers  a  bonus  of  $10  each 


for  attending  the  meetings,  and  Norton  paid 
a  $20  bonus.  Kansas  City,  Wichita,  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Scott,  Arkansas  City,  Nefwton, 
Chanute,  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  are  among  the 
larger  cities  that  have  reported  100  per  cent 
enrollment  for  the  meetings.  From  the  rural 
schools  a  heavy  enrolment  is  reported  from 
every  county  in  Kansas.  Laat  year  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association  was  hdd 
at  Topdca,  Wichita,  Pittsburg  and  Salina, 
and  the  total  number  attending  the  four  meet- 
ings was  12,927.  This  year  it  was  expected 
that  the  attendance  would  exceed  15,005. 

The  Journal  of  EducaHon  reports  that  at 
McAUen,  Texas,  the  board  of  education  has 
built  a  teachers'  club  that  will  house  thirty- 
two  teachers  and  furnish  meals  at  cost  to  as 
many  mora  Out  of  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000, 
the  sum  of  $85,000  was  set  aaide^  and  wilii  it  a 
handsome  bride  building  of  the  Spanish  hol- 
low court  type  was  constructed.  The  building 
is  complete  in  every  detail,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  easily  enlarged  by  extending  the 
wings  down  the  side  of  the  court.  Every  room 
is  an  outside  roouL  There  are  bedreoma  for 
thirty-two  teachers,  servant's  room,  hosteas- 
manager's  room,  four  bathxooms,  kitchen*  Luge 
dining  room,  reception  room  and  lobby 
with  tile  floor,  an  elegant  parlor,  and  five 
screened-in  porches,  four  of  them  being  on 
the  court  Every  bedroom  haa  running  water, 
a  built-in  dressing  table,  dresser  and  a  large 
clothes  closet  The  furnishings  throughout  are 
in  keeping  with  the  excellence  of  the  building. 
A  hostess-manager  has  been  employed  at  a 
salary  of  $1,800  for  eleven  months.  She  will 
have  complete  charge,  and  is  accountable  only 
to  the  superintendent  The  incumbent  has 
had  experience  as  a  dietitian  and  for  a  number 
of  years  was  dean  of  students  in  one  of  the 
state's  largest  city  high  schools.  A  rental  will 
be  charged  to  each  roomer,  which  though  rea- 
sonable will  largely  take  care  of  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  the  bonds,  and  in  the 
course  of  forty  years  will  nearly  pay  for  the 
building.  The  school  district  will  not  pay  any 
considerable  sum  of  mon^  on  the  project 
Although  the  dining  room  will  not  be  ooa- 
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ducted  on  the  cooperatiye  tmflis  the  meals  will 
be  furnished  approximately  at  cost 

To  promote  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  its  alunmi  and 
between  its  faculties  and  trustees,  as  well  as 
to  interest  representative  Chicagoans  in  the 
•university,  fourteen  university  commissions 
are  to  be  organized,  one  for  each  of  the  main 
groups  or  centers  of  interest  in  the  university 
lifa  On  each  of  the  commissions  the  alumni, 
faculty,  citizens  of  Chicago  not  connected  in 
an  official  capacity  with  the  university,  and 
trustees  will  be  represented.  These  commissions 
are  to  meet  at  least  once  each  quarter  and  at 
least  one  meeting  a  year  will  be  with  the  entile 
teaching  force  of  the  group.  At  these  meetings 
the  work  of  the  group  will  be  considered  from 
all  Ae  varied  points  of  view  represented,  and 
suggestions  for  its  improvement  may  be  made 
at  any  time  by  the  commission  to  the  board  of 
trustees  through  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity. To  increase  the  official  contact  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  the  trustees  with  the 
other  groups  which  make  up  the  life  of  the 
university,  the  trustees  have  voted  to  give  a 
dinner  to  the  members  of  the  university  com- 
missions during  the  Spring  Quarter  each  year 
and  a  dinner  to  the  members  of  the  faculties 
during  the  autumn  quarter.  The  first  trus- 
tees' dinner  to  members  of  the  faculties  was 
given  on  the  evening  of  October  4  in  Ida  Noyes 
HalL 

The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University, 
ClarksviUe,  Tennessee,  a  denominational  col- 
lege imder  the  care  of  the  Synods  of  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  •of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  organized 
in  1875,  is  planning  to  remove  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  The  controlling  state  synods  and 
the  board  of  directors  have  taken  action  pro^ 
viding  for  its  removal.  The  city  of  Memphis 
offered  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
on  condition  that  the  board  of  directors  ool- 
leot  at  least  an  additional  million  dollars. 
The  campaign  in  Memphis  from  October  8 
to  18  dosed  with  subscriptions  amounting  to 
five. hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  doliars» 
and  ihe  6£Fer  of  two  sites  for  the  institution. 


The  campaign  for  one  million  dollars  will 
begin  in  the  near  future.  The  institution 
will  probably  be  called  "  Southwestern— The 
College  of  the  Miseiseippi  Valley."  It  is 
planned  to  make  the  institution  an  efflcient 
small  college  and  to  limit  the  number  of  stu- 
dents accepted  to  five  hundred. 


DISCUSSION   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

WHAT  THBY   RBAD 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-three  University  of 
Michigan  students,  88  women  and  365  men, 
report  to  their  instructors  in  Political  Science 
1,  that  th^  spend,  respectively,  six  and  six 
and  one  half  hours  of  each  week  in  reading 
the  current  newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
reports  were  made  upon  formal  request  of  the 
instructors  and  by  students  of  the  literary 
college  who  belong  to  the  three  upper  classes. 

While  two  students  read  only  one  journal, 
13  only  two,  and  47  more  than  seven,  the 
average  person  reads  four  or  fiva  97]  per 
cent  of  the  men  read  the  Michigan  Daily, 
which  claims  a  ftill  100  per  cent,  of  readers 
from  the  young  women.  Slightly  more  than 
one  half  the  men  read  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
and  exactly  one  half  of  the  women.  One 
third  of  the  men  peruse  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
but  only  two  of  the  women  read  the  "  World's 
Greatest  Newspaper.** 

One  out  of  every  seven  in  this  group  read 
the  New  York  Times,  30  per  cent,  the  Literary 
Digest,  while  the  American  has  a  slightly 
larger  following.  The  "  high  brow  *'  magazine 
hailing  from  Boston,  numbers  but  32  readers. 
Of  these,  19  women  favor  the  Atlantic,  while 
only  13  men  seem  to  care  for  this  reflector  of 
the  Harvard  cultura  Popular  Mechanics  has 
seven  and  the  Scientific  American  has  11 
readers  from  among  the  men;  the  Women's 
Home  Companion  21  and  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  seven  from  among  the  yoimg  women, 
all  properly  enough,  but  it  does  not  appear 
why  the  nine  readers  each  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  and  the  Outlook  are  all  from  the 
masculine  group. 

The  Independeni  has  11  readers,  eight  men 
and  three  women.  The  National  Oeographie 
13,  the  Bed  Book  43,  88  men  and  four  women, 
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the  Detroit  News  62,  the  CosmopoUian  70, 
and  last  but  firsts  the  famotis  Illustrated 
Weekly  founded  A.  D.  1728,  by  Benj.  Frank- 
lin. This,  amonsr  the  many  eenrioes  per- 
formed for  posterity  by  Franklin,  seems  to  be 
fully  appreciated  by  the  Michigan  undergrad- 
uates. 218  men — ^59  out  of  each  hundred — 
and  61  women — 68  out  of  a  hundred — ^read  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Nor  are  they  un- 
generous in  the  time  they  devote  to  it. 
,  Of  the  six  and  one  half  hours  given  to  read- 
ing each  week,  the  men  spend  two  hours,  less 
two  minutes,  and  the  women  two  hours  plus 
one  minute  from  their  six  hours,  in  reading 
the  Poet,  The  Michigan  Daily  daims  slightly 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  Free 
Press  but  little  less  tima  The  Tribune,  with 
118  minutes,  is  the  nearest  rival  of  the  Post, 
which  wins  about  one  third  of  the  free  read- 
ing time. 

The  conservative  Weekly  Review  is  not 
mentioned  by  one  of  the  453.  But  neither  is 
Photoplay,  or  any  of  the  "movie"  magazines, 
a  religious  or  reform  journal,  nor  yet  one  of 
the  radical  or  ''red"  sheets.  The  "liberal" 
journals  can  not  boast  The  Nation,  Survey, 
New  Republic,  have  less  than  seven  readers 
each,  while  Judge,  Life,  The  Smart  Set,  The 
Chimes,  and  Vanity  Fair,  are  all  in  the  same 
unfavored  class. 

The  Ann  Arbor  student  community  it  is 
learned  from  another  source,  purchases  from 
the  local  agencies,  700  copies  of  the  Post  and 
an  almost  equal  number  of  the  "movie" 
magazines. 

J.  E.  KiBKPATRICK 

Univebsitv  or  Michigan, 
Ann  Asbob 

THE   STATUS   OF   COMPARATIVE    LITERATURE 

To  THE  Editor  of  School  and  Society  :  As 
supplement  to  my  article  "  The  status  of  com- 
parative literature  "  in  the  issue  of  School  and 
Society  for  September  18,  1920,  I  beg  to  add 
one  to  the  list  of  institutions  with  a  separate 
professorship  of  comparative  literature,  to  wit, 
De  Pauw  University,  with  some  ten  courses  in 
the  field  of  literary  criticism  and  world  litera- 
ture, although  but  one  with  a  direct  title.  Com- 


parative American  Literature.  Professor  TOr 
den's  chair  has  existed  since  191S.  I  can  ae- 
count.for  the  omission  only  on  belief  that  De 
Pauw  happened  to  be  missing  in  the  set  <^ 
catalogues  which  I  used  in  the  Harvard  cata- 
logue room. 

W.  H.  Cabruth 


QUOTATIONS 

SUPERANNUATION    OP   ENGLISH    UNIVERSITT 
TEACHERS 

An  inquiry  is  being  made  by  the  ooundl  of 
the  federated  superannuation  system  of  uni- 
versities as  to  ^what  capital  sums  would  be 
involved  to  place  senior  members  of  the  staffs 
of  university  institutions  in  receipt  of  treasmy 
grants  in  a  position  comparable  with  that  Utaj 
would  have  enjoyed  had  the  federated  scheme 
been  in  operation  during  the  tenure  of  their 
university  appointments."  This  inquiiy  has 
been  authorized  by  the  treasury  through  the 
university  grants  committee.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  however,  that  the  suggestion 
arose  in  the  coxmcil  of  the  federated  superan- 
nuation system,  and  the  authorization  aimpiy 
means  that  the  treasury  is  paying  the  expenses 
involved  in  the  inquiry.  No  doubt  by  this 
time  the  stafFs  of  the  various  university  insti- 
tutions have  received  copies  of  the  relative 
form  of  inquiry  with  a  request  to  fill  in  cer- 
tain particulars,  and  most  of  them  will  not 
require  to  be  told  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
questions  has  no  obvious  relation  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  answering  them. 

We  fear  that  the  services  of  the  psycho- 
analyst will  have  to  be  requisitioned  if  retro- 
spective particulars  regarding  salaries  are  to 
be  given  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  seriously  doubt  whether  these 
particulars  can  be  given  with  the  necessary 
degree  of  accuracy;  if  some  other  principle  is 
not  adopted,  the  inquiry  might  easily  derdop 
into  a  farce.  Apart  from  this,  however,  two 
facts  emerge —  (1)  the  ambiguity  in  the  use 
of  the  term  senior,  and  (2)  the  restricted  use 
of  the  term  service.  If  we  are  to  suppose  thai 
one  section  of  university  teachers  is  to  be 
considered  in  respect  of  retrospective  benefits, 
and  another  not,  it  is  perfectly  dear  to  any 
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one  who  really  understands  the  temper  of  uni- 
'versity  teachers  that  the  university  grants 
committee  and  the  treasury  are  asking  for 
troubla  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn} 
Why,  indeed,  should  be  be  drawn?  If  retro- 
spective benefits  are  to  be  given  to  one,  they 
should  be  given  to  another.  The  school  teach- 
ers (superannuation)  act  makes  no  such  dis- 
tinction in  respect  of  its  beneficiaries.  The 
framers  of  that  act  had  no  desire  to  bring  a 
hornet's  nest  about  their  ears!  To  draw  any 
such  line  between  one  set  of  university  teach- 
ers and  another,  or  to  limit  the  retrospective 
benefits  to  a  certain  number  of  years  or  to 
those  in  receipt  of  salaries  above  a  certain 
figure,  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  and  will 
inevitably  lead  to  criticism  and  provoke  dis- 
content 

Serious  as  this  point  is,  however,  it  is  not 
so  serious  as  the  question  of  service.  The  in- 
quiiy  is  being  directed  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  service  in  universities  constituent 
collegee  and  universities,  and  university  col- 
leges, the  implication  being  that  no  service 
outside  such  institutions  as  to  coumt  for  retro- 
spective benefits.  If  this  is  what  is  meant, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  inquiry  in 
any  other  sense,  a  grave  injustice  will  be  done 
to  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  university 
teachers  at  the  present  moment,  and  a  dis- 
tinct injury  will  be  inflicted  upon  the  univer- 
sities in  the  futura  According  to  this  inter- 
pretation, a  university  teacher  who  has  at 
some  time  or  other  of  his  career  seen  service 
in  a  school— elementary  or  secondary— or  in  a 
college  of  non-universily  rank,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  calculate  such  service  as  pension- 
able in  respect  of  retrospective  benefits. 
Surely  this  is  a  very  absurd  position  of  affairs. 
Ab  for  the  future,  if  the  same  principle 
operates  one  of  the  bridges,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one,  connecting  the  schools  with  the 
universities  will  be  broken  down.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  teacher  spends  the  whole  of  his 
career  in  a  school,  or  the  whole  of  it  in  a 
university  he  will  receive  full  pension  bene- 
fits; but  if  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  spend 
part  of  his  career  in  a  school  or  technical  col- 
lege of  non-university  rank  before  coming  a 


university  teacher,  he  is  to  be  mulcted  of 
some  portion  of  his  pension  benefits.  This 
being  so,  a  barrier  is  set  up,  and  not  only  the 
schools  suffer,  but  also  the  universities. — 
Nature. 


FINANCIAL  NEEDS  OF  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY! 

In  its  appeal  for  subscriptions  last  winter, 
the  Harvard  Endowm^t  Fund  Committee 
summarized  the  pressing  needs  of  the  uni- 
versity at  $17,260,000.  Of  this,  $12,000,000 
was  asked  to  permit  a  fifty  per  cent,  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  other 
members  of  the  instructing  staff.  A  little 
over  $12,000,000  has.  in  fact,  been  subscribed; 
but  of  this,  $1,000,000  is  not  available  for  the 
general  increase  in  salaries,  because,  by  the 
agreement  for  a  subsidy  from  the  General 
Education  Board,  it  must  be  devoted,  when 
paid  in,  to  the  graduate  school  of  education. 
This  is  true  also  of  other  gifts,  amounting  to 
over  a  million  of  dollars,  contributed  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  The  increase  in  salaries  was 
obviously  the  first  need,  because  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  university,  before  all  else,  to  pay 
a  reasonable  compensation  to  its  instructing 
staff,  and  the  increases  that  have  been  made 
are  certainly  no  more  than  are  demanded  l^ 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  income  on 
the  subscriptions  already  made,  when  folly 
paid  in,  will  not,  therefore,  cover  the  increase 
in  salaries  of  the  teachinging  staff.  To  do 
this  will  require  a  couple  of  million  dollars 
more,  before  the  other  needs  of  the  univer- 
sity are  touched. 

Among  the  other  pressing  needs  mentioned 
by  the  committe  in  its  pamphlet,  that  for  the 
improvement  of  chemistry  should  probably 
stand  first.  In  this  subject  Harvard  is  dis- 
tinctly behind  the  place  which  she  ought  to 
fill.  The  instructing  staff  is  ezc^ent,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  the  laboratories  are  extremely 
deficient.  Boylston  Hall  is  very  old,  not  well 
constructed  for  its  present  purpose,  and  quite 
inadequate  for  modem  use.  We  need  large, 
new  chemical  laboratories,  estimated  by  the 
committee  to  cost  $1,000,000.  That  will  cer- 
1 A  statement  by  President  A  Lawrence  LowelL 
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tainly  not  provide  more  than  ia  absolutely 
essential.  The  conunittee  estimated  that  an- 
other $1,000,000  was  needed  for  increasincr 
the  instruction  and  research  in  chemistry. 
Let  us  not  forget  that,  in  making  use  of  the 
forces  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  man,  the 
future,  as  far  as  we  can  now  forsee,  lies,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  in  the  field  of  chemistry, 
and  that  America  is  behindhand  in  that  sub- 
ject. Harvard  can  not  be  allowed  to  be  de- 
ficient in  chemistry. 

Another  $1,000,000  was  asked  for  the  dental 
school.  That  school  has  been  doing  admir- 
able work,  for  which  its  clinical  teachers  were 
long  wholly  unpaid,  and  are  still  paid  sums 
barely  more  than  nominal.  The  school  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  position  by  the 
devotion  of  these  men,  who  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  their  profession  to  the 
health  of  the  public,  have  foregone  salaries, 
and  have  taken  time  which  they  might  have 
used  for  profit  in  their  profession,  in  order  to 
build  up  the  school.  It  is  a  source  of  morti- 
fication that  the  university  has  never  been 
able  to  support  this  school  as  it  should. 

A  fifth  million  was  asked  for  a  mobile  fund. 
This  is-a  very  important  matter.  Every  great 
institution  of  learning  tends  to  use  all  the 
income  it  possesses,  and  mortgage  all  it  can 
command,  for  permanent  services,  with  the 
result  that  when  a  new  piece  of  work  of  great 
importance  has  to  be  done,  it  must  either  go 
begging  for  that  object  or  pass  by  an  oppor- 
tunity of  servica  The  begging  is  peculiarly 
difficult,  because  it  is  hard  to  make  the  public 
understand  the  importance  of  a  new  problem. 
The  opportunities  of  the  university  to  render 
service  to  the  community  would  be  greatly 
promoted  if  it  could  have  a  fund,  say  of 
$1,000,000,  the  income  of  which  should  never 
be  permanently  appropriated  for  any  purpose, 
but  which  oould  be  used  for  limited  periods 
for  new  opportunities  as  they  arose. 

The  present  campaign  for  contributions  to 
the  endowment  fund  being  a  continuation  of 
the  work  already  done^  I  have  touched  only 
upon  the  needs  described  by  the  committee 
in  their  pamphlet  There  are  others,  perhaps 
not  less  important    The  dormitory  question 


in  Oambridge  is  getting  more  and  more  acute. 
It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  college,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  other  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity, if  we  could  supply  with  rooms  in 
college  halls  a  larger  proportion  of  our  sta- 
dents.  Moulding  the  moral  life  of  these 
young  men,  fitting  them  to  be  citizens  with  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  can  be  greatly  aided  by  lodging  them  in 
college  buildings  where  they  develop  the  spirit, 
and  the  sense  of  responibility,  of  a  common 
life.  Yale  and  Princeton  are  better  o£P  in 
this  respect. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity there  is  the  problem  of  adding  to  the 
existing  stock  of  human  knowledge,  and 
thereby  to  the  fabric  of  civilization;  but  pro- 
ductive scholarship  in  any  field,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  of  applied  science,  costs  heavily. 
Between  these  two  poles  of  the  work  of  the 
university  there  are  many  pressing  needs,  and 
its  endowments  must  be  largely  increased  if 
it  is  to  retain  its  high  place  among  American 
institutions. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITYi 

The  subscriptions  to  the  fund  to  date  are 
$8,222,166.89.  Subscriptions  amounting  to 
$8,543,797.95  have  been  paid  in,  which  moneys 
when  all  invested  will  net  the  university  an 
approximate  income  of  $175,000.  It  is  now 
netting  less  than  this  amount^  because  the 
university  is  not  as  yet  enjoying  a  full  year's 
income. 

During  the  past  year  the  university  had  to 
face  and  settle  in  some  degree  the  question 
of  advancing  the  salaries  of  the  faculty.  Dnr^ 
ing  1919-20  the  advances  made  amounted  to  a 
total  of  over  $140,000,  which  will  of  course  be 
an  annual  charge  h^eafter.  The  result  of 
this  salary  increase,  coupled  with  the  high 
cost  of  materials  and  labor  for  work  done  on 
the  campus,  was  a  net  d^cit  in  1919-20 
amounting  to  $117,000.  This  net  deficit  had 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  borrowing  from  prin- 
cipal   account    This   year    1920-21    w€  are 

lA  statement  by  President  Jolia  G.  ffibben. 
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facing  a  budget  which  shows  an  approximate 
dedcit  of  $167,000.  This  deficit  is  caused  by 
three  main  items,  salaries,  grounds  and  build- 
ings, and  library.  In  the  matter  of  salaries, 
further  necessary  advances  have  been  made 
this  fall  in  addition  to  those  made  last  year. 
In  the  case  of  grounds  and  buildings  the  in- 
crease in  the  budget  is  due  to  increased  labor 
costs.  The  program  for  this  year  calls  for 
only  the  most  necessary  expenditures. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  can  not  continue  to 
borrow  from  principal  acooimt  as  a  permanent 
policy.  There  are  only  two  apparent  sources 
of  relief — ^instalments  &om  endowment  fund 
subscriptions  and  payments  on  account  of  the 
Frick  bequest 

As  to  the  Frick  bequest,  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  to  receive  more  than  six  million 
dollars,  and  in  any  event  we  will  not  receive 
any  income  from  this  source  for  a  period  of 
three  years.    This  is  an  official  statement 

We  can  therefore  only  look  to  the  unpaid 
portions  of  our  endowment  subscriptions. 
These  subscriptions  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
payments  over  a  period  of  five  years  and  we 
have  no  right  to  ask  any  subscriber  to  antici- 
pate payment  on  his  subscription.  It  is  our 
duty,  however,  to  point  out  to  our  subscribers 
that  if  they  can  anticipate  payments  in  whole 
or  in  part,  it  will  help  the  university  to  tide 
over  the  present  difficult  period. 

The  balance  due  and  unpaid  on  subscrip- 
tions is  something  in  excess  of  $4,675,000, 
which  invested  at  five  per  cent  would  bring 
the  university  an  income  of  approximately 
$236,000.  This  would  help  to  take  care  of 
the  immediate  situation,  but  inasmuch  as  a 
part  of  the  funds  pledged  has  been  allocated 
by  the  donors  to  special  purposes  the  entire 
income  is  not  available  for  salaries  and  gen- 
eral expenses. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  statements  that 
the  endowment  fund  receipts  and  the  ^rick 
bequest  together  will  amount  to  very  little 
over  the  $14,000,000  originally  asked  for  in 
our  aiypeal  to  the  alumni.  It  is  also  evident 
that  until  we  begin  to  receive  income  from 
the  Frick  bequest,  most  of  the  plans  (outside 
of  salary  increases  outlined  in  our  original 


statement  to  the  alumni,  must  be  held  in  abey- 
ance. In  other  words,  we  can  do  nothing 
more  for  the  present  than  take  care  of  the 
existing  salary  situation. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 

STATISTICS 

THE   RETARDED   GIRL   IN  THE   FIFTH  GRADE 

This  study  of  the  problem  of  the  retarded 
girl  in  the  fifth  grade  was  made  in  the  General 
George  A.  McCall  School,  in  Philadelphia. 
A  survey  of  the  girls  in  the  fifth  grade  classes 
was  made  and  thirty-six  who  were  over  age 
for  the  grade  were  selected  for  observation 
and  study.  In  addition  to  an  analysis  of  the 
psychological  factors  involved  in  theit'  re- 
tardation, a  survey  of  the  social  and  physical 
features  was  also  made.  The  investigation  of 
home  conditions  and  the  interviews  with  par- 
ents were  conducted  by  Miss  Pendleton,  a  so- 
cial worker  connected  with  the  Williamson- 
White  Foundation. 

In  order  to  determine  the  mental  ages  of 
these  girls  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  Scale  was  used.  In  some  cases  the 
Healy  Form  Board,  Knox  Cube,  Feature 
Profile  and  Manikin  Tests  were  also  given. 
The  chronological  ages  of  these  girls  ranged 
from  twelve  years  and  six  months  to  sixteen 
years.  Their  mental  ages  were  distributed 
from  eight  years  and  eight  months  to  fouiv 
teen  years.  The  average  retardation  was  three 
years  and  eleven  months. 

Case  m  deserves  a  paragraph  eutirely  to 
herself.  She  is  not  feeble-minded.  She  is  a 
bright-appearing,  stocky  girl,  whose  interests 
are  remote  from  the  school  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  character  of  the  work  she  does  there. 
In  her  father's  store  she  is  an  efficient  and 
industrious  saleswoman.  During  the  course  of 
the  mental  examination  Jenny  did  problems 
that  are  solved  only  with  difficulty  by  normal, 
upper-grade  children.  When  closely  ques- 
tioned, she  admitted  that  she  did  not  find  the 
work  of  the  fifth  grade  at  all  difficult  This 
girl  has  been  clever  enough  to  discover  that  if 
she  put  forth  a  minimum  of  effort  she  would 
avoid    additional    work    and    responaibility. 
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During  the  entire  course  of  her  ediool  career 
she  has  done  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  work 
that  her  teachers  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
her.  Only  a  careful  psychological  examina- 
tion will  detect  the  few  malingerers  of  this 
type  and  point  out  the  essential  differences 
that  exist  between  them  and  the  feeble-minded 
who  are  striving  to  solve  problems  for  which 
they  have  little  mental  equipmenl 

The  extent  of  the  retardation  of  the  girls 
concerned  in  this  report  varied  from  one  year 
and  seven  months  in  the  case  of  Bose  B.  to 
six  years  and  three  months  in  the  cases  of 
Myrtle  W.  and  Anna  S.    It  is  clearly  evident. 


1 

FABLB  I 

Mental  Age 

A^ 

Name 

YW. 

Moi. 

Yw. 

Moe. 

Yn. 

Moe. 

RoseR 

12 
13 

6 

1 

10 
11 

11 
3 

1 
1 

7 

Margaret  H 

10 

Jenny  F 

16 

0 

14 

0 

2 

0 

Rebecca  L 

13 

0 

10 

9 

2 

3 

LilUan  C 

12 

7 

10 

2 

2 

5 

Sophia  C 

12 

9 

10 

2 

2 

7 

Julia  8 

12 
13 

6 
0 

9 
ID 

7 
0 

2 
3 

11 

Helen  F 

0 

Florence  F 

13 

3 

10 

3 

3 

0 

Anna  B 

13 
13 

3 

4 

ID 
10 

3 
3 

3 
3 

0 

EUsabeth  S 

1 

Edith  F 

13 

0 

9 

9 

3 

3 

Cecelia  B 

13 

0 

9 

8 

3 

4 

Mary  P 

12 

0 

8 

8 

3 

4 

PaubneL 

12 

11 

9 

6 

3 

5 

Katherine  V.  . . . 

15 

6 

12 

0 

3 

6 

Katherine  W 

12 

7 

9 

0 

3 

7 

Rebecca  A 

13 

3 

9 

6 

3 

9 

Rose  A 

14 
13 

3 
4 

10 
9 

6 
6 

3 
3 

9 

Rebecca  S 

10 

EUa  T 

13 

5 

9 

3 

2 

Sara  W 

13 
15 

6 
2 

9 
10 

2 

7 

4 

Anna  B 

7 

Anna  A 

14 

3 

9 

6 

f 

Minnie  B 

15 

0 

10 

3 

9 

Frances  S 

13 

6 

8 

9 

9 

Nettie  R 

15 

0 

10 

2 

ID 

Louise  O 

14 

2 

9 

0 

5 

2 

Jenny  G 

14 

5 

9 

3 

5 

2 

Yetta  G 

14 

3 

9 

0 

5 

3 

Rosalie  T 

15 

0 

9 

6 

5 

6 

Florence  M 

15 

0 

9 

3 

5 

9 

Concetta  S 

14 

9 

8 

10 

5 

11 

Eva  8 

15 
15 

3 
6 

9 
9 

3 
3 

6 
6 

0 

MyrUe  W 

3 

Anna  8 

15 

3 

9 

0 

6 

3 

Average  chronological  age. 
Average  mental  age 

Average  retardation  


13  years 
9     " 


9  months 
10     *' 


11 


at  least  wlien  we  conuder  the  last  two  giiifl» 
that  they  have  reached  their  npper  levds  of 
development  and  that  no  further  repetition  of 
the  work  of  the  fifth  grade  will  he  of  benefit  to 
them.  Th^  are  not  capable  of  bein?  educated 
along  purely  intellectual  lines.  They  are 
physically  overgrown  and  possess  no  real  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  their  daaa.  They  re- 
quire valuable  time  and  attention  that  might 
well  be  devoted  to  the  normal  and  superior 
ohildren  in  the  room. 

Witb  their  limited  intelligence  and  poor 
judgment,  the  future  of  these  girls  is  prob- 
lematic. The  school  is  not  preparing  them  for 
anything  definite  and  helpful  when  it  allows 
them  to  sit  for  two  and  three  years  in  one 
grade  until  they  are  old  enough  to  get  a  work- 
ing certificate.  These  girls  can  be  taught 
purely  mechanical  trades  where  the  formation 
of  simple  motor  habits  is  the  main  require- 
ment The  place  for  such  teaching  is  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Sucb  children  never  finish 
the  grammar  school  and  so  do  not  reach  the 
vocational  courses,  such  as  are  ofFered,  in  the 
high  school.  They  leave  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  and  enter  any  employment  that  chance 
may  ofFer.  Because  of  their  general  lack  of 
intelligence  and  training  tb^  drift  from  job 
to  job,  following  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  definite  ex- 
istence of  feeble-mindedness  is  only  one  of 
the  factors  that  may  operate  in  the  retardation 
of  a  school  child.  Various  home  and  idiysical 
conditions  may  sap  the  vitali^  and  warp  Ae 
interests  of  the  pupiL  It  would  be  well,  be- 
fore a  child  is  compelled  to  repeat  a  term's 
work,  to  have  a  careful  study  of  the  individ- 
ual case  made  by  a  competent  social  woricer 
and  a  psychologist  Then,  after  all  the  vari- 
ous factors  in  the  case  are  known  and  evalu- 
ated, an  intelligent  decision  may  be  reached. 
The  time  has  passed  when  personal  judgment 
in  such  cases  may  be  accepted  with  finality. 
The  influences  that  determine  retardation  can 
now  be  studied  quantitatively  and  only  en- 
dence,  prepared  upon  such  a  basis,  should  have 
weight 
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A  LARGER  STATE  DISTRIBUTIVE 
SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  ILLINOIS^ 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to-night  to  coun- 
sel with  you  who  are  charged  with  direct- 
ing the  schools  of  Illinois.  The  conditions 
now  aflPord  you  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  early  educational 
leaders  in  the  state. 

.  Those  early  leaders  accomplished  great 
things  for  schools  because  they  had  three 
qualities — ^vision,  the  ability  to  see  many 
things  as  they  were,  and  the  courage  to  cut 
loose  from  the  past  and  to  apply  their  vis- 
ion to  the  things  they  saw  so  clearly.  The 
minds  of  the  present  are  every  whit  as  keen 
as  those  that  wrote  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions and  the  early  legislative  acts  for 
education.  If  these  minds  of  to-day  in  Illi- 
nois have  the  vision,  the  determination  to 
see  things  as  they  are,  and  the  courage  to 
cut  loose  from  the  recent  past  and  to  apply 
their  vision  to  the  present  educational 
problems,  these  minds  can  do  for  the  state's 
schools  in  the  future  what  the  early  lead- 
ers would;  themselves  do  if  they  were  now 
here. 

Whatever  is  advocated  for  the  better- 
ment of  education  in  Illinois,  you  will  have 
to  determine  carefully  the  exact  function 
of  the  state  in  supporting  schools.  You 
will  need  to  take  definite  action  upon  the 
jsize  of  your  state  school  fund  and  upon 
the  ways  of  distributing  it  so  that  it  will 
be  most  stimulating  to  the  local  districts 
and  so  most  helpful  to  the  children  for 
whose  training  the  schools  are  established. 

1  An  addrees  before  the  State  Sehool  Board 
Association  and  the  State  City  Superintendents' 
Association  at  Moline,  October  28,  1920. 


The  problem  is  one  upon  which  many  minds 
in  your  state  have  long  been  working  as  the 
results  in  print  abundantly  testify.  Con- 
sequently, the  speaker's  part  as  he  under- 
stands it,  is  to  try  to  bring  the  clearer  view 
which  an  outsider  who  has  for  years  dealt 
with  such  problems  on  three  sides  of  your 
state  may  possibly  bring,  to  throw  into 
sharper  focus  upon  the  screen  the  picture 
of  your  state  school  fund  difficulties. 

I.  HOW  THE  SARLY  LEADERS  IN  ILLINOIS  IN- 
^  TENDED  TO  SUPPORT  SCHOOLS 

The  founders  of  the  Illinois  constitu- 
tional provisions  and  early  legislative  acts 
for  education  saw  clearly  the  chief  needs 
for  public  schools,  needs  as  urgent  to-day 
as  then.  The  founders  knew  that  a  state 
can  not  be  strong  and  prosperous  unless 
its  citizens  are  intelligent,  well  informed^ 
prepared  to  support  themselves,  able  to 
use  our  common  American  language  efiFec- 
tively,  and  imbued  with  the  ideals  and  the 
willingness  to  serve  the  state,  that  are  the 
very  foundations  of  good  citizenship. 
Without  such  citizens,  the  resources  of  the 
state  could  not  be  conserved  and  developed 
for  future  generations.  The  founders 
knew  that  the  easiest,  quickest,  surest  and 
safest  way  to  secure  such  citizens  is  to  train 
them  in  a  common  or  public  school  system 
at  a  profitable  age  when  their  time  can  be 
spared  from  the  serious  business  of  earn- 
ing a  living,  that  is,  during  childhood. 
The  founders  knew  that  this  problem 
would  become  more  pressing  as  the  years 
went  by  and  the  state  filled  up  with  people 
from  other  states  and  still  more  when  there 
would  pour  in  the  thousands  from  Europe 
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/Who  would  know  neither  the  language  of 
Illinois  nor  its  ideals  and  purposes.  The 
founders  firmly  believed  that  each  child  in 
the  state  had  a  natural  and  inherent  right, 
up  to  the  limit  of  his  native  ability,  to  the 
best  thing  that  an  individual  can  acquire 
for  life,  a  good  education. 

But  the  early  leaders  saw  with  equal 
clearness  the  two  things  necessary  to  bring 
this  great  educational  vision  down  to  earth. 
First,  they  saw  that  none  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  state  could  be  met  un- 
less all  the  wealth  of  the  state  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  schools.  They  knew 
that  none  of  these  needs  could  be  met  by 
letting  each  child  secure  an  education  in 
proportion  to  the  taxpaying  ability  of  his 
parents;  of  his  city,  or  of  his  school  district, 
4>T  by  raising  the  school  revenue  from 
^merely  the  property  of  people  who  had 
^children  in  school.  Second,  they  saw  that 
-none  of  these  needs  could  be  met  unless  the 
tschools  were  as  free  to  the  humblest  orphan 
K>r  to  the  child  of  the  pauper,  as  to  the  heir 
of  the  state's  wealthiest  man  and  unless  the 
schools  for  the  children  of  farmers  were  as 
good  as  the  schools  in  cities. 

For  all  these  reasons  they  laid  upon  the 
General  Assembly  the  mandate  that  it 
''shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  schools  whereby  all  chil- 
dren of  the  state  may  receive  a  good  com- 
mon school  education."  They  did  not 
know  about  high  schools  in  those  days,  but 
the  state  of  Illinois  has  since  done  what 
they  would  have  done  had  they  been  here 
later.  It  has  included  high-school  work 
under  the  term  ''good  common  school 
education." 

Moreover,  the  early  leaders  to  whom  the 
great  vision  of  a  state  school  system  was 
still  clear,  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
educational  system  they  sought  could  never 
be  realized  without  large  amounts  of  state 


revenue  for  distribution  to  the  local  schools. 
So  they  established  a  state  school  fond,  of 
course  using  the  sources  of  revenue  then 
available.  Into  this  fund  they  turned  the 
money  received  from  the  United  States 
Surplus  Revenue  distribution  of  1837;  two 
and  one  half  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds 
from  sales  of  public  lands;  the  proceeds  of 
certain  fines  and  forfeited  bonds ;  and  di- 
rect appropriations  beginning  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  two-mill  state  tax  in  1855. 
In  addition  there  was  the  township  fond 
created  by  saving  for  the  schools  of  each 
township,  the  16th  section  in  it,  a  total  of 
one  million  acres  for  the  state.  In  those 
early  days  all  these  sources  promised  to 
raise  a  large  revenue  for  schools,  and  to 
pay  for  these  schools  the  large  proportion 
of  expenditures  which  the  early  leaden 
had  in  mind. 

i  Such  was  the  great  early  vision  of  "a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools 
whereby  all  children  of  the  state  may  re- 
ceive a  good  common  school  educatian." 
Such  were  the  means  adopted  for  financing 
the  schools.  Let  us  now  see  to  what  extent 
this  vision  has  been  realized  in  the  Illinois 
schools  of  to-day  and  to  what  extent  the 
old  financial  provisions  are  adequate.  The 
early  thinkers  saw  things  as  they  were. 
Let  us  try  with  equal  clearness  to  see  the 
present  facts  of  public  school  work  in  Illi- 
nois precisely  as  they  are. 

n.     HOW  THE  PRESENT  STATE  SCHOOL  FOM) 
PliANS  WORK 

<  Does  Illinois  to-day  have  a  thorough  and 
efficient  school  system  whereby  all  children 
of  the  state  may  receive  a  good  free  edaear 
tion  through  the  high  school  t  The  best  I 
way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  see  to 
what  extent  every  child  in  the  state  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  secure  what  common 
sense  everywhere  pronounees  to  be  a  good 
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educati(>n.  Every  thinking  person  must 
admit  that  all  the  children  of  the  state  can 
not  secure  a  good  education  unless  they 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  school  approximately 
nine  months  in  the  year,  to  be  taught  in 
school  buildings  that  are  equally  comfort- 
able and  sanitary  by  teachers  who  are  ade- 
quately trained  and  of  substantially  the 
same  ability  or  capacity  for  the  work  they 
are  to  do.  To  secure  such  teachers,  those 
who  do  the  same  grade  of  teaching  must 
receive  approximately  the  same  salary 
throughout  the  state.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  some  variations  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
different  counties,  but  careful  investiga- 
tions in  Nebraska  and  in  other  states  have 
shown  that  the  cost  of  living  for  teachers 
does  not  vary  greatly  within  a  state.  To 
secure  teachers  of  equal  ability  throughout 
a  state,  therefore,  approximately  the  same 
wages  for  the  same  kind  of  teaching  must 
be  paid  throughout  the  state.  Let  us  face 
the  facts  on  these  matters.  A  great  deal  of 
material  bearing  on  this  subject  has  been 
presented  in  the  reports  of  your  state  su- 
perintendent and  especially  in  the  masterly 
treatment  of  school  finances  by  President 
Pelmley  in  the  1917  Illinois  Survey  of  the 
State  Teachers  Association.  You  have 
doubtless  heard  or  read  this  material  so  I 
shall  merely  supplement  it  with  other  con- 
clusions that  may  be  drawn  from  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  1918  Biennial  Report. 
.  For  the  year  1917-18,  of  your  102  coun- 
ties, seven  kept  their  schools  open  only 
seven  months  on  the  average  while  two  had 
schools  open  nine  months  on  the  average.* 
This  means  that  in  the  eight  years  in  which 
a  child  ordinarily  completes  the  common 
school  work,  the  children  in  the  second 
group  of  counties  will  have  been  in  school 
sixteen  months  more  than  the  children  in 
the  first  group  of  counties.    This  is  almost 

1 1918  imnoifl  School  Beport,  pp.  22-23. 


the  equivalent  of  two  full  city  school  years 
more.  In  one  county  42  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools;  in  ^another  county  92  per 
cent,  of  such  children  were  in  the  public 
schools.*  Part  of  this  difference  may  be 
due  to  padded..j0ra[sus  rolls  or  incorrect 
records.  But  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
the  second  of  these  counties  gets  twice  as 
many  of  its  children  into  the  public  schools 
as  does  the  first,  and  consequently  has  twice 
the  burden  of  raising  taxes  for  their  school- 
ing. In  one  county  the  attendance  figures 
were  only  the  equivalent  of  50  per  cent,  of 
perfect  attendance ;  in  another  county  these 
figures  were  97  per  cent,  or  almost  twice  as 
much.*  The  second  county  then  on  the 
average  had  almost  twice  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  its  children  in  school  at  any  one 
time  and  so  had  to  raise  much  more  revenue 
for  their  schooling. 

In  one  county  each  pupil  attended  on  the 
average  only  seventy  days  or  three  and  a 
half  school  months ;  in  another  county  out- 
side of  Cook,  each  child  attended  on  the 
average  178  days  or  almost  nine  months, 
nearly  three  times  what  the  children  in  the 
first  county  did.*  The  children  of  the  sec- 
ond county  will  in  the  course  of  eight  years 
actually  be  in  school  over  43  months,  almost 
the  equivalent  of  five  city  school  years, 
more  than  the  children  in  the  first  county. 
The  children  in  the  first  county  at  this  rate 
would  be  twenty-six  years  old,  almost  old 
enough  to  have  children  of  their  own  start- 
ing to  school,  before  they  would  on  the 
average  have  been  in  school  as  many  days 
as  the  fourteen-year-old  children  in  the 
second  county. 

The  figures  for  high-school  enrolment  tell 
a  similar  story.  In  one  county  two  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  school  are  enrolled 
in  high  school.  Another  county  manages  to 
have  nineteen  per  cent,  of  its  enrolment  in 
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high  school,  or  over  nine  times  as  large  a 
proportion  as  the  first  county.*  Is  a  school 
system  in  which  such  inequalities  actually 
occur,  thorough  and  efficient  f  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  all  the  children  of  the  state  to 
receive  a  good  school  education  under  itf 

The  figures  on  the  capacity  of  cities  to 
support  schools  show  that  the  kind  of 
schooling  offered  in  these  cities  must  vary 
widely  in  quality,*  Suppose  we  take  .the 
first  five  cities  in  the  list  which  is  arranged 
alphabetically  so  that  the  cities  for  our  pur- 
poses come  purely  by  chance.  On  a  per 
capita  valuation,  using  the  school  census 
as  a  basis,  one  city  is  four  times  as  able  to 
support  its  schools  as  the  other.  Taking 
the  per  capita  valuation  on  the  actual 
school  enrolment,  one  city  is  about  twice  as 
able  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  its  schools.  Inside  of 
Madison  County  which  was  chosen  by 
chance,  taking  the  first  five  cities  alphabet- 
ically, there  are  two,  one  of  which  is  twice 
as  able  to  support  schools  as  the  other, 
either  way  it  is  figured. 

The  amounts  actually  expended  for  edu- 
cation also  show  similar  variations  so  that 
the  education  furnished  by  these  expendi- 
tures must  vary  about  as  widely.*  The 
average  salary  of  teachers  in  Cook  County 
is  over  four  times  as  much  as  in  another 
county.  In  a  third  county  outside  of  Cook, 
it  is  two  and  two  thirds  as  much  as  in  the 
second  county.  May  the  children  of  the 
state  secure  a  good  school  education  equally 
well  under  teachers  paid  such  remarkably 
different  salaries  f  Taking  the  cost  of 
high-school  work  per  enrolment,*  we  find 
that  in  three  different  counties,  taken 
purely  by  chance,  the  cost  varies  from  two 
to  nine  times  as  much  in  different  high 

« Iftid.,  20-21. 
.   4lMd.,  pp.  iTeir. 

•  n%d.,  pp.  2S-29. 

•  JMd.,  pp.  152ff. 


schools  within  the  same  county.  Do  the 
boys  and  girls  within  your  counties  haire 
an  equal  chance  to  secure  a  good  high- 
school  education  f 

Turning  now  to  the  provisions  for  state 
school  funds  established  by  the  early  lead- 
ers, let  us  try  to  view  the  facts  exactly  as 
they  are.  The  scheme  for  using  the  pro- 
ceeds of  fines  and  forfeitures  does  not  yield 
enough  money  in  one  year  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent school  expenses  of  your  county  with 
the  smallest  school  expenditures.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  money  from  this  source  is 
absorbed  in  paying  assistants  to  the  state's 
attorneys.^  In  plain  American,  this  plan 
for  securing  state  revenue  for  training 
children  in  school,  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
method  of  training  future  state's  attor- 
neys. The  township  fund,  according  to 
President  Felmley,  would  yield  each  year 
only  enough  to  pay  for  each  child  in  school 
about  one  fortieth  of  the  cost  of  educating 
him  for  the  year,  if  this  were  pro-rated, 
which  it  is  not.*  In  36  counties  the  expense 
of  managing  the  fund  is  actually  greater 
than  the  income.  In  plain  American,  in 
over  one  third  of  your  counties,  this  town- 
ship fund  which  the  founders  established 
for  training  school  children  has  turned  out 
to  be  an  •  endowment  for  the  benefit  of 
township  trustees  and  treasurers.  And 
these  diversions  of  the  fee  and  township 
funds  have  taken  place  in  the  state  that 
gave  to  the  nation  the  man  who  will  go 
down  in  history  as  ** Honest  Abe." 

Of  the  early  provisions  for  state  revenue 
for  schools  there  remain  to  be  considered 
only  the  flate  school  fund  and  the  state 
tax  for  schools.  The  early  leaders  in  Illi- 
nois as  in  other  states  that  were  adequately 
handling  the  formation  of  state  school  (sys- 
tems, expected  that  the  state  revenue  would 

7  imnois  Survey,  p.  182. 
•  Jl^id.,  pp.  ISOff. 
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be  the  main  support  of  schools.  The  in- 
come for  the  regular  state  school  fund  at 
present  is  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars 
according  to  Superintendent  Blair.*  Ac- 
cording to  him  also,  the  proceeds  of  the 
original  state  two  mill  tax  of  1855  and  its 
various  successors  and  substitutes  have  had 
the  following  history.  In  1855  these  pro- 
ceeds paid  approximately  65  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  schools;  in  1872  over  12  per 
cent.;  in  1873  over  13  per  cent.;  in  1909 
two  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  now  only  a  little 
over  seven  per  cent.  That  is,  the  state  ap- 
propriations for  schools  at  present  are  only 
about  one  ninth  as  much  proportionately 
as  in  1855  and  only  about  half  as  much 
proportionately  as  in  1873  which,  by  the 
way,  was  just  about  the  time  when  the  sup- 
port Qf  schools  throughout  the  nation 
dropped  because  of  the  hard  times.^®  All 
this  is  in  spite  of  much  more  pressing  needs 
of  schools  for  more  money.  Up  to  1918,  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  state  only  doubled 
since  1873.  But  the  cost  of  conducting 
schools  is  seven  times  as  great  as  in  1873. 
The  cost  of  conducting  schools  in  1873  was 
only  a  little  over  half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  state,  but  it  is 
now  over  two  per  cent,  of  that  valuation  or 
about  four  times  as  much  proportionately. 
Furthermore,  Illinois  in  raising  only  seven 
per  cent,  of  its  school  expenditures  from 
state  sources  is  doing  far  less  than  other 
states  on  the  average.  In  cities  of  30,000 
or  over  in  the  country  at  large  a  little  over 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  school  revenue  comes 
from  state  sources.^^  In  smaller  cities  and 
country  districts,  the  proportion  of  revenue 

•  lUinoifl  Sehool  Beport,  1916-lS,  pp.  13-15. 

10 Burgess,  W.  K,  "Trends  of  Sehool  Costs," 
p.  IS. 

u Morrison,  H.  C,  "Taxation,  Teachers'  Sal- 
aries and  Cost  of  Edueation,"  in  Blementofry 
School  Journal,  20,  p.  4S. 


from    the   state    is   unquestionably    even 
larger. 

If  the  constitutional  founders  and  the 
educational  leaders  in  the  early  legislatures 
were  with  us  to-night,  what  would  they 
think  of  the  outcome  of  their  great  vision 
which  they  worked  so  hard  to  bring  down 
to  earth  f  But  as  we  can  not  have  their 
counsel  and  as  discussing  what  they  would 
think  really  makes  us  cringe,  let  us  con- 
sider what  can  be  done  to  return  to  the 
line  of  development  laid  out  by  them.  In 
doing  this  we  shall  be  helped  by  examining 
what  other  states  are  doing  with  similar 
state  fund  problems. 

III.     WHAT  OTHER  STATES  ABE  DOING  FOB 
STATE    DISTBIBUTIVS    SCHOOL    FUNDS 

How  lai^  a  state  distributive  school 
fund  does  Illinois  need  to-day  f  In  trying 
to  answer  this  question,  it  at  once  occurs 
to  us  that  we  should  see  what  other  states 
with  lai^e  state  school  funds  have  found 
advisable  in  the  past,  and  just  what  these 
states  are  doing  to-day.  From  the  history 
of  state  school  funds,  we  know  that  such 
a  fund'  may  be  too  large  to  produce  good 
results  unless  it  is  distributed  in  such 
ways  as  to  make  the  local  districts  have 
better  schools  in  order  to  secure  the  state 
aid.  In  Connecticut  and  Texas  the  state 
aid  for  years  was  lai^e  enough  to  enable 
the  local  districts  to  have  some  sort  of  a 
school  with  little  or  no  taxation  on  their 
part.  Consequently  such  districts  con- 
tinued to  run  their  schools  on  the  state 
aid  and  made  little  effort  to  raise  the  local 
revenue  necessary  to  make  their  schools 
good.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  all  who 
know  the  facts  in  the  case  that  in  these 
two  states  the  schools  were  actually 
harmed  by  the  state  aid  which  was  dis- 
tributed on  a  school  census  basis.  The 
same  thing  was  true  of  certain  districts  in 
Michigan   where,   under   this   method  of 
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distribution,  funds  in  certain  districts 
piled  up  so  that  there  was  enough  in  1910 
to  pay  the  then  current  teachers'  wages 
for  from  five  to  twenty-two  yeare  without 
local  taxation.^'  Much  the  same  thing 
was  true  of  the  rural  schools  in  Minne- 
sota;** it  was  true  of  certain  districts  in 
Missouri  several  years  ago  when  the  writer 
worked  in  that  state;  it  is  true  to-day  in 
certain  districts  in  Wisconsin  where  the 
state  money  is  distributed  on  a  school 
census  -basis  but  where  there  are  large 
parochial  schools  or  the  children  do  not 
go  to  school  regularly,  so  that  relatively 
few  children  attend  the  public  schools.  It 
is  doubtless  true  of  certain  Illinois  dis- 
tricts to-day. 

Determining  the  size  of  an  Illinois 
state  distributive  school  fund  by  seeing 
what  other  states  with  large  state  school 
funds  are  doing  to-day  is  exceedingly 
diflScult,  save  in  a  very  rough  way.  The 
figures  involved  mean  little  or  nothing 
except  on  a  per  capita  basis  or  some 
other  fair  means  of  comparison.  But 
the  last  official  state  census  figures  are 
for  1910  and  the  last  wealth  figures  by 
states  for  1912.  The  population  figures 
for  1920  by  states  may  be  out  soon,  but 
until  they  are  we  have  only  the  govern- 
ment estimates  for  1919.  The  director  of 
the  census  writes  that  the  wealth  figures 
by  states  will  not  be  out  again  for  several 
years.  The  last  figures  for  state  sdiool 
systems  available  are  for  1917-18  with  a 
few  for  1919.  But  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant changes  in  state  school  funds  in 
years  have  taken  place  since  then. 

Turning  now  to  the  activities  of  other 
states  in  increasing  their  state  school  funds 
recently,  we  find  available  figures  for  total 

i^Cabberley  and  Elliott,  '<  State  and  Ooontj 
School  Administration,"  pp.  471-476. 

IS  Kent,  B.  A.,  "A  Study  of  SUte  Aid  to  Public 
Schools  in  Minnesota,"  pp.  129 If . 


increases  from  news  notes  in  educational 
periodicals.  By  using  the  wealth  figures 
of  the  1912-  census  and  the  govenunait 
population  estimates  for  1919/^  we  may 
secure  comparisons  sufficiently  accurate 
for  our  purposes. 

Suppose  we  examine  in  this  way  the 
figure  of  $20,000,000  yearly  for  a  state 
distributive  school  fund  which  the  writer 
understands  is  the  amount  set  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Teachers'  Association.  In  this 
examination,  the  significant  faets  albout 
each  state  fund  will  be  given,  but  only  the 
results  of  the  calculation  for  each  will  be 
shown  in  the  table. 

Minnesota  in  1914  had  a  state  school 
fund  of  nearly  $25,000,000  which  was 
then  increasing  about  $2,000,000  a  year.^* 
At  this  rate  it  must  now  be  at  least  $37,- 
500,000  and  in  time  it  will  be  from  $75,- 
000,000  to  $200,000,000  as  estimated.  It 
is  made  up  now  largely  from  royalties  on 
iron  ore  on  school  lands.  The  income  of 
this  fund  is  available  every  year  and  is 
supplemented  by  a  state  mill  tax  and  sev- 
eral millions  of  special  state  aid.  In  1914 
this  total  income  was  $4,250,000.^*  Wis- 
consin will  this  year  distribute  in  various 
forms  of  state  school  aid,  over  $4,000,000." 
Texas  has  this  year  made  a  special  1^^ 
lative  increase  in  state  distributive  school 


True  ValuAUon 

1919 

14  California  

$8,464,204,277 

3,209,792 

Illinois  

15,484,450,232 

6,400,473 

MaMachusetts  .. 

6,302,988,392 

3,889,607 

Minnesota 

5,547,327,017 

2,378,128 

New  York 

25,011,105^3 

10,833,795 

15,457,530,277 

8,936,091 

Texas    

6,859,909,141 

4,687,136 

Wisconsin    

4,487,725;258 

2,580,800 
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aid  of  $4,000,000  for  teachers'  salaries.^* 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
this  increases  the  per  capita  state  appor- 
tionment from  $8.50  to  $14.50  and  on  this 
basis  the  total  state  distributive  fund  must 
be  at  least  $10,000,000.  In  addition  there 
seem  to  be  other  funds  of  several  millions 
for  special  aid.  To  be  perfectly  fair,  the 
state  distributive  aid  for  this  year  will  'be 
counted  as  only  $10,000,000.  In  New 
York  the  last  legislature  increased  the 
already  large  state  aid  by  the  proceeds  of 
a  one  and  one  half  mill  state  tax,  an  in- 
crease of  $20,500,000  yearly  which  is  to 
be  applied  solely  to  raising  teachers'  sal^ 
aries  under  a  state  minimum  salary 
schedule.**  Commissioner  Finley  recently 
informed  the  speaker  at  Milwaukee  that 
the  total  state  distributive  school  fund  in 
New  York  for  rural,  elementary  and  high 
schools  now  totals  $32,000,000  yearly. 

California  is  voting  on  a  'school  initia- 
tive" to  increase  the  state  aid  for  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  from  over  $7,500,000 
to  over  $13,250,000,  an  increase  of  about 
75  per  oent.*^  The  1919  Massachusetts 
legislature  i>asBed  a  measure  to  increase 
the  state  distributive  fund  by  $4,000,000 
to  be  raised  from  an  income  tax,  for  equal- 
izing educational  opportunities  and  for  es^ 
tablishing  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers. 
In  Pennsylvania  a  campaign  is  in  progress 
to  increase  the  state  distributive  fund 
some  $50,000,000.** 

The  following  table  gives  the  total 
amount  of  state  distributive  school  fund 
that  Illinois  would  have  to  raise  to  equal 
what  these  states  are  doing  or  propose  to 
do.     The  calculation  is  made  on  the  basis 

!•  80BOOL  AND  Soorrrr,  xn.,  224-25. 

!•  Ibid.,  XI.,  612. 

«o  Ibid.,  XII.,  339. 

n  Haig,  B.  M.,  ''Available  Soarees  of  Additional 
Sapport  for  Pmmsjrlnuiia  Beliools/'  in  Sdue.  Bev., 
60,  222. 


of  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  distributive 
fund  for  this  year  is  $6,000,000.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  other  states  are  in  most  in- 
stances too  low  as  it  was  imx)08sible  to  find 
out  just  how  much  the  state  distributive 
funds  were  immediately  before  the  in- 
creases. The  results  then  err  on  the  side 
of  safety.  From  the  table  it  is  at  once 
evident  that  the  proposed  figure  of  a  $20,- 
000,000  yearly  state  distributive  school 
fund  for  Illinois  is  a  thoroughly  safe  and 
conservative  one. 

SIZX   or   THX   TEABLT    STATS   DISTBIBUnYI    SCHOOL 

FUND  THAT  nJiINOIS  WOULD  HAVX  TO  BAI8B  TO 

XQUAL  THX  rUNDS  OF  OTHXS  STATES 

PopQlatton  Basla 

$26,600,000 

12,800,000 

13,500,000 

10,200,000 

41,000,000 

14,000,000 

10,000,000 

7)1377)007000 

Av. 


California  . 
ICassaehusettBss 
Minnesota  . 
New  York  . 
Pennsylyania**, 

Texa824 

Wisconsin  .. 


Average  . . . . 


19,500,000 


W«altb  Baals 
$23,800,000 

16,000,000 
14,000,000 
19,200,000 
66,000,000 
16,000,000 
12,800,000 
"7)157,800,000 
22,500,000 


IV.    HOW  STATE  SCHOOL  MONEYS  SHOULD 
BE  DISTRIBUTED 

Granting  that  the  amount  of  the  state 
distributive  school  fund  is  settled,  how 
may  it  best  be  distributed?  The  whole 
history  of  the  use  of  state  distributive 
school  funds  shows  that  the  maimer  of  dis- 
tribution is  far  more  important  than  the 
state  school  fund  itself.  The  Minnesota 
Commission  reported  that  in  that  state 
they  did  not  need  more  state  aid  but 
better  methods  of  apportioning  that  aid 
and  their  apportionment  system  is  already 
far  in  advance  of  the  one  in  Illinois. 
States  with  relatively  small  state  school 
funds  have  steadily  ranked  along  with 
states  having  much  larger  state  aid,  be- 
ts Using  reeent  known  inereaee  only. 
»  Using  proposed  increase  onlj. 
s4  This  is  known  to  be  several  millions  too  low. 
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cause  of  a  much  more  intelligent  use  of 
the  state  aid  available. 

Practically  all  the  state  aid  for  regular 
rural,  graded,  and  high  school  work  in  Illi- 
nois is  distributed  to  the  counties,  accord- 
ing to  statute,  on  a  school  census  basis. 
This  way  of  apportioning  state  school  aid 
is  proba!bly  the  poorest  known  with  the 
single  exception  of  apportioning  it  on  a 
raw  population  basis  without  reference  to 
the  proportion  of  children  to  be  educated. 
On  the  basis  in  use  in  Illinois,  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived by  a  county  for  schools  and  what 
that  county  does  with  this  money.  In 
fact,  under  this  system,  it  is  really  much 
less  trouble  for  local  school  authorities  if 
they  draw  their  state  school  money  and 
then  run  as  many  children  as  possible  out 
of  school,  trusting  that  these  children  will 
be  cared  for  by  private  or  parochial 
schools,  or  by  Providence.  This  will  make 
local  school  taxes  low  for  the  sort  of 
schools  that  some  communities  will  tolerate 
and  the  children  suffer  accordingly.  The 
state  suffers  just  as  much  but  at  a  later 
date  when  these  children  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizens.  States  that  are 
progressive  educationally  use  their  state 
school  money  to  stimulate  the  local  com- 
munities to  have  better  schools  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  poorer  communi- 
ties to  have  better  schools.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  hint  of  this  enlightened 
policy  in  the  Illinois  statutes  save  that  the 
state  does  help  cities  to  pay  the  increased 
cost  of  educating  their  blind,  deaf,  and 
defective  children.  A  child  in  Illinois 
must  indeed  be  peculiar  to  draw  special 
state  school  aid  for  his  district.  It  will 
therefore  be  very  profitable  to  consider 
carefully  the  essentials  of  a  sound  system 
of  distributing  state  school  funds. 

The  object  of  a  state  distributive  school 
fund  is  of  course  to  secure  better  schools 


in  the  local  communities  where  sadi 
schools  must  be,  than  the  ccnnmunitieB 
could  otherwise  have.  Now  to  secure  bet- 
ter schools,  four  thiugs  are  necessaiy— 
better  teachers,  longer  terms,  better  at- 
tendance by  pupils,  and  the  introduction 
of  newer  and  more  progressive  school  work 
which  always  costs  much  more  proportion- 
ately  than  regular  work.  None  of  these 
things  is  necessary  in  a  community  that 
simply  does  not  have  sufiScient  wealth  to 
tax  to  secure  them.  This  then  gives  still 
another  essential  for  a  state  distributive 
school  fund,  that  of  helping  school  districts 
that  are  financially  unable  to  have  schods 
of  the  required  minimum  length  and 
quality. 

The  best  state  distributive  school  fond 
arrangements  give  out  most  of  their  money 
on  some  sort  of  a  teacher  basis,  allowing 
so  much  for  each  teacher  in  a  certain 
class.  It  is  advisable  to  allow  so  much  for 
a  rural  teacher,  a  slightly  larger  amount 
for  a  city  grade  teacher,  somewhat  mart 
for  a  high-school  teacher,  and  still  more 
for  special  teachers,  principals  and  supers 
intendents.  Massachusetts  for  example  al- 
lows $100,  $150  and  $200  respectively  for 
different  classes  of  teachers,  after  stipu- 
lating minimum  salaries.  The  special  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  legislature  to 
investigate  teachers'  salaries  has  recom- 
mended that  each  of  these  state  aids  be  in- 
creased $150."  The  recent  New  York 
law**  allows  teacher  quotas  varjring  with 
the  size  of  the  districts  and  cities,  and  re- 
quiring minimum  salaries.  The  teacher 
quota  for  the  city  of  New  York  is  $600 
per  teacher  and  the  minimum  salary  there 
is  raised  from  $900  to  $1,500.  Gcmimifl- 
sioner  Finley  said  in  a  conference  at  Mil- 
waukee recently  that  the  state  teacher 
quotas  represented  in  this  bill  comprised 
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about  all  the  increases  in  salaries  that 
teachers  in  most  cities  in  the  state  had  so 
far  secured.  The  increases  are  temporary 
and  a  special  investigating  committee  will 
report  on  permanent  increases  at  the  next 
legislature.  Such  teacher  quota  provisions 
as  those  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
encourage  or  enable  local  districts  to 
secure  a  much  better  type  of  teacher  than 
they  otherwise  would  or  could  secure. 

But  a  better  teacher  alone  will  accom- 
plish little  unless  the  schools  are  open 
enough  days  in  a  year  and  the  children 
attend  through  the  term.  Lengthening 
the  school  term  can  be  accomplished  by 
refusing  any  state  aid  to  a  district  that 
does  not  have  a  minimum  term.  Thus  we 
refuse  state  aid  to  any  district  in  Wiscon- 
sin that  does  not  run  at  least  eight  months 
and  all  schools  do  run  that  long.  The 
state  authorities  count  on  utilizing  the 
same  plan  in  the  proposed  nine  months 
minimum  term  for  all  Pennsylvania 
schools.  Getting  the  children  to  attend 
school  after  it  is  open  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter  as  shown  by  those  children 
in  one  of  your  counties  who  attended  only 
seventy  days  on  the  average.  State  aid  can 
be  used  to  encourage  children  to  attend  by 
taking  for  the  basis  of  distribution  the 
number  of  days'  attendance  made  by  all 
the  children.  Each  child  attending  school 
one  day  makes  a  day's  attendance.  The 
total  numiber  of  days'  attendance  for  the 
entire  state  is  found  and  each  school  gets 
its  fraction  of  the  state  school  money  on  the 
basis  of  its  proportion  of  da3rs'  attendance. 
Under  this  plan  a  child  who  has  attended 
school  every  dtoy  for  nine  months  is  worth 
nine  times  as  much  as  a  child  who  comes  to 
this  school  one  month.  A  child  in  the 
district  who  never  comes  to  school  is  worth 
nothing  for  state  aid.  A  day's  attendance 
will  be  worth  at  least  several  cents  to  the 
district    Whenever  a  child  stays  out  of 


school,  he  costs  the  local  taxpayers  some- 
thing and  they  have  cause  for  complaint 
if  the  absence  is  needless.  This  pressure 
will  help  materially  to  bring  more  chil- 
dren to  school  and  to  have  them  attend 
more.  It  also  encourages  country  districts 
to  lengthen  their  terms  and  tends  to  close 
little  weak  country  schools  having  ozdy  a 
few  pupils.  Missouri  has  for  some  years 
been  using  an  excellent  days'  attendance 
basis  for  part  of  the  state  school  aid. 

State  aid  can  be  distributed  not  only  to 
encourage  local  districts  to  have  better 
teachers  and  more  of  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  longer  terms  and  a 
better  attendance  by  children.  The  Cali- 
fornia plan  is  a  good  example  of  this.  In 
California  the  total  number  of  days'  at- 
tendance for  a  school  is  divided  by  the 
number  of  days  the  school  was  open.  This 
secures  the  equivalent  of  the  number  of 
children  necessary  to  make  the  school's 
total  days'  attendance  if  all  had  attended 
every  day.  For  each  thirty-five  such 
imaginary  children,  the  teacher  quota  is 
allowed  this  school.  Another  teacher  is 
allowed  for  an  excess  of  ten  such  children, 
with  an  equitable  sum  for  any  excess  less 
than  ten.  Each  teacher  quota  brings  to 
the  district  a  large  amount  of  state  money; 
it  was  $250  in  1914"  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  increased  since  then.  This  plan 
encourages  districts  to  have  as  many 
teachers  as  they  need  and  to  secure  a  good 
attendance  by  pupils. 

The  fourth  use  of  state  aid  is  to  en- 
courage schools  to  introduce  new  work, 
the  cost  of  which  is  necessarily  very  high 
at  the  start.  On  the  basis  of  what  other 
states  have  fotmd  advisable,  Illinois  may 
well  encourage  with  special  state  aid  such 
things  as  these :  The  formation  of  consoli- 
dated schools;  the  establishment  of  high 
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schools;  the  introdactioii  of  local  means 
of  training  niral  teachers ;  the  securing  of 
supervising  teachers  to  assist  the  county 
superintendents;  better  school  buildings; 
transportation — ^in  Penni^lvania  they  are 
asking  for  large  sums  for  transporting 
high-school  students  ;*•  introdtiction  of  spe- 
cial subjects  such  as  commercial  work, 
domestic  science,  agriculture  and  indus- 
trial arts. 

The  fifth  use  of  a.  state  distributive  fund 
is  to  aid  weak  districts  tha^  are  laige 
enough  to  have  a  school,  to  have  a  good 
one.  Your  provisions  for  a  state  distrib- 
utive fund  will  be  very  inadequate  unless 
they  specifically  allow  for  giving  special 
additional  aid  to  districts  that  are  already 
taxing  themselves  to  the  limit  and  still  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  run  a  good 
school.  The  Illinois  Survey  and  other 
articles  dealing  with  your  state  school 
finances  have  contained'  so  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  need  for  aiding  weak  districts, 
that  no  further  facts  need  be  cited  here. 

V.     HOW   TO   SECURE   THE   MONEY   FOB 

THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  STATE  DIS- 

TRIBUnVB  SCHOOL  FUND 

Granting  that  the  size  of  the  state  dis- 
tributive fund  and  the  manner  of  distrib- 
uting it  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
where  is  the  money  to  be  secured?  The 
original  state  school  fund  and  the  1837 
United  States  Treasury  Distribution  fund 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  state  which 
pays  six  per  cent,  interest  upon  the 
amount,  raising  this  interest  by  current 
taxation.  The  township  funds  must  now 
amount  to  at  least  six  and  three  quarter 
millions.**  They  might  be  invested  in  state 
bonds  as  President  Felmley  recommends.** 

SS  BCHOOL  AND  SooxKnT,  XI.,  407. 
29  Illinois  fikihool  Survey,  p.  180. 
2»  Ibid.,  p.  181. 


Some  opposition  to  this  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  the  township  trustees  who 
will  be  deprived  of  the  income  they  have 
been  enjoying  from  this  source.  But  a 
good  publicity  campaign  will  enlist  from 
the  start  the  thirty-six  counties  that  are 
securing  no  school  revenue  from  their 
township  fundus  and  cdmilar  support  may 
•be  expected  from  other  counties  that  do 
not  secure  much  revenue.  The  township 
ofScers  may  have  some  power  for  opposi- 
tion, but  they  can  not  stand  a  careful  and 
judicious  publication  of  the  facts  in  this 
matter.  All  of  these  suggestions  atnoont 
to  raising  the  whole  distributive  fund  ia 
one  way  or  another  from  current  taxation. 
There  is  no  need  to  worry  over  this  fact, 
however,  for  it  is  the  way  by  which  many 
states  now  raise  their  distributive  school 
funds.  The  original  state  school  funds 
have  in  many  states  been  treated  as  have 
your  original  fund,  and  the  1837  Surplus 
Fund.  The  states  have  used  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  funds  and  now  pay  interest 
on  the  mythical  totals.  The  members  of 
the  party  in  power  when  the  using  took 
place,  refer  to  the  process  as  ''investing 
the  school  funds  in  state  bonds"  or  as  '^hy- 
pothecating the  state  school  funds.'*  The 
opposition  party  refers  to  it  as  "looting 
the  school  fund."  But  state  after  state 
has  followed  the  same  plan,  so  that  the 
raising  of  a  state  distributive  school  fund 
at  the  present  time  by  direct  taxation  is 
the  usual  thing. 

As  to  what  form  of  direct  taxation 
would  be  best  in  your  state,  an  outsider 
can  tell  little.  In  a  number  of  states  the 
state  fund  is  raised  by  a  straight  state  tax. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  Massachusetts 
the  recent  increase  is  to  be  raised  from  an 
income  tax.  This  may  be  possible  in  Illi- 
noi&  But  in  most  states  practically  every 
interest  desiring  state  support  is  counting 
on  getting  the  money  fro^i  a  state  income 
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tax.  If  the  state  distiibatiTe  school  fund 
in  Illmois  is  to  be  raised  through  a  state 
income  tax,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  up 
very  early  to  be  ahead  of  the  other  inter- 
ests with  designs  upon  this  saane  tax.  It 
may  be  possible  to  secure  part  of  the 
money  from  an  inheritance  tax.  It  may 
be  best  to  ask  for  the  money  and  let  the 
legislature  decide  how  it  is  to  be  raised. 
In  Wisconsin  last  May,  the  increases  for 
the  university  were  obtained  with  little 
diflBculty.  But  when  the  university  au- 
thorities objected  to  raising  the  money  by 
an  income  tax  which  would  tax  certain 
professors  for  part  of  their  increases  in 
salary,  the  state  authorities  were  so  indig- 
nant that  the  whole  matter  was  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

VI.    CAUTIONS 

Before  closing  this  discussion,  three 
cautions  are  advisable.  First,  it  can  not 
be  repeated  too  often  and  too  forcibly  that 
the  manner  of  distribution  of  a  state 
school  fund  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
the  size  of  the  fund. 

Second,  it  will  be  advisable  to  secure  a 
state  school  administration  which  will  ad- 
minister  and  distribute  this  large  state 
school  fund  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
schools,  without  a  sign  of  political  con- 
siderations. For  such  work,  your  present 
plan  of  a  state  superintendent  elected  on 
a  partisan  political  ticket  is  not  adapted. 
This  statement  is  purely  impersonal.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  your  present 
state  school  administration  is  all  that  it 
can  be  under  the  present  political  system. 
But  under  this  system  there  will  certainly 
come  a  time  when  the  control  of  this  state 
distributive  school  fund  will  be  so  sought 
by  the  politicians  that  they  will  set  out  to 
control  the  state  superintendency.  The 
larger  the  state  school  fund,  the  more  at- 
tractive this  will  be  and  the  sooner  they 


will  try  to  elect  a  state  superintend- 
ent who  will  be  their  tool.  We  have  a 
glaring  example  of  this  in  Wisconsin 
where  the  politicians  were  so  attracted  by 
the  prospect  of  large  amounts  of  federal 
money  for  vocational  work  that  they  split 
the  vocational  work  off  from  the  r^ular 
school  work  in  order  that  they  might  better 
control  it.  This  is  the  only  state  that  now 
has  a  divided  school  system.  The  people  of 
Illinois  would  never  knowingly  establish  a 
great  state  school  fund  to  fatten  poli- 
ticians. But  the  early  leadiers  did  not 
think  of  devising  school  revenue  plans  to 
fatten  assistant  state's  attorneys  or  town- 
ship ofiScers.  However,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  latter  actuated  by  political  and  per- 
sonal motives,  have  used  up  much  of  the 
money  originally  intended'  for  schools.  A 
large  state  school  fund  in  Illinois  will  be 
of  little  value  over  any  long  period  unless 
at  the  same  time  you  provide  a  non-parti- 
san administration  of  it  which  will  make 
it  impossible  for  politicians  to  control  the 
distribution  of  the  money. 

Third',  the  provisions  of  the  fund  must 
allow  for  flexibility  in  both  the  amount  of 
the  fund  €uid  the  methods  of  distribution. 
A  fund  of  a  definite  size  which  remains  at  ^ 
the  same  amount  as  did  your  state  appro- 
priation of  a  million  for  thirty-nine  years,, 
will  not  allow  for  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  the  cost  of  educating 
them,  development  sure  to  be  encountered 
in  that  period.  Methods  of  distribution 
of  state  school  funds  that  are  wise  at  one 
time,  may  be  very  unwise  later  on.  This 
is  true  in  Minnesota  and  other  states  now. 
It  is  true  of  your  own  school  census  plan. 
Whatever  laws  are  enacted  for  your  state 
distributive  school  fund,  the  door  should 
be  left  open  for  increasing  the  amount 
and  for  changing  the  methods  of  distribu* 
tion  after  a  reasonable  time. 
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Vn.    GONCLT78IOK 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  a  state  uniyersity 
of  which  we  are  very  proud.  It  is  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  it  has 
even  been  pronounced  by  some  competent 
observers  to  be  the  typical  American  uni- 
versity. In  its  commanding  situation  on 
a  hill  it  has  always  definitely  struggled  to 
inculcate  high  ideals  of  service  to  the 
state.  Recently  the  university  authorities 
erected  in  front  of  their  main  building  a 
statue  of  the  finest  type  of  American 
manhood  they  could  find,  to  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  the  thousands  of  youth  who 
will  be  trained  in  the  university  for  citi- 
jsenahip  in  states  and  nations  throughout 
the  world.  With  due  care  they  chose  this 
man,  and  he  now  looks  out  over  the  city 
lioward  the  capitol  on  a  distant  hill.  The 
^students  coming  to  their  classes  and'  the 
people  in  the  city  streets  below  look  up  to 
9iim.  Tou  would  natumlly  think  he  must 
he  the  finest  citizen  that  Wisconsin  has 
yet  produced.  But  he  never  even  lived  in 
that  state,  although  I  believe  he  did  at  one 
time  contemplate  moving  there.  He  is 
your  Lincoln.  Illinois  was  fortunate  as 
no  other  state  was  fortunate,  in  having  at 
work  within  her  borders  for  years  the 
whole  spirit  of  Lincoln.  The  other  states 
had  only  a  part  of  this  spirit  through  his 
services  as  president.  Your  early  legiala- 
tive  acts  for  education  were  evolved  when 
that  spirit  was  at  work  in  your  state. 
Your  mill  tax  of  1855  was  passed  when  he 
was  emerging  into  national  prominence. 
Surely  there  is  enough  of  this  spirit  of 
Lincoln  left  in  the  state  so  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  early  educational  leaders 
will  do  what  those  early  leaders  would  do 
if  they  were  now  here — ^take  hold  of  this 
state  distributive  school  fund  situation  and 
clean  it  up.  Carter  Alexander 

Btati  Department  of  Public  Instbtjction, 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  QRAIIMAR 

In  the  Bulletin  of  High  Points^  for  Oc- 
tober, 1920,  I  find  so  Diany  excellent  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject  of  English  that  I 
can  not  resist  the  impulse  to  rise  and  make 
a  few  remarks  of  my  own.  I  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  articles  of  Dr.  Walter  L. 
Hervey  and  District  Superintendent  Wil- 
liam A.  Boylan.  I  find  myself  in  complete 
accord  with  both  of  these  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Hervey  raises  the  question  of  objec- 
tives. Why  do  we  teach  grammar?  As  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  New 
York  for  twenty  years  he  has  had  abundant 
opportunity  for  finding  out  what  candi- 
dates do  not  know  about  English.  Hear 
him: 

First,  then,  I  note  that  among  the  gradoates  of 
high  ichools  and  eoUeges  there  exists  a  deplorable 
lack  of  knowledge  of  words,  of  an  interest  in 
words,  and  of  the  power  to  deal  with  words  hj  the 
eharaeteristic  operations  of  the  intelligenee.  .  .  . 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  grammar,  .  .  . 
the  failure  to  get  the  point  of  a  passage  read  is  . 
probably  one  of  the  most  frequent  failures  we 
have.  And  it  is  the  most  fundamental.  For  if 
one  reads  a  passage,  getting  either  the  wrong 
point  or  no  point  at  all,  the  last  state  of  that 
one 's  mind  is  surely  worse  than  the  first.  To  what 
may  this  fault  be  attributed!  Not  merely  to  lack 
of  vocabulary,  not  merely  to  lack  of  method  of 
attack.  There  is  a  third  something:  the  lack  of 
sense  of  meaning  and  of  the  right  meaning.  For 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  reader  does  not 
get  the  sense  of  some  passage  in  which  the  vo- 
cabulary is  familiar  and  the  constructions  under- 
stood. To  get  meaning  involves  a  higher  activity 
of  the  mind  than  merely  knowing  the  meaning  at^ 
the  words  and  tracing  the  formal  relations  be- 
tween them.  Elements  must  be  held  in  solution: 
the  last  of  the  sentence  must  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  first  of  the  sentence,  the  last 
sentence  must  be  remembered  in  relation  to  the 
sentence  or  sentences  preceding  it.  Otherwise, 
while  there  may  be  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a 
series  of  isolated  images  they  will  not  be  eom- 

1  Published  by  the  Board  of  Education,  Kew 
York. 
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bined  into  a  pietuie — tliey  ynSL  have  no  intelligible 
meaning  as  a  whole.  ... 

Grammar  proyides  a  delicate  tool  wherebj  to 
detect  tbe  relations  of  words  in  sentenoes.  With- 
out grammar  the  reader  is  forced  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  of  language  as  thej  occur  in  Shake- 
speare, in  Hawthorne,  in  Conrad,  in  Bernard 
Shaw,  in  anj  author  worth  reading — tj  rule  of 
thumb,  by  main  force,  with  no  method  of  attack. 

Dr.  Hervey  makes  these  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  an  argument  for  better  gram- 
mar teaching  in  schools  of  all  grades.  As  it 
is  rare  in  these  degenerate  days  of  soft 
pedagogy  to  find  a  good  word  for  grammar, 
I  welcome  Dr.  Hervey  into  the  select  So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  Qrammar. 

In  my  judgment,  the  reaction  against 
grammar  was  caused  by  the  stupid- assump- 
tion that  correct  speech  is  learned  only  by 
studying  grammar  and  by  senseless  and 
cruel  methods  of  teaching  the  subject 
formerly  in  vogue.  It  is  not  true,  as  I 
know  from  abundant  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  supervision,  that  '^  grammar  is 
hateful  to  any  child.'"  Bad  teaching  is 
hateful.  The  method  of  definition  is  hate- 
ful. Parsing  and  diagramming  may  be 
hateful.  But  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
classes  enthusiastic  about  grammar  where 
the  subject  was  properly  taught. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  pub- 
lished in  1892,  is  a  fair  representative  of 
the  reactionary  movement  against  gram- 
mar. This  committee  believes  that  a  single 
year  is  enough  for  the  separate  study  of 
gn^ammar  in  the  elementary  school.  It  em- 
phasizes three  points : 

(1)  A  etudent  maj  be  taught  to  speak  and 
write  good  English  without  receiving  anj  special 
instruction  in  formal  grammar;  (2)  the  study  of 
formal  grammar  is  yaluable  as  training  in  thought, 
but  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  art  of 
writing  and  speaking;  (3)  the  teaching  of  formal 

s  Statement  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, ISOl. 


grammar  should  be  as  far  as  possible  incidental 
and  should  be  brought  into  close  connection  with 
the  pupil's  work  in  reading  and  composition. 

My  comment  on  the  first  point  shall  be 
the  following  verses  taken  from  the  ^'Con- 
ning Tower"  of  the  New  York  Tribune: 

Them  principals  and  madams 

— The  high-school-teaching  glooms — 
Is  scared  that  F.  P.  Adams 

Will  ketch  'em  on  their  whoms. 
But  Shakespeare  pulled  a  bum  one 

In  almost  every  play. 
And  Bill  at  least  was  some  one — 

But  whom  is  F.  P.  A.f 

— James  J.  Montague,  in  The  World. 

Singer  of  yerses  jinglish, 

Tour  argument  is  poor. 
Although  my  perfect  English 

Is  far  from  Litrachoor, 
I  bear  your  gentle  prodding, 

And  counter  with  this  rap: 
It  wasn't  Homer's  nodding 

That  put  him  on  the  map. 

^F.  P.  A. 

Headers  of  the  ** Conning  Tower"  will 
remember  that  F.  P.  A.  has  furnished  much 
amusement  by  catching  careless  people  on 
their  whoms;  as  for  ^cample,  "Whom  is 
Cyril?" 

On  the  second  point,  I  remark  that  gram- 
mar teaching  is  essential  on  the  following 
grounds: 

1.  Sentence  Becogniiion. — ^A  child  can 
not  read  with  intelligence  and  expression 
until  he  is  able  to  recognize  a  sentence,  or 
the  difference  between  the  completed  and 
the  incomplete  utterance.  Certainly  he  can 
not  write  until  he  knows  the  sentence,  with 
its  capital  at  the  beginning  and  the  proper 
punctuation  at  the  end.  Such  knowledge 
is  grammar. 

2.  To  understand  literature  and  expreu 
one's  self  with  accuracy, 

3.  To  understand  the  logical  proceues  as 
revealed  in  Umguage. 

4.  To  provide  a  means  of  self-criticism. 
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The  committee's  third  point  is  the  false 
and  pernicious  doctrine  of  ''incidental 
learning,"  resulting  in  that  superficial 
scholarship  for  which  America  has  become 
notorious. 

The  organization  and  report  of  this  com- 
mittee are  an  eloquent  demonstration  of 
the  undemocratic  management  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  in  times  past.  Classroom  teachers  have 
always  constituted  the  majority  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  membership.  Tet  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  a  university  president, 
and  the  subcommittee  on  English  contained 
a  city  superintendent,  two  high-school  men, 
a  normal-school  man,  and  six  college  pro- 
fessors. These  are  the  gentlemen  who  are 
telling  grade  teachers  what  a  little  child 
may  know  and  do !  This  junta  pronounced  / 
the  arbitrary  dicta  that  have  been  for  a 
generation  dominating  the  teaching  and 
curricula  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
America.  Courses  of  study  everywhere 
relegated  grammar  to  a  subordinate  place. 
The  result  is  that  grammatical  ignorance 
is  universal.  College  graduates  and  train- 
ing school  graduates,  as  Dr.  Hervey  shows, 
come  back  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school 
without  knowing  grammar.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  this  celebrated  committee  has,  upon 
the  whole,  done  more  harm  than  good.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  that  college  professors 
should  have  exaggerated  notions  of  what 
little  children  can  do.  But  it  certainly  was 
unfortunate  that  such  men  (not  a  woman 
on  the  committee!)  should  have  been  put 
into  a  position  to  tyrannize  over  the  ele- 
mentary school  with  their  unfounded  and 
untried  theories. 

Mr.  Boylan  makes  some  excellent  sug- 
gestions on  English  teaching.  He  quotes 
Florence  Jennings  {Educational  Review, 
June,  1919)  to  the  following  effect: 

The  ideal  way  to  remedy  the  present  situation  in 
regard  to  grammar  would  be  for  grammar  schools 


of  the  eity  or  town  to  draw  up  a  drilnite  oatiiae 
for  the  uniform  study  of  grade  grammar  work.  I 
am  a  high-eehool  teacher  whose  duty  is  to  teach 
hig^h-school  work,  and  how  «aii  I  do  this  is  dealing 
with  immature  minds  f  It  may  mean  some  houi 
of  sacrifice  in  a  careful  study  of  grade  problems; 
it  may  mean  an  interview  with  grade  teachers  to 
find  out  exactly  the  scope  of  work  taught. 

There  are  two  major  difficulties  of  gram- 
mar teaching  in  the  grades  which  must  be 
evident  to  any  intelligent  person  with  ex- 
perience in  supervision. 

One  of  these  is  the  lack  of  artietdatum 
between  grade  and  grade.  In  order  that 
the  work  of  one  teacher  may  become  the 
basis  and  starting  point  for  the  efforts  of 
the  next,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  definite 
plan  in  which  the  assignment  of  each  grade 
is  carefully  dissected  out  of  the  syllabus 
and  set  out  in  orderly  array,  so  that  pro- 
gression shall  be  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  that  systematic  reviews  shall  be 
provided  for,  and  that  essential  parts  shall 
receive  due  emphasis.  Ask  any  teacher  in 
an  average  elementary  school  what  the 
children  knew  of  grammar  when  they  came 
to  her.  The  answer  will  be,  Nothing!  And 
this  answer  is  frequently  true  in  the  sense 
the  preceding  teacher's  work  was  no  ade- 
quate preparation  for  the  kind  of  work  the 
present  teacher  is  doing.  The  problem  of 
English  as  a  whole  and  grammar  in  par- 
ticular must  be  conceived  and  planned  by 
some  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  results 
of  the  entire  process.  Manifestly  the  prin- 
cipal or  head  of  department  is  the  i>erson 
who  bears  this  responsibility.  Under  his 
direction,  therefore,  the  school  plans  must 
be  made  and  executed.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  plan  it  is  useless  to  expect  satisfac- 
tory work.  Where  each  teacher  is  left  to 
interpret  her  own  grade,  there  can  never  be 
articulation  between  grades.  There  will 
inevitably  be  a  duplication  here,  an  hiatus 
there,  and  a  general  working  at  cross-pur- 
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poses  by  the  teachers,  so  the  eflforts  of  one 
are  neutralized  by  the  eflforts  of  others,  in- 
stead of  being  supplemented  by  them. 

Another  capital  difllculty  is  the  variety 
of  nomenclature,  which  includes  the  defi- 
nition and  classification  of  grammatical 
elements.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  educators  have  recognized  and 
tried  to  solve  this  problem.  A  national 
effort  has  been  made  to  remove  the  trouble 
by  the  preparation  of  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Orammatical  Nomenclature 
adopted  in  1913.  The  report  is  the  result 
of  the  cooperative  labors  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  The  American  Phil- 
ological Association,  and  The  Modem 
Language  Association  of  America.  Lo- 
cally, our  board  of  superintendents  antici- 
pated the  report  of  the  above  committees 
by  issuing  Circular  No.  17  in  1912,  which 
standardized  certain  terms  and  classifica- 
tions of  grammar. 

In  my  own  district  we  have  extended  the 
circular  of  the  board  of  superintendents 
by  standardizing,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  joint  committee, 
some  terms  and  classifications  not  men- 
tioned by  our  board.  We  have  also  stand- 
ardized the  principal  grammatical  defini- 
tions, so  that  when  a|  child  once  learns  a 
definition  or  classification  in  any  one  of 
my  twenty-seven  schools,  he  will  not  be 
confused  by  being  required  in  another 
school  or  grade  to  learn  something  totally 
diflferent.  Think  of  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  compelling  a  child  to  learn 
something  in  the  6B  grade  which  the  7B 
teacher  scorns,  while  the  8B  teacher  repudi- 
ates the  work  of  both  of  the  preceding 
teachers  I  Fully  one  half  of  the  difiSculties 
of  grammatical  teaching  and  learning  are 
artificially  created  by  this  utter  lack  of 
uniformity.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
what  is  learned  in  any  grade  will  be  recog- 


nized in  every  succeeding  grade,  and  at 
once  you  will  have  cumulative  results. 
Without  such  uniformity  children  will 
never  master  enough  grammar  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  make  it  an  effective 
standard  for  self-criticism  in  speech. 

But  we  have  gone  still  farther  in  the  di- 
rection of  making  teaching  cumulative  and 
removing  artificial  barriers  by  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  graded  district  plan.  In 
1916,  during  the  epidemic  of  infantile 
paralysis,  the  schools  of  New  York  were 
closed  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  term  and 
the  teachers  were  gathered  into  Teachers' 
Institutes  for  the  study  of  educational  ques- 
tions. In  my  Bronx  district,  where  I  was 
then  located,  I  appointed  a  number  of 
committees  to  prepare  a  district  plan  of 
grammar.  There  was  a  separate  com- 
mittee for  each  grade  from  5A  to  8B.  A 
grade  committee  consisted  of  five  teachers, 
each  from  a  diflferent  school,  selected  by 
the  teachers  of  that  school  for  being  pre- 
eminent in  grammar  teaching.  I  selected 
three  additional  teachers,  who  represented 
me  on  all  the  committees  for  the  purpose  of 
editing  the  completed  work  and  securing 
consistency  in  the  form  and  content  of  the 
plan.  The  plan  is,  therefore,  thoroughly* 
democratic,  having  been  produced  by  the 
cooperative  eflforts  of  the  teachers  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  district.  There  was  no 
member  on  any  committee  above  the  rank 
of  class  teacher.  The  only  condition  I  im- 
posed upon  the  several  committees  was  that 
they  must  use  the  uniform  classifications 
and  definitions  required  by  Circular  No.  12 
of  the  board  of  superintendents  and  by  the 
extensions  of  that  circular  which  I  had 
made  in  conformity  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  joint  committee. 

The  result  was  '*A  Teaching  Plan  of 
Grammar,'"  which  Mr.  Thomas  J.  McEvoy, 

s  Poblifllied  privatelj  by  the  writer. 
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of  Brooklyn,  was  glad  to  publish  in  his 
magazine.  For  the  privilege. of  publica- 
tion he  offered  me  one  thousand  free  re- 
prints. I  gave  a  copy  to  each  grammar 
teacher  of  the  district,  and  asked  the  prin- 
cipals to  give  the  plan  a  trial.  At  the  end 
of  a  year,  when  I  was  transferred,  I  re- 
quested of  the  principals  a  written  criti- 
cism of  the  plan  and  the  definitions.  These 
I  carefully  considered  in  preparing  a  sec- 
ond edition.  The  revised  work  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  principals  of  my  present  dis- 
trict and  unanimously  adopted  by  them. 
For  two  years  these  schools  have  been 
using  it,  and  the  results  are,  according  to 
my  tests,  most  gratifying.  Grade  now 
dovetails  with  grade,  reviews  are  syste- 
matic, teaching  is  cumulative,  and  nothing 
that  one  teacher  does  is  discarded  by  the 
next.  When  a  pupil  graduates  we  know 
definitely  what  work  in  grammar  he  has 
covered.  Punctuation  also  is  provided  for 
in  the  plan,  each  grade  being  responsible 
for  teaching  and  reviewing  specified  rules. 

Joseph  S.  Tatlob 
District  Bupebintendkkt  or  New  Tobk 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

RURAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

We  have  already  noted  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  on  the  rural  and  village  schools 
of  New  York  State.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation reports  that  the  field  to  be  covered  by 
the  survey  will  include  the  schools  of  the 
state  outside  of  cities  and  villages  having  a 
population  of  4,500.  A  state-wide  study  of 
the  rural  schools  must  necessarily  cover  the 
educational  opportunities  in  the  smaller  vil- 
lages which  are  the  commercial  and  social 
centers  for  the  surrounding  rural  population. 
The  survey  will  probably  not  be  limited  to  a 
strictly  educational  program  as  it  is  thought 
that  the  rural  school  must  be  interpreted  as  a 
community  institution  vitally  concerned  with 
its    social    environment    The    general    com- 


munity interests  and  activities  form  a  vital 
part  in  a  study  of  this  character. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  preliminary 
work  will  be  the  organization  of  an  advisory 
staff  including  several  men  from  outside  the 
state,  who  will  be  in  close  touch  with  &e 
committee  of  twenty-one  for  the  development 
of  the  plans  for  this  work.  The  men  selected 
for  this  purpose  are  to  be  of  the  highest  type 
in  their  respective  fields. 

The  surv^  is  to  be  carried  forward  with 
the  closest  cooperation  between  the  rural  or- 
ganizations and  with  the  state  education  au- 
thorities in  making  this  study  of  rural  schools 
and  rural  conditions  in  their  rdation  to  the 
educational  problem.  These  rural  organiza- 
tions have  a  large  contribution  to  make  and 
it  is  realized  that  their  active  interest  is  es- 
sential if  a  constructive  program  is  to  result 
^  As  the  work  is  carried  forward  during  the 
school  year  the  general  phases  of  the  survey 
will  cover  all  parts  of  the  state.  General  facte 
with  regard  to  the  school  situation  should  be 
available  from  every  community.  There  will 
be  made,  in  addition,  in  all  probabilily,  a  very 
thorough  and  complete  study  of  the  educa- 
tional situation  in  certain  typical  counties  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  This  plan  will 
give  complete  statistical  information  as  to  the 
teaching  staff,  school  plants  the  organization 
and  supervision  of  the  work,  and  general 
matters  over  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  de- 
tailed study  covering  certain  typical  counties 
will  go  into  greater  detail  in  certain  prob- 
lems. A  thorough  study  of  methods  of  in- 
struction, retardation  and  other  factors  of 
this  character  will  be  covered  thoroughly. 

Special  studies  will  also  be  made  covering 
the  whole  problem  of  health  education,  in- 
cluding medical  inspection,  physical  training^ 
agricultural  and  homemaking  courses^  junior 
project  work  and  other  activities  of  special 
interest  in  educational  work  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  community  activities.  The  purpose  is 
to  present  a  report  prepared  more  especially 
for  the  lay  reader  in  order  that  within  brief 
compass  and  in  very  definite  terms  a  picture 
may  be  presented  covering  the  present  educa- 
tional opportunities  that  are  offered  in   the 
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rural  oommimities  in  New  Yoric,  not  only  in 
comparison  with  one  anotiier  but  in  compari- 
son with  similar  opportunities  in  other  states. 

THB    CREDIT    SYSTEM    AT   WAKEFIELD 

A  PLAN  by  which  teachers  in  the  Wakefield 
(Mass.)  schools  may  earn  higher  salaries 
through  a  system  of  credits  for  advanced 
study,  and  other  work  which  will  improve 
their  efficiency,  has  been  evolved  by  the  school 
committee  and  superintendent.  According  to 
the  Boston  Evening  2'ranseript  Dr.  Payson 
Smith,  state  commissioner  of  education,  has 
seen  the  first  draft  of  the  plan  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  ai^roval.  In  a  sense,  the  idea  is 
a  substitute  for  the  so-called  merit  system. 
This  system  was  the  subject  of  much  argu- 
ment in  a  Wakefield  town  meeting,  last  spring, 
when  the  teachers  received  flat  increases  of 
$400.  At  that  time  the  school  authorities  as- 
serted that  the  merit  system  ii.e„  paying  of 
teachers  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  rather 
than  on  a  flat  wage  basis)  was  desirable  in 
theory,  but  practically  impossible  in  practisa 
They  reaffirm  their  opinions  on  this  pointy  but, 
to  carry  out  the  desires  of  the  town,  (and 
their  own,  as  well),  will  try  the  credit  system. 

To  obtain  the  points,  or  credits,  teachers 
may  take  resident  study  courses  at  approved 
oolleges»  non-resident  study  courses  conducted 
by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
courses  in  college  or  university  summer 
schools,  approved  non-resident  courses  of 
study,  reading  courses,  preparation  of  theses 
on  topics  relating  to  school  work  and  based 
on  current  literature  or  personal  class  room 
experience,  or  dass  room  work  or  achieve- 
ments through  miscellaneous  activities,  such 
as  travel,  music,  lecture  courses,  etc.  The 
teachers  may  also  earn  credits  for  exceptional 
service  to  the  school  system.  Credits  are  al- 
lotted according  to  the  value  of  the  course 
or  activity  selected  by  the  teacher. 

The  special  increase  in  salary  will  be  (76 
per  year.  To  be  eligible  for  the  first  special 
increase^  a  teacher  must  have  had  Bye  years' 
teaching  experience,  three  in  Wakefield;  be 
receiving  the  maximum  salary  then  in  effect; 
a  rating  of  at  least  ''fair"  in  teaching  effi- 


cien<7,  and  earn  at  least  six  credits  under  the 
course  and  plan  just  outlined. 

To  obtain  further  special  increases,  the 
teacher  must  have  had  three  years'  experince 
since  receiving  the  last  special  increase;  a 
rating  of  at  least  ''good"  in  efficiency  to 
qualify  for  second  or  third  increases,  and  of 
at  least  "very  good"  to  obtain  advancement 
beyond  the  third  increase,  and  at  least  six 
credit  points  earned  by  advanced  work  since 
the  last  special  increase  received. 

Teachers  will  report  on  October  1  their  work 
done  in  the  inst  year,  and  on  recommendation 
of  the  superintendent^  the  committee  will 
award  salary  increases  on  or  before  December 
1,  the  increases  to  date  from  January  1. 

Time  spent  on  leave  of  absence  for  pro- 
fessional study  will  count  as  part  of  the  con- 
tinuous service  of  the  teacher  in  the  Wakefield 
schools.  Courses  taken  by  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools  must  be  hi^^er  than  high 
school  grade  and  those  taken  by  high-school 
teachers  of  a  grade  equal  to  poet-graduate  col- 
lege work,  although  the  school  committee  may 
allow  a  course  adjudged  to  be  of  special  value 
to  the  teacher. 

CENTENARY  OP  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CINCINNATI 

On  Saturday,  November  6,  the  Medical 
College  celebrated  the  centennial  of  its  found- 
ing. One  hundred  years  ago  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio  received  its  charter  from  the 
state  with  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  whose  name  is 
written  deeply  in  the  annals  of  American 
medical  history,  as  its  first  president.  The 
Medical  College  of  the  University  was  the 
first  medical  school  established  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  and  is  the  third  oldest  in  the 
country,  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania  alone 
taking  precedence. 

The  college,  then  called  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio,  had  its  beginning  in  a  little  room 
above  a  drug  store  on  Main  street  Dr. 
Daniel  Drake,  the  father  of  the  college,  grad- 
uated the  first  class  of  twenty-four  students 
from  this  little  room  in  1821. 

In  1896  the  Ohio  College  became  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
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nati,  and  in  1909  the  Miami  Medical  College 
also  became  a  part  of  the  university. 

The  building  of  the  present  medical  college 
building  and  the  city  hospital  was  largely  the 
achievement  of  Dr.  Christian  R.  Holmes, 
through  whose  efforts  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati Medical  College  has  taken  front  rank 
in  medical  education. 

At  the  exercises  on  November  6,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Oliver  gave  a  historical  sketch  of  the  college 
and  Dr.  William  T.  Sedgewick,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  spoke  on  the 
relationship  of  medicine  to  public  health. 
Dr.  Joseph  Ransohoff  reviewed  work  of  Drake 
and  Holmes  and  other  teachers  in  the  college. 
Following  the  addresses,  honorary  degrees 
were  conferred,  and  a  portrait  in  oil  of  Dr. 
Christian  R.  Holmes  was  unveiled. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  evening  the  prin- 
cipal address  was  made  by  the  British  Am- 
bassador, Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  McGill  University. 
President  Frederick  C.  Hicks  was  the  toast- 
master  and  other  speakers  were:  Hon.  John 
Galvan,  Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  Dr.  James 
R  Angell,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Stockard  and  Dr. 
Louis  Schwab. 

Honorary  degrees  conferred  were  as  follows : 
Doctor  of  laws,  James  Bowland  Angell,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Fonndation;  Mrs.  Mary  Muhlen- 
berg Emery;  Sir  Auckland  Geddes;  Ludwig  Heck- 
toen,  professor  of  pathology,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Christian  B.  Holmes;  Frederick  S.  Novy, 
professor  of  bacteriology,  University  of  Michigan; 
Hon.  John  Barton  Payne,  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior; Joseph  Bansohoff,  professor  of  surgery, 
London;  William  Thompson  Sedgwick,  professor 
of  biology  and  public  health,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  Louis  Schwab,  physician. 
Doctor  of  science:  Charles  Cossidy  Bass,  professor 
of  experimental  medicine,  Tulane  University;  Boss 
Granville  Harrison,  professor  of  comparative 
anatomy,  Yale  University;  Dean  DeWitt  Lewis, 
professor  of  surgery,  University  of  Chicago;  Bob- 
ert  Williamson  Lovett,  professor  of  orthopaedie 
surgery,  Harvard  Medical  School;  Ehner  Yernes 
McCollum,  professor  of  chemical  hygiene,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  William  Snow  Miller,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  Charles  B.  Stockard,  professor 
of  anatomy,  Cornell  Medical  College;  Henry  B. 
Ward,  professor  of  geology,  University  of  Illinois; 
John  C.  Webster,  professor  of  gynecology.  Univer- 


sity of  Cadeago;  Edwin  O.  Jordan,  professor  sf 
bacteriology,  University  of  Chieago. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS  OP 
ENGLISH 

On  November  25-27  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  celebrated  its  tenth  anni- 
versaiy  in  its  birthplace,  Chicago.  The  coun- 
oil  was  organized  in  the  first  place  as  a  revolt 
against  the  too  strict  domination  of  the  second- 
ary echoole  by  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments. This  fight  was  very  largely  successful, 
culminating  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Eeorgianization  of  English  in  Second- 
ary Schools,  which  has  <been  so  widely  used  by 
city  and  state  departments  of  education  as  the 
foundation  of  their  courees.  The  teachers  of 
English,  having  become  unified  in  tfadr  con- 
tention with  the  colleges,  then  passed  on  to 
consider  oilier  reforms  and  to  investigate 
other  problems  of  their  work.  Through  com- 
mittees the  matters  of  articulation  of  high  and 
elementary  schools,  of  plays,  of  home  reading, 
of  economy  of  time  in  teaching,  and  of  the 
improvement  of  American  speech  have  been 
taken  up  with  success.  Meantime  through  the 
English  Journal  there  bad  been  accumtdated 
and  spread  broadcast  the  successful  experiences 
of  progressive  teachers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Altogether,  the  members  of  the  council, 
as  they  looked  back  over  their  history,  were 
justly  proud  of  their  achievement  With  this 
past  the  council  decided  to  follow  two  main 
lines  of  endeavor  during  the  coming  year, 
first,  to  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible  the  | 
conclusions  already  reached  conoeming*  the  i 
materials  and  methods  of  teaching:  Eng^lish  ' 
and,  second,  to  gather  from  all  sources  as 
much  definite  experience  as  possible  and  to 
supplement  this  with  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation.  A^in  and  again  the  idea  was 
voiced  that  the  time  for  mere  talk  and  for 
the  arrival  at  theoretical  conclusions  was  past 
and  that  the  time  for  the  application  of  scien- 
tific method  to  the  pedagogy  of  Eng^lish  has 
come.  The  council  will  hold  program  meet- 
ings in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  die 
Department  of  Superintendents  at  Atlantic 
City  and  probably  in  connection  with  the 
meeting:  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion at  Des  Moines. 
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The  officers  for  the  ooming  year  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

PtiMidanl^-nHany  G.  Paul,  VwrnsAij  of  BlinoiB. 

Fint  Vice-preMent^T.  W.  Gosling,  state  depart- 
ment of  edneationy  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Second  Vice-preiideni — ^Mary  Pereival,  New  York 
City. 

Seoretary-Treatwrer'^'W,  W.  Hatfield,  Chicago 
Nonnal  College. 

Auditor — Samuel  Thurber,  Newtonville,  Massachu- 
setts. 


BDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  a.  H.  Upham,  professor  of  English  at 
Miami  University,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

President  A.  O.  Crane,  of  the  Minot  (Ore- 
gon) Normal  School,  has  resigned  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Edinboro,  Pa. 

Joseph  A.  Ewart  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Milton,  Mass.,  to  suc- 
ceed Clarence  Dempsey,  who  has  became  com- 
missioner of  education  of  Vermont. 

Superintendent  W.  E.  Rutherford,  of  the 
Eugene  (Oregon)  schools^  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  as  assistant  to  L.  R.  Alderman, 
director  of  education,  U.  S.  Navy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  He  is  succeeded  at  the  Eugene 
schools  hy  Assistant  State  Superintendent  E. 
F.  Oarleton. 

Professor  David  Lumsden,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  floriculture,  college  of  agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  has  resigned  to  take  up 
work  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  he  will  teach  convalescent 
soldiers^  and  will  have  charge  of  the  grounds. 

P.  W.  Chapman  has  heen  appointed  super- 
visor of  vocational  education  for  Oeorgia  with 
headquarters  at  Athens,  succeeding  Robert  D. 
Malthy,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Ohio  State  University, 
Albert  E.  Avey  is  teaching,  in  the  newly  or- 
ganized interdenominational  Ohio  School  of 
Religion,  located  on  the  campus,  a  course  in 
**  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^' 


Frederick  P.  Keppel,  formerly  dean  of  the 
college  of  Columbia  University,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  war,  and  director  of  foreign  (H[>era- 
tions  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  has  been 
appointed  American  administrative  officer  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Paris  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  KeppeL 
sailed  on  December  4  to  take  up  his  new  work. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  November  80,  Dr.  C.  S.  Sherrington, 
Wayneflete  professor  of  physiology  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  Sir  Joseph  Thomson. 

The  Univeraity  of  Chicago  Alumni  Club 
gave  a  dinner  to  Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
president  of  the  university,  on  December  8, 
when  Charles  E.  Hughes  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers. 

Professor  Albert  P.  WmLS,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  in  Columbia  University,  and 
Dr.  Frederick  Barry,  formerly  instructor  in 
chemistry,  have  been  awarded  the  Ernest 
Kempton  Adams  research  feUowship  by 
Columbia  University.  This  fellowship  was 
founded  in  1905  by  Edward  Dean  Adams  in 
memory  of  his  son  Ernest  Kempton  Adams, 
E.E.  '97,  A.M.  '98.  The  provision  of  the  fel- 
lowship is  that  its  incumbent ''  shall  prosecute 
researches  either  in  Columbia  University  or 
elsewhere,  in  the  physical  sciences,  in  p^chol- 
ogy  or  in  their  practical  applications." 

Among  recent  appointments  to  the  faculty 
of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  Tulane 
University  are  the  following:  Dr.  D.  S.  Elliott^ 
recently  head  of  the  department  of  physics  in 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  has  been 
elected  to  the  profeserorship  of  physics.  Dr.  S. 
A.  Mahood,  chemist  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
been  elected  to  an  aesociate  professorship  in 
chemistry.  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Buchanan,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Tenneseee,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics. 

'  Dr.  Charles  EL  Ytlab,  member  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
since  1916  and  president  of  the  board  from 
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1918  to  1920,  died  at  hk  home  in  Mttdison  on 
November  32,  at  the  a^e  of  seventy-four  years. 
He  firraduated  from  Wisconsin  in  1865.  In 
1878  be  received  the  deirree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine from  Hahnemann  Medical  College.  In 
1876  he  joined  its  faculty,  later  becoming  dean 
and  then  president.  He  was  well  known  as  an 
eye  specialist.  In  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  University  of  Wisconein  he  was  con- 
tinuing a  service  x>erformed  by  his  father, 
Levi  B.  Vilas,  who  had  served  on  the  board 
from  1868  to  1867,  and  by  his  brother.  Colonel 
William  F.  Vilas,  who  had  served  from  1881 
to  1885  and  again  from  1898  to  1905. 

The  Private  School  Association  of  Qreater 
Boston  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  year  on 
December  4  at  the  Huntington  School.  The 
general  meeting  in  the  morning  was  addressed 
by  Dr.  Macfie  Campbell,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, on  "  The  contribution  of  a  psychiatrist  to 
the  problems  of  education.^'  Sectional  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  afternoon  and  later  there 
was  a  conference  of  the  heads  of  all  private 
schools, 

A  CONVENTION  of  the  Southem  Association  of 
Colleges,  embracing  all  large  southeastern  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools,  including 
thirteen  state  universities,  held  a  three-day 
session  at  Chattanooga,  beginnin^^  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing 
courses,  mapping  out  plans  for  educational  ad- 
vancement and  passing  on  new  schoois  seeking 
affiliation  with  the  organization.  Membership 
in  the  association  is  limited  to  echook  which 
meet  certain  requirements  regarding  endow- 
ments, standards  of  classification  and  number 
and  qualifications  of  teachers. 

The  two  weeks'  campaign  for  a  $5,000,000 
endowment  fund  for  McGill  University  ended 
with  the  collection  of  $6,321,511. 

Announcement  that  Haverford  College  has 
succeeded  in  raising  a  new  $500,000  fund  is 
made  by  J.  Stogdell  Stokes,  of  the  class  of  '89, 
chairman  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Committee, 
who  says:  "Our  formal  campaign  closed  last 
night  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  X  &ni 
able  to  axmounce  that  the  President  Sharpless 
fund  and  the  Francis  Barton  Qnmmere  chair 


in  Enerlish  literature  have  been  completed.  We 
started  out  to  raiae  $500,000  for  these  two 
funds:  we  have,  in  fact>  been  able  to  torn  over 
to  the  college  pledges  amounting  to  $516,330, 
over  and  albove  ez{>ense8.  We  are  very  grate- 
ful to  the  General  Education  Board  for  thrar 
munificent  gift  to  our  fund,  and  I  also  want  to 
express  our  thanks  to  the  114  friends  of  Hav- 
erford who  contributed  to  our  fund.  The 
greater  part  of  the  f  und^  of  course,  was  raised 
by  subscription  among  the  alumni.  Subscrip- 
tions have  been  received  from  alumni  in  eveiy 
state  of  the  Union  save  four.  A  total  of  1050 
alumni  have  contributed  to  the  fund  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  $300  apiece.^ 

In  less  than  tiiree  days  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty of  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  subscribed 
$330,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
union  building  to  commemorate  the  services 
of  the  college  in  the  great  war  and  especially 
to  honor  the  memoiy  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
men  and  one  woman  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
war.  The  alumni  of  the  institution  expect  to  - 
complete  the  fund  by  raising  $750,000  before 
next  Juna 

Culminating  November  21,  Wittenbeiig  Col- 
lie, of  Springfield*  conducted  an  intensive 
campaign  among  the  citizens  of  Springfield 
and  throughout  tiie  church  constituency  of 
the  college  for  a  fund  of  $1,500,000.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Sprin^eld  quota  of  $750,000 
is  over-subscribed  to  the  extent  of  $150,000  or 
$200,000  and  that  the  outside  quota  of  $750,000 
will  also  be  oversubs^^ribed.  The  appeal  for 
funds  has  been  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  new  president  of  the  college,  Rev.  Bees 
Edgar  Tulloss,  Ph.D.  Dr.  Tulloss  went  to 
Springfield  on  July  first,  and  his  inau^rura- 
tion  was  held  on  Friday,  November  5. 

The  General  Education  Board  has  sub- 
scribed $165,000  to  the  half  million  dollar  cam- 
paign fund  of  Boanoke  College,  Salem,  Ya. 
This  subscription  is  contingent  upon  the  rais- 
ing of  the  entire  amount  of  $500,000. 

Bequests  of  $50,000  each  to  Princefton  Uni- 
vewity  and  St  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H., 
both  of  which  he  attended,  were  made  by  Ar- 
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thur  Pemberton  Stuiges,  who  died  in  New 
York  City  in  June,  1919. 

Thb  president  of  Argentina  has  approved 
the  law  orderinflT  the  immediate  oonstmction 
of  a  surgical  institute  for  the  chair  at  Buenos 
Ayres  in  charge  of  Professor  Jos4  Arce.  Four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  proyided 
for  this  work. 

Thb  mayor  of  Frankfort  has  announced 
that  an  endowment  of  1,500,000  marks  has 
been  made  to  the  Frankfurt  University  by 
James  Speyer,  the  New  York  banker,  in 
memory  of  his  deceased  sister,  Mrs.  Eduard 
Beit  Yon  Sp^er. 

A  DIRECT  state  tax,  levied  on  New  York  City 
alone,  as  a  means  of  raising  the  necessary 
$28,000,000  with  which  to  run  the  schools  of 
the  city  after  August  1,  1921,  which  amount 
was  left  out  of  the  1920  budget  at  the  solidtar 
tion  of  Controller  Craig,  is  said  to  be  planned 
by  the  controller,  Mayor  Hylan  and  the  other 
Democratic  members  of  the  present  city  ad- 
ministration. The  mayor  and  the  controller, 
it  is  said  intended  to  put  the  responsibility  of 
raising  the  mon^y  entirely  on  the  Republican 
Legislature,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view 
have  had  a  bill  drawn  for  early  introduction 
providing  for  a  direct  tax  against  the  city. 
The  $28,000,000  which  will  be  required  to  pay 
teachers'  salaries  and  for  general  maintenance 
of  schools  beginning  with  next  September's 
school  term  was  left  out  of  the  budget  over  the 
urgent  protest  of  Borough  President  Henry  H. 
Curran  in  order  to  get  around  the  Constitu- 
tional requirement  that  the  budget  shall  not 
exceed  2  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  obtained 
through  real  estate  assessment  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  money  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  the  schools^  and  if  the  responsi- 
bility of  raising  it  is  passed  on  to  the  Legis- 
lature, it  is  possible  that  a  legislative  com- 
mitssion  may  be  appointed  to  investigate  the 
city's  financial  situation. 

The  school  board  of  Warren,  Mass.,  is  un- 
able  to  pay  the  salaries  of  school  teachers  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  money  in 
the  town  treasury.    The  town  is  unable  to 


borrow  further  money  this  year  for  the  reason 
the  assessors  made  an  error  of  about  $18,000 
in  making  up  the  tax  assessment.  Outstand- 
ing taxes  amount  to  about  $43,000,  but  there 
is  said  to  be  no  indication  as  to  when  these 
may  be  collected. 

Legislation  amending  the  law  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  education  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  making  other 
changes  in  regard  to  the  schools^  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  but 
failed  in  the  House,  will  be  advocated  again 
by  Senator  Harrison,  of  Mississippi,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  investigation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

After  considering  the  policy  of  instituting 
the  system  of  four  terms  a  year  and  having 
received  a  favorable  report  on  the  question 
from  the  faculty,  the  board  of  trustees  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  has  approved  the  policy, 
and  requested  President  Thompson  to  report 
upon  the  necessary  adjustments  and  the  possi- 
bility of  making  such  a  change  in  the  fall  of 
1921.  It  has  also  been  decided  that  the  sum- 
mer session  is  to  be  administered  by  the  deans 
and  the  usual  administrative  organization  as  a 
fourth  quarter. 


DISCUSSION   AND   CORRBSPONDENCB 

BDUCTIVE  TBACHINO 

Question  and  answer,  the  staple  process  of 
all  teaching,  is  a  game,  a  matching  of  con- 
cepts, like  dominoes,  with  words  or  ideas  as 
the  counters.  At  the  question,  What  is  the 
color  of  snowt  the  learner  draws  out  of  his 
pile  of  concepts,  white.  If  he  answers  green, 
round,  or  kind,  he  is  ofp.  He  has  not  counted 
rightly  one  or  more  of  three  ideas  color,  snow, 
green.  So  the  teacher  goes  on.  What  is  an 
island?  A  fraction?  An  exponent?  etc.  If 
a  matching  idea  is  named,  the  answer  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  know.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  game  makes  a  teacher  nec- 
essary.   It  takes  two  to  play  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  teacher  in  a  series  of 
related  questions  determines  his  method  of 
teaching  and  requires  of  the  learner  the  higher 
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meaital  activity  of  reasanincr*  If  the  learner 
is  asked  what  each  of  the  words»  John,  letter, 
pen,  ink  do  in  a  sentence  and  goes  throu^rh 
other  sentences  likewise^  he  soon  leaps  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  class  of  words  that 
name  persons  and  things  to  which  the  teacher 
then  gives  the  name  noun.  If  the  learner  has 
gone  from  the  instances  to  the  general  state- 
ment without  being  lifted  over,  told,  he  has 
reasoned  inductively  and  the  teacher  has  used 
the  inductive  method. 

This  process  takes  time,  but  it  is  well 
worth  while  and  should  have  a  larger  use, 
especially  in  all  studies  with  abstract  concepts 
or  terms  as  grammar.  After  it  the  learner 
knows  what  a  noun  is.  He  found  the  law 
himself  and  before  he  had  the  name  noun  or 
its  definition.  This  method  does  not  require 
previous  study  of  a  text-book  lesson.  It  is 
more  successful  without  it,  as  a  preparation 
for  it. 

There  is  another  process  of  reasoningr, 
matching  statements,  for  the  learner.  In  this 
the  first  question  calls  for  the  general  state- 
ment, What  is  a  noun !  and  the  next  asks  the 
learner  to  place  the  instances  pen,  John  as 
under  it.  This  is  the  teacher's  deductive 
method  of  questioning.  It  requires  of  the 
learner  a  syllogism.  All  words  that  name  per- 
sons or  things  are  nouns.  Pen  names  a  thing, 
therefore  pen  is  a  noun.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously the  mind  goes  over  those  steps  if 
it  reasons  deductively  and  does  not  depend 
upon  a  mere  association  of  words  as  belong- 
ing together.  The  proof  that  the  learner 
knows  is  the  fact  that  he  has  matched  the  two 
first  statements  as  major  and  minor  premises 
and  has  found  in  them  a  right  conclusion. 

A  very  large  part  of  teaching  is  done  under 
this  method  of  the  pupil's  giving  the  rule  or 
general  and  then  examples.  It  is  fitted  espe- 
cially to  text-book  preparation  and  therefore 
its  general  usa  The  ever  present  danger  is 
that  the  teacher  will  call  chiefly  for  the  gen- 
eral statements  which  can  be  memorized  as 
words  without  a  grasp  of  their  meaning  and 
then  fails  to  press  the  proof  instances.  The 
valtie  of  the  method  lies  in  the  sufficient  use 
of  the  general  in  instances.    H^re  the  method 


has  always  been  breaking  down  with  poor 
teachers.  Th^  stop  with  the  memoriad 
proof  instances  of  the  book. 

MATCHING  WORDS  AND  MEANIKG8 

While  by  the  in-ducHve  method  the  pupil 
is  led  into  an  unknown  general  or  universal 
from  known  instances,  and  by  the  de-duetive 
is  led  from  a  known  general  to  an  unknown 
instance  these  methods  are  by  no  means  all 
of  teaching.  Questions  may  have  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  or  drawing  out  the  words  or 
the  meaning  of  a  statement  previously  learned, 
by  giving  the  pupil  a  part  of  it.  In  other 
words,  he  matches  the  given  iMut  under  the 
law  of  association,  and  that  is  proof  that  he 
knows  it.  This  is  one  form  of  an  e-dueiive 
method.  Suppose  the  pupil  has  studied  and 
learned,  '' Columbus  discovered  America  in 
1492  A.D."  The  usual  questions  are  Who  dis- 
covered America?  Columbus.  When  did  he 
discover  America?  In  1492.  In  that  pro- 
cedure the  teacher  gave  two  of  the  four  words 
of  the  statement  to  get  a  third  and  then  three 
words  to  get  the  fourth.  The  good  teacher 
would  have  gotten  the  full  statemsit  by  giv- 
ing but  one  word,  **  What  did  you  learn  about 
Columbus  to-day?"  or  have  given  only  the 
word  America.  This  drawing  out  of  the 
words  is  largely  a  memory  exercise  by  the 
pupil.  Too  much  of  teaching  does  not  go 
farther.  The  teacher  is  a  Who  f  and  a  What? 
questioner. 

If  the  teacher  wants  to  draw  out  the  pupil's 
meaningr  of  the  statement,  he  asks,  How  did 
the  people  of  Euroi)e  first  know  about  the 
continent  we  live  on?  The  teacher  gives  the 
thought  in  one  form.  If  the  pupil  has  the 
thought,  he  matches  the  thought  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  learned.  This  form  of  ques- 
tion deserves  a  larger  use.  The  pupil  can  not 
get  ofP  by  committing  words  only.  He  must 
have  the  meaning  of  what  he  studies.  It  re- 
quires an  exercise  of  both  the  memory  and  of 
the  judgment  activity. 

THE  GAHB  OF  THE  BEALITIBS 

If  the  wish  is  to  draw  out  the  sense  of 
reality  that  the  pupil  has  of  what  he  studiedl 
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the  teacKer  asks,  ''What  did  you  see  ^hea. 
yoTi  read  that  Columbus  disoovered  America 
in  1492?*'  If  there  follows  an  answer  at- 
temptincT  to  present  the  scene  of  Columbus's 
first  sight  of  land  or  of  the  landing,  the 
pupil  has  gone  b^ond  the  memory  of  words 
or  haying  the  meaning.  He  has  the  deeper 
impression  of  reality.  This  is  an  exercise^  in 
addition  to  the  other  two,  of  the  imagination. 
There  is  not  a  class  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  or  literature  that  will  not  become 
interested  and  alive  if  that  form  of  question 
is  wisely  used.  "  What  did  you  see  when  you 
read  about  an  island?  "  '*  The  battle  of  New 
Orleans?"  "The  curfew  tolls  the  kndl  of 
parting  day?"  It  centers  the  mind,  not  upon 
words  in  a  book,  but  upon  what  the  words 
were  for,  a  pictura  Youth  enjoys  the  use  of 
the  imagination.  It  reveals  inadequacies  of 
eocperience  and  imperfect  concepts.  It  gives 
the  best  occasion  for  the  enrichment  of  both 
experience  and  concepts. 

PLATING  THE  UNIVERSALS 

There  is  a  yet  higher  form  of  this  eductive 
method,  the  question  that  seeks  the  pupil's 
sense  of  the  relation  of  his  statement  to  gen- 
eral, universal  statements.  It  gives  the  pupil 
consciousness  of  the  suppressed  major  premise 
in  any  statement  and  the  reason  for  it.  This 
may  be  done  by  two  "why's"  or  a  "why" 
and  a  "how."  For  instance  iu  the  sentence, 
John  struck  the  ball,  the  teacher  asks  "In 
what  case  is  ball?"  "The  objective"  is  the 
answer.  "Why  is  it  in  the  objective  case?" 
"  Because  it  is  the  object  of  the  verb  struck." 
"Why  does  that  make  it  objective?"  "All 
objects  of  transitive  verbs  in  the  active  voice 
are  in  the  objective  case."  Many  teachers  stop 
with  the  first  answer.  All  are  usually  satis- 
fied with  the  second,  leaving  the  universal 
understood.  The  important  statement  for  the 
pupil  is  the  universal.  Most  of  worth  while 
knowledge  is  made  up  of  universal  truths. 

Take  the  statement  "  Columbus  disoovered, 
etc"  The  question  is  "Why  or  how  did 
Columbus  discover  America?"  "He  was 
seeking  a  new  way  to  the  East  Indies." 
"  Why  did  Columbus  think  that  he  would  find 


the  East  Indies  by  sailing  west?"  "He  be- 
lieved that  the  earth  was  roimd,  a  sphere^ 
and  any  point  on  a  sphere  can  be  reached  by 
going  in  exactly  opposite  directions  from  any- 
other  point."  The  last  statement  is  the  law 
of  the  relations  of  all  sphere  locations  and  on 
that  law  hung  Columbus's  discovery. 

The  eductive  is  the  process  of  mind  in  the 
deductive  reversed.  In  the  latter  the  pupil 
starts  with  the  general,  the  law,  and  seeks  for 
examples  under  it.  In  the  former  the  pupil  is 
started  with  an  instance  and  asked  to  find  a 
universal  for  it.  There  is  no  way  like  the  use 
of  two  why's  to  reveal  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupil  and  his  ability  to  use  it.  It  saves  time. 
If  the  pupil  can  answer  both  readily,  no  more 
need  be  said.  If  he  can  not,  he  needs  help, 
light  In  other  words,  the  eductive  assumes 
the  preparation  of  the  lesson  by  the  learner,  a 
mastery  of  it,  and  finds  out  quickly  whether  he 
knows  it  or  does  not  It  stimulates  through 
tested  responsibility.  It  means  a  prepared 
lesson. 

This  method  has  a  large  field  in  mathe- 
matics. Its  use  would  redeem  the  study  in  our 
schools.  "  Why  do  you  carry  the  tens  in  addi- 
tion?" "Because  they  belong  in  that  col- 
umn," "Why  is  it  necessary  to  put  them 
there?"  "Only  like  things  can  be  added." 
In  the  addition  of  fractions  "Why  are  the 
fractions  reduced  to  a  common  denominator?  " 
"To  make  the  size  of  the  parts  the  same." 
"Why  must  the  parts  be  the  same  in  size?" 
"  Only  equal  and  like  things  can  be  added." 
"  Why  in  algebra  do  like  signs  in  multiplica- 
tion give  plus  and  unlike  signs  minus?  What 
is  a*  +  2ah  +  V  ?  Why  is  it  the  product  of  the 
sum  of  two  quantities?  Why  does  that  make 
it  the  product  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities?" 
"  All  quantities,  etc."  Often  the  instance  may 
be  given  and  the  two  why's  follow  at  once: 
e.g..  Why  is  a*'{-^2db  +  V  the  product  of  the 
sum  of  two  quantities? 

UKIVERSALS  ARE  THE  UKDER8T00D  KAJOB 
FHEMI8E8 

Always  a  statement  and  a  reason  for  it  imply 
a  major  premise.    "  I  have  not  my  lesson  to- 
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day,  because  I  was  sick  yesterday/'  What  is 
tlie  understood  premise?  If  you  accept  that 
premise  you  must  go  after  the  minor  premise 
by  asking  "How  sick  were  you?''  "Blessed 
are  the  merciful;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 
What  is  the  understood  premise  on  which  all 
rests?  It  is  the  major  premises  in  the  acts  of 
men  and  women  that  determine  what  they  are. 
To  give  boys  and  girls  the  habit  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  them  and  of  an  examination  of  them, 
is  the  most  helpful  preparation  for  them  for 
their  part  in  life.  The  teacher  can  give  this 
habit  and  this  preparation  if  he  himself  is 
awake  to  these  understood  major  relations  of 
all  truth  and  all  human  action.  If  not  awake 
to  them  and  their  value,  he  should  be,  for  it  is 
his  duty  to  discover  them  to  the  young.  The 
strong  teacher  is  the  one  who  often  uses 
'*Why." 

This  eductive  method,  which  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware  has  hitherto  received  little  at- 
tention and  no  exposition,  reveals  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  educate,  a  leading  or 
drawing  out  of  the  mind  in  its  various  activi- 
ties through  its  exercise  as  the  teacher  deter- 
mines hy  his  questions.  He  makes  memorizers 
of  words,  thought  finders,  seers  of  visions,  or 
clear  reasoners  according  to  the  prevailing  type 
of  his  questions  day  by  day.  He  may  never  be 
taking  his  chaise  farther  than  Who?  and 
What?  The  teacher  can  do  nothing  better 
than  to  come  to  a  consciousness  of  his  type  of 
education  in  his  questions  and  modify  and 
change  it  according  to  the  possibilities  and 
needs  of  those  it  is  his  privilege  to  educaiie  hy 
his  questions. 

A.  W.  BURE 

BzLon*  €k>LLnn 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  FACULTY 

While  the  board  of  trustees  legally  consti- 
tutes the  imiversity,  actually  it  is  only  an  in- 
strumentality to  enable  the  university  to 
achieve  its  ends.  Those  ends,  are  the  higher 
education  of  youth  and  the  enlargement  of 
knowledge.    This  is  the  work  of  teachers  and 


investigators.  Aa  I  have  so  often  said,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  faculty  that  makes  the  uni- 
versity. Of  the  two  functions  of  the  pro- 
fessor, if  investigation  is  the  rarest,  teaching 
is  the  most  imperativa  The  art  of  the 
teacher,  however,  is  a  high  one^  for  it  is  the 
stimulation  of  one  mind  by  another.  The 
master  of  that  art  is  an  invaluable  member  of 
any  faculty.  He  deserves  the  same  recogni- 
tion and  reward  as  the  scientific  investigator 
or  the  literary  scholar  even  though  he  may  not 
be  himself  one  or  the  other.  For  colleges  and 
universities  as  long  as  th^  exist  must  instruct 
students  and  without  the  good  teacher  this 
service  can  not  be  effectively  rendered.  In  a 
true  faculty  there  is  one  spirit  but  diversity 
of  gifts.  One  professor  excels  as  an  investi- 
gator; another  excels  as  a  teacher;  another 
has  a  fair  record  both  as  a  teacher  and  an 
investigator.  All  are  valuable;  all  are  needed; 
all  contribute  to  the  life  and  activity  of  the 
institution.  Two  varieties  only  must  be  ex- 
cluded. There  is  no  place  in  the  faculty  for 
the  poor  teacher  who  fails  in  investigation  or 
the  incapable  investigator  who  can  not  teaidL 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was  so 
difficult  to  secure  first-class  men,  and  espe- 
cially young  men,  to  fill  university  positions. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  lack  of  idealism 
in  the  rising  generation  but  young  men  of 
superior  parts  who  are  interested  in  education 
and  might  respond  to  the  appeal  of  science 
and  scholarship  are  deterred  from  entering  the 
profession  by  aversion  to  the  drudgery  of 
teaching  mediocre  students  and  by  lack  of 
time  and  opportunity  offered  for  independent 
scholarship  or  scientific  research.  There  is 
also  the  competition  of  other  professions,  and 
especially,  in  these  days,  of  business,  in  whidi 
the  universities  are  at  a  great  financial  dis* 
advantage. 

One  obvious  remedy  is  to  improve  the  sal- 
aries of  university  professors  and  instructors. 
This  indeed  I  consider  indispensabla  And 
along  with  this  economic  improvement  it  is 
also  essential  that  the  social  status  of  the  pro- 
fessor be  protected.  But  these  attractioos 
alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  aUest 
young  men  of  the  country  to  become  universily 
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professors.  For  that  restQt  there  is  something 
vastly  more  important  than  money  or  social 
reoognition.  In  ihe  first  place  the  work  of 
teaching  itself  must  be  made  more  inspiring. 
The  professor  must  be  permitted  to  become 
something  more  than  a  drill  master  and  peda- 
gogua  This  ideal  might  be  measurably  real- 
ized by  the  exclusion  of  the  considerable  body 
of  indifferent  and  intellectually  torpid  stu- 
dents who  now  frequent  American  universities. 
Of  that  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a 
later  section. 

But  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  intellectual 
men  in  the  country  would  not  be  attracted  to 
the  faculties  of  our  imiversities  by  teaching 
alone.  They  are  primarily  interested  in 
creative  work.  The  way  to  secure  such  men 
is  to  give  them  opportunities  for  research  and 
scholarship.  They  are  ready  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  teaching  but.  they  are  unwilling  to 
eidmust  their  energies  in  the  instruction  of 
students.  Many  of  them  feel  too  that  it  is 
more  important  in  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  existing 
knowledge  than  merely  to  communicate  to  one 
generation  after  another  the  stock  already  dis- 
covered and  extant. 

I  believe  the  American  public  want  the  best 
universities  in  the  world  and  are  ready  to  fur- 
nish the  means  necessary  for  their  support 
But  the  public  need  to  be  instructed  as  to  what 
the  university  essentially  stands  for  in  Amer- 
ican life  and  civilization.  It  must  be  demon- 
strated to  them  that  imless  we  make  and  keep 
our  universities  genuine  laboratories  of  crea- 
tive intellectual  work  they  will  sink  to  the 
level  of  pedagogical  institutes.  The  most 
hopeful  way  to  recruit  and  reinvigorate  the 
faculties  of  American  imiversities  is  to  make 
them  places  for  able,  well-trained,  and  intel- 
lectually alert  professors,  generally  of  course 
with  the  primary  function  of  teaching,  but 
also  with  adequate  provision  for  creative  work 
on  the  part  of  all  who  are  ambitious  and  com- 
petent to  undertake  it. 

Considerations  like  these  indicate  the  vast 
importance  of  Mr.  Heckscher's  splendid  gift 
for  the  endowment  of  research  at  Oomell  Uni- 
versity.   It  will  do  more  than  any  other  gift 


could  have  done  to  elevate  the  university  to 
its  highest  ideal  and  to  liberate  and  stimulate 
the  intellectual  energies  of  the  professors.  Al- 
though the  enlargement  of  knowledge  is  the 
highest  object  of  a  university  it  always  tends, 
especially  in  America,  in  practise  to  became  a 
mere  by-product.  Lord  Kelvin  said  to  me  on 
the  occasion  to  his  visit  to  Cornell  University, 
in  the  year  1902,  that  the  American  professor 
was  overburdened  with  teaching  and  came  to 
the  work  of  research,  if  he  had  any  time  for 
it  at  all,  with  his  powers  already  exhausted. 
The  great  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Hechscher 
is  to  put  research  in  its  true  place  at  Cornell. 
And  the  income  of  his  foundation  will  be 
large  enough  to  make  a  good  beginning  in  the 
realization  of  that  ideal.  From  what  I  know 
of  the  facull^  at  Cornell  Univerity  I  have  no 
doubt  that  their  contributions  to  knowledge 
will  amply  justi^  the  new  endowment.  The 
tree  of  knowledge  is  destined  to  grow  at  Cor- 
nell and  as  it  grows  new  streams  of  generosity 
will  water  it. 

After  favorable  conditions  for  his  work  what 
the  professor  most  values  is  liberty  of  thought, 
speech  and  publication.  It  is  no  self-gratula- 
toiy  assurance  but  the  sober  testimony  of  the 
sisterhood  of  American  universities,  that  in 
this  regard  Cornell  University  has  been  pe- 
culiarly attractive  to  professors.  Speaking  for 
a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  I  know  that 
they  have  greatly  appreciated  the  unlimited 
freedom  which  this  imiversity  has  afforded 
th^n,  and  that  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  free- 
dom they  have  in  very  many  cases  made  large 
pecuniary  sacrifices.  The  university  has  had 
no  finer  and  nobler  asset,  to  say  notflung  of  its 
value  as  a  marketable  commodity.  It  is  a 
glory  which  I  trust  may  remain  a  perpetual 
possession. 

In  recent  years  also  the  professoriate  has 
been  admitted  to  representation  on  the  board 
of  trustees.  But  the  faculty  representativee, 
while  eojoying  all  the  privileges  of  other  trus- 
tees, have  hitherto  not  had  the  right  to  vote. 
This  discrimination  may  be  corrected  either  by 
an  amendment  of  the  charter  of  the  university 
or  by  a  self-^denying  ordinance  on  the  part  of 
the  board,  agreeing  to  elect  faculty  representa- 
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tivee  as  tmstees  in  the  annually  occurring 
vacancies  which  the  hoard  itself  fills  hy  co- 
optation.  I  t^nk  the  faculty  will  not  be 
permanently  contented  unless  its  rep'resenta- 
tivea  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privil^es  of 
other  trustees.  If  that  oonsummation  is  not 
realized  in*  lihe  near  future  it  seems  to  me 
probaible  that  the  professors,  who  undoubtedly 
desire  to  retain  the  newly  granted  privilege  of 
cooperation  with  the  trustees  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  university,  may  suggest  another 
form  in  which  that  policy  shall  be  carried  out 
and  perhaps  recommend  the  substitution  of  an 
organization  of  conference  committees  in 
which  faculty  members  and  trustees  could 
come  together  on  absolutely  equal  terms. 

Subject  to  one  qualification  only,  I  think  it 
can  be  said  that  scholars  and  scientists  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  have  regarded  mem- 
bership in  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University  as 
a  very  attractive  and  almost  ideal  position. 
The  comprehensiveness  and  variety  of  range 
and  work  of  the  institution,  the  excellence  of 
the  library,  the  wealth  of  laboratory  equipment, 
the  stimulating  intellectual  life  and  activity, 
and  last^  but  by  no  means  leasts  the  congenial 
atmo^here  and  the  universal  spirit  of  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech  and  work  and  life 
have  conspired  to  make  an  environment  which 
intellectual  workers  have  found  very  delight- 
ful. The  one  serious  drawback,  l3ie  one  grave 
qualification  of  this  picture,  has  been  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  salaries.  But  the  success 
which  has  already  attended  the  camx>aign  for 
additional  endowments  to  raise  salaries,  and 
the  interest  not  only  of  trustees  and  alumni  but 
also  of  the  general  public  in  the  matter,  af- 
ford grounds  for  the  hope  that  this  discourag- 
ing feature  may  be  speedily  eliminated.  This 
matter  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance at  the  present  time.  While  a  high  salary 
will  not  draw  or  keep  the  right  kind  of  man  in 
the  teaching  profession,  relief  from  pecuniary 
care  is  necessary  to  leave  his  mind  free  for 
good  teaching  and  ^ective  research.  -The 
right  kind  of  teadier  is  an  idealist^  he  gives 
little  or  no  thought  to  making  money;  it  is  all 
the  more  important,  therefore,  that  he  should 
enjoy  exemption  from  anxieties  regarding  a 


livelihood  or  the  coming  of  old  ago,  so  far  at 
least  as  that  can  be  efPeoted  by  the  assurance 
of  a  reasonable  salary  and  retiring:  allowance. 
— ^President  Jacob  Qould  Schurman  in  his 
twenty-eighth  and  last  report  to  the  trustees 
of  OomeU  University. 


THE  DIRECTORSHIP  OP  THE  MAINE 
AGRICULTURAL  STATION^ 

The  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion is  by  act  of  legislature  created  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Maine.  Its 
governing  board  is  the  trustees  of  the  univer^ 
sity.  The  director  reports  to  the  president  of 
the  university.  The  heads  of  the  staticm  de- 
partments report  to  the  director.  At  the  re- 
organization of  the  station  in  1888  the  trustees 
created  a  representative  body  to  be  called  the 
station  council  for  ','the  develoinnent  and 
management  of  the  station." 

By  act  of  legislature  the  experiment  station 
was  directed  to  conduct  investigations  linto 
animal  husbandry.  The  prime  object  was  to 
try  to  learn  how  milk  production  and  milk  fat 
production  are  inherited.  As  one  part  of  this 
work  a  herd  made  up  of  reciprocal  crosses  of 
high  and  low  producing  cows  was  essential. 
Such  a  herd  was  developed  at  the  university 
in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
In  November,  1919,  without  consultation  with 
the  station  staff  or  the  station  council  the 
trustees  ordered  this  investigation  stopped  and 
the  animals  making  up  the  herd  sold.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1920  after  station  council  action  a  com- 
mittee from  that  body  waited  upon  the  trustees 
and  presented  a  plan  for  continuing  this  in- 
vestigation at  Highmoor  Farm.  This  plan 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  trustees. 
Among  the  items  approved  and  as  taken  from 
the  trustees  records  of  that  meeting  is  ''The 
plan  includes  the  use  of  certain  bam  space  at 
the  farm  and  the  construction  of  an  additional 
bam  for  housing,  and  water  supply  and  equip- 
ment for  caring  for  the  animals  and  their 
products."     Acting  under  this  authority  the 

1  Statement  by  Chas.  D.  Woods,  direetor  of  tlw 
Maine  Station  for  twenty-four  years  and  t"^ 
months. 
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oouncil  oommittee  and  the  station  director  im- 
mediately took  steps  to  put  tliis  action  into 
effect  A  bam  was  erected,  the  old  bam  re- 
modeledy  a  well  drilled  and  equipment  piuv 
chased.  The  building  of  the  bam  was  in- 
spected in  June  when  it  was  about  half  com- 
pleted by  a  committee  of  the  trustees  who  were 
appointed  by  the  board  with  full  authority 
relative  to  the  new  construction  at  Highmoor 
Farm.  The  committee  from  the  station  coim- 
cil  met  with  the  committee  from  the  trustees. 
Neither  at  that  time  nor  at  any  time  while 
the  construction  was  in  progress  did  the  trus- 
tees make  any  suggestion  as  to  change  or 
modification  of  the  trustee  action  of  January, 
1920. 

Kovember  29  without  previous  notice  the 
director  of  the  station  was  requested  by  tele- 
phone to  go  to  Bangor  to  meet  the  board  of 
trustees.  When  he  appeared  he  was  told  by 
the  president  of  the  board  that  the  trustees 
unanimously  demanded  his  immediate  resigna- 
tion. On  asking  why,  the  director  was  in- 
formed that  by  building  a  bam  at  Highmoor 
Farm  he  had  exceeded  his  authority.  The  di- 
rector denied  that  he  had  exceeded  authority 
and  cited  the  paragraph  from  the  trustee 
records  above  quoted.  He  refused  to  resign. 
At  about  10  o'clock  the  morning  of  November 
30  he  received  a  notice  signed  by  the  Olerk 
of  the  board  of  trustees  notifying  him  that  the 
trustees  had  removed  him  from  being  director, 
the  removal  to  be  effective  December  1.  The 
director  spent  the  remainder  of  the  30th  put- 
ting station  matters  in  the  best  shape  possible 
for  leaving  in  the  limited  time.  As  the  trus- 
tees had  delegated  no  one  to  take  his  place 
and  as  they  had  ignored  the  president  of  the 
university  in  the  matter  by  sending  the  com- 
munication of  removal  direct  to  the  director, 
the  director  suggested  to  the  heads  of  the  sta- 
tion that  they  should  continue  to  act  auto- 
matically in  station  management  as  they 
would  were  the  director  temporarily  absent. 
And  there  the  matter  now  rests. 

The  Maine  Station  in  its  35  years  of  exist- 
ence has  through  its  discoveries  added  many 
millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  stata  It  is  the 
only  research  agenoy  the  state  has  for  dis- 


covering the  laws  underlying  successful  agri- 
culture. Besearch  is  slow  painstaking  work. 
The  research  worker  must  be  kept  from  har- 
rowing concern.  For  it  is  only  by  concentra- 
tion on  his  project  that  success  can  be  had. 
This  action  of  the  trustees  has  fundamentally 
disturbed  the  confidence  of  the  research  man. 
He  argues  if  the  director  after  a  quarter  of 
century  of  faithful  work  is  dismissed  without 
adequate  reason,  where  does  he  stand,  what 
hope  has  he  of  being  able  to  complete  a  study 
that  must  extend  over  long  periods  of  time? 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  station  does 
it  so  need  the  steadying  hands  of  friends  of 
agriculture.  The  last  request  of  the  removed 
director  is  to  the  friends  of  agriculture,  and 
he  is  happy  and  proud  to  know  th^  are  for 
the  most  part  his  personal  friends  as  weU,  to 
come  to  the  support  of  the  station.  It  has 
been  receiving  $5,000  a  year  from  the  state  for 
its  support  To  tide  it  over  until  increased 
federal  appropriations  which  are  being  asked 
for  in  a  nation-wide  movement  are  available, 
this  amount  must  be  increased  to  $25,000  a 
year.  Otherwise  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
any  one  to  hold  the  present  very  efficient  or- 
ganization together.  Help  will  come  from  the 
outside  eventually  but  for  this  help  to  be  effi- 
cient the  agriculture  of  the  state  must  see  to 
it  that  the  legislature  makes  provision  for  its 
immediate  support, 


EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

THE   VALUE   OF   THE   CONTROLLED   MENTAL 
SUMMARY  AS  A  METHOD  OF  STUDYING 

INTBODUOTION 

In  a  former  experiment  the  writer  found 
that  when  pupils  in  Grades  YL,  VU.  and 
YIIL  summarized  an  article  by  wriiing  the 
answers  to  leading  questions  that,  (1)  they 
seemed  to  lack  the  ability  to  express  the  an- 
swers in  a  few  words  and  hence  lost  much 
time  in  writing,  and  (2)  since  this  method  of 
study  was  new  to  them,  it  seemed  to  have  a 
discursive  influence,  the  continuity  of  reading 
being  broken  by  having  to  stop  frequently  to 
write  the  answers  to  the  questions. 
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It  was  thought  that  some  fonn  of  controlled 
summary  where  writing  was  entirely  elimi- 
nated would  be  best  The  two  experiments  re- 
ported on  the  following  pages  were  conducted 
by  the  writer  with  two  entirely  different 
classes  of  students  and  using  two  types  of 
reading  material  very  unlike  in  content  and 
style. 

PROBLEM 

Briefly  stated  the  problem  is:  What  is  the 
value  of  reading  an  article  through  once  and 
then  spending  the  remainder  of  the  period  in 
mentally  finding  answers  to  the  best  questions 
already  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  as 
compared  with  the  re-reading  of  the  same 
article  for  the  same  length  of  time? 

EXPERIMENT  I 

Subjects, — This  experiment  was  conducted 
in  two  classes  in  principles  of  education  in  one 
of  the  Iowa  colleges  and  involves  88  cases. 
The  students  were  for  the  most  part>  sopho- 
mores. 

Material, — The  material  used  was  a  9-page 
article  on  "  The  Government  of  (Jermany/'  by 
Hazen. 

Division  of  the  Class, — ^In  order  to  test  the 
value  of  mentally  answering  leading  questions 
on  an  article  as  compared  with  simply  re- 
reading of  the  article,  it  was  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  class  into  two  groups  of  as  nearly 
equal  comprehension  ability  in  silent  reading 
as  possible.  Monroe's  Beading  Test,  No.  HI., 
was  used  for  this  purpose.  Thirty-five  pairs 
who  made  practically  identical  scores  on  this 
test  were  selected  out  of  the  88  students.  In 
no  case  was  there  a  i>air  whose  difPerence  in 
score  was  over  two  points.  One  group  was 
called  the  summarizing  group  or  Group  A  and 
the  other,  the  re-reading  group  or  Group  B, 

Method  of  Experimenting. — The  time  al- 
lowed was  20  minutes.  The  Simimarizing 
Group  {A)  was  told  to  read  the  article  through 
once  rapidly  and  carefully  and  then  to  take  up 
the  list  of  questions  and  mentally  answer 
them,  being  sure  to  skim  through  the  article 
for  answers  to  any  questions  they  might  not 
be  able  to  recall. 


The  Be-reading  Group  (B)  was  told  to  read 
the  article  through  as  many  times  as  possible 
in  the  20  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  the  20  minute  period,  each 
group  was  given  a  rigorous  10  minute  test  over 
the  material  they  had  just  read.  This  test  was 
made  up  of  the  same  questions  that  the  Sum- 
marizing Group  had  been  mentally  attempting 
to  answer  in  the  study  period. 

RESULTS 

A  summary  of  the  results  is  presented  in  the 
following  table. 

OOMPABISON  or  TBS  SCORES   OF  THE   SUMMARIZIKO 

OBOUP   {A)   AND  THE  BB-BEADINO  GBOUP   (B) 

ON  THE  MATERIAL,  THE  GOVERNMENT 

or  GERMANY 


Total 
Score 

Range 

Median 

QuartUe 
3 

Qoartae 

1 

Group  A  

Group  B 

732 
661 

»-32 
6^24 

21 
17 

24 
20 

17 
11 

Difference  .... 

171 

Difference,  171. 

Group  A  excels  by  30.6  per  cent. 

The  above  table  is  read  thus: 

Ghx^up  A  made  an  aggregate  score  of  782 
points,  the  range  was  from  9-32,  the  median 
score  21,  third  quartile,  24,  and  first  quartile^ 
17,  etc. 

OONOLUSIONB 

1.  The  above  data  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  students  the 
specific  questions  on  the  assignm^it  is  much 
more  efficient  than  undirected  reading. 

2.  The  Summarizing  Group  worked  more 
effectively  because  it  did  not  waste  time  in 
writing. 

Experiment  II 

Subject, — This  experiment  was  conducted  in 
Grades  VI.)  Vn.  and  Vm.  of  an  Iowa  Public 
School.    Only  166  cases  are  reported. 

Material, — The  material  used  in  this  experi- 
ment was  an  article  on  ^'What  We  Should 
Know  About  Tuberculosis."  issued  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Health.  It  lends  itself 
readily  to  this  method  of  study  since  the  three 
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big  problems  diacussed  in  it  are:  (1)  sources  of 
tuberculosis^  (2)  symptoms  of  tuberculosis^ 
and  (3)  pre^entativea  By  previous  experi- 
menting in  another  school  system  it  was  found 
that  this  article  was  well  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular grades  in  which  the  experiment  was 
conducted. 

Division  of  the  Class. — ^Monroe's  Silent 
Beading  Test,  No.  II.,  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  the  class  into  two  groups  of 
equal  reading  comprehension  ability.  One 
group  was  called  the  Summarising  Group  or 
Group  A  and  the  other  the  Be-Reading  Group 
or  Group  B. 

Method  of  Experimenting, — The  method 
was  the  same  as  reported  in  Experiment  I. 
That  is,  Group  A  was  asked  to  read  the  article 
through  once  quickly  but  carefully  and  then 
answer  mentally  the  questions,  referring  to 
the  article  whenever  necessary.  Group  B 
merely  read  the  article  as  often  as  possible  in 
the  time  allowed.  At  the  end  of  a  25-minute 
period  both  groups  were  subjected  to  the  same 
rigorous  15  minute  test  This  test  was  made 
up  of  the  same  questions  that  Group  A  had 
been  a:ttempiting  to  answer  mentally. 

RESULTS 

In  the  following  table  the  results  are  pre- 
sented in  summary  form. 

Chroup  A '. . .  617 

Group  B 401 

Diiferenee   216  points 

Group  A  excels  bj 53.8% 

CONCLUSION 

1.  The  above  figures  would  seem  to  verify 
the  findings  in  Experiment  I.  and  indicate  that 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  the  specific 
questions  on  the  assignment  is  much  more  effi- 
cient than  undirected  reading. 

2.  The  value  of  stating  specific  questions  or 
problems  as  an  assignment  for  the  supervised 
study  period,  is  certainly  suggested  by  the  re- 
sults of  both  experiments. 

Charles  E.  Germane 
Depabticxnt  or  Education, 
Dks  Moinxs  Collxox, 
Dxs  MoiNXS,  Ia« 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

ATLANTIC  CITY  MEETING  OP  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  following  is  the  tentative  program  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendenca  The  pro- 
grams for  the  National  Society  of  Vocational 
Education,  the  National  Council  of  Education 
and  other  departments  and  allied  associations, 
which  begin  on  February  24  and  continue  to 
2d!arch  3,  will  be  announced  later.  Music  will 
be  conducted  throughout  the  meetings  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  by  Albert  E. 
Brown,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

SUNDAY,  PEBBUAEY  27 

Morning  Bervioe: 
Henky  Van  Dykx,  Prinoeton  University. 

Evening  Service: 
John  H.  Finlby,  state  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, Albany,  N.  Y. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  PEBKUABY  28,  9:30  O'CLOCK 

The  great  problem  in  American  education — the 
rwd  school: 

"What  has  been  accomplished?  "What  is  the  so- 
lution f 

Will  C.  Wood,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

W.  L.  Harding,  governor  of  the  state  of  Iowa. 

W.  C.  Bagley,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Balph  Decker,  superintendent  of  schools,  Sus- 
sex County,  N.  J. 

Open  Discussion: 

Elizabeth  Kelly,  department  of  education,  Ba- 
leigh,  N.  0. 

Ernest  Burnham,  State  Normal  School,  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan* 

MONDAY   AVTERNOON,   TEBRUARY    28,    2:30   O'CLOCK 

Ideals  and  aooompUshments  of  the  school  system  I 

represent  ; 
H.    S.   West,   superintendent   of    citj   schools, 

Eocheeter,  N.  Y. 
Bandall   J*.    Condon,   superintendent    of   citj 

schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
David  B.  C(»80n,  superintendent  of  city  schools, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Frank  B.  Cooper,  superintendent  of  city  schools, 

Seattle,  Washing^n. 
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Open  DisciusioiL: 

Fbank  Cody,  superinteiident  of  dtj  schools,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

ICOKDAT  XVZNINO,  VKBBUABY  28,  8:00  O'CLOCK 

Address: 
N1CHOLA.S  MuBEAT  BuTLEB,  president  of  Colom- 
bia Umversitj. 

TUX8DAY  MOBNINO,   ICABOH  1,  9:00  O'CLOCK 

Beti  vse  of  the  awgerintenderU's  time: 
H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  city  schools, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Chabl   O.    Williams,   superintendent    of   citj 

schools,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Jaius  H.  Van  Sicklb,  superintendent  of  city 

schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Chablis  S.  Mxbk,  superintendent  of  city  schools, 

Madison,  Wis. 
Open  Discussion: 

Bxnnbtt  B.  Jackson,  superintendeat  of  dty 
schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jambs  O.  Enolbman,  superintendent   of  city 

schools,  Decatur,  lU. 
First  Business  Meeting,  11:30  o'clock. 

TUBSDAY  AFrBBNOON,   MABCH  1,  2:30   O'CLOCK 

Tk«  prohdile  future  of  education  in  the  United 
States — its  policies  and  programs: 

Pbank  £.  Spaulding,  bead  of  the  department 
of  education.  Tale  University. 

Lotus  D.  Coitman,  president  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

M.  L.  Bubton,  president  of  the  University  of 

Hbnby  8nyi>bb,  superintendent  of  city  schools, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Open  Discussion: 

John  J.  Withbbs,  superintendent  of  city  schools, 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

BoBEBT  J.  Alby,  president  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 

TUESDAY   BVBNINO,  MABCH   1,   8:00   O'CLOCK 

Address: 

Sn  Auckland  Geddbs,  ambassador  from  Great 
Britain,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  M.  TowNBB,  congressman  from  Iowa,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

WEDNESDAY  MOBNING,  MABCH  2,  9:30  O'CLOCK 

The  great  need  of  the  schools — better  teaching. 
How  shall  we  get  Ht 


Mas.  Susan  M.  Dobsxy,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Chables  H.  Judd,  dean  of  the  department  of 
education.  University  of  Chicago. 

Waltbb  a.  Jtesup,  president  of  the  Univeni^ 
of  Iowa. 

Zenos   E.   Scott,  superintendent   of  the  dty 
schools,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Open  Discussion: 

Abthxtb  W.  Dunn,  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

i 

WEDNESDAY    AFFEBNOON,    MABCH    2,    2:30    O'CLOCK 

Departmental  Meetings: 
Arrangements  for  special  meetings  for 
Cities   less  than   50,000 — ^Henby   M.   Maxsok, 

superintendent  of  city  schools,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Cities  50,000   to  250,000— Louis  P.  Benbzet, 

superintendent  of  city  schools,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Cities  250,000  to  450,000— Joseph  M.  Gwinh, 

superintendent  of  dty  schools,  New  Orleans, 

Louisiana. 
Cities  450,000  and  up— Wiluam  M.  Davidson, 

superintendent  of  city  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Committee  on  Besolutions: 
Hbnby  S.  West,  superintendent  of  city  schools, 

Baltimore^  Md.,  chairman — 
Fbank  V.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  dty 

schools,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cablbton   B.   Gibson,   superintendent   of  dty 

schools.  Savannah,  Ga. 
Iba  I.  Cammack,  superintendoit  of  city  schools, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Milton    C.    Potteb,    supmntendent    of    dty 

schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Geobgb  D.  Stbayeb,  Teachers'  College,  Colom- 
bia University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MABCH  2,  8:00  O'CLOCK 

Address: 
P.  P.  Clazton,  commissioner  of  education,  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C. 

THUBSDAY  MOBNING,  MABCH  3,  9:30  O'CLOCK  ^ 

EovD  may  the  public  ufnderstofnd  what  service  the 
school  is  rendering  the  communitfff 
Thomas  E.  Finboan,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Local  influence  of  the  BusseU  Sage  Foundati(m 
ranking  of  Montana's  educational  system: 
Edwabd  C.  Elliott,  chanoellor  of  the  Vmra- 
dty  of  Montana. 
Final  business  meeting,  11:30  o'dock. 
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CAN  CHARACTER  BE  TAUGHT 
AND  MEASURED?^ 

t  Of  one  sort  or  another  character  has 
always  among  all  people  been  the  theoret- 
ical/prime  object  of  secondary  education.) 
Primitive  man  laid  his  emphasis  on  ad- 
justing "the  individual  to  his  material 
and  immaterial  environment  through  es- 
tablished or  fixed  ways  of  doing  things  in 
regard  both  to  work  and  to  worship '';  the^ 
Spartan  Greek  on  fortitude ;  the  Athenian 
on  beauty  of  all  kinds;  the  Chinese  on 
veneration;  the  Scholastic  on  pure  knowl- 
edge; the  American  on  integrity  and  jus- 
tice. Socrates  identified  knowledge  with 
moral  virtue ;  perceiving  the  need  of  some- 
thing- more,  Aristotle  demanded  habitua- 
tion through  exercise;  many  medieval  phi- 
losophers regarded  the  will  as  the  only 
essential  factor  in  virtue,  which  reflects 
character,  holding  that  knowledge  fosters 
a  questioning  spirit  hostile  to  authoritative 
moral  law;  and  later  still,  others  argued 
that  the  emotions  rather  than  intelligence 
are  the  central  element  in  character.  Con- 
temporary opinion,  as  stated  by  Dewey,  is 
that  the  elements  of  character  are  knowl- 
edge, "discriminating  judgment  as  to  rela- 
tive values,  direct  emotional  susceptibility 
to  values  as  presented  in  experience,  and 
force  in  execution." 

4  A  study  of  the  history  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  all  lands  shows  that  there  are 
always  two  tendencies  operative:  one  to 
afford  practical  training,  whether  it  lead 
to  skilful  hunting,  effective  war,  superior 

1  Bead  at  the  Association  of  CoUeges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land, November  26,  1920. 


social  life,  or  the  acquiring  of  power  to  be 
directed  toward  specific  desired  ends;  and 
the  other  to  afford  culture.  This  latter 
tendency,  highly  laudable  in  itself,  is  pow- 
erfully affected  by  tradition  and  foreign 
influence.  Iil  consequence  we  find  means 
that  have  %pen  satisfactory  in  one  age  or 
nation  persisting  or  l^ransferred  wholly  or 
in  part  to  another,  where  they  may  be  to  a 
large  extent  insufficient  Education  in  the 
renaissance  was  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  that  time  so  that  it  laid  the  foundation 
for  modem  civilization,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  a  study  now  of  Aristotle's  physics, 
for  instance,  is  the  most  suitable  means  of 
preparing  a  boy  or  girl  for  the  fullest  life 
in  America  to-day. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  character  is  a  term 
defined  not  absolutely  for  all  peoples  in  all 
ages  but,  rather,  relatively  according  to  the 
demands  of  ideal  life  in  the  civilization  of 
a  particular  nation  at  a  particular  time, 
it  follows  that  we  can  satirfactorily  discuss 
the  problem  of  character-teaching  in  our 
secondary  schools  only  after  clearly  per- 
•ceiving  the  elements  that  are  essential  in 
the  ideal  American  to-day.  What  these 
elements  are  no  individual  may  with  entire 
confidence  arbitrarily  say.  There  will  be 
little  or  no  dissent,  I  take  it,  if  among 
other  elements  we  list  a  passion  for  justice, 
a  broad  conception  of  personal  liberty,  a 
love  of  truth,  and  a  lively  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  social  service ;  but  if  any  individual 
attemipts  to  present  a  complete  anaHyS^  of 
desirable  character,  he  assuredly  willfail, 
for  the  task  requires  wide  knowledge,  even 
omniscience,  and  more  wisdom  than  is 
vouchsafed  to  any  one  man.    And  yet,  me 
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iudice,  there  is  nothing  more  needed  to  pro- 
mote the  teaching  of  character  that  is 
effective  in  our  contemporary  American 
society  than  an  attempt  to  make  such  an 
analysis^  and'  definition.  After  many  a 
search  for  a  study  of  this  kind  I  have 
found  nothing  satisfactory,  either  from  in- 
dividuals or  from  groups.-4»We  can  pro- 
pose nothing  that  may  aflfora  a  better  foun- 
dation for  the  improvement  of  secondary 
education  than  the  formulation  by  a  group 
of  philosophers,  using  the  term  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  of  a  comiplete  statement  of  the 
qualities  that  are  essential  and  desii'uble  in 
American  character  to-day.  Whether  ac- 
cepted wholly  or  in  part,  such  a  statement 
would  afford  a  touchstone  to  which  we 
should  repeatedly  turn  when  reorganizing 
our  schools,  developing  curricula  or  courses 
of  study,  and  improving  the  methods  of 
instruction.  -4^ 

The  impolrtance  of  such  an  analytic 
statement  is  based  on  the  postulate  that 
ends,  both  remote  and  immediate  are  likely 
to  be  achieved  in  proportion  as  they  are 
clearly  perceived  and  ardently  desired. 
That  educational  ends  are  not  always 
clearly  seen  to-day  may  be  ascertained  by 
any  persistent  questioner  of  teachers  and 
administrators.  The  majority  of  teachers 
are  satisfied  to  know  that  the  earth  is  sup- 
ported on  the  shoulders  of  Atlas ;  the  more 
intelligent  and  consecrated  go  on  to  con- 
sider the  tortoise  on  which  the  Titan  stands ; 
but  what  supports  the  tortoise  ?  This  ques- 
tion Ib  not  intended  to  discredit  those  who 
with  small  or  with  great  skill  impart  knowl- 
edge as  organized,  or  even  those  who  go  as 
far  as  individual  men  may  in  seeking  deeper 
principles  for  reorganizing  the  knowledge 
ordinarily  taught  and  for  supplementing 
it ;  they  have  all  contributed,  many  of  them 

t  An  exeelle&t  beginning  is  Upton  and  Chassell  'a 
<<Seale  for  ^Oaauiing  Habits  of  Good  dtiaen- 
•hip."  ' 


greatly,  to  the  miracle  of  modem  American 
secondary  education.  The  question  is  in- 
tended rather  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
leaders  to  the  necessity  of  a  fundamental 
conception  of  current  American  ideals  that 
will  give  meaning  and  motive  to  every  edu- 
cational problem  that  may -arise. 
«\That  character  is  developed  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of 
argument  If  we  were  convinced  to-day 
that  it  is  not,  to-morrow  would  see'  an 
exodus  from  the  schools  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  best  teachers  and  adminisftrators. 
Altruistic  youth  demands,  though  oftai 
without  conscious  analysis^  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind; wise  age  is  satisfied  with  nothing 
else.  A  great  teacher  and  leader  of  men 
has  writt^i: 

AMuredly  no  thouglitfal  man  ever  came  to  tbe 
end  of  his  life,  and  had  time  and  a  little  spaee  of 
ealm  from  which  to  look  back  upon  it,  who  did  not 
know  and  acknowledge  that  it  was  what  he  had 
done  unselfifthlj  and  for  others,  and  nothing  else, 
that  satisfied  him,  in  the  retrospect,  and  made 
him  feel  he  had  played  the  man. 

And  true  teachers,  it  seems  to  me,  more 
than  almost  any  other  class  of  men  find 
their  impelling  motive  in  this  desire  to  aid 
unselfishly  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  young,    i 

My  first  point,  then;  is  that  in  order  that 
the  schoolmaster's  task  of  character4>uild- 
ing  may  be  more  intelligent,  we  should  have 
made  by  our  wisest  students  of  American 
life  a  clear  statement  of  the  elements  of 
character  that  are  most  desirable  in  our 
civilization. 

Until  the  desired  analysis  and  composite 
definition  of  character  ideals  are  made, 
each  teacher  must  work  toward  the  goal  as 
he  sees  it,  forcing  himself  to  make  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  wisdom  and  of  such  philo- 
sophic treatments  as  we  have  as  definite  a 
statement  as  possible  to  what  it  is  that  be 
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seeks  to  do;  and  in  order  that  the  contri- 
bution of  altruistic  service  may  be  most 
effective,  he  must  consider  carefully  and 
repeatedly  the  instruments  that  he  uses  in 
his  work  \They  are,  for  the  most  part, 


zation,  and  cooperation.  To  forestall  un- 
necessary and  beclouding  discussion,  it  is 
admitted  at  once  that  classroom  teaching 
may,  and  often  does,  contribute,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  to  such  character- 


three:  ofibjftn^iflt^^^i  TT|f^>irv^fl  ^f^nfltmfl  ■elements  as  have  just  been  cited  and  to 
tion,  and  perswial  influence..  It  must  be  '"^^  "^~"  ~  ^  •  -^  t  --  •-  ^  -  .^-- 
notedi  tnat  nofonly  are  th^  three  instru- 
ments closely  articulate  and  often  insepa- 
rable, but  that  they  are  ioperative  outside 
{he  class-room  routine  as  well  as  in  it.  I 
d;o  not  minimize  the  discipline  that  may  b^ 
had  from  doing  the  disagreeable,  from  as- 
siduity, from  regularity,  and  the  like  in 
the  studying  and  rocitmg  of  academic  sub- 
jects; but  as  this  field  -has  been  frequently 
emphasized  in  such  meetings  as  this,  I  wish 
to  turn  your  attention  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  less  conventional  but  equally  im- 
portant extra-curricular  activities.  These 
may  include  all  personal  contacts  between 
teacher  and  pupils  as  well  as  personal  re- 
lations among  pupils  themselves. 

It  is  generally  agreed-,  I  take  it,  that  the 
most  economical  way  of  learning  is  by  in- 
telligently doing  under  wise  guidance  that 
which  one  is  to  learn  to  dio.  That  there  is 
occasional  dissent,  however,  is  evidenced 
by  such  remarks  as  the  following,  which 
was  recorded  within  the  week;  *'0h  no," 
said  a  higlnschool  teacher;  ''our  girls  are 
too  young  for  responsibilities  regarding 
their  conduct."  The  assumption  in  her 
mind  apparently  was  that  the  girls  are  not 
daily  making  many  conduet^ecisions  out- 
side the  school,  that  they  will  at  graduation 
miraculously  receive  an  aggregation  of 
power,  or  that  the  school  has  n6  concern 
with  such  matters.  Each  of  these  assump- 
tions I  hold  is  entirely  contrary  to  fact. 
My  analysis  of  character-ideals  shows 
many  desirable  activities  of  life  for  which 
inadequate  or  no  provisions  are  made  in 
the  class  recitation  as  usually  conducted. 
Illustrative  of  these  are  initiation,  organi- 


others  that  are  desired;  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  maintained  that  much  more  er- 
perience  under  wise  guidance  should  be 
provided.  The  opportunity  is  afforded  in 
extra-curricular  activities." 

The  British  public  schools  are  often  and 
rightly  cited  as  potent  in  developing  char- 
acter. A  study  of  their  procedtire,  how- 
ever, shows  that  much  of  their  curricular 
content  and  most  of  their  methods  of  in- 
struction can  contribute  little  directly  to 
the  desired  ideals  of  character;  therefore 
we  look  to  their  extra-curricular  procedure 
and  find  in  it  a  careful  organization  and  a 
persistent  effort  to  inculcate  knowledge, 
ideals,  and  habits  that  are  considered  es- 
sential for  the  British  gentleman.  The 
boy  is  sent  early  from  his  home  to  an  in- 
stitution which  in  every  way  possible  im- 
presses both  on  him  and  on  the  public  at 
large  that  he  is  an  individual  set  aside  for 
a  peculiar  mission.  By  close  contact  with 
his  teachers,  by  constant  restrictions  and 
stimuli  of  the  system  in  which  he  is  placed,  ▲ 
and  by  an  increasing  consciousness  of  tra- 
ditional ideals  he  not  only  learns  how  a 
British  gentleman  may  and  may  not  act, 
but  he  is  also  forced  eonsistentlij^  to  do,  to 
refrain  from  doing,  according  to  accepted 
standards  until  his  character  is  more  or 
less  formed.  Civil  no  less  than  martial 
victories  are  won  on  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton  and  Rugby.  And  yet  it  is  the  cur- 
ricular content  of  Great  Britain  rather 
than  the  extrarcurricular  fife  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  that  we  in  America  have 
most  successfully  copied. 

sfiee  FretweU's   " Education   for   Leadership: 
Training  CLtizens  throogh  Beereation.'' 
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Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  his  log  had 
in  the  familiar  illustration  only  one  lad  on 
the  other ;  in  the  modem  secondary  schools 
the  instructor  has  shrunk  somewhat  while 
the  lad  has  divided  and  subdivided  with  a 
rapidity  that  puts  bacteria  to  shame.  If  it 
is  impossible  for  a  departmental  specialist 
who  meets  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred different  pupils  for  only  one  period  a 
day  to  find  the  opportunity,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  strength  and  spirit,  for  giving  to 
each  and  every  one  his  ^mpathetic  under- 
standing and  counsel,  then  we  must  look 
toward  the  wise  guidance  of  individuals  to 
do  in  groups  those  things  that  may  pre- 
pare them  ibetter  to  solve  the  problems  of 
a  modem  democratic  society. 

As  there  is  no  time  for  a  discussion  of 
adscititious  school  activities,  I  merely  cite 
with  approval  real  advisory  systems,  the 
socialized  recitation,  the  ''General  Organ- 
ization," the  elected  school  council,  the 
social,  academic,  and  athletic  clubs,  and 
such  organizations  as  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  which  have  proved  of  great  pop- 
ularity and  help  with  children  especially 
from  twelve  to  sixteen.  These  instruments 
should  not  be  discredited  because  they  have 
worked  imperfectly  somewhere  or  other; 
no  one  earnestly  seeking  a  means  for  im- 
proving character-instruction  will  be  satis- 
fied with  easy  negative  criticism.  The  one 
important  question  is,  ''May  I  find  in  any 
one  or  in  all  of  these  means  an  opportunity 
of  more  successfully  guiding  boys  and  girls 
toward  acquiring  by  activity  that  leads  to 
satisfying  results  the  elements  of  desired 
character  f ' '  Unless  I  am  entirely  mistaken, 
these  means  promise  more  at  present  in  the 
developing  of  secondary  education  than  do 
reforms  in  subject-matter  or  in:  methods  of 
instruction. 

My  second  point  is  that  while  using  all 
of  the  means  in  the  classroom,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  for  developing  character,  we 


should  more  seriously  and  i^tematically 
undertake  the  promotion  of  character- 
teaching  through  the  so-called  extra-class- 
room activities.  They  should  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  second- 
ary school  as  are  the  academic  or  industrial 
subjects.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  "Handbook  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America"  will  repay  earnest  study  by 
every  one  interested  in  the  development  of 
character. 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  this  dis- 
cussion proposes  the  question,  "Can  char- 
acter be  measured  r'  Of  course.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  answer  when  the 
question  is  stated  in  that  fonn;  for  as  one 
pioneer  wrote  years  ago,  whenever  a  differ- 
ence can  be  perceived  it  can  be  measured. 
The  very  perception  is  a  measurement. 
As  a  jnatter  of  fact,  we  measure  character 
every  day  of  our  lives:  we  say  Williamson 
has  a  better  character  than  Johnson,  or 
Smithson  has  greatly  improved  in  char- 
acter siace  he  has  been  in  school.  It  gets 
us  nowhere  to  shout,  as  one  excited  orator 
did  at  a  meeting  similar  to  this,  "Can  we 
measure  mother  love!"  Solomon  did  that 
very  thing  some  centuries  ago. 

A  more  helpful  form  of  inquiry  is, 
"How  accurately  can  character  be  meas- 
ured f"  The  answer  to  this  question  must 
be  less  dogmatic;  this  morning  I  can  only 
present  some  of  the  obstacles  and  tell  how 
workers  have  attempted  to  overcome  them. 

First  of  all,  we  may  agree  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  measure  anything  that  is  not 
defined.  Even  if  there  were  a  technique 
accurately  of  measuring  character.  A,  in 
using  it,  would  measure  something  that  is 
somewhat  different  from  what  B  has  in 
mind.  Therefore  the  first  step  in  an  im- 
proved measure  of  character  is  an  analysis 
and  subsequent  definitions  of  the  elementa 

After  definition,  the  amount  of  an  ele- 
ment possessed'  by  an  individual  may  be 
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roagUy  measured  either  by  the  judgment 
y  of  ewnpetent  judges  or  by  the  objective 
action  of  the  individual  being  tested.  The 
first  method  we  find  very  commonly  used : 
the  principal  of  a  school  says  that  pupil 
M.  N.  has  improved  in  honesty.  This  dic- 
tum is  based  on  some  subjective  standard 
more  or  less  definite  to  the  judge  but  prac- 
tically meaningless  to  others  until  they 
have  considered  anany  of  this  principal's 
judgments  concerning  many  pupils  whom 
they  know  somewhat  intimately.  However 
competent^  then,  the  judge  may  be,  his 
judgment  is  defective  in  that  it  is  not  mean- 
ingful to  others  who  may  be  seeking  infor- 
mation regarding  the  pupil's  character. 
The  dictum,  especially  if  it  is  approved  by 
other  judges  whom  we  consider  competent, 
we  may  accept  on  faith;  but  as  a  result 
we  are  unable  to  explain  even  to  ourselves ' 
how  much  of  the  character-element  the 
pupil  haa 

This  method  is  considerably  improved 
when  one  or  more  competent  judges  state 
that  pupil  M.  N.  is  in  character,  or  in  some 
specified  character-trait  like  truthfulness, 
inferior  to  pujpil  0.  P.,  equal  to  Q.  R.,  and 
superior  to  S.  T.  The  dicta  are  much 
more  meaningful  now,  assuming  that  we- 
know  pupils  0.  P.,  Q.  R.,  and  S.  T.;  but 
the  measurement  is  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory inasmuch  as  the  standards  are  both 
actually  and  subjectively  variable  and  as 
they  dt)  not  proceed  upward  by  known 
steps  from  a  zero  point.  Nevertheless,  this 
method  is  a  real  improvement  and  as  such 
it  diiould  probably  be  used  much  more  than 
it  is. 

The  second  type  of  measurement,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  a  large  element  of  ob- 
jectivity, uses  as  criteria  the  action  of  the 
individuals  who  are  being  tested.  It  being 
agreed,  for  instance,  that  a  man  consider- 
ate of  others  will  not  like  the  Elephant's 
Child  scatter  his  banana  skins  and  that,  on 


the  other  hand,  he  will  seek  a  means  of 
making  the  shy  stranger  enjoy  the  party, 
we  may  record  his  actions  under  suitable 
circumstances  and  gain  evidence  that  will 
convey  real  information  when  passed  on  to 
others  who  have  accepted  the  standards 
that  are  used:  Multiply  these  standards 
and  take  into  consideration  varying  sub- 
jective factors — for  instance,  the  subject 
may  evince  that  he  is  considerate  by  a 
thoughtful  act  which  prevents  kindness  to 
the  shy  stranger — and  a  method  results 
that  is  valuable  in  measuring  character  so 
that  others  may  understand  the  judgment. 
This  method  is  commonly  used,  when  one 
says.  **U.  V.  is  so  truthful  that  he  will  not 
exaggerate  even  in  telling  a  joke,"  or  **W. 
X.  is  so  dishonest  th&t  he'd  steal  pennies 
from  a  blind  beggar." 

If  we  agree  that  a  person  who  tells  a 
falsehood  to  shield  himself  from  temporary 
embarrassment  or  minor  penalty  betrays  a 
negative  amount,  which  we  may  designate 
X,  of  Alpha  character,  that  he  who  tells  a 
falsehood  because  of  careless  disregard  for 
accuracy  has  zero  amount  (just  not  any, 
either  positive  or  negative)  of  Alpha  char- 
acter, that  he  who  tells  an  untruth  because 
of  a  mistaken  conception  of  a  high  motive 
has  X  amount,  and  that  he  who  not  only 
meticulously  refrains  from  making  a  mis- 
statement but  also  sedulously  seeks  to  con- 
vey truth  even  though  it  bring  him  per- 
sonal discomfort  has  2x  amount,  then  we 
have  a  scale.  As  unusual  or  as  offensive  as 
the  idea  may  be  to  some  when  applied  to 
the  measurement  of  moral  quality,  it  does 
afford  a  means  objective,  with  steps  of 
agreed  value  proceeding  from  a  zero  point. 
Although  circumstances  may  make  such  a 
scale  somewhat  variable,  it  is  much  more 
stable  than  chance  individual  judgments 
can  be. 

To  apply  such  a  scale  it  is  necessary  to 
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place  each  mdiYidiaal  whose  Alpha  char- 
acter it  is  desired  to  measure  in  a  normal 
or  even  artificial  situation  as  uniform  as 
possi'ble.  Chance  may  bring  this  about. 
By  way  of  illustration  let  us  assume  that 
a  group  of  four  boys  are  equally  involved 
in  some  school  mischief.  Suspected,  they 
are  asked  by  a  teacher  to  make  independ- 
ent written  statements  concerning  their 
own  and  their  fellows'  participation  in  the 
escapade.  Let  us  aasume  further  that  they 
have  no  scruples  as  to  ''tattling."  A.  pre- 
sents the  facts,  but  falsely  states  that  he 
had  no  share  in  the  culpable  act;  B.  care- 
lessly sets  down  inaccurate  impressions, 
without  verifying  facts  and  without  effort 
to  exculimte  himself;  C.  tells  what  hap- 
pens, and  assumes  all  the  blame  in  order  to 
shield  his  fellows;  while  D.  goes  to  con- 
siderable trouble  to  secure  and  present 
facts  which  he  knows  will  bring  him  pun- 
ishment without  heroism.  Then,  the  scale 
being  accepted,  we  are  enabled  to  convey 
to  others  acquainted  with  it  somewhat 
definite  information  when  we  state  that  A., 
B.,  C,  and  D.  have  — x,  zero,  x,  and  2x 
amounts  respectively  of  Alpha  character. 

Such  a  scale  has  small  value  in  ordinary 
school  practise.  It  has  been  explained  and 
illustrated  chiefly  to  show  that  it  is  pos- 
sible. It  does  have  a  use,  however,  in  sci- 
entific studies  which  must  be  carried  on  in 
order  to  give  us  real  information  concern- 
ing the  results  of  experimental  work  in 
character  development.  All  of  us,  for  in- 
stance, have  our  own  opinions  concerning 
the  value  of  self-government  schemes  in 
schools;  but  unfortunately  these  opinions 
are  often  flatly  contradictory.  Such  a 
scale  as  has  been  explained  may  measure 
results  so  that  we  have  knowledge  that  is 
more  depend'able  than  varying  personal 
opinions. 

In  a  noteworthy  book  soon  to  be  pub- 


lished,* Dr.  Paul  Voelker,  president  of 
Olivet  College,  incorporates  the  results  of 
a  study  of  the  trustworthiness  of  eleven 
groups  of  boys  and  girls.  By  a  series  of 
ingenious  tests  he  finds  that  a  group  of 
boys  who  had  scout  training  for  two  years 
made  the  highest  score,  the  others  ranging 
downward  to  the  lowest,  which  was  made 
by  another  group  of  boys  from  homes  and 
a  school  where  little  attention  is  given  to 
improving  them  in  the  trait  concerned. 
Some  time  later  he  gd.ve  the  same  groups 
a  series  of  parallel  tests  and  found  that  the 
originally  superior  group  still  led  with  the 
highest  score,  that  another  group  who  had 
six  months  of  scout  training  made  the  next 
highest  score,  having  made  marked  im^ 
provement,  and  that  the  control  groups 
did  no  better  than  in  the  original  testSw 
^Such  evidence  goes  far  toward  giving  con- 
'  fidence  that  direct  instruction  and  train- 
'  ing  will  actually  develop  moral  character 
^  in  traits  that  are  clearly  conceived  and  sys- 
tematically sought  by  means  of  an  intelli- 
gent program.  v 

Whether  convinced  by  the  few  expm- 
mental  studies  or  by  the  observation  of  the 
youth  who  have  received  moral  training  of 
various  kinds,  we  probably  are  in  general 
agreement  that  character  can  be  tauyht  or^ 
rather,  developed,  and  that  there  is  no 
more  important  period  for  such  develop- 
ment than  adolescence,  that  period  of  mar- 
velous change,  adaptation  to  social  convoi- 
tions,  and  formulation  of  life  ideals.  If 
attention  to  this  phase  of  education  has 
been  important  in  normal  times  of  the 
past,  it  will  be  doubly  and  trebly  so  during 
the  next  generation  when  the  world  is  ad- 
justing itself  to  new  conditions^  with  new 
voices  calling  from  all  quarters  of  eivilizsr 
tion,  or  of  what  once  passed  by  that  name. 

«  "The  Function  of  Ideala  and  Attitudes  in  80- 
eial  Education,'^  Teaehers  College  Bureaus  of  Pnb- 
Ueation. 
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Even  if  we  would,  we  dare  not  temporize, 
we  d-are  not  fail  to  use  every  means  in  our 
power  and  all  our  strength  and  wisdom  to 
prepare  for  the  new  era  young  men  and 
wQmen  with  characters  as  sound,  as  true, 
and  as  noble  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
This  is  our  opportunity;  this  is  our  mis- 
sion ;  and  this  is  our  obligation. 

Thomas  H.  Brigqs 

TeAOHEBS  QfOLLEOS, 

OOLXTMBIA  UNIVIBSITT 


PROFESSIONAL   ETHICS   FOR 
TEACHERS 

It  is  possible  to  use  the  term  profes- 
sional ethics  to  disguise  very  unethical  be- 
havior. It  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  ae- 
countability  of  a  professional  brother  to 
society  in  general,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
medieval  '^benefit  of  cleiTgy."  Through 
this  shielding  of  a  fellow  craftsman  one 
may  even  condone  the  lowering  of  the 
standards  of  a  profession,  and  thus  im- 
pede its  work.  Nevertheless,  every  pro- 
fession needs  a  body  of  rules,  explicit  or 
implied,  by  which  the  solidarity  and  mu- 
tual confidence  of  its  members  may  be 
maintained.  The  teaching  profession,  in- 
cluding so  many  people,  and  involving  so 
intimately  the  welfare  of  the  world,  is  in 
need  of  some  sort  of  recognized  code  of 
ethical  relationships.  The  following  sug- 
gestions do  not  claim  to  be  sufSciently  in- 
clusive, but  they  may  indicate  some  of  the 
lines  along  which  the  best  professional 
opinion  appears  to  ibe  crystallizing. 

1.   A  teacher's  attitute  toward  other 

TEACHERS 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  a 
teacher  should  be  interested  in  the  pro- 
fessional welfare  of  other  teachers.  So 
long  as  a  teacher  considers  other  teachers 
merely  as  so  many  rivals  for  positions, 


that  teacher  will  be  a  handicap  to  the  pro-  ' 
fession.  He  should  be  generous  and  char- 
itable, and  should  look  for  the  positive 
elements  of  progressive  and  professional 
spirit  and  attainments.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  should  never  criticize  other 
teachers.  Sometimes  the  very  welfare  of 
the  profession  and  the  ideals  for  which  it 
stands  may  demand]  such  criticism.  But 
he  should  withhold  criticism  until  such 
need  is  manifest.  When  visiting  in  the 
field  of  another  teacher,  adverse  criticism 
without  very  definite  and  serious  need  is 
especially  reprehensible.  Similarly,  an  at- 
titude derogatory  to  a  predecessor  is  very 
seldom  justified.  You  may  differ  widely 
from  him  in  the  aim  or  method  of  your 
work,  and  this  difference  may  imply  a 
criticism;  but  your  personal  attitude 
should  be  a  friendly  and  appreciative  one. 
You  will  find  such  an  attitude  not  only 
ethical  but  profitable  as  you  work  among 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  your  prede- 
cessor. Occasionally  you  will  find  your- 
self a  competitor  with  other  teachers  for  a 
position.  It  is  easy  to  forget  professional 
ethics  in  the  rivalry  of  this  situation. 
Nothing  requires  you  to  abandon  the  con- 
test, unless  there  are  clear  reasons  why 
your  rival  should  have  the  place  in  prefer- 
ence to  yourself.  But  your  attitude  to- 
ward him  should  be  that  of  a  friend,  a 
fellow-teacher,  and  a  "good  sport." 
Whether  you  win  or  lose,  it  pays  to  be 
generous.  It  is  seldom  one's  duty  to  give 
to  school  officers  or  others  information 
derogatory  to  other  teachers.  In  extreme 
cases,  in  which  the  ideals  of  the  profession 
are  seriously  involved,  such  information 
may  be  warranted  or  even  demanded  by 
professional  ethics.  In  general,  however, 
it  is  an  unethical  thing  to  carry  tales\ 
about  other  teachers.  It  is  well  to  recall, 
that  familiar  quatrain: 
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There's  bo  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us. 
And  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
That  it  ill  becomes  any  of  us 
To  talk  about  the  rest  of  us. 

2.   TOWARD    NON-PROFESSIONAL    SCHOOL 
OFFICERS 

There  are  many  problems  involved  in 
the  relation  of  school  men  and  women  to 
the  trustees,  directors,  or  other  officers 
l^ally  responsible  for  the  schools.  A 
proi)er  professional  attitude  is  not  one  of 
subservience  or  timidity  in  representing 
the  professional  matters  with  which  a 
teacher  should  be  expertly  familiar,  but  it 
should  be  a  business-like  and  tactful  one. 
Most  of  the  relations  between  teachers  and 
lay  officers  are  business  relations,  although 
they  are  vitally  connected  with  the  funda- 
mental aims  and  ideals  of  education.  A 
teacher  should  stand  firmly  and  steadily 
for  the  highest  ideals  of  school  service,  and 
this  attitude,  sustained  in  a  dignified  and 
l>usinesa-like  manner,  will  usually  com- 
mand the  respect  of  business  men.  This 
certainly  does  not  mean  an  attitude  of 
superiority  or  aloofness  or  suspicion.  A 
professional  man  should  neither  cringe 
nor  tower.  He  should  stand  as  a  man 
among  men,  with  respect  for  the  functions 
of  his  craft  and  also  for  the  functions  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  deals.  The  respect 
of  school  officers  is  deservedly  forfeited 
when  a  teacher's  word  is  brdken.  Even  a 
verbal  agreement  should  be  punctiliously 
kept.  Certainly  a  written  contract  is  no 
less  sacred  because  few  school  boards  will 
sue  at  law  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
instruments.  Many  teachers  every  year, 
having  contracted  for  certain  positions, 
learn  of  other  available  places  which  are 

(more  desiraible.  A  frank  statement  of  the 
situation  to  the  officers  with  whom  one  has 
contracted,  together  with  cooperation  in 
locating  a  possible  substitute,  may  result 


in  a  release  from  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract. Failing  in  this,  however,  one  should 
accept  it  as  one's  bounden  duty  to  fulfil  his 
contract,  and  this  without  the  attitude  of 
being  wronged  in  being  held  to  keep  & 
promise. 

3.  TOWARD  BUSINESS  MEN 

A  teacher  should  be  familiar  with,  and 
governed  by,  the  standards  of  general 
business  ethics.  This  admonition  seems 
out  of  place  here,  but  so  many  teachers 
have  hindered  their  own  possibilities  of 
usefulness  by  a  disregard  of  business  prin- 
ciples that  a  word  may  not  be  amiss. 
One  has  a  much  better  chance  of  securing 
the  friendship  and  cooperation  of  business 
men  if  one  is  scrupulously  careful  to  keep 
all  business  obligations.  Punctuality  in 
meeting  engagements,  while  a  rare  virtue, 
is  appreciated  by  business  men.  One 
should  be  specially  particular  not  to  be 
party  to  anything  that  may  be  interpreted 
as  bribery  or  corruption.  School  people 
are  sometimes  influential  in  matters  per- 
taining to  contracts  for  text-books,  school 
supplies,  furniture,  etc.  Accepting  any 
favors  which  may  be  claimed  to  be  in  con- 
sideration for  the  exercise  of  such  influ- 
ence should  be  avoided.  Even  a  suspicion 
of  underhanded  dealing  may  seriously  im- 
pede the  work  of  a  teacher. 

4.    TOWARD   S0-CALLEa>   SUPEBIOBS  OB 
INFERIORS 

The  sooner  we  get  away  from  the  idea 
of  inferiority  or  superiority  in  consciaa- 
tious  professional  work  the  better.  In  the 
minds  of  many,  ours  is  a  profession  of 
hierarchies,  a  series  of  ranks,  from  the 
primary  teacher  up  to  the  intermediate 
teacher,  the  grammar-grade  teacher,  then 
by  a  great  leap  to  high^-school  teaching, 
then  the  principal  and  the  superintendent, 
with  still  other  hierarchies  in  **highff*' 
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ingtitutions.  This  idea  seems  justified  by 
certain  economic  and  other  facts  in  educa- 
tional practise,  but  it  is  out  of  harmony 
with  American  democracy  and  professional 
experience.  We  may  well  observe  the  pro- 
fessional relationships  of  physicians,  law- 
yers, and  other  groups.  There  are  differ- 
ences, to  be  sure,  in  the  abilities  and  the 
recognition  of  physicians,  but  no  differ- 
ences in  mere  rank.  People  jud'ge  pro- 
fessional men  by  their  location  or  the  type 
of  their  clientele,  but  they  often  judge 
wrongly.  The  best  landscape  photogra- 
pher I  ever  knew  has  a  humble  studio  in  a 
small  village.  One  of  the  best  lawyers  of 
my  acqaintance  is  in  the  employ  and 
under  the  direction  of  others.  Yet  the 
country  photographer  wins  gold  medals, 
and  the  employed  attorney  is  recognized 
as  a  creditable  equal  by  members  of  the 
bar  of  his  city.  A  sort  of  militaristic  caste 
system  is  the  curse  of  education.  A  real 
fraternity  of  professional  school  people  is 
one  of  our  serious  needs.  Professional 
democracy  does  not,  however,  mean  the 
disappearance  of  supervision  or  the  level- 
ling away  of  all  variation  in  responsibility. 
Centralization  of  responsibility  is  essential 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  schools. 
But,  given  a  properly  trained  and  pro- 
fessional-mind^ group  of  school  men  and 
women,  the  operation  of  centralized  poli- 
cies and  the  supervisory  relations  necessary 
to  put  them  in  force  will  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  a  mutual  attitude  of  professional 
respect  in  those  entrusted  with  greater  or 
less  shares  of  responsibility  for  the  schools. 

5.   TOWARD  PUPILS 

The  writer  once  asked  a  student  whether 
a  teacher  should  or  should  not  be  absolutely 
impartial  in  her  attitude  toward  her 
pupils.  The  student's  reply  was  a  Hiber- 
nicism:  ''I  think  a  teacher  should  give  just 
as   much   attention   to   one  pupil    as  to 


another — if  not  more."  The  student  has 
stated  the  case  well.  It  is  extremely  diffi-. 
cult  to  avoid  partiality  toward  one's  most 
promising  pupils  and  those  whose  person- 
ality most  attracts  the  teacher.  To  coun- 
teract this  tendency,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  pupils  who  are  less 
attractive  and  interesting.  An  element  of 
great  importance  in  the  training  of  a  child 
is  courtesy  demonstrated  in  the  behavior 
of  the  teacher.  Just  what  constitutes 
proper  courtesy  in  a  teacher  toward  a 
pupil,  just  what  should  be  the  degree  of 
dignity  which  a  teacher  should  sustain,  to 
what  extent  and  under  what  circumstances 
a  teacher  should  ** unbend" — all  these  are 
questions  which  can  not  be  answered  by 
rules  or  formal  principles.  Their  impor- 
tance, however,  is  beyond  question.  The 
child  who  is  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  courtesy  and  kindliness,  whose  person- 
ality is  respected,  and  who  is  treated  with 
the  consideration  due  a  reasoning  being, 
will  be  permanently  and  profitably  in- 
fluenced toward  similar  social  virtues. 

6.   TOWARD  THE  COMMUNTTT 

An  important  bit  of  advice  to  young 
teachers  is:  ''Make  yourself  a  part  of  the 
community  in  which  you  teach."  It  is 
true  that  too  many  extra-classroom  activi- 
ties are  often  expected  of  teachers,  and 
that  teachers  should  safeguard  their  effi- 
ciency by  refraining  from  too  many  and 
too  exhausting  activities  of  this  sort,  but  it 
should  be  considered  a  privilege  as  well  as 
a  duty  to  ally  one's  self  with  the  valuable 
activities  of  the  community  life.  The  aim 
of  teaching  is  not  community  popularity, 
but  the  efficiency  .^f  a  teacher  is  heightened 
by  acquaintance  with  the  community  and 
cooperation  in  its  various  problems.  A 
teacher  is  not  ex-officio  a  community 
leader,   but  his  training   and  experience 
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should  fit  him  to  be  useful  in  other  rela- 
tions than  teaching.  Public  spirit  is  as 
much  to  be  expected  of  the  teacher  as  of 
any  other  professional  man  or  woman  in 
the  community.  It  is  greatly  to  a  teach- 
er's advantage  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  The  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  will  aid  in  bringing 
together  those  most  actively  interested  in 
the  training  of  the  children,  but  an  in- 
formal personal  acquaintance  is  more  im- 
portant. The  attitude  of  a  teacher  toward 
his  pupil's  parents  should  be  considerate, 
kindly,  yet  with  a  degree  of  reserve  and 
dignity.  The  essential  guides  as  to  the  pre- 
cise attitude  to  be  taken  are:  professional 
preparation  and  the  confidence  which  it 
gives,  a  love  for  children  and  a  real  interest 
in  their  welfare,  the  instincts  of  experi- 
enced courtesy,  and  the  general  interest  in 
people  without  which  no  teacher  is  well 
qualified. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  necessarily 
fragmentary.  Any  experienced  teacher  can 
add  many  valuable  principles,  for  the  life 
and  work  of  a  teacher  are  many-sided  and 
have  a  great  variety  of  social  relationships. 
But  perhaps  these  hints,  together  with  the 
results  of  many  other  educational  experi- 
ences, may  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
highly  ethical  professional  spirit  which  is 
needed  among  teachers. 

E.  Leigh  Mudoe 

Statb  Kobmal  Schoou 
Edinboro,  Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

CHILD    LABOR    AND    UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  annoimcing  Child  Labor  Day  to  be 
observed  January  22,  23  or  24,  1921,  in 
churches,  synagogues,  schools,  colleges  and 
clubs  througrhout  the  country,  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  increasing  adult  unem- 
ploymenty  more  children  have  left  school  to 


go  to  work  in  1920  In  many  industrial  centers 
than  in  1919.  Fourteen  states  report  an  in- 
crease in  child  labor  during  the  first  six  or 
eight  months  of  1920.  In  New  Yoric  Cily 
5,283  more  children  applied  for  work  permita 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1920  than  in  the 
same  period  last  year,  but  in  the  last  three 
months  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  applica- 
tions so  that  the  total  increase  is  only  2,353. 
In  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  there  were 
4,064  more  applications  for  work  permits  up 
to  October  31,  1920,  than  in  1919,  while  dur- 
ing the  summer  the  Chicago  authorities  re- 
ported an  increase  of  13,000  in  that  city,  and 
in  Minnesota  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
193  per  cent  since  1915.  The  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  in  its  Child  Labor  Day  an- 
nouncement says: 

TaMng  these  facts  into  consideration  with  the 
increase  in  adult  tmemployment,  we  have  a  verj 
serious  situation.  In  Detroit  the  snperyisor  of 
compulsory  education  has  realized  its  seriousness 
and  offered  to  revoke  the  x>ermits  of  1,000  ehildren 
if  the  city  will  give  their  families  aid  so  that  they 
may  be  returned  to  school  and  their  plaees  in  fac- 
tories ibe  taken  by  the  men  now  unemployed  in 
that  city. 

But  it  is  not  only  because  of  adult  unemploy- 
ment that  children  should  be  taken  out  of  indus- 
try. The  place  for  every  American  chUd  up  to  16, 
at  least,  is  in  school,  and  we  have  proved  that  by 
mothers'  pensions,  child  labor  scholarships  and 
other  derices  for  public  aid,  even  poor  children 
may  be  kept  in  school.  The  chOd  who  goes  to 
work  at  fourteen  has  an  earning  capacity  at 
twenty*five  just  half  as  great  as  the  child  who 
stays  in  school  until  he  is  eighteen;  and  the  child 
who  goes  to  work  at  fourteen  is  twice  as  liable  to 
sickness  and  disability  as  the  child  who  stays  in 
school.  In  fact  the  loss  to  the  nation  in  health, 
efficiency  and  happiness,  created  by  premature  em- 
ployment is  incalculable.  As  Mr.  Hoover  puts  it, 
child  labor  is  '^poisoning  the  springs  of  the  nation 
at  their  source." 

Since  Child  Labor  Day^  January  22,  23  or  24, 
1921,  comes  at  the  end  of  National  Thrift  We^ 
we  ask  every  one  to  consider  the  conservation  of 
American  childhood  in  the  light  of  an  important 
item  in  the  larger  national  thrift,  as  a  great  ulti- 
mate economy  of  human  resources.  Pamphlets  and 
posters  with  special  material  for  addresses,  discos- 
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•ieiiB  or  debates  on  child  labor  have  been  prepared 
for  free  diatribntion,  and  any  one* wishing  sneh 
material  should  apply  to  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Usually  over  10,000  schools,  churches  and  clubs 
observe  Child  Labor  I>ay  and  it  is  beHeved  that 
this  year,  owing  to  the  increasing  popular  interest 
in  the  subject,  more  people  will  take  note  of  the 
day  than  ever. 

RBOIONAL  CONPERENCB8  ON  EDUCATION 

Thb  first  of  twelye  regional  oonferenoes  on 
education  opened  at  Chicago,  on  NoTomber  29. 
The  purpose  of  the  conferences,  which  were 
called  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  is  to 
discuss  the  most  important  and  pressing  needs 
of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  citi- 
zens who  own,  support  and  use  the  schools 
rather  than  form  that  of  professional  educa- 
tors. 

The  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan^ 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin  were  represented  at  the 
Chicago  conference!,  which  was  followed  oh 
November  30  by  a  conference  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  for  the  states  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  A  conference 
for  the  states  of  Montana,  Idaho  and  Utah, 
was  held  at  Butte,  on  December  2,  followed  by 
a  conference  for  the  states  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  at  Portland,  on  December  4.  Other 
conferences  held  during  December  were  as 
follows : 

.  December  6,  Sacramento.— Conference  for  the 
states  of  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

December  8-9,  Denver. — Conference  for  the 
states  of  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico. 

December  10,  Kansas  CSty. — Conference  for  the 
states  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas. 

December  11,  Memphis. — Conference  for  the 
states  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  and  Alabama. 

December  13,  Columbia.-'Conference  for  the 
states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Ckrolina,  Georgia 
and  Florida. 

Set  speeches  and  formal  proceedings  are 
ayoided  as  far  as  possible  at  all  the  conference 
sessions.  Although  a  definite  understanding 
is  reached  in  advance  that  certain  persons 
will  be  prepared  to  speak,  it  was  not  intended 


to  confine  the  proceedings  to  those  persona 
The  meetings  are  conferences  in  reality,  and 
frank  and  free  expression  is  in  order. 

Among  topics  announced  for  such  round- 
table  discussion  are  the  following: 

1.  Important  recent  progress. 

2.  Proposed  legislative  programs . 

3.  In  what  does  the  real  crisis  in  education  con- 

sistf 

4.  An  adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers  ade- 

quately prepared. 

5.  The  pay  of  teachers  and  school  officers. 

6.  Special  needs  of  rural  schools. 

7.  The  needs  of  higher  education. 

8.  Sources  of  revenue  for  education. 

9.  Relation  of  education  to  the  production  of  ma- 

terial wealth  and  the  public  w^are. 

TEACHERS   OP  THB   DISTRICT   OP   COLUlffilA 

•  Teachers  shotild  not  be  put  in  the  same 
class  with  other  government  employees,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  vnritten  for  the  executiye 
committee  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation by  its  secretary,  J.  W.  Crabtree,  to 
Oongreeaman  Frederick  R.  Lehlbach,  chair- 
man of  the  congressional  committee  of  the 
reclassification  of  government  employees.  The 
letter  follows: 

The  officers  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion have  noted  with  much  eoncem  the  possibility 
of  the  teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  being 
included  under  the  same  regulations  as  other  gov- 
ernment workers  in  the  new  reclassification  plan. 
We  believe  this  would  be  a  great  mistake  and 
would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  schools  of 
the  District  and  to  the  cause  of  education  gen- 
erally. 

Teaching  is  a  profession,  and  teachers  must  be 
rated  in  accordance  with  professional  standards. 
The  efficiency  and  success  of  a  teacher  can  not  be 
measured  by  the  same  standards  that  are  used  in 
other  fields  of  pnbhc  service.  The  professional 
spirit  of  a  teacher  her  love  for  children  and  her 
interest  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment, her  personal  ideals  and  standards,  and  those 
elements  of  character  which  constitute  a  strong, 
inspiring  personality  are  all  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  estimating  the  worth  of  a  teacher. 

To  place  teachers  under  the  same  classification 
as  other  government  workers  would  tend  to  disre- 
gard these  professional  standards  which  have  been 
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built  up  in  the  teaching  profession  through  the 
years,  and  which  contribute  most  highly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools. 
These  professional  standards  should  be  elevated, 
not  lowered  or  destroyed.  Members  of  Congress 
will  readily  see  when  this  matter  is  brought  to 
their  attention  that  the  profession  of  teaching 
must  be  maintained  under  regulations  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  established  for  other  govern- 
mental workers. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  devoting 
its  energies  to  the  development  of  higher  educa- 
tional standards  throughout  the  country.  Indeed, 
that  is  its  chief  work.  In  its  charter  granted  by 
act  of  Congress  its  object  is  declared  to  be:  "To 
elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  profession  of  teaching  and  to  promote  the 
cause  in  the  United  States.''  The  association 
recognises  the  great  importance  of  standards  es- 
tablished by  Congress,  and  is,  therefore,  very 
anxious  that  the  teachers  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  not  be  classified  in  the  same  category 
with  other  governmental  workers. 

THE  STANFORD   UNIVERSITY   STADIUM 

Stanford  TJnivebsity,  following  the  pre- 
cedent of  eastern  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  athletics,  will  haye  on  its  campus 
for  the  1923  intercolle«riate  contests  a  stadium 
seating  at  feast  60,000  spectators  and  costin^T 
approximately  $750,000.  The  site  for  the 
stadium  selected  by  the  board  of  athletic  con- 
trol has  been  approved  and  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  board  of  athletic  control  meet- 
ing on  December  2  with  President  Wilbur 
and  the  special  engineering  conuuission  of 
faculty  men,  which  was  appointed  some  time 
ago  to  consider  the  best  method  of  construc- 
tion and  probable  cost,  completed  all  prelim- 
inary plans  and  prepared  to  take  up  the 
financial  campaign  at  once.  Leland  Outler, 
'06,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  financing  the  project. 
The  engineering  commission,  composed  of 
Professors  W.  F.  Durand,  C.  D.  Marx,  and 
C.  B.  Wing,  of  the  engineering  departments 
of  the  university,  was  requested  to  proceed 
at  once  with  the  preparation  of  the  final  plans 
of  construction. 

The  stadium  will  be  of  the  "  bowl ''  type— 


a  sunken  field  with  an  embankment  surround- 
ing it,  seats  *to  be  arranged  on  the  slope  of 
the  excavation  and  the  surrounding  embank- 
ment The  field  vnll  be  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate American  and  iRugby  football  and 
a  running  track  with  a  220  yard  straightaway. 
Excavating  will  be  done  next  summer.  Time 
will  be  allowed  during  the  succeeding  winter 
for  the  embankment  to  settle  firmly  and  woric 
will  then  be  begun,  to  carry  the  stadium 
through  to  completion. 

The  stadium  will  be  placed  on  a  spacious 
plot  selected  by  the  board  of  athletic  control 
as  an  idea  site  and  set  apart  for  this  purpose 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university. 
This  site  is  due  north  of  the  men's  gym- 
nasium and  present  athletic  fields  and  is 
bounded  by  the  state  hi^rhway  on  the  north 
and  by  the  double  tracked  peninsula  railway 
on  the  west.  This  location  makes  it  possible 
for  the  crowds  to  be  served  easily  by  the 
electric  cars  between  the  Palo  Alto  deix>t  and 
the  bowl,  and  permits  automobile  traffic  to  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  those  coming  from 
difiPerent  directions  may  approach  the  bowl  * 
without  crossing  each  other's  paths. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  OF  NORTWB8T- 
ERN  UNIVERSITY 

'  The  Joseph  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  has  been  established  at  North- 
western University  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
present  proprietors  of  tiie  Trtbune,  who  are 
grandsons  of  Joseph  MedilL 
•  The  head  of  the  new  school  and  the  faculty 
members  will  be  announced  shortly.  The 
dean  will  be  a  man  versed  in  all  departments 
of  newspaper  work  and  his  assistants  will  be 
men  at  present  active  in  that  field.  The  edi- 
tors of  the  Tribune  have  made  no  suggestions 
as  to  faculty  or  dean  and  the  university  will 
have  free  hand  here  as  well  as  in  the  direction 
of  the  school. 

President  Walter  Dill  Scott,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, says: 

Tke  purpose  of  the  JV>s6ph  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  of  Northwestern  University  will  be  to 
provide  a  definite,  practical,  prof essiimal  training 
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for  those  who  wish  to  enter  thk  field  of  activity, 
849  well  aa  for  those  already  engaged  in  it.  The 
profession  of  journalism  is  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance, in  its  influence  upon  public  opinion,  and 
upon  the  minds  and  character  of  man.  It  will  be 
the  object  of  the  Joseph  Medill  School  of  Jour- 
nalism to  make  better  jonmaliets.  These,  in 
turn,  will  produce  better  newspapers  and  better 
periodicals. 

The  curriculum  will  include  three  types  of 
courses  of  instruction.  First,  those  familiarizing 
the  student  with  present-day  social,  economic  and 
political  problems,  and  the  general  field  of  litera- 
ture. Second,  those  which  will  develop  his  power 
of  clear  and  effective  expression.  Third,  those 
which  will  provide  ^training  in  the  actual  technique 
and  practise  of  modem  journalism. 

For  the  third  type  of  courses  the  Medill  School 
will  offer  unusual  advantages,  because  of  the  co- 
operation which  is  to  be  provided  by  the  Chicago 
press. 

Professional  education  for  journalists  has  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  It  has  already 
justified  itself.  We  are  convinced  that  through 
this  new  school,  a  large  contribution  will  be  made 
to  the  profession,  and  to  -the  general  public  wel- 
fare. 

Instruction  will  be  offered  on  two  plans,  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  method  of  conducting 
courses  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 

For  full^ime  day  students  on  the  Evanston 
campus,  the  work  in  journalism  will  constitate  one 
of  the  two-year  curricula  of  the  school  of  com- 
merce, for  students  who  have  first  completed  two 
years  of  liberal  arts  work. 

For  those  who  are  employed  during  the  day, 
work  will  be  offered  in  late  afternoon  and  even- 
ing courses,  in  the  university  building,  in  Chicago. 

THE  DEANSHIP  OP  THE  SCHOOL  OP  PEDA- 
GOOT  OP  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  John  William  Withers,  for  the  last 
four  years  superintendent  of  schools  in  St 
Louis,  has  accepted  the  deanship  of  the  school 
of  pedagogy  of  New  York  UniTersity,  in  suc- 
cession to  Professor  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  who 
retired  in  June,  1919,  becoming  professor 
emeritus. 

Dr.  Withers  is  nationally  known  as  the  re- 
organizer  of  the  St  Louis  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  for  his  successful  fight  against  polit- 
ical control  in  the  public  schools.  He  has 
succeeded  in  raising  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 


ers five  times  within  the  last  three  years, 
the  total  increase  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
$2,140,000  annually.  Dr.  Withers  was  tend- 
ered his  present  appointment  by  the  council 
of  New  York  Univergity  last  June,  but  de- 
layed acceptance  until  he  had  carried  to  com- 
pletion his  educational  plans  in  St  Louis. 
He  will  take  up  his  work  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity next  February. 

Dr.  Withers  will  be  the  fourth  dean  of  the 
school  of  pedagogy  of  New  York  University. 
He  was  bom  in  Ben  Lomond,  West  Virginia, 
on  September  23,  1968.  After  graduating 
from  a  western  institution  he  received  the 
degrees  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  Yale.  He 
was  a  teacher  in  the  coimtry  schools  of  West 
Virginia,  teacher  and  principal  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  and  for  twelve  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Harris  Teachers'  College,  of  St 
Louis,  during  which  time  more  than  half  of 
the  present  force  of  principals  and  teachers 
of  the  St.  Louis  schools  came  under  his  in- 
struction. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Withers  felicitating  him 
on  his  acceptance  of  his  new  post,  Chancellor 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  writes: 

We  believe  that  you  are  going  to  have  in  this 
new  position  an  opportunity  to  do  a  work  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  one  which  will  be  the  great 
and  crowning  achievement  of  your  career.  You 
will  be  welcome  here  in  the  spirit  of  heartiest 
cooperation.  I  do  not  beiieve  any  university  in  the 
land  could  oifer  you  more  unqualifted  cooperation 
than  this,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  other  univer- 
aity  could  at  this  time  offer  you  a  finer  leverage 
for  the  improvement  of  education  throughout  the 
American  continent. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  some  forty  national  sci- 
entific societies  affiliated  with  it  meet  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  weds  following 
Christmas.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  director  of 
the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the  Section  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  association,  and  Professor  Bird 
T.  Baldwin,  of  the  University  of  Iow»   is  sec* 
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retary.  Professor  Edward  K.  Strong,  Jr.,  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  vioe-chairman,  and  Dr.  F.  N.  Free- 
man, of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  secretary 
of  the  Section  of  Psychology. 

Dr.  D.  a.  Eothrock,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, has  been  elected  dean  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  of  Indiana  IJniTermty. 

In  the  school  of  education  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylyania  Miss  Edith  Baer  has  been 
added  to  the  stafiF  as  assistant  professor  of 
home  economics,  and  Walter  H.  Magill,  as 
assistant  professor  of  industrial  education. 

Pbopessor  C.-E.  a,  Winslow,  of  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  spring  term 
in  order  that  he  may  assimie  the  directorship 
of  the  public  health  activities  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  at  Geneva.  Professor 
Winslow  will  return  to  New  Haven  for  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  on  October  1  next 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  the  painting  of  the  official  portrait  of 
James  Rowland  Angell,  formerly  dean  of  the 
faculties  and  head  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chology at  the  university,  who  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Ralph  Clarkson,  the  Chicago 
painter  who  made  the  highly  successful  por- 
traits of  Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin, 
former  head  of  the  department  of  geology,  and 
Profesor  RoUin  D.  Salifilbury,  dean  of  the 
Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  has  been 
engaged  to  paint  Mr.  Angell's  portrait  and  is 
aiow  in  New  York  for  that  purpose.  Dean 
Angell  was  connected  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  twenty-five  years. 
,  Dr.  James  M.  Taylor,  since  1878  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Colgate  University,  has  re- 
tired from  active  service. 
.  The  School  Board  Journal  states  that  Dr. 
S.  H.  Layton,  superintendent  of  the  Altoona, 
Pa.,  schools,  resigned  because  he  deemed  the 
salary  of  $3,600  too  low.  The  school  board 
refused  to  release  him  from  his  contract 

Professor  Nicholas  Orem,  who  has  been 
superintendent   of  the   Talbot   County,   Md., 


public  schools  for  l^e  past  thirteen  years,  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  board  of  county 
school  commissioners^  has  resigned  to  enter 
business. 

,  Mr.  W.  E.  liARSOir,  state  supervisor  of  rozal 
schools  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  compelled  I7 
ill  health  to  resign  fix)m  the  office.  Mr.  Lat- 
son  has  become  principal  of  the  Wewannee- 
Door  County  Training  SchooL  Mr.  George 
S.  Dick,  formerly  supervisor  of  Iowa  Consoli- 
dated Schools,  has  been  appointed  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Larson. 

Miss  Lida  £.  Gardner,  a  leader  in  educa- 
tional work  in  Kentucky,  died  on  October  10. 
Miss  Gardner  has  been  active  in  organising 
parentrteacher  associations  both  in  Kentudcy 
and  in  other  states. 

Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brovw,  of 
"New  York  University,  has  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Dr.  Fredmck  C.  Ferry,  president 
of  Hamilton  Colleget,  to  make  the  principal 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  which 
will  be  held  on  January  6. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  vocational  confer- 
ence, which  was  held  at  Smith  College  on 
December  10  and  11  was  Dr.  John  Brewer, 
director  of  the  Harvard  University  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Guidance^  who  lectured  on  "  Teach- 
ing as  a  vocation." 

Dr.  Heber  D.  Curtis,  director  of  the 
Allegheny  Observatory,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, delivered  the  annual  Sigma  Xi  lec- 
tures at  the  Universities  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  November  16  to  19.  His  general 
subject  was,  ''Modem  views  of  our  sidereal 
universe.*'  The  first  lecture  was  "The  data 
of  stellar  evolution.''  and  the  second  ^The 
size  of  our  universe." 

Charging  that  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City  is  seeking  to  limit  free  speech, 
the  Rev.  Willam  Carter,  of  the  Throop  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  has  tendered 
his  resignation  as  a  lecturer  on  "Trends  of 
the  times,"  to  Ernest  L.  Crandall,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Lectures,  in  a  letter 
that  he  has  made  public  The  controversy 
was  precipitated  by  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Carter 
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in  Erasmus  Hall  Hifirh  School,  on  November 
24»  when  he  criticized  the  Russian  Jews  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  of  immigration. 

The  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Eegistrars  announces  the  result  of  an  election 
held  to  fill  offices  left  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion as  president  of  C.  K.  McConn,  who  has 
become  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  ITni- 
yersty  of  Illinois,  and  as  first  vice-president 
of  E.  B.  Pierce,  who  has  become  field  secre- 
tary and  alumni  secretary  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  The  newly-elected  officers  are: 
President,  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Hall,  University  of 
Michigan;  First  Vice-president,  James  A. 
Gannett,  University  of  Maine;  Second  Vice- 
president,  Walter  A.  Payne,  University  of 
Chicago,  (succeeding  Dr.  Hall,  now  presi- 
dent). The  other  officers  of  the  Registrars 
Association  are:  Treasurer,  W.  M.  Hillegeist, 
University  of  Maryland;  Secretary,  Raymond 
Walters,  Lehigh  University. 

r  Professor  James  Mark  Baldwin,  formerly 
professor  of  psychology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  offered  to  pay  for  the  present, 
in  honor  of  his  friend.  Professor  Poulton,  an 
annual  sum  of  £100  into  a  fund  to  be  called 
"  The  Edward  Bagnall  Poulton  Fund,"  to  be 
applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  Hope  professor 
of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  evolution,  oiganic 
and  social.  Professor  Baldwin  has  also  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  leaving  by  will  money 
for  the  sustentation  of  such  a  fund. 

.  PREsmsNT  Harrt  a.  Garfield,  of  Williams 
'College,  aimounces  that  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
•New  York  banker,  has  given  $130,000  in  se- 
curities toward  the  $1,000,000  college  endow- 
onent  fund  now  being  raised.  The  general 
education  board  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
recently  gave  $200,000  toward  the  fund  on 
condition  the  college  obtain  the  remaining 
$800,000. 

A  PROFESSORSHIP  in  American  history  in 
•memory  of  the  late  Governor  Fletcher  D. 
Proctor  is  to  be  established  in  Middlebury 
College  by  the  gift  of  $60,000  from  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Proctor  as  a  permanent  fund  for  that  pur- 
Xx>se.     Governor  Proctor  was  for  one  year  a 


student  of  Middlebury  and  was  a  trustee  from 
1907  until  his  death  in  1911.  He  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  American  history,  and  for 
several  years  contributed  prizes  for  the  best 
work  in  that  subject  and  for  books  on  Ameri- 
can history  for  the  college  library.  President 
Thomas  is  proposing  to  the  trustees  that  the 
new  fund  of  one  million  dollars,  toward  which 
the  general  education  board  has  pledged  $260,- 
000,  include  ten  professorships  similar  to  that 
established  by  Mrs.  Proctor,  and  that  it  be 
known  as  the  professoreAiip  fund. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  received 
from  the  General  Education  Board  of  New 
York,  an  offer  to  contribute  $700,000  to  the 
Medical  College.  The  gift  \%  conditioned  upon 
the  raising  of  an  additional  $1,300,000  to  com- 
plete the  $2,000,000  endowment  fund  of  the 
college;  $900,000  of  this  amount  has  been  sub- 
scribed. 

.  The  progress  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  outlined  by  its  president,  Dr.  Harry  P. 
Judson,  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Club  of  New  York.  Dr.  Judson 
«aid  the  university  has  a  five-year  program 
which  provides  for  the  collection  and  expendi- 
ture of  $10,000,000.  Of  this  amount  salary 
increases  will  take  $4,000,000  and  new  build- 
ings will  cost  $8,000,000. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  the  proposed  changes,  along 
Oxford  lines,  in  the  existing  system  of  courses 
at  Harvard  University  took  place  on  October 
21  at  an  open  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Edu- 
cational Association  at  the  Harvard  Union. 
Professor  R.  B.  Merriam  discussed  the  tutorial 
system  in  a  brief  address,  which  was  followed 
by  an  open  forum  on  the  system. 
•  A  LAW  requiring  aU  cities  and  towns  with 
a  property  valuation  of  less  than  $1,000,000  to 
pay  a  minimum  salary  of  $800  to  their  school 
teachers — instead  of  the  present  minimum  of 
$560,  is  urged  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  its  annual  report  to  the 
legislature. 

What  action  the  St  Louis  Board  of  Edu- 
cation will  take  with  regard  to  the  Hargy  chil- 
dren, pupils  of  the  Mary  Dill  School,  who  re- 
fuse to  be  vaccinated  is  unknown.     The  city 
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solicitor,  however,  has  rendered  an  opinion  up- 
holding the  right  of  the  board  of  education  to 
remove  pupils  from  school  for  failing  to  be 
vaccinated  as  directed  by  the  board  of  health. 
Cases  similar  to  that  of  the  Hargy  children 
are  known  to  exist  in  various  districts.  A 
number  of  principals  are  awaiting  the  instruc- 
tions which  it  is  expected  the  superintendent, 
acting  for  the  board,  will  soon  issue  concern- 
ing unvaccinated  children. 

BoMULO  Escobar,  president  of  the  Escobar 
Brothers'  Agricultui^l  School  of  Juarez,  and 
a  federal  senator,  is  to  resume  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Mexico  City  in  the 
establishment  of  sixteen  agricultural  schools 
throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  agricultural  department  to  estab- 
lish the  sixteen  schools  in  localities  where 
schools  are  needed  most  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  republic.  Three  of 
the  institutions  will  be  established  in  the  state 
pf  Chihuahua.  The  Escobar  Brothers^  Agri- 
cultural School  will  be  designated  as  one  of 
them,  and  students  at  this  school  will  special- 
ize in  farm  work,  especially  €is  in  regard  to 
irrigated  lands,  since  much  land  in  this  terri- 
tory is  irrigated  by  the  Rio  Grande.  Another 
one  of  the  schools  will  be  in  Guerrero,  Chihua- 
hua, where  the  growing  of  crops  in  that  local- 
ity will  receive  special  atteiHtion.  Another  will 
be  in  AUende^  Chihuahua — ^a  fruit-growing 
country.  Students  at  the  AJlende  School  will 
specialize  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees. 
Still,  another  one  of  the  institutions  will  be 
located  in  Torreon,  in  the  cotton  district. 
•Students  there  will  study  chiefly  methods  of 
jjjrowing  cotton. 

\  The  ComeU  Alumni  News  says  "Coeduca- 
tion has  come  in  for  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
discussion,  somewhat  acrimonious  and  sensa- 
tional, and  accompanied  by  all  the  misstate- 
ments and  misapprehensions  that  ordinarily 
)S0  with  reports  of  the  rumor  committee  and 
the  embellished  details  of  the  surmise  confer- 
ence. Matters  came  to  a  head  when  certain 
undergraduates  hissed  the  reference  to  Sage 
College  in  the  "  Song  of  the  Classes  '*  at  the 
gathering  to  hear  the  returns  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania game  in  Bailey  Hall  on  Thanksgiv- 


ing Day.  President  Smith,  in  an  open  letter 
in  the  Sun,  rebuked  this  as  an  evidence  of 
disloyalty  to  Cornell,  making  it  clear  that, 
however  students  may  feel  toward  women, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  coeducation  at 
Cornell.  He  says  that  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  policy  of  the  founders,  whom  he 
;quotes  in  relation  to  the  organic  establishm^t 
of  the  university,  should  go  eLsewhere  if  th^ 
find  it  impossible  to  be  loyal  to  a  condition 
which  they  thoroughly  understood  before  th^ 
;cama  While  the  prevalence  of  ill-considered 
gossip  and  deliberate  misrepresentations 
caused  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  whole  discussion  has  been  a 
tea-pot  tempest,  that  has  already  begun  to 
subside  as  a  result  of  the  president's  action  in 
bringing  the  discussion  into  the  open." 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  erected  in 
close  proximity  to  all  rural  and  plantation 
schools  cottages  for  teachers  and  principals^ 
to  be  used  without  charge.  Steps  are  now  be- 
ing tak^i  to  furnish  these  cottages  in  an  at- 
tractive and  home-like  manner.  Many  of  the 
earlier  cottages  are  said  not  to  be  pleasing, 
and  in  some  instances  they  are  scarcely  habit- 
able, but  the  later  models  are  comfortable,  con- 
venient and  attractive.  Teachers  occupying 
these  cottages  are  put  to  no  necessary  expense 
other  than  in  providing  themselves  with  food 
and  the  services  of  maids  if  they  so  desire. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  living 
expenses  of  teachers  need  not  cost  more  than 
$25  per  month.  If  it  were  not  for  this  plan,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  schools  in  many 
parts  of  the  islands,  for  most  of  the  plantation 
settlements  are  entirely  without  facilities  for 
board  and  living  accommodations. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  University  of  Cambridge  by  904  votes 
to  712  in  a  plebiscite,  on  December  8,  rejected 
the  proposal  to  admit  women  on  equal  terms 
with  men.  Oxford  granted  this  privilege  to 
women  students  last  summer,  and  Cambridge 
is  now  the  last  of  the  great  English  universi- 
ties to  maintain  a  policy  of  barring  women 
students  from  its  degrees.    A  vote  in  oonvo- 
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cation  is  dominated  by  the  masters  of  arts 
who  have  long  left  the  university,  rather  than 
by  the  actual  teaching  stafP,  which  was  pretty 
evenly  divided.  Nearly  3,000  former  students 
of  Girton  and  Newham  colleges  had  signed  an 
appeal  to  the  senate,  a^ing  that  women  be 
admitted  to  full  membership.  The  appeal 
states  that  the  women  are  not  asking  for  ad- 
mission to  the  men's  colleges,  that  they  are 
not  merely  following  the  precedent  set  by. 
Oxford,  and  that  they  would  never  ask  to 
have  a  woman  an  official  on  the  faculty  unless 
it  was  shown  that  she  was  the  best  qualified 
for  the  post.  On  the  other  hand  the  under- 
graduate opinion  of  the  men  students,  as 
shown  by  the  debate  at  the  union  and  by  a 
straw  vote  in  the  colleges,  is  strongly  against 
women  entering  the  university. 

>  Oxford  opened  the  fall  term  with  4,190 
undergraduates  as  compared  with  8,580  last 
October.  To  this  number  must  be  added  600- 
odd  women  students,  for  Oxford  has  at  last 
become  a  coeducational  institution.  It  is  said 
that  the  girl  undergraduate  with  the  familiar 
gown  but  with  the  slightly  unfamiliar  cap  al- 
ready passes  along  the  streets  of  Oxford  with- 
out exciting  comment,  other  than  that  her  cap 
is  more  handsome  and  becoming  than  the  stiff 
mortar-board  worn  by  the  men. 

Berlin  has  established  a  'Apolitical  high- 
school,"  which  though  not  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  university  will  select  its  teaching 
staff  largely  from  the  university.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  new  institution  is  to  acquaint  Ger- 
many with  foreign  countries.  The  first  course 
of  lectures  began  on  November  1  and  was  de- 
Toted  entirely  to  Great  Britain.  A  subse- 
quent course  will  deal  with  Soviet  Bussia  and 
the  border  states.  Special  courses  will  also 
be  given  in  foreign  languages.  The  idea  orig- 
inated from  the  fact  that  ''the  estimate  of 
even  the  comparatively  weU  informed  Ger- 
mans of  the  part  the  British  empire  would 
play  in  the  world  war  was  completely  false." 

A  CLASSICAL  college  has  been  opened  in  Ban- 
dong,  Java,  which  prepares  students  for  the 
0tudy  of  law  and  economics.  The  course  is 
for  six  years.    The  new  college  started  with 


an  enrolment  of  fourteen  students,  two  of 
whom  are  natives. 

In  order  to  keep  New  South  Wales  in  touch 
with  international  affairs  and  enable  her  to 
do  her  part  in  the  League  of  Nations,  a  chair 
in  international  law  has  been  established  at 
the  University  of  Sidney.  The  first  incumbent 
is  A.  H.  Charteris,  whose  brother.  Colonel 
Charteris,  was  long  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  British  Army  in  France. 

It  is  stated  that  by  the  generosity  of  Ed- 
mond  Rothschild  there  has  been  founded  and 
endowed  in  London  an  "  Institut  de  France," 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  eimble  deserving 
French  students  to  study  in  England  and  in- 
cidentally become  familiar  with  English  ways. 
With  the  international  school  at  Copenhagen, 
the  international  university  at  Brussels, 
Hhodes  scholars  at  Oxford^  The  University 
Union  in  Paris,  British  schools  at  Bome  and 
Athens,  the  ''Institut  de  France"  will  help 
toward  making  a  society  of  nations  an  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  a  political  possibility. 

WiLHELM  OsTWALD  has  been  invited,  or 
challenged,  by  the  Faraday  Society  of  London, 
to  a  public  debate  on  colloidal  chemistry  and 
its  industrial  applications. 

KoNRAD  BuRDACH,  loug  profcssor  at  Halle, 
and  now  editor  of  the  studies  Germany  is  ma- 
king of  the  x)eriod  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  Reformation,  has  been  appointed  as  the 
successor  to  Erich  Schmidt  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  German  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  The  German,  indeed  the  European, 
press  hailed  his  appointment  as  an  unusually 
happy  one.  Erich  Schmidt,  known  to  hosts 
of  American  students,  died  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  fill  his 
place.  And  now  Konrad  Burdach  has  de- 
clined the  offer. 

AusTRU  and  Germany  are  making  tremen- 
dous, though  thus  far  unsuccessful,  efforts  to 
have  the  universities  of  Austria  placed  on  the 
same  basis  as  and  made  an  integral  part  of 
the  universities  of  Germany.  As  Austria  is 
at  present  constituted,  this  would  add  four 
new  universities  to  the  German  system: 
Yienna,  Graz,  Innsbruck  and  Csemowits. 
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-  In  1914,  there  were  4,100  women  students 
attending  the  universities  of  Germany.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  number  increased  to  8,800. 
It  has  now  dropped  back  to  8,000,  due,  it  is 
said,  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  professions 
and  the  competition  between  men  and  women 
for  positions. 

St.  Jerome  died  September  80,  420.  By  way 
of  celebrating  the  fifteenth  centenary  of  his 
death.  Cardinal  Ferrari,  of  Milan,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Pope  has  approved  the  found- 
ing of  a  Catholic  univereily  in  Milan.  It  is 
to  be  opened  in  1921  in  an  old  cloister  and 
will  consist  of  four  faculties:  theology,  phi- 
losophy, law  and  economica 

There  has  been  opened  in  Sofia  a  free  uni- 
versity for  the  study  of  iwlitical  economy  and 
related  subjecte.  The  course,  lasting  three 
years,  will  be  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  history, 
geography  and  politics  of  eastern  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  first  rector  is  S.  S.  BobtchefF, 
former  Bulgarian  Minister  of  Education. 

Ghekt  is  apparently  on  the  way  to  solve  the 
problem,  quite  serious  only  a  few  months  ago, 
that  grew  out  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Plemish  population  to  convert  the  University 
of  Ghent  into  a  Flemish  institution.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Belgian  Parliament,  a 
Flemish  agricultural  school  has  been  opened 
in  Ghent.  The  new  school  was  formally  dedi- 
cated on  October  19.  The  official  language  is, 
of  course,  Flemish.  In  the  old  University  of 
Ghent,  which  opened  this  year  with  especial 
enthusiasm  because  of  the  trouble  that  had 
arisen,  there  are  at  present  1,178  students. 
The  Rector,  M.  Pirenne,  pleaded  with  the 
students  "  to  enter  upon  their  studies  without 
religious  or  x)olitical  prejudice  and  as  loyal 
adherents  to  the  national  flag." 
.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  is  hoping  to 
attract  students  from  America  ''who  will  be 
interested  in  the  post-graduate  theological 
school  classes  for  the  Ph.D.  degree."  Edin- 
burgh is  also  calling  attention  to  the  courses 
given  in  forestry,  agriculture  and  industrial 
chemistry.  She  has  likewise  changed  her  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  in  pure  science. 


The  university  is  being  attended  this  year  bj 
a  large  number  of  students  from  India. 

The  University  of  Lund  is  planning  to  «pect 
a  students'  building  to  cost  700,000  kroner. 
The  money  is  to  be  raised  by  lottery.  There 
will  be  160,000  "chances"  each  valued  at  10 
kroner.  Sweden  has  two  universities,  Lund 
and  Upsala.  in  the  extreme  south,  is  attended 
by  about  1,400  students. 

Mauriob  Barr^s  reoentiy  offered  his  serv- 
ices free  of  charge  to  the  University  of  Stras- 
bourg founded  by  Germany  in  1872,  and  now 
under  French  control  It  was  Barrds's  plan 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  literature  and 
politics  and  it  was  thought  of  course  that  his 
offer  would  be  welcomed  with  joy  and  unanim- 
ity. When  it  came  to  a  vote  in  the  faculty 
of  philosophy,  a  lively  debate  ensued  and 
Barres'e  offer  was  acc^ted  by  a  vote  of  15 
to  11. 

Professob  Eduard  Meter,  wdl  known  both 
personally  and  professionally  in  this  country, 
has  been  succeeded  as  rector  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  by  Professor  Seckel,  of  the  faculty 
of  law.  In  the  term  just  closed  there  woe 
16,121  students  enrolled.  Professor  Meyer 
acknowledged  "  numerous  gifts  from  Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia  and  America." 

SLeretofore,  all  German  universities  have 
had  a  chair  of  '^  Romance  Languages."  What 
it  amounted  to  was  that  the  incumbent  of  the 
chair  devoted  all  his  time  to  French  while  an 
assistant  gave  an  ''extra"  course^  or  a  half 
course,  at  some  inconvenient  hour,  on  Itidian. 
This  is  to  be  changed,  if  possible.  Italian  is 
to  be  given  full  credit  and  full  time.  In  this 
there  may  be  some  political  opportunism,  but 
as  an  educational  matter  it  is  sound. 

The  women's  college  at  Beckenham,  Kent, 
of  which  there  has  been  prolonged  discussion 
and  which  is  to  provide  a  "  real  education  for 
the  working  girl,"  is  at  last  in  operation. 
There  are  no  "  paper  qualifications."  The  col- 
lege is  supposed  to  give  a  broader  outlodc  on 
life.  One  course  is  devoted  to  ''how  to  read 
a  newspaper."  Others  are  equally  practical 
Students  and  teachers  care  for  their  own  rooms 
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only  the  heaviest  housework  being  done  by 
hired  charwomen.  Lectures  begin  at  ten  and 
last  until  one.  The  ''  afternoon  is  free  and  is 
usually  employed  in  walking  or  reading." 
After  tea  lectures  are  resumed  from  five  to 
fieven.  The  fee  for  the  year's  course  is  "  80 
pounds,  inclusive  of  washing,  stationery  and 
fares  on  excursions."  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette is  enthusiastic,  though  at  a  distance  it 
looks  as  though  Beckenham  had  established  a 
really  high  grade  and  intelligently  managed 
club. 

A.  W.  P 


DISCUSSION    AND    CORRESPONDENCE 

VITAL  ISSUES   CLEARLY  JOINED 

The  new  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  already,  in  his  not  very  long 
administrative  career,  many  notable  achieve- 
ments to  his  credit  In  his  recent  inaugural 
he  has  added  another. 

Dr.  Marion  Leroy  Burton  called  together  at 
Ann  Arbor,  October  14-16,  a  representative 
and  brilliant  company  of  educators  from  the 
serveral  Americas.  After  he  had  gotten  him- 
self properly  and  modestly  installed  in  their 
presence,  his  guests  proceeded,  under  his  pres- 
idency, to  discuss  many  o{  the  most  important 
issues  which  to-day  interest  the  academic 
world. 

Academic  freedom,  Junior  ooU^^,  Gradu- 
ate studies,  The  integration  of  the  university. 
The  university  and  international  relationships, 
these  and  seventeen  other  equally  important 
topics  were  discussed  in  carefully  prepared 
papers.  Usually,  the  writer  was  the  one  man 
who  could  speak  with  most  authority  upon  his 
subject  For  three  days  the  program  was  con- 
tinued. When  these  addresses  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  it  was  announced  th^y  probably 
would  be,  th^r  will  furnish  a  unique  and  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  literature  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  higher  education.  The 
two  papers  here  discussed,  were,  fortunately, 
printed  in  full  in  School  and  Society  for 
November  13,  1920. 

Among  all  the  discussions,  none  were  of 
more  interest  than  those  upon  the  place  of  the 


governing  bodies  and  of  the  faculties  in  the 
administration  of  universities.  These  two 
papers  were  given  a  favored  place  upon  the 
program,  following  immediately  the  inaugural 
address.  Unfortunately,  however.  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton's  paper  came  very  late  in  the  morning 
session  and  was  cut  short  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  presiding  officer. 

Hon.  William  L.  Abbott,  M.E.,  trustee  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  spoke  for  the  gov- 
erning boards.  He  has  served  his  imiversity 
for  a  number  of  years,  much  of  the  time  as 
chairman  of  the  board  He  is  a  prominent 
engineer  in  Chicago.  The  part  of  the  facul- 
ties in  the  administration  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity was  defined,  or  defended,  by  Professor 
Joseph  A  Leighton,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Ohio  State 
University.  President  Burton  informed  the 
audience  that  Dr.  Leighton  was  a  member  of 
an  association  known  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors  and  that  he 
had  been  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  that 
association  which  had  recently  made  a  study 
and  published  a  report  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

The  layman  made  a  clear  and  frank  state- 
ment of  the  orthodox  American  business 
man's  view  of  college  administration.  It  was 
not  intentionally  brutal.  Rather  it  was  naive 
or  perhaps,  only,  faculty  peoj^e  are  unduly,  or 
newly,  sensitive  in  these  nervous  times. 
Trustee  Abbott  thinks  of  a  imiversity  as  a 
business,  to  be  run  like  any  other  business. 
It  is  true  that  the  human  elem^its  of  the  or- 
ganization are  high  grade,  the  more  so  the 
better.  But  of  the  quality  and  the  personnel 
of  the  faculty  the  board  is  to  be  the  judge  ex- 
cept only  as  they  defer  to  their  expert  agent, 
the  president  Indeed,  it  might  seem  that  the 
most  important  business  of  the  board  is  to 
find  and  install  an  agent  If  they  are  wise 
they  will  not  interfere  with  him  and  they  will 
support  him  against  all  comers.  Being 
crowned  by  the  authority  of  the  divinely 
vested  board,  who  may  rightly  or  safely  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  or  the  righteousness  of  the 
agent  ''The  king  can  do  no  wrong."  And 
if  he  does,  it  is  more  wrong  to  criticize  him, 
unless  of  course,  as  was  stated,  the  criticism  is 
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made  by  his  creators.  These  may  dethrone 
him  at  will  seeing  they  have  enthroned  him. 
The  lords  have  griven  and  the  lords  may  take 
away;  great  is  the  name  of  trustee! 

It  was  evident,  said  Mr.  Abbott,  that  the 
busy  professional  and  business  men  of  the 
board  could  not  give  the  necessary  time  or 
skill  to  the  direction  of  their  institution. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  speaker's 
mind,  however,  but  that  they  could  find  the 
man  who  could  do  all  that,  in  theory,  they 
were  supposed  to  do ;  and  that  in  his  selection, 
they  were  under  no  need  of  suggestions,  or  of 
aid,  from  their  other  employees — ^the  faculty. 

Mr.  Abbott  made  extensive  use  of  an  illustra- 
tion, which  to  say  the  least,  was  tactless  so  far 
as  the  members  of  the  faculties  were  con- 
cerned: The  president  of  a  university  is  the 
expert  driver  of  a  freighting  team.  Whether 
of  mules  or  of  high  bred  horses  the  speaker,  as 
he  said,  had  not  decided  in  his  own  mind,  and 
so  could  not  inform  his  audience.  This  driver 
has  been  employed  by  the  owners  of  the  outfit 
and  should  have  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  safe  conduct  of  the  freighter.  The  owners 
were  not  to  be  passengers  or  within  speaking 
distance.  It  was  not  said,  but  it  was  the  im- 
plication of  the  speaker,  that  the  faculty  was 
the  team,  blooded,  but  a  team.  The  whip  was 
over  them,  in  the  hands  of  the  owner's  agent. 
At  difficult  or  dangerous  places  in  the  road, 
it  was  plain,  and  needed  no  argument  to  prove 
it,  no  member  of  the  team  should  offer  advice 
to  the  driver.  How  should  mules,  or  even 
well-bred  horses,  choose  their  driver,  much 
less  offer  him  advice  in  emergency,  "even 
though  Bill  and  Jack  do  have  good  (horse) 
sense."  To  the  tugs!  Settle  into  the  collar  1 1 
Beware  of  the  lash  1 1 1 

Thus,  the  vested  interests  which  are  now  in 
legal  and  practical  control  of  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning!  They  are  usually  more 
discreet  in  asserting  their  powers.  Not  that 
many  of  the  possessors  of  the  i)ower  feel  there 
is  anything  illogical  or  inexpedient  in  an  or- 
ganization which  makes  laymen  the  architects 
and  the  directors  of  the  educator's  fortunes. 
When  he  states  this  view  as  clearly  as  did 
Trustee  Abbott  the  laymen  does  a  great  serv- 


ice; such  a  service  as  that  performed  recently 
by  a  banker  trustee  of  a  mid-western  college. 

In    this   case   there   had   been   many  and 
serious  criticisms  of  the  promoter  president 
In  fact,  the  school  was  in  a  serious  plight 
So  critical  was  its  condition  t^at  all  of  the 
older  and  more  influential  members  of  the 
faculty  went  in  a  body  to  the  board  and  asked 
that  the  president  be  removed  from  the  head- 
ship of  the  school  and  made  financial  agent 
The  board  listaied  for  several  hours  to  what 
the  faculty  had  to  say,  men  who  had  apent 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  school,  slow 
moving  and  conservative  men  wlio  had  never 
made  a  reckless  move.    But  tbe  board  could 
not  be  shown  by  these  hirelings.    Its  i^ldg^ 
ment  was  summed  up  by  a  prominent  banker 
member    who    asserted    that    the   president's 
weaknesses  were  due  to  the  failure  of  the  fac- 
ulty to   support  him.    His  uftiimatum  was: 
"Cooperate  with  the  president  ot  e^  out 
There  are  not  many  trustees  as  stupicW  this 
or  as  brutal.    But  their  frankness  is  €29™" 
ingly  valuable. 

When  Dr.  Leighton  began  to  read  his  papl. 
he  was  prepared  to  make  only  modest  demands 
for  the  faculty  in  the  matter  of  sharing  in  the 
administration  of  the  university.  Indeed,  he 
would  ask  no  more-  than  was  already  granted 
in  a  number  of  the  best  institutions.  He 
would,  however,  have  these  grants  of  power 
to  the  faculties  secured  by  statutory  enactr 
ments.  There  was  danger  from  reactionary 
boards  and  presidents.  The  faculties  were  not 
ready  to  assume  full  power  as  they  did  under 
the  rectorial  system  in  Europe.  That  time 
might  come  but  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
right  tb  advise  the  board  in  the  matter  of 
selecting  a  president  and  the  rights  to  advise 
the  president  in  all  matters  of  policy,  was  all 
that  the  carefully  prepared  paper  af  the  pro- 
fessor seemed  to  demand. 

But  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  philoso- 
phical calm  of  the  professor  of  philosophy 
had  been  much  disturbed  by  the  layman  of  the 
governing  body  from  the  sister  university. 
The  figure  of  the  freighter  team  had  hit  hard 
upon  the  philosopher's  sensitive  soul.  When 
he  came  to  the  reading  desk,  he  turned  to  the 
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presiding  officer,  in  due  form,  and  then  in- 
quired of  the  assembled  presidents,  deans  and 
administratiye  dignitaries  behind  him,  ''Am 
I  a  horse?  Am  I  likely  to  hear  the  crack  of 
the  whip  in  the  hands  of  a  driver  behind  me?  " 
On  one  point  the  Ohio  professor  seemed  some- 
what, but  not  wholly,  assured:  His  '' driver '' 
was  not  on  the  platform  behind  him  I 

This  agitation  of  mind  made  the  speaker  go 
further  than  his  paper,  apparently,  had  in- 
tended to  take  him.  Perhaps  there  was  noth- 
ing more  than  the  emphasis  which  was  loaned 
to  Dr.  Leighton's  deliberately  planned  state- 
ments by  his  inunediate  background,  the 
"den  of  presidential  lions"  in  which  he 
found  himself.  He  made,  however,  rather 
stronger  claims  for  the  right  of  the  fac- 
ulty to  participate  in  administration  than 
was  made  by  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors'  report  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Btdletin  for  March,  1920.  The 
facuties  must  have  the  right  to  vote  '^want 
of  confidence."  The  president  must  become  a 
prime  minister  and  as  such  responsible  to  the 
''  commons  "  rather  than  to  the  "  lords."  The 
"team"  must  have,  as  a  right,  something  to 
say  as  to  who  should  be  the  driver  and  how 
the  driving  wad  to  be  done.  If  faculties  were 
not  fit  for  these  responsibilities  it  was  because 
presidents  and  trustees  had  made  them  such 
as  th^  were.  They  would  be  more  fit  when 
th^  had  more  to  say  about  their  own  recruitr 
ing,  ranking,  and  work. 

Thus  clearly,  once  again,  was  the  issue 
joined  between  the  lay  and  the  professional 
boards  of  the  American  University.  This 
issue  can  not  be  mistaken  or  avoided.  It  will 
not  be  glossed  over.  Shall  the  American  lay- 
man continue  to  be  in  absolute  authority  over 
the  college  and  to  deal  with  its  expert  body  of 
educators  as  he  deals  with  his  unorganized 
clerks?  Shall  he  continue  to  plan  for  them, 
think  for  them,  decide  for  them  in  all  the 
major  interests  of  their  life  work?  Or,  to 
take  him  at  his  own  word,  shall  he  have  the 
right  to  employ  an  agents  vest  him  with  the 
plentitude  of  his  own  power,  and  set  him  over 
the  heritage  of  the  professor? 

Whatever  the  theoretical  and  practical  rea- 


sons for  this  peculiar  aristocratic  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  schools,  whatever  good 
may  have  resulted  from  it,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  teaching  profession  has 
risen  to  question,  if  not  to  rebel  against  it. 
The  professors  are  demanding  as  a  moral  and 
legal  right,  a  share  in  the  policy  making  of 
the  institutions  and  the  right  to  hold  respon- 
sible the  officers  who  execute  their  policies. 
It  is  only  one  step  but  an  important  one.  It 
does  not  require  a  prophet  to  see  that  it  will 
lead,  if  it  succeeds,  to  a  pro  forma  lay  board, 
and  to  the  development  of  the  faculty  into  a 
"commons"  taking  its  orders  from,  and  in 
turn  responsible  to,  the  constituent  of  the 
school.  American  educators,  apparently,  are 
no  longer  willing  to  consent  to  the  inferior 
status  which  th^  occupy  in  comparison  with 
their  European  colleagues;  or,  to  the  impli- 
cation that  they  are  less  able  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  than  other  professional  and  busi- 
ness men. 

Dr.  Leighton's  paper  is  another  of  the  many 
indications  that  the  great  body  of  American 
university  and  college  men  and  women,  so 
lately  and  largely  combined  in  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  is  keenly 
conscious  of  the  grave  perils  that  threaten  the 
institutions  they  serve.  No  one  who  knows 
the  quality  of  this  body  will  say  that  they  are 
merely  anxious  because  their  livings  are 
threatened — ^their  devoted  and  often  self-sacri- 
ficing service  is  all  sufficient  answer  to  this 
criticism.  Bather,  it  is  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy and  of  civilization  virhioh  they  see  en- 
dangered. They  are  persuaded,  too,  that  th^ 
understand  the  nature  of  the  besetting  and 
impending  evils  more  fully  than  do  the  laymen 
of  their  boards.  Indeed,  they  believe  these 
same  evils  to  be  largely  the  result  of  applying 
"  big  business  "  methods  to  the  higher  schools. 
And  th^  have  come  to  seriously  question  the 
business,  man's  philosophy  as  applied  in  his 
own  field,  his  doctrine  of  quantity  production 
as  applied  to  industry,  and  of  dollar  diplonuu^ 
as  applied  to  international  relations.  Applied 
to  the  schools,  the  professor  sees  certain  dis- 
aster resulting.  And  he  begins  to  see,  not 
yet  quite  clearly,  that  the  cure  for  the  ills  that 
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beset  and  that  threaten,  must  be  discoyered 
and  applied  by  himself  and  not  by  the  layman. 
John  £.  Kirkpatrick 
Departmskt  of  Political  Science, 
Univebsity  or  Michigan, 
November  27,  1920 


QUOTATIONS 

THE   DECADENCE   OP   AMERICAN    EDUCATION 

.  We  are  doubtless  passing  through  a  period 
of  reaction  in  education  which  will  spend  itself 
as  periods  of  reaction  have  so  often  spent 
themselyes  before.  The  sure  mark  of  a  real 
reactionary  is  hie  contempt  for  all  that  man 
^as  learned  and  done,  and  his  demand  that 
the  history  of  human  achievement  be  thrown 
<away  and  the  task  begun  all  over  again  on 
,the  basis  of  present-day  dissatisfaction  and 
distress.  The  sure  mark  of  the  true  pro- 
gressive in  his  acceptance  of  human  experience, 
^is  desire  to  understand  and  to  interpret  it, 
»  and  his  deitermination  that  it  shall  be  made 
the  foundation  for  something  -better,  some- 
thing happier  and  something  more  just  than 
anything  which  has  gone  before. 
,  The  underlying  condition  essential  to  human 
^happiness  is  progress  in  the  x>ower  to  produce. 
.Unless  that  power  to  produce  is  the  outgrowth 
of  understanding,  of  mastery  of  principles,  of 
knowledge  of  i>ast  achievement  and  of  insight 
into  high  and  lasting  purpose,  it  will  not  ac- 
complish anything  desirable  or  permanent. 
For  a  quarter  century  past  American  educa- 
tional practise  has  been  steadily  losing  its 
hold  upon  guiding  principle  and  has,  there- 
fore, increasingly  come  to  float  and  drift  about 
upon  the  tide  of  mere  opinion,  without  stand- 
ards, without  purpose  and  without  insight. 
The  little  red  school  house  of  the  generation 
.that  followed  the  Civil  War,  with  its  wretch- 
edly i>oor  equipment  but  with  an  earnest  and 
.devoted  teacher  who  laid  stress  upon  char- 
acter-building and  upon  the  fundamentals  of 
intellectual  training,  did  more  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  does  many  a  costly  and  well- 
equipped  educational  xmlace  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  to-day. 
It  is  as  discouraging  as  it  is  startling  to  find 
Henry  James,  so  lately  as  1913,  describing 


the  college  town  which  he  knew  best  as  "ut- 
terly arid  and  vacuous.'' 
.  This  decline  in  educational  power  is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  a  widely  influential  and 
wholly  false  philosophy  of  education  which 
has  operated  to  destroy  the  excellence  of  the 
American  school  and  college,  as  these  existed 
a  generation  ago,  without  putting  anything  in 
its  place.  It  has  been  dinned  into  our  ears 
that  all  subjects  are  of  equal  educational 
value,  and^that  it  matters  not  what  one  stud- 
ies, but  only  how  he  studies  it.  This  doctrine 
has  destroyyl  the  standard  of  value  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  practical  application  is  making 
us  a  widely  instructed  but  an  uncultivated 
and  undisciplined  people.  We  are  now  sol- 
emnly adjured  that  children,  however  young, 
must  not  be  guided  or  disciplined  by  their 
elders,  but  that  they  must  be  permitted  to 
give  full  and  free  expression  to  their  own  in- 
dividuality, which  can  of  course  only  mean 
their  own  utter  emptiness.  In  education  as 
in  physics,  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Were 
such  a  theory  as  that  to  become  dominant  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  whole  world  would 
thereby  be  sentenced  to  remain  forever  in  the 
incompetence  and  immaturity  of  childbood. 
No  generation  would  be  helped  or  permitted 
to  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  its  predecessors, 
or  to  add  something  to  what  they  had  already 
gained.  Life  would  then  be  merely  an  ever- 
lasting beginning,  devoid  of  accomplishment 
^nd  without  other  aim  than  the  multiplica- 
tion of  nervous  reactions  to  a  variety  of  acci- 
dental and  rapidly  succeeding  stimuli.  The 
much  despised  to  rcXos  is  essential  to  any 
movement  that  is  progress;  anything  else  is 
mere  intellectual,  social  and  political  wrig- 
gling. 

.  With  the  decline  of  genuine  educational 
guidance  and  helpful  discipline  there  has  gone 
an  increasingly  vigorous  warfare  on  excellence 
and  distinction  of  every  kind,  which  is  truly 
pathetic  in  its  destructiveneas.  Youth  are 
told  that  they  must  exert  themselves  and 
excel,  but  if  they  chance  to  take  this  advice 
and  succeed  they  are  then  pointed  to  as  the 
evil  products  of  a  harmful  and  ill-organized 
social  system.     So  long  ago  as  October  31, 
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1888,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  an  inveterate 
liberal  and  a  keen  observer  of  Ids  kind,  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward: 

Over  the  intellectual  dead-level  of  this  democ- 
racy opinion  courses  like  the  tide  running  in  over 
a  flat. 

1  Under  such  conditions  the  mob  spirit  be- 
comes increasingly  x>owerful.  The  dema- 
gogue, the  persistent  and  plausible  self-seeker, 
and  those  who  possess  or  can  command  the 
large  sums  of  money  needed  to  advertise 
themselves  throughout  the  land,  occupy  the 
largest  place  in  the  public  eye  and  actually 
come  to  think  of  themselves  and  be  thought 
of  as  representative  Americans.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  at  least  three  fourths  of  the 
best  ability  and  best  character  in  the  United 
States  remains  in  hiding,  so  far  as  public 
knowledge  and  public  service  are  concerned. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  in  this  period  of 
vigorous  and  able-bodied  reaction  the  world 
should  be  without  a  poet,  without  a  philosopher 
and  without  a  notable  religious  leader.  The 
great  voices  of  the  spirit  are  all  stilled  just 
now,  while  the  mad  passion  for  gain  and  for 
■power  endeavors  to  gratify  what  has  already 
been  gained  or  accomplished. 
J  To  get  back  upon  the  psLth  of  constructive 
progress  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  task.  A 
first  step  will  be  to  bring  back  the  elementary 
school  to  its  own  proper  business.  The  ele- 
mentary school  being  universal,  well-organized 
and  easily  accessible,  has  been  seized  upon  by 
faddists  and  enthusiasts  of  every  type  as  an 
instrumentality  not  for  better  education,  but 
for  accomplishing  their  own  particular  ends. 
The  eimple  business  of  training  young  chil- 
dren in  good  habits  of  diet  and  exercise  and 
conduct;  of  teaching  them  the  elementary 
facts  of  the  nature  which  surroui^  them  and 
of  the  society  of  which  they  form  a  part;  and 
of  giving  them  ability  to  read  understand- 
ingly,  to  write  legibly  and  to  x>erform  quickly 
and  with  accuracy  the  fundamental  ope^ra- 
tions  with  numbers,  has  been  pushed  into  the 
background  by  all  sorts  of  enterprises  that 
have  their  origin  in  emotionaUem,  in  ignor- 
ance, or  in  mere  vanity.     Through  lack  of 


knowledge  of  educational  values,  and  their 
fear  of  an  uninformed  public  opinion,  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  have  very 
largely  abdicated  their  place  as  leaders  in 
modern  Hfe  and  have  become  the  plaything  of 
whatever  temporary  and  passing  influences 
may  operate  upon  them.  In  the  hope  of  be- 
coming popular  they  have  thrown  overboard 
principle.  Throughout  elementary  school, 
high  school  and  college,  teachers  are  too  often 
not  teachers  at  all,  but  preachers  or  propa- 
gandists for  some  doctrine  of  their  own  liking. 
One  would  think  that  the  business  of  teaching 
was  sufficiently  simple  and  sufficiently  impor- 
.tant  to  be  k^t  unconfused  with  other  forms 
of  influence;  but  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
Very  many  teachers  are  preachers  or  propa- 
gandists first  and  teachers  afterwards. 
.  It  is  in  conditions  like  these  that  one  must 
look  for  an  explanation  of  the  costly  ineffec- 
tiveness which  is  so  sharply  charged  against 
present-day  education  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  told  that  boys  and  girls,  young  men 
and  young  women,  spend  years  apparently  in 
study  and  then  leave  school  or  college  with- 
out a  trained  intelligence^  without  any  stand- 
ards of  appreciation  in  art  or  in  morals,  with 
wretched  manners,  with  slovenly  speech,  and 
without  capacity  to  approach  a  new  problem 
dispassionately  or  to  reason  about  it  clearly. 
It  is  asserted  that  we  devote  untold  skill  and 
labor  to  the  teaching  of  French,  of  Spanish 
and  of  Qerman,  and  yet  the  high  school  or 
college  graduate  who  can  speak  or  write  any 
one  of  these  languages  correctly  and  freely, 
or  read  them  save  with  difficulty,  is  rare  in- 
deed; that  for  fifty  years  we  have  poured  out 
money  without  stint  for  the  teaching  of  the 
natural  and  experimental  sciences,  and  have 
provided  costly  laboratories  and  collections  to 
make  that  teaching  practical,  yet  the  result, 
eo  far  as  giving  a  general  command  of  scien- 
tific method  or  general  knowledge  of  scientific 
facts  is  concerned,  is  quite  negligible;  that 
school  and  college  students  spend  years  upon 
the  study  of  history  and  yet  few  really  know 
any  history;  that  these  students  are  uniformly 
taught  to  read  and  are  guided  toward  reading 
that  which  is  worth  while,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
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the  greater  x>art  of  their  reading  is  of  that 
iwhich  is  unworthy  to  be  read.  More  criti- 
cism than  was  ever  leveled  against  the  study 
of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  based  upon 
the  meager  practical  results  obtained,  can  be 
repeated  with  equal  force  against  those  newer 
subjects  of  school  and  college  study  which 
have  so  largely  displaced  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics. — President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  University. 

We  have  to  pass  over  a  number  of  Colum- 
bian imdertakings  and  achievements,  but  they 
are  written  in  Dr.  Butler's  report,  a  document 
sure  to  be  read,  because  it  is  highly  readable. 

It  contains,  as  usual,  some  marrowy  and 
muscular  criticisms^  opinions  and  attacks* 
Especially  refreshing  in  his  excursus  on  the 
misuse  of  the  word  ^4iberal."  This  is  now 
applied  to  or  assumed  by  persons  whose 
theories  mean  the  destruction  of  liberty,  of 
free  government,  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial and  political  oligarchy  or  autocracy.  It 
is  'liberal,''  too,  to  deride  ancient  and  sacred 
beliefs  and  institutions,  marriage,  the  family, 
religion.  To  assail  the  material  and  the  im- 
material possessions  of  the  majority,  to  be 
intolerant,  violent,  extreme — ^that  is  to  be 
"liberal.'' 

Among  undergraduates,  even  among  in- 
structors, there  is  too  much  of  this  spurious 
'liberalism."  There  is  pose  and  affectation 
of  superiority  in  it.  Much  of  it  is  doubtless 
due  to  propaganda.  Among  youths  especially 
it  seems  to  come  from  generous  sympathies 
misled,  from  doctrines  swallowed  but  not 
digested,  from  imitativeness,  from  that  rash, 
credulous  vitulinity  so  easy  to  be  gulled  and 
so  eager  to  set  the  foolish  elder  world  right. 
"  The  truly  liberal  man,"  as  Dr.  Butler  says, 
"  will  be  self-disciplined,  and  will  aim  to  make 
knowledge  the  foundation  of  wisdom,  to  base 
conduct  upon  fixed  character  and  to  maintain 
an  even  temper  at  diflPerent  times." — New 
York  Times. 

FtasrosNT  Butler  plunges  hard  for  Gk>d 
and  the  little  red  schoolhouse  in  his  annual 


report  upon  the  state  of  his  university  and 
the  universe,  and  no  one  will  wish  to  dispute 
what  he  has  to  say  upon  these  general  topics. 
But  in  his  si>ecifio  condemnation  of  present- 
day  education  there  seems  a  good  deal  more 
heat  than  light — ^more  melodramatic  disap- 
proval than  discriminating  and  helpful  analy- 
sis. Like  a  great  many  other  leaders  in  edu- 
cation, not  to  say  plain  parents,  he  feels 
strongly  that  there  is  much  wrong  with 
teachers  and  pupils  to-day.  When  it  comes 
to  offering  a  clew  to  our  present  psychological 
m&zb  one  can  not  feel  that  much  satisfaction 
is  yielded. 

The  central  diagnosis  offered  by  Dr.  Butler 
is  smnmed  up  in  his  assertion  that  "both 
school  and  college  have  in  large  part  tak^ 
their  minds  off  the  true  business  of  education, 
which  is  to  prepare  youth  to  live,  and  have 
fixed  them  upon  something  which  is  very  sub- 
ordinate, namely,  how  to  prepare  youth  to 
make  a  living."  Now  the  objections  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  analysis  are  obvious;  they 
are  suggested  elsewhere  in  Dr.  Butler's  report 
when  he  S];)eak8  of  the  '^  faddists  and  en- 
thusiasts" who  have  seized  upon  the  elemen- 
tary school  in  the  interest  of  "all  sorts  of 
enterprises  which  have  their  origin  in  emo- 
tionalism, in  ignorance  or  in  mere  vanity.'* 
What  is  here  suggested  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  college.  Toward  technical,  prac- 
tical training,  calculated  to  earn  dollars  in 
later  life,  American  education  has  turned  a 
far  from  favoring  face.  The  attempt  to  de- 
velop the  dye  industry  in  this  country  as  a 
result  of  the  war  revealed  an  appalling  lack 
of  thoroughly  trained  chemists — ^trained  with 
the  completeness  of  the  German  chemist,  for 
instance.  Our  educational  failure  was  shown 
up  in  this  one  conspicuous  respect;  that  equal 
shortcomings  exist  all  along  the  line  seems  all 
too  likely.  If  any  generalization  was  possible 
on  the  question  we  should  say  that  Dr.  But- 
ler's assertion  should  be  exactly  reversed— 
that  American  education  has  too  largely  pur- 
sued a  vague  effort  to  teach  our  youth  how  to 
live  at  the  expense  of  hard,  definite  learning. 

We  must  also  disagree  with  Dr.  Butler's 
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explanation  of  the  sources  of  our  educational 
predicament.  A  sort  of  diabolism  of  the 
young  and  a  new  paganism  of  all  of  us  ap- 
pear to  loom  large  in  his  mind.  A  larger 
view  of  the  problem  suggests  that  our  present 
educational  shortcomings  are  the  natural  con- 
sequenoes  of  old  processes.  Psychology  has 
yielded  much  new  wisdom  on  the  subject  in 
the  past  generation — ample  to  suggest  in- 
finite experiments  and  hypotheses  without 
yielding  any  sure  ground  for  progress.  We 
are  now  in  the  confusion  of  this  transition, 
and  doubtless  the  present  upcoming  genera- 
tion will  suffer — ^as  other  generations  in  sim- 
ilar periods  of  experimentation  have  suffered. 
But  progress  is  being  made;  the  theory  of 
**  full  and  free  expression  to  a  child's  individ- 
uality" (which  iMirticularly  arouses  Dr.  But- 
ler's wrath)  will  not  be  wholly  annihilated 
when  the  battle  is  over,  it  is  already  safe  to 
surmise. — New  York  Tribune, 


POWER  OF  BOARDS  OP  EDUCATION 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

The  Appelate  Division  has  sustained  the 
lower  courts  of  Buffalo  in  granting  a  man- 
damus to  the  board  of  education  of  that  city 
requiring  the  common  council  to  restore  to 
the  school  budget  $345,620  it  has  stricken  out 
of  the  salary  account.  The  Appelate  Division 
sustains  the  state  educational  law  in  confer- 
ring power  on  boards  of  education  to  deter- 
mine the  salaries  of  the  teachers  employed  by 
them.  After  quoting  sections  882  and  887 
covering  the  subject  the  court  says : 

A  reading  of  these  sections  shows  clearly  and 
concliuively  that  finally  the  legialatore  eyinced  a 
definite  pnrpose  to  place  the  entire  management 
of  schools  in  the  cities  of  the  state  in  the  boards 
of  education,  and  that  included  the  hiring  of  all 
teachers  and  other  employees  of  the  board,  and 
fixing  their  salaries. 

Almost  every  change  that  has  been  made  in  the 
education  law  in  recent  years  has  been  in  line 
with  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  boards 
of  education  and  to  separate  them  entirely  from 
municipal  management  and  control  The  amend- 
ment to  the  education  law  in  1917   (Chap.  786, 


Laws  of  1917)  did  this  very  thing  in  every  respect, 
excepting  in  the  matter  of  fixing  salaries^  and  by 
the  act  of  1919  (Chap.  645,  Laws  of  1919),  even 
the  matter  of  fixing  salaries  of  supervising  and 
teaching  staffs  in  the  cities  of  the  state  was  taken 
from  the  municipal  authorities  and  placed  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  boards  of  education. 

The  boards  of  education  being  thus  given  the 
power  to  fix  salaries  of  teachers  and  employees  in 
the  department  of  education  in  cities,  it  follows 
that  they  must  have  the  power  to  compel  the 
council  to  raise  money  in  the  usual  way  by  tax- 
ation to  enable  the  boards  of  education  to  pay  the 
salaries. 

The  board  of  education  made  the  appointment 
of  teachers  and  other  employees  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1920,  and  fixed  their  salaries  and 
reported  its  estimates  to  the  council.  The  city 
thereupon  became  liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
board  of  education  estimates,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  council  to  place  the  amount  in  the  budget 
and  provide  the  taxation  for  its  payment,  for  it 
was  a  city  liabilily.  City  Charter,  Bee.  102. 
Laws  of  1919,  Sees.  882  and  887. 

By  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  the  coun- 
cil had  the  power  and  right  to  modify  estimates 
submitted  by  the  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, including  the  Department  of  Education,  but 
the  amendments  to  the  education  law  in  1917  and 
1919,  above  quoted,  are  so  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  city  charter  in  regard  to  fixing 
of  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  employees  in  de- 
partments of  education  in  cities,  that  they  can 
not  be  harmonized,  and  the  provision  of  the  charter 
must  be  deemed  repealed  by  the  later  legislative 
enactments.  Brigham  vs.  New  York,  227  N.  Y. 
575.    City  of  Buffalo  vs.  Lewis,  192,  N.  Y.  193. 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  BufiPalo 
before  July  1,  1920,  fixed  and  established  the  sal- 
aries of  the  teachers  and  other  employees  in  the 
public  schools  of  said  city  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1920,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
and  other  employees  who  would  be  required  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  schools  during  that 
period,  and  the  board  of  education  estimated  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  be  raised  by  tax  for 
the  general  support  of  the  schools  for  said  year. 
It  then  reported  the  estimates  to  defendant  Boss 
Graves,  and  required  of  him  and  the  council  of 
said  city  that  they  include  in  the  estimates  to  be 
adopted  by  them  the  amounts  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  as  estimated  by  the  board 
of  education,  and  defendants  refused  to  include 
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said  amounts  in  the  budget,  but  assumed  to  reduce 
them  from  the  amounts  demanded  by  the  board  of 
education  to  the  amount  of  $345,629. 


STANDARDS  FOR  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS' 

The  Committee  on  Standards  for  Second- 
ary Schools  appointed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  passed  at  the  anniial  meeting  of 
1919  presents  the  following  report.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  preliminary  report  made  at  the 
meeting  in  New  Haven  in  April,  1920,  the 
question  has  two  main  aspects.  First,  should 
the  association  adopt  standards  for  secondary 
schools,  and  if  so,  what  sti^tement  of  stand- 
ards should  be  approved.  Second,  if  a  state- 
ment of  standards  is  approved,  should  the 
association  undertake  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  list  of  accredited  schools  which  con- 
form to  the  standards  adopted. 

Your  committee  believes  that  a  statement  of 
the  minimum  essentials  of  a  good  school  will 
be  helpful.  It  will  give  school  administrators 
an  opportunity  to  test  their  own  equipment 
and  practises,  it  will  promote  a  sound  public 
opinion  in  supx)ort  of  favorable  conditions  for 
secondary  school  work  and  it  will  focus  at- 
tention on  tibe  results  which  should  aim  to  ac- 
complish. The  following  statement  of  stand- 
ards for  secondary  schools  is  therefore  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  committee  for 
adoption   by  the  association. 

STANDARDS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  purpose  of  the  New  England  Standards 
for  Secondary  Schools  is  to  establish  common 
standards  of  administration  and  instruction 
in  conformity  with  accepted  practise  among 
the  best  secondary  schools  of  New  England^ 
to  develop  a  sound  public  policy  in  education, 
to  secure  effective  working  conditions,  and  to 
brin^r  about  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  application  of  these  standards  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  certain 

1  Report  of  the  committee  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,  December  4,  1920,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 


intellectual  and  spiritual  forces  in  education 
which  can  not  be  measured.  A  school  may  be 
so  rich  in  these  elements  because,  perhaps^  of 
the  presence  of  a  great  personality  in  the  ad- 
ministration or  in  the  teaching  staff,  that, 
despite  grave  defects  in  equipment  and  organ- 
ization, the  product  of  the  school  is  good 
Even  when  this  occurs,  however,  the  sdiool 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  correction 
of  its  defects.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  ob- 
viously possible  for  a  school  to  meet  most  of 
the  standards  herein  set  forth  and  yet  to  fail 
of  real  effectivQDeBS.  Perfect  in  mechanism 
and  equipment^will  not  insure  educational 
excellence. 

Emphasis  is  therefore  placed  upon  the  nec- 
essity for  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  ad- 
ministration of  these  standards.  With  such 
administration  these  standards^  subject  to  dis- 
cussion and  amendment  as  occasion  requires, 
should  bring  about  improvement  of  the  schools 
and  should  thereby  enable  the  schools  to  rai- 
der more  effective  service. 

I.  PtJBPOSX  or  THS  SCHOOL 

The  purpose  of  the  school  should  be  to  develop 
in  its  pupils  high  ideals  of  social  and  civic  obliga- 
tion and  to  equip  them  with  the  resources  to  real- 
ize  these  ideals  in  actual  service. 

The  presence  of  such  an  effective  purpose  in  a 
school  will  be  shown  by  the  courtesy  and  industij 
of  the  pupils,  their  respect  for  authority',  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  initiative  and  liabits  and 
powers  of  ready  and  effective  cooperation. 

A  public  high  school  especially  should  be  in 
close  relation  to  the  community  which  it  serves. 
The  efficiency  of  its  service  will  be  revealed  by  the 
drawing  power  of  the  school  as  shown  by  the 
percentage  of  the  school  population  enrolled  in  the 
high  school,  and  by  tiie  retentive  power  of  the 
school  as  shown  by  the  percentage  of  entrants  who 
complete  the  course. 

n.  msTBConoN 
The  instruction  shall  be  on  a  high  level,  as  mess- 
ured  by  present  standards  and  as  shown  by  sati^ 
factory  results  in  pupils.  Such  results  will  eon* 
sist  not  only  in  the  mastery  of  subject  ^natter  but 
also  in  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  pnpili 
and  in  the  acquisition  by  them  of  correct  habits 
of  thought  and  study. 
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m.  PBOGKAK  or  STUDDBS 

The  program  of  studies  shall  consist  of  a  co- 
herent, well-balanced  sequence  of  secondary  school 
studies  susceptible  of  effective  administration  and 
adapted  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

The  requirement  for  graduation  from  a  secondary 
school  shall  be  the  completion  of  at  least  15  units, 
normally  based  upon  the  completion  of  eight  yeairs 
of  elementary  school  work  or  the  equivalent.  Frac- 
tional units  may  be  counted  toward  this  total. 

Definiiion:  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in 
any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  so  planned  as  to 
constitute  approximately  one  fourth  of  a  full  year 
of  work  for  a  pupil  of  normal  ability.  To  count 
as  a  unit,  the  recitation  periods  shall  aggregate 
approximately  120  sixty  minutP  hours.  -Time  occu- 
pied by  shop  or  laboratory  work  counts  one  half  as 
much  as  time  in  recitation. 

IV.   QUALinCATIONS  OV  TEACHERS 

Evidence  of  a  teacher's  fitness  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  subjects  assigned  shall  be  required. 

(a)  Teachers  of  academic  subjects  beginning 
service  in  New  England  in  September,  1921,  or 
thereafter,  shall  have  had  at  least  four  years  of 
study  in  institutions  of  collegiate  grade,  or  the 
equivalent.  In  the  opinion  of  the  association  five 
years  of  such  study  is  desirable. 

(&)  Teachers  of  special  subjects  beginning  serv- 
ice in  New  England  in  September,  1921,  or  there- 
after, shall  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  study 
beyond  the  secondary  school. 

(e)  Teachers  of  academic  subjects  beginning 
service  in  New  England  in  September,  1923,  or 
thereafter,  shall  have  had  professional  training 
equivalent  to  twelve  semester  hours. 

The  following  types  of  courses  are  recommended 
as  meeting  the  spirit  of  this  requirement:  general 
introduction  to  education,  educational  psychology, 
principles  of  secondary  education,  teaching  of  par- 
ticular subjects,  observation  and  practise  teaching, 
history  of  education^' 

(d)  Satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  experi- 
ence may  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  re- 
quirements a,  h  and  e. 

Nate:  It  is  understood  by  the  association  that 
the  foregoing  requirements  do  not  apply  to  teachers 
in  service  in  New  England  previous  to  September, 
1921. 

Y.  OMANIEATION  ASD  ADlCINISntATION 

The  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
sehool  shall  be  worked  oat  along  lines  designed  to 
secure  satisfactory  results. 


(a)  Time  Standards 

1.  The  school  year  shall  conform  in  length  to 
the  requirements  of  the  state  in  which  the  school 
is  located,  but  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  160 
actual  school  days.  In  the  opinion  of  the  associa- 
tion the  school  year  should  be  no  less  than  180 
actual  sd^ool  days. 

2.  In  the  opinion  of  the  association  the  school 
day  should  consist  of  at  least  five  hours,  exclusive 
of  intermissions. 

3.  The  recitation  periods  in  any  subject  shall 
average  not  less  than  forty  minutes  in  length. 
Variation  in  the  schedule  to  allow  for  supervised 
study,  laboratory  periods,  etc.;  are  expected. 

(h)  Work  Standards 

1.  TeoeAers.— The  schedule  shall  provide  for 
each  teacher  an  average  of  at  least  one  period  a 
day  free  from  class  instruction.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  association  the  schedule  should  provide  for  one 
period  of  a  day  free  from  class  instruction  and 
study  hall  supervision. 

No  teacher  shall  give  class  instruction  for  more 
than  six  periods  in  any  one  day. 

A  teacher's 'schedule  shall  not  include  subjects 
from  more  than  three  of  the  following  fields  of 
knowledge:  English,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
foreign  language,  science,  commercial  subjects, 
practical  arts.  In  the  opinion  of  the  association  a 
teacher 's  schedule  should  not  include  subjects  from 
more  than  two  of  these  fields. 

2.  Principal. — ^In  order  to  allow  the  principal 
time  for  directing  and  supervising  the  work  of  the 
teachers,  and  for  conferring  with  pupils  and  par- 
ents his  schedule  shall  not  include  more  than  the 
f  oUowing  number  of  periods  per  weeik  of  teaching 
and  study  hall  supervision:  « 

In  a  school  of  more  than  600  pupils  not  more 
than  5  periods. 

In  a  sehool  of  301  to  500  pupils  not  more  than  10 
periods. 

In  a  school  of  201  to  300  pupils  not  more  than 
15  periods. 

In  a  school  of  101  to  200  pupils  not  more  than 
20  periods. 

In  a  school  of  61  to  100  pupils  not  more  than 
25  periods. 

3.  Pupils. — ^The  academic  work  in  a  pupil's  pro- 
gram ordinarily  sboold  not  exceed  80  periods  a 
week.  More  than  this  amount  of  academic  work 
should  be  discouraged  except  feir  pupils  of  un- 
usual ability. 
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(c)  Personnel  Siandarda 

1.  At  least  three  teachers  ineluding  the  prineipal 
shall  be  employed  on  full-time  in  a  four-year  sec- 
ondary school  and  five  teachers  including  t&e  prin- 
cipal in  a  six-year  school,  or  the  equivalent  in  part 
time  teachers. 

2.  A  school  shall  not  show  an  ezeessiTe  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  on  the  membership  of 
the  school.  The  association  recommends  twenty- 
five  as  a  maximum. 

8.  The  association  believes  that  to  provide  suit- 
able opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  pupil 
through  self-expression,  classes,  in  most  subjects, 
should  not  exceed  thirty  pupils. 

(d)  Adminiairatioe  Routine  Standards 
The  administration  of  the  school  shall  include: 

1.  Economical  organisation  of  routine. 

2.  Marking  standards  so  devised  and  applied  as 
correctly  to  represent  the  actual  progress  of  pupils. 

3.  Permanent  office  records  of  attendance  and 
scholarship  of  individual  pupils  systematically  and 
accurately  kept.  It  is  desirable  that  the  office  rec- 
ords should  also  give  an  indication  of  the  pupil's 
general  ability  and  positive  qualities  essential  to 
success. 

VI.  XQUIFHSNT 

Material  equipment  for  instruction  in  the  sub- 
jects taught  shall  be  adequate. 

(a)  Laboratory 
Itttboratory  facilities  in  all  sciences  offered  shall 
be  adequate,  with  apparatus  and  material  sufficient 
to  permit  a  proper  amount  of  individual  labora- 
tory work.  Variety  of  apparatus  of  a  practical 
type  should  be  supplied. 

(6)  Uhrary 

There  shall  be  a  school  library  properly  housed 
and  cared  for,  so  located  as  to  be  accessible  during 
the  entire  school  day.  A  study  room  if  properly 
furnished  may  serve  as  a  room  for  the  library. 

Schools  of  500  pupils  or  less  should  have  at 
least  4  volumes  per  pupil. 

Schools  of  over  500  pupils  should  have  2,000  vol- 
umes and  in  addition  at  least  one  volume  for  every 
pupil  in  excess  of  500  in  the  enrollment. 

The  library  of  even  the  smallest  high  school 
should  have  at  least  one  good  encyclopedia,  one 
unabridged  dictionary,  a  good  gazeteer  or  atlas, 
and  copies  of  the  most  necessary  and  useful  refer- 
ence books. 


The  reading  room  of  the  library  should  be  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  at  one  time  from  5  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment  of  the  schpoL 

Regular  additions  to  the  library  should  be  made. 
The  annual  expenditure  for  books  and  magarines 
should  be  at  least  twenty-five  cents  per  pupil. 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  a  trained  eehool 
librarian;  where  this  is  not  feasible  the  librazy 
shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  teacher. 
The  facilities  offered  by  a  public  library  may  be 
accepted  in  place  of  the  above  requirements  when 
these  facilities  are  adequate  and  are  fully  available 
for  pupils  during  the  school  session.  Systematic 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  shall  be  given. 

Vn.  PLANT 

The  character  and  condition  of  the  school  plant 
shall  be  such  as  to  afford  hygienic  and  effective 
working  conditions. 

(a)  Buildings  hereafter  constructed  shall  con- 
form to  modern  standards  for  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  sanitation  and  furnishings,  including 
seats  and  blackboards,  as  required  by  the  respec- 
tive State  Departments  of  Education. 

(h)  Buildings  already  constructed  shall  eon- 
form  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  these  standards. 

(e)  The  janitor  service  shall  be  adequate  and 
the  plant  shall  be  clean  and  free  from  defaeonent. 

In  recommending:  this  statement  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  set  down  aa 
standards  only  what  experience  and  the  best 
usage  have  shown  to  be  definitdy  attainable 
rather  than  what  might  seem  ultimately  de- 
sirable. It  is  the  belief  of  your  committee 
that  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the 
statement  of  the  standards  adopted  by  this  as- 
sociation will  produce  good  results. 

Your  committee  has  considered  carefully 
the  second  aspect  of  the  question,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  list  of  accredited  schools  which  con- 
form to  the  standards  set  forth.  Some  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  beliere  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  jKXBsible  with 
the  formulation  of  a  plan  by  means  of  which 
such  a  list  may  be  prepared  and  maintained, 
on  the  ground  that  the  publication  of  this  list 
would  furnish  those  charged  with  the  main- 
tenance and  administration  of  schools  a  strong 
incentive  to  bring  about  improvements  which 
may  be  needed,  and  that  incidentally  the  in- 
formation provided  by  such  a  list  might  be 
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useful  in  other  ways.  On  the  other  hand  the 
opinion  of  a  part  of  your  committee  is  that 
this  question  should  be  left  in  abeyance  at 
least  for  a  time  in  the  expectation  that  the 
information  as  to  the  best  school  usages  sup- 
plied by  the  publication  and  circulation  of 
this  statement  of  standards  will  in  most  cases 
be  sufficient  to  efPect  the  desired  improvement. 
The  question  of  the  means  by  which  a  list 
of  accredited  schools  may  be  secured,  in  case 
it  should  be  thought  desirable  to  proceed  with 
the  preparation  of  such  a  list>  has  been  care- 
fully considered. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  these 
problems  should  be  given  further  study,  and 
a  report  made  to  the  association  at  its  next 
anniial  meeting.  It  is  also  advisable^  if  a 
statement  of  standards  is  approved,  that  the 
association  should  have  a  committee  to  pub- 
lish and  distribute  the  statement  and  to  ren- 
der such  assistance  as  may  be  possible  to 
schools  seeking  aid  in  testing  and  revising 
their  standards. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommends  for 
the  above  purposes  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  school  standards,  the  number  and 
membership  to  be  determined  by  the  executive 
committee,  such  expenses  of  the  committee  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  executive  committee 
to  be  paid  by  the  association,  this  committee 
to  make  a  report  to  the  association  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  1921. 

WiLLUM  C.  Hill,  Chairman, 
Frank  Washington  Ballou, 
Robert  K  Oorwin, 
Habel  H.  Gumminqs, 
Clarence  D.  Kinoslet, 
Anna  J.  MgEsag, 
Frank  P.  Morse, 
Guy  M.  Winslow 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

THE  COURSE  IN  CIVICS  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

It  is  an  axiom  in  education  that  the  content 
of  a  course  of  study  should  be  selected  from 
actual  present-day  life.  The  civic  problems 
which  challenge  the  intelligence  and  moral 


character  of  adults  are  those  which  touch 
closely  the  interests  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 
Many  of  these  problems  recur  at  frequent  in- 
tervals: aspects  of  them  are  ever  present,  and 
will  be  the  chief  civic  problems  of  the  genera- 
tion now  in  school.  Some  knowledge  of  their 
nature,  and  some  training  in  attacking  their 
solution  are  therefore  essential,  and,  as  many 
coming  citizens  complete  their  formal  educa- 
tion in  the  upper  grades  this  fundamental 
training  must  be  given  there.  One  of  the 
main  questions  of  the  educator  is  what  con- 
stitute the  real  probleina.j2f^t^_peopla 

Two  studies  to  determine  these  civic  topics 
have  been  made,  and  are  reported  by  Ernest 
Horn  in  The  Elementary  School  Journal  of 
June,  1919.  The  problems  were  arrived  at  in 
one  case  by  listing  the  civic  topics  appearing 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  in  the  second  by  a 
study  of  party  state  and  national  platforms. 
The  first  covered  a  brief  period  of  time  only, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
selected  subjects  are  ephemeral  or  permanent 
in  their  importance.  In  the  second  study,  all 
platforms  up  to  1918  were  analyzed. 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  gather  further 
information  as  to  the  civic  problems  which 
should  be  studied  in  school,  by  listing  the 
measures  that  have  been  submitted  to  the 
state  electorate  through  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  Included  are  popular  measures 
from  thirty  states  as  follows:  Arizona,  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Utah  and  Washington.  The 
period  included  ranges  from  1902  to  1920. 
The  total  number  of  measures  was  665. 

In  the  table  below  are  given  the  rank  of 
each  topic,  the  most  imx)ortant  first;  the  topic, 
the  number  of  time  each  occurred,  the  per- 
centage each  is  of  the  total;  and  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  the  topics  given  in  the 
article  by  Horn  referred  to  in  a  preceding 
paragraph.  While  forty-seven  different  sub- 
jects were  listed,  those  that  appeared  fewer 
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than  six  times  were  grouped  under  the  term 
''  miscellaneous." 


Rank 

Topic 

Times 
Ap- 
peared 

Per 
Cent. 

Party 
Plat- 
forms 

P  per., 
Per 
Cenn 

1 

Taxation 

85 
48 
39 
37 
37 
36 
33 
33 
29 
28 
27 
23 
21 
20 

17 
15 

11 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 

45 

13 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

0 
0 

4.8 
4 
0 
0 

0 

9.6 
10.2 

0 
25 
10.4 

2.7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7.3 

6.6 

0 

0 

5.3 

0 

0 

4.72 

24.2 

?| 

Liquor. .    , 

8.2 

3 

education 

0 

4 

11.2 

5 

Elections 

0 

6 

Coiintifl*  ............. 

0 

7 

Roads 

0 

8 

Vinanci^ , 

3.8 

9 

Labor 

1.9 

10 

fiMflfragft 

13.6 

11 
12 
13 

State  and  county  officers 

Public  utilities 

Judiciary 

0 

9.0 

0 

14 

CiticMB 

0 

15 
16 

Dependents,       d  e  1  i  n  - 

quents,  defectives. . . . 

Industry 

0 
0 

17 

Public  morals 

0 

18 

Constitution 

0 

19 

?0 

Natural  resources 

Public  health 

0.9 
5.0 

21 
22 

Fish  and  game 

Printing,  publishing  . . . 
Public  works 

0 
0 
8.1 

?4 

Irrigation  .....  x ....  x 

0 

25 

Public  safety 

0 

26 

Miscellaneous 

13.1 

Totals 

655 

100 

At  the  best,  no  final  judgment  regarding 
content  can  be  reached  from  quantitative 
studies.  In  the  initiative  and  referendum 
elections,  about  one  fourth  of  all  the  measures 
dealt  with  minor  matters.  When  supple- 
mented by  other  investigations,  and  balanced 
by  the  opinions  of  experts  an  excellent  basis 
will  be  furnished  for  selecting  material  for  a 
course  of  study  in  civics  for  the  upper  grades. 


John  0.  Almack 


IJNivxBsrnr  or  Oregon 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

THB  BDUCATION   ASSOCIATION   OP  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Education 
Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania  was 
held  at  Pittsburgh  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
jfollowing  Thanksgiving  Day.  It  combined 
with  the  City  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Other 
cooperating  organixations  are  the  Conference 


pi  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools,  the  Classical 
Association  of  Pittafcurgh  and  Vicinity,  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Directors  Association, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
JSxtension  Division  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
,burgh,  and  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  imported  speakers  on  the  general  pro- 
gram were  Mr.  Harry  C.  Spillman,  expert  in 
commercial  education.  Dr.  A.  E.  Winahip, 
editor.  Journal  of  Education,  Dr.  S.  H.  Clark, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  P.  P.  Claxton, 
commissioner  of  education. 
,  The  lunch  hour  on  Friday  was  given  over  to 
,the  Highway  Transport  Education  Commit- 
tee. Addresses  by  Honorable  P.  P.  Claxton 
and  Miss  Baer,  of  Detroit,  centered  around 
,the  theme:  "The  social  value  of  highways.** 

Two  conferences  on  educational  problems  in 
mining  communities  were  held  under  the 
guidance  of  W.  S.  DefFenbaugh,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education. 

,  Saturday  forenoon  was  entirely  donated  to 
;meeting8  of  the  following  sections: 

Administration  and  Supervision, 

Americanization, 

Advisers  of  Girls  and  Women, 

Classical  Association, 

Colleges  and  Normal  Schools, 

Commercial  Section, 

Conference  on  Education  in  Mining  Communities, 

Continuation  Schools, 

Elementary  Grades, 

English, 

Fine,  Industrial  and  Household  Arts, 

Highway  and  Highway  Transport  Education, 

History  and  Civics, 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education, 

Kindergarten  Primary  Section, 

Mathematics, 

Modern  Languages, 

Music, 

Physical  Science, 

Besearch  and  Measurements, 

State  School  Directors, 

Vocational  Education. 

,  The  attendance  totaled  about  3,000  and  the 
interest  was  most  gratifying. 

James  Hebbbrt  Ejujay, 
Becreiairy 
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Five  Strong  Points 

characterize  the  newest  textbook  in  first  year  French.  It  meets  the 
specifications  as  publishers  have  heard  them  stated  at  various  times 
by  teachers  who  wanted  such  a  book — 

ROUX'S  FIRST  COURSE  IN  FRENCH 

ha3  more  than  five  claims  to  excellence,  and  we  could  name  them, 
but  these  five  will  serve  to  identify  the  book  to  the  teachers  who  are 
waiting  lor  it. 

Simplicity  of  treatment  that  makes  the  book  suitable  for  use  in  Junior 
High  Schook  as  well  as  in  all  first  year  classes  in  ^ich  emphasis  on 
fundcunentals  is  required. 

Carefnl  organiiatioii  of  the  lessons  so  that  they  can  be  divided  to  suit  the 
needs  of  classes  of  various  capacities. 

Sensible  use  of  Ae  direct  method  to  develop  real  familiarity  with  the 
language.  Frendh  is  U3ed  in  instnictiont  and  questions.  There  are 
many  all^French  reviews,  copying  exercises  for  facility  with  French 
idiom  and  dictation,  questionnaires,  and  blank-filling  exercises  for 
practice  in  the  use  of  French  forms. 


Abundant  provision  of  practical  exercises  in  great  variety.    The  kind  of 
exercises  that  the  "  good  teadher  *'  will  use. 

Informing   and   really  interesting   reading   sdecdons^    motivating    the 
grammatical  principles  of  the  lesson. 


Recent  additions  to  the  Macmillan  French  Series 

TiUy :  AID  TO  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION 

Based  on  the  phonetic  alphabet  and  supplemented  with  charts  and 
diagrams  that  illustrate  the  posir'on  of  the  speech  organs  in  the 
enunciation  of  various  sounds  peculiar  to  the  French  language. 

Wann :  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION 

A  collection  of  lively  little  stories  arranged  for  class  use  with  word 
exercises  and  oral  drills. 


THE    MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

DALLAS  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  ARTS  COLLEGE  AND  THE  CITYi 

r  I 

An  unusually  frank  parson  once  con- 
fessed that  he  constructed  all  his  sermons 
according  to  one  system:  firstly,  he  an- 
nounced his  text;  secondly,  he  departed 
from  it;  and,  thirdly,  he  never  got  back  to 
it.  If  I  were  choosing  a  text  from  which 
to  depart  in  this  discussion,  I  should  use 
the  words  of  the  ancient  philosopher:  ''I 
am  a  man;  therefore  everything  that  con- 
cerns man  interests  me." 

For,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  that  is 
the  fundamental  reason  for  the  existence 
of  a  college  of  liberal  arts  in  any  city  uni- 
versity of  to-day.  If  that  basic  reason 
were  alwa3rs  kept  in  mind  by  trustees,  fac- 
ulty and  student-body  there  would  never 
arise  any  doubt  as  to  the  persistent  sur- 
vival of  the  arts  college  or  as  to  the  cause 
of  that  persistent  survival. 

There  have  been  pessimists  enough  who 
have  declared  that  the  college  of  arts  has 
served  its  purpose  and  is  gradually  dying. 
But  an  examination  of  the  hard  facts  of 
this  supposed  demise  and  disposal  of  the 
corpse  leads  one  to  use  the  words  of  Mark 
Twain  concerning  a  premature  report  of 
his  own  departure:  "This  report  of  my 
death  is  greatly  exaggerated."  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  "corpse"  has  not 
only  retained  its  soul,  but  is  just  now 
showing  most  gratifying  vitality. 

For  the  whole  tendency  in  higher  edu- 
eation  is  toward  a  return  to  the  college  of 

1  Address  delivered  at  the  National  AModation 
of  Urban  XJiiiTersities,  Philadelphia,  December  18, 
1920. 


liberal  arts  or  its  equivalent.  Not  only  is 
this  department  showing  a  decided  increase 
in  enrollment  in  almost  every  American 
university,  but  great  technical  schools  are 
beginning  to  insist  upon  something  very 
similar  to  it  within  their  own  walls.  Thus 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is 
now  demanding  a  fairly  common  and  lib- 
eralizing course  for  all  its  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  no  matter  what  type  of  engi- 
neering or  technical  work  the  students  may 
pursue  later.  The  recent  effort  of  Yale 
to  form  a  common  course  for  all  freshmen 
and  the  appointment  of  a  dean  of  fresh- 
men to  supervise  the  endeavor;  the  insist- 
ence all  over  America  that  every  law  stu- 
dent and  every  medical  student  shall 
pursue  two  years  of  liberalizing  studies  in 
addition  to  the  professional  studies — ^these 
are  significant  signs  of  a  great  increase  in 
the  importance  of  the  arts  coUege. 

The  trite  figure  of  speech  still  holds  its 
truth :  the  arts  college  is  indeed  the  heart 
of  a  university.  All  other  colleges  or  de- 
partments are  but  highly  specialized  parts 
of  the  educational  body,  just  as  the  arms^ 
legs,  eyes  and  ears  are  but  highly  special- 
ized  members  of  the  physical  body  and 
practically  helpless  without  that  generally 
useful  organ,  the  heart.  During  the  last 
two  decades,  moreover,  America  has  grown 
heartily  tired  of  that  monstrosity,  the  un- 
educated specialist — ^the  dentist  who  can: 
not  talk  intelligible  English,  the  engineer 
who  knows  nothing  but  cogs  and  levers, 
the  lawyer  who  would  not  know  the  Sistine 
Madonna  from  a  chromo,  the  doctor  who 
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couldn't  distingukh  Yankee  Doodle  from 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus, 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  in 
the  revival  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  no 
change  in  its  structure  and  function  is  nec- 
essary. The  object  of  education  is  to  make 
the  truth  serviceable  to  mankind.  This  is 
the  new  object  of  the  arts  college.  Dr. 
Capen  has  declared  that  such  a  college  is 
still  the  backbone  of  our  higher  educational 
system ;  but  in  this  day  it  must  be  a  most 
flexible  backbone.  Again,  Dr.  Capen  has 
stated  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
state  university  is  its  close  articulation 
with  the  life  of  the  community,  and  he 
might  have  added  that  this  statement 
should  be  even  more  true  of  the  arts  college 
of  a  city  university.  For  this  flexible  or- 
gan must  be  exceedingly  rapid  in  its  re- 
sponse to  community  needs,  or  it  will  per- 
ish. Other  departments  or  colleges,  such 
as  engineering,  law  and  medicine,  may  be 
fairly  fixed  and  rigid  in  curriculum  and 
attitude,  but  the  arts  college  in  a  city 
must  ever  be  on  tip-toe  in  its  efforts  to 
understand  and  serve  that  city. 
>  In  my  own  institution,  for  example, 
when  the  recent  political  campaign  was  at 
its  hottest,  we  opened  our  courses  on  the 
history  of  political  parties.  Amidst  much 
newspaper  discussion  concerning  the  war- 
chest,  the  Bed  Cross  drive,  and  other  agen- 
cies of  charity,  we  organized  our  classes  in 
principles  of  relief.  While  trouble  and 
unrest  still  prevailed  in  shop  and  factory 
we  offered  our  course  in  labor  problems. 
At  no  time,  in  fact,  have  we  considered  our 
i(solleees  of  liberal  arts  as  confined  to  the 
four  walls  of  the  university.  In  recent 
years  we  have  even  given  courses  in  Eng- 
lish composition  to  tihe  police  department, 
and  the  class-room  has  been  in  the  police 
headquarters. 
•    In  short,  then,  since  every  great  city  has 


become  a  rather  complete  social  entity  with 
problems  of  its  own,  the  arts  college  in  a 
city  must  always  be  in  a  fluid  state,  and 
must  move  ever  in  the  direction  of  Hie 
pity's  needs.  Its  schedule  can  never  be  so 
fixed  and  permanent  as  that  of  the  old- 
time,  orthodox  B.A.  college,  and  any  arts 
college  in  a  large  municipality  not  in  this 
fluid  state  is  probably  dead  and  doesn't 
know  it.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  is,  or 
should  be,  constantly  incorporating  within 
itself  additional  riches  of  life,  and  if,  as 
jsome  historians  maintain,  all  civilization 
;has  originated  in  the  city,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  the  arts  college  to  contribute 
the  riches  to  the  growing  civilization. 


There  is  no  American  who  needs  more 
sorely  the  genuine  riches  of  civilization 
than  the  city  boy.  Perhaps  the  chief  temp- 
tation of  the  city  youth  is  to  become  flashy. 
Too  often  he  admires  and  seeks  to  attain  a 
superficial  or  surface  brilliancy  with  no 
depth.  All  his  environment  tempts  him 
to  quick  change  in  action,  thought  and 
mode  of  expression.  Too  often  he  would 
rather  say  the  witty  or  smart  thing  &an 
think  the  deep  thought.  Professor  Leigh- 
ton,  of  Ohio  State  University,  has  expressed 
it  well  when  he  declares: 

The  images,  whose  fortuitous  assoeiatioii  stands 
in  lieu  of  thinking,  are  visual,  motor,  and  auditory 
— ^large  numbers,  big  spaces,  rapid  movements 
and  loud  noise. 

^  Especially,  then,  does  the  young  ''citi- 
zen" need  to  study  those  ideas  that  have 
persisted  in  reappearing  at  intervals 
throughout  all  the  history  of  man,  those 
that  are  common  to  large  groups  of  men, 
and  those  that  have  outlived  the  changing 
details  of  long  eras.  Not  merely  the  thing 
of  the  moment,  but  the  long  existing  source 
and  cause  back  of  that  thing — ^this  is  one 
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of  the  ideas  to  be  stressed  heavily  in  the 
arts  college  in  tiie  city. 

The  vision  of  man's  place  in  the  universe 
is  perhaps  more  difficult  of  placement  in 
the  city  lad's  head  than  in  the  cranium  of 
the  unsophisticated  country  boy;  for  a 
thousand  non-essentials  clamor  for  the  city 
dweller's  attention.  Much  of  the  trouble 
with  the  present  generation  is  that  it  has 
jiargely  lost  its  racial  memory  and  is  in 
exactly  the  pitiful  condition  of  a  man  who 
has  lost  his  individual  memory  and  iden- 
tity. Here  again  is  the  task  of  the  arts  col- 
lege in  a  city  university — to  save  the  city 
man  or  woman  from  being  intellectually 
deafened  by  the  loud  beating  of  the  con- 
temporary drum. 

,  It  is  a  trite  saying  because  an  eternally 
true  one  that  the  college  must  help  a  man 
to  find  not  only  how  to  make  a  living,  but 
jhow  to  live.  Too  often  in  the  past  two 
decades  city  institutions  have  bent  all  their 
efforts  toward  the  first  of  these  activities. 
,To  quote  Professor  Leighton  again: 

Our  leaders  are  nearly  aU  lop-sided  specialists. 
A  strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  thesis  that 
democracy  is  instinctively  hostile  to  inteUectoal 
distinction  and  that  an  industrialized  and  social- 
ized democracy  has  place  and  recognition  only 
for  mediocre  talents  and  achievements  in  other 
fields  than  industry,  commerce  and  politics. 

.  And  the  result  has  too  often  been  that 
;men  once  having  obtained  a  living,  are 
.completely  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  live. 
,Thus  we  have  the  edifying  spectacle  in  one 
,of  our  large  middle  west  cities  of  seeing 
more  than  two  score  of  the  leading  business 
^en,  practically  all  of  them  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  arrested  one 
night  for  cock-figbting.  Poor  rich  fellows ! 
,They  had  no  other  way  of  enjojdng  the 
jwealth  that  they  in  their  zealous  patriot- 
^m  had  taken  from  the  purse  of  their 
(mother  country  during  her  struggle  to 


^eep  from  them  the  mad  dog  of  Prussian- 
4sm! 

/  Not  primarily,  then,  to  train  young  men 
,to  make  a  bigger  bank  account  for  them- 
;3elves  or  for  some  one  else,  is  the  arts  col- 
lege's mission,  but  to  lead  them  to  a  larger 
understanding  of  the  universe — an  under- 
standing which  may,  in  the  long  run,  be 
equally  useful  and  even  more  enjoyable. 
And  hard-headed  business  men  themselves 
^re  beginning  to  realize  this  fact.  I  my- 
self heard  a  recent  speaker  tell  our  own 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  if  average 
jbusiness  men  would  read  more  books  on 
history  and  sociology  they  would  have  far 
jless  industrial  unrest  to  combat. 
,  And  now  for  a  bit  of  heresy.  In  the 
J[>estowing  of  this  vision  upon  young  city 
;men,  it  is  not  the  task  of  the  arts  college 
to  demand  Ph.D.  accuracy.  Accuracy  has 
become  the  bug-bear  of  the  modern  college 
professor.  Having  reached  up  from  the 
Jbookkeeper's  stool  in  commerce  and  down 
from  the  stool  of  the  post-graduate  investi- 
gator hunting  for  the  rusty  needle  in  the 
manuscript  haystack,  this  fetich  is  to-day 
squeezing  the  enthusiasm  out  of  many  an 
.undergraduate.  Why  should  I  demand 
,that  the  student  in  the  arts  college,  seek- 
ing a  general  impression  of  life  and  its 
problems,  search  for  and  memorize  the 
.minute  data  that  made  my  graduate  theses 
deadly  dullt  A  specialist  in  an  under- 
graduate class  is  often  like  a  bull  in  a  chinar 
/shop. 

,  I  hold  that  the  principal  business  of  any 
.college  of  liberal  arts  is  to  give  the  mind  a 
number  of  general  impressions  and  useful 
tendencies — ^not  to  make  a  wonderful 
;nathematical  ''shark,"  but  to  give  the 
many  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind ;  not  to 
produce  a  Shakespeare  but  to  give  the 
many  a  literary  turn  of  mind ;  not  to  pre* 
pare  every  man  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
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jUnited  States,  but  to  give  all  a  general 
working  interest  in  citizenship.  And, 
^again,  the  arts  collie  in  a  city  university 
,that  does  not  lead  a  student  to  self-exami- 
paation  so  that  he  may  consciously  select  a 
jlif  e  work  on  the  basis  of  that  examination, 
^  a  flat  failure.  A  series  of  impressions  of 
^ife  and  its  activities  is  one  of  the  principal 
gifts  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  such  a 
series  is  nowhere  more  deeply  needed  than 
among  the  distractions  of  a  city. 
(  After  all,  these  statements  mean  that  one 
of  the  chief  tasks  of  such  a  college  is  to 
^ake  the  student  a  genuine  social  being. 
Our  municipal  universities  may  never  be 
accused  of  producing  book-worms,  but  if 
they  produce  beings  with  true  social  in- 
stincts highly  developed,  they  will  have 
^mply  paid  for  themselves.  In  my  own 
institution,  for  instance,  we  give,  year 
after  year,  a  course  in  human  behavior ;  for 
^we  still  hold  that,  with  all  our  study  of 
(man  as  a  communal  animal,  we  must  base 
^  social  instincts  and  his  '*  civic  vision 
^pon  individual  mentality  and  social  serv- 
ice upon  personal  character." 
J  At  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Harvard  James 
Eussell  Lowell  said : 

Let  it  be  our  hope  to  nmke  a  gentleman  of 
every  youth  who  is  put  under  our  charge — ^not  a 
conventional  gentleman,  but  a  man  of  culture,  a 
man  of  intellectual  resource,  a  man  of  public 
spirit,  a  man  of  refinement,  with  that  good  taste 
which  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind,  and  that  con- 
science which  is  the  good  taste  of  the  sovi, 

J  Perhaps  Lowell  explained  years  ago  why 
our  colleges  of  liberal  arts  are  now  crowded 
to  the  doors. 

m 

But  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that 

there  is  to  be  no  edge  to  the  subjects 

taught  in  an  arts  college.    Dr.  Capen  has 

somewhere  spoken  rather  sarcastically  of 


the  '' mental  dumibbells"  in  some  of  the 
orthodox  American  colleges.  There  is  no 
place  for  such  instruments  in  the  arts  col- 
lege of  a  city  university.  I  assure  you 
that  the  only  mental  dumb-bells  in  my 
own  institution  are  those  that  a  few  of  the 
students  carry  attached  to  their  necks;  a 
few  of  such  are,  of  course,  inevitable. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  a  college 
instructor  to  shape  his  suhjeet  as  much  as 
possible  into  a  keen-edged  weapon  to  be 
used  in  after  life,  and  to  see  that,  before 
any  course  is  finished,  its  possible  applica- 
tion to  modem  life  is  made  absolutely 
clear.  You  will  hear  in  a  live  arts  coU^e 
in  a  city  precious  little  talk  of  empihasis 
upon  the  disciplinary  value  of  a  subject, 
but  a  great  deal  as  to  its  awakening  power. 
Certainly  the  investigations  of  Winck  and 
Sleight  in  England  have  revealed  that 
practise  in  one  kind  of  activity  does  not 
produce  any  notable  improvement  in  other 
kinds  of  activity,  and  whatever  improve- 
ment is  noted  is  evident  only  under  very 
limited  and  special  conditions.  The  arts 
college  in  a  city  university  tends,  there- 
fore, not  to  place  stress  upon  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics  and  other  so  called  disciplin- 
ary subjects,  but  rather  upon  those  courses 
that  arouse  the  students  to  a  realization  of 
the  activities  of  the  world  as  it  has  been,  is, 
and  might  be. 

**  Adults  live  in  a  world  founded  on 
reality;  its  perception  is  the  fact  about 
which  true  education  centers."  Therefore 
not  the  insistence  upon  postgraduate  ac- 
curacy, not  the  insistence  upon  discipline, 
is  the  animating  idea  in  the  urban  Arts 
College,  but  to  inspire  men  to  use  science, 
languages,  arts,  and  especially  social  stud- 
ies dynamically.  The  development  of  per- 
sonal power  as  applied  to  city  conditions 
— ^this  is  indeed  a  work  for  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  in  an  urban  university. 

Now,  the  only  way  to  make  any  subject 
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dynamic  is  to  tackle  some  problems  coa- 
nected  with  it.  In  my  own  university  the 
professor  of  political  science  habitually 
has  each  of  his  students  become  acquainted 
with  the  political  leader  in  that  student's 
ward  so  as  to  discover  how  the  political 
game  is  actually  played.  One  of  our  ad»- 
vanced  studlents  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tions in  every  moving-picture  theater  in 
the  city.  Another  piece  of  research  dealt 
in  a  searching  manner  with  every  pool- 
room in  the  city,  and  still  another  with  the 
dance-halls.  Within  the  past  year  the 
entire  student-body  turned  out  and  made 
a  house-to-house  census  to  determine  the 
density  of  population  in  order  to  re-route 
the  street-car  so^stem.  Such  investigations 
and  such  activities  are  what  I  have  in 
mind  when  I  speak  of  making  general  im- 
pressions dynamic. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  asked 
why  American  graduates  remain  so  calm 
in  the  presence  of  world  movements  and 
cataclysms  that  jar  the  brains  of  so  many 
of  their  elders.  Probably  the  answer  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  many  of  our  orthodox 
colleges  the  attention  of  the  students  has 
never  been  called  to  these  upheavals.  The 
situation  reminds  one  of  a  recent  cartoon 
in  which  the  teacher  angrily  asks,  '*Mary, 
why  are  you  wasting  your  time  looking  at 
that  bird  on  the  window-sill  t  Why  are 
you  not  studying  your  book  on  natural 
history!" 

Certainly  any  city  Arts  College  should 
consider  itself  a  failure  if  it  graduates  a 
student  who  does  not  know  the  common 
principles  and  activities  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  general  duties  of  local  officials, 
and  the  right  and  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zens. Surely  a  duty  of  the  college  is  to 
produce  social  intelligence  and  social  adr 
justment.  Surely  the  city  institution,  the 
alma  mater,  should  lead  a  student  defi- 


nitely to  find  his  place  in  the  community 
that  is  providing  him  with  a  practically 
free  education.  I,  for  one,  am  weary  of 
forever  hearing  talk  about  producing  edu- 
cated leaders.  I  am  in  favor  of  producing 
some  educated  followers.  Every  American 
seems  to  have  the  notion  that  he  should  be 
the  leader  or  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
movement,  and  too  often  we  remind  our- 
selves of  a  South  American  army,  all  gen- 
erals and  no  privates.  If  ^'the  danger  to 
be  avoided  in  government  and  public  life 
of  today  is  oentralizedi  domination  of 
opinion,"  a  task  of  the  city  Arts  College 
is  to  train  a  multitude  of  men  to  be  think- 
ing, conscientious  followers,  more  ambi- 
tious for  the  success  of  the  movemsnt  than 
for  their  own  leadership  of  it. 

IV 

Obviously  to  bring  about  such  results  as 
have  been  mentioned  thus  far,  the  arts  col- 
lege in  a  city  university  must  offer  a  cur- 
riculum broader  and  more  flexible  than 
that  of  the  old-fashioned  type.  This  fact 
frequently  leads  to  much  misunderstand- 
ing and  underrating  of  the  arts  college 
courses  in  a  highly  progressive  city  uni- 
versity— especially  the  strictly  municipal 
university — .by  various  educational  agen- 
cies. My  own  institution,  for  example,  is 
not  a  member  of  the  larger  accrediting 
associations  of  our  section.  Doubtless  we 
could  become  a  member  quickly  enough  if 
we  would  give  up  certain  highly  useful 
lines  of  work  and  concentrate  upon  the 
orthodox  B.A.  course.  But  the  urban  arts 
college's  first^uty  is  to  serve  its  own  com- 
munity, and  any  accrediting  association 
must  come  second  in  consideration. 

It  is  not  because  our  standards  are  low, 
but  because  our  subjects  and  methods  are 
often  so  unusual  that  such  agencies  some- 
times  look  at  us  askance.  Not  that  every- 
thing the  city  university  teaches  is  emi- 
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nently  ** practical"  and  never  idealistic. 
In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  anything  nniver- 
sally  practical  or  useful  and  scarcely  any^ 
thing  that  is  not  useful  or  practical  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  can  easily  see,  for  ex- 
ample, a  certain  usefulness  in  Oreek  and 
Latin.  These  subjects  did  not  die  a  nat- 
ural death;  they  were  murdered  by  their 
own  professors,  the  deadly  weapon  in  this 
instance  being  philology. 

But  it  is  scarcdy  conceivable  that  is  the 
Arts  College  of  a  great  city  there  should 
be  a  single  routine  through  which  all  stu- 
dents must  pasB.  In  my  own  college  we 
insist  only  that  all  shall  inove  within  a 
few  large  fields — ^the  sociological,  the  eco- 
nomic, the  linguistic  and  literary,  the  his- 
torical, and  the  scientific.  As  we  all  know, 
the  tendency  in  the  city  Arts  College  is  for 
the  student  to  take  some  so-called  prac- 
tical or  vocational  work  along  with  his 
''theoretical"  studies.  Thus  students  at 
the  University  of  Toledo  may  present 
thirty  hours  of  studies  from  any  other 
college,  such  as  law,  engineering,  or  com- 
merce, toward  the  completion  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  hours  required  for 
graduation  in  the  arts  college. 

And  to  me  this  is  a  gratifying  tendency. 
I  see  no  reason  why  every  arts  coUege,  in 
city  or  in  country,  should  not  divide  its 
courses  into  at  least  three  large  groups — 
the  scientific,  the  sociological  (including 
literature  and  history),  and  the  business 
or  commercial.  I  am  radical  enough  to 
hope  for  the  day  when  a  fourth  division — 
some  form  of  handicraft — shall  be  one  of 
the  general  fields  included  within  the 
scope  of  the  B.A.  It  is  high  time  for  arts 
colleges  to  realize  that  the  nerves  in  the 
hands  of  a  student  are  connected  with  the 
brains  of  a  student. 

Now  that  I  have  mentioned  **  hours  of 
credit"  I  may  as  weU  confess  that  the  arts 
colleges  of  the  city,  like  those  of  the  coun- 


try, are  still  granting  degrees  on  Ae  cord- 
wood  basis.  As  President  Burton  declared 
in  his  recent  inaugural  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan, 

Inatead  of  an  ideal  of  mental  attainment  there 
is  set  up  to  oar  jrouth  an  ideal  of  nnmerical  foal- 
anees. 

The  student  piles  up  credits  like  a  wood- 
cutter piling  up  cordwood.  When  the  lad 
has  piled  so  many  cords  eight  times  in  four 
years,  the  president  of  the  educational 
wood-yard  solemnly  declares^  **Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  woodman;  here  is  your 
sheep-skin!"  Forthwith,  in  his  joy,  the 
student  makes  haste  to  'bum  the  whole  pUe 
and  revels  in  the  ashes.  The  cordwood 
may  have  been  worm-eaten  and  rotten ;  the 
piling  may  have  been  shaky  and  hap- 
hazard; but  for  eight  semesters  he  has 
sawed  and'  piled,  and,  by  the  gods,  the 
sheepskin  shall  be  his! 

I  see  only  one  remedy  for  all  this^  and 
that  is  a  closer  association  of  arts  college 
subjects  with  actual  life.  And  to  create 
this  closer  association  with  actual  life  I 
see  only  one  thing  to  do — the  socializing 
of  all  studies.  Dr.  Capen  has  said  the 
core  of  a  modem  liberal  education  must  be 
the  social  sciences.  Certainly  every  arts 
college  in  a  city  must  ultimately  come  to 
agree  with  this  belief. 

Of  course,  you  will  always  find  some 
professors  who  will  object.  In  my  own 
college  there  are  instructors  who  strenu- 
ously maintain  that  they  are  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  reform  the  world.  John  Mann- 
ing Booker,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  throws  some  well-baked  pedagog- 
ical bricks  at  what  he  dubs  "the  civic, 
social,  sociological,  economic,  civic-sociolog- 
ical, social-economic,  civic-sociological-eco- 
nomic" tendency  in  education. 

This  studjr  of  man  as  a  communal  animal  fnr- 
nisbes  the  grindstone  upon  which  multitudes  of 
students  are  supposed  to  sharpen  their  wits.  .  .  . 
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The  world's  interest  in  society— espeeiallj  in  its 
getting  and  spending — ^has  outgrown  all  other  in- 
terests in  recent  decades.  This  new  interest  seems 
to  have  placed  God  on  the  shelf  with  past  eivilica- 
iion  and  other  bric-a-brac. 

Professor  Booker  finds  as  a  result  "the 
prevalence  of  a  watery  social  altruism," 
**an  increase  in  the  youthful  urge  to  dia- 
lectics," ''a  low  level  of  learning  power," 
"inductive  and  deductive  processes  slow 
and  uncertain,"  '*the  memorizing  faculty 
— almost  extinct."* 

Certainly  in  the  college  in  which  I  am 
dean  we  have  not  found  it  so.  In  fact, 
we  find  a  pretty  firm,  sturdy  type  of  citi- 
zenship developed  in  our  graduates  and, 
at  the  same  time,  just  as  good  a  knowled^ 
of  chemistry  and  Ibiology,  and  a  far  better 
understanding  of  modem  languages  than 
was  evident  a  decade  ago. 

The  arts  college  in  a  city  should  indeed 
seek  to  avoid  a  ** watery  social  altruism," 
but  should  indeed  strive  to  get  every  stu- 
dent into  the  habit  of  being  a  genuine  citi- 
zen long  before  he  graduates.  Surely  one 
of  the  most  valuable  features  and  advan- 
tages of  the  live  college  of  arts  in  a  large 
city  is  that  the  student  gains  understand- 
ing not  so  much  by  reading  or  hearing 
about  a  thing  or  theory  as  by  actually 
working  with  it.  Surely  it  leads  to  no 
watery  social  altruism  if  the  city  boy  be 
taught  to  use  the  vast  social  laboratory  all 
about  him.  One  of  the  chief  dangers  to 
this  republic  is  the  high  cost  of  uninter- 
ested citizenship.  Millions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  lives  are  lost  annually  be- 
cause the  citizen,  educated  in  mathematics 
and)  geography  and  literature,  is  totally 
uneducated  in  dynamic  citizenship. 


Undoubtedly  these  ideals  and  demands 
in  the  city  arts  college  are  leading  to  revo- 

s  School  and  Sooixtt,  October  30, 1920« 


lutionary  innovations  in  studentnbody,  ad- 
ministration, and  faculty  personnel.  I 
hold  that  a  really  living  college  of  arts  in 
a  city  university  has  no  right  to  turn  away 
any  citizen  intelligent  enough  to  pursue 
the  subject  he  desires,  no  matter  how  old 
that  student  or  what  his  previous  training. 
The  oldest  student  in  my  college  is  a 
woman  eighty-one  years  of  age,  a  fresh- 
man in  Hiram  College  in  1856,  and  now 
back  in  college  to  study  political  science, 
political  parties,  sociology  and  psychology. 
One  of  her  professors — a  mere  lad  of 
sevenly-four — ^tells  me  that  ''she  is  the 
livest  wire  in  the  class."  Last  year  the 
average  age  of  the  students  at  Toledo  Uni- 
versity was  well  albove  thirty-three. 

All  this  may  cause  the  orthodox  pro- 
fessor to  lift  his  hands  to  heaven  in  holy 
horror.  The  two  fetiches  of  standtardiza- 
tion  and  degree-getting  have  completely 
warped  many  of  our  colleges  from  the 
path  of  public  education.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  with  Russell  Conwell,  of  Temple 
University,  that  "you  can  no  more  stand- 
ardize education  than  you  can  standardize 
men's  brains."  The  arts  college  in  a  great 
city  has  no  reason  to  consider  itself  the 
exclusive  property  of  boys  and  girls  just 
recently  out  of  high  school.  Such  a  col- 
lege should  do  all  within  its  power  to  in- 
spire mature  people  to  continue  their 
formal  education  throughout  life.  "What 
Dr.  Frederick  Robinson,  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  has  called  ''the 
camel  theory  of  education" — one  huge 
drink  and  then  never  again — ^has  no  place 
in  the  ideals  of  a  city  college. 

That  all  these  people  of  divers  ages  and 
various  trainiags  are  in  college  djoes  not 
mean  at  all  that  they  are  applicants  for 
degreea  Indeed  the  degree  fetich  has  be- 
come a  curse  to  American  education*  One 
of  the  greatest  teachers  in  the  world — ^but 
destitute  of  a  doctor's  degree — was  delib- 
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erately  snubbed  and  criticized  in  a  certain 
American  university  until  his  own  presi- 
dent went  forth  to  a  certain  other  uni- 
versity and  obtained  for  this  world-famous 
professor  a  Ph.D.  Thereafter  all  went 
well ;  the  great  scholar,  once  their  superior, 
was  now  their  equal.  It  is  my  deep  con- 
viction that  much  of  this  degree-seeking 
should  be  discouraged  among  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  students  entering  our  city 
universities.  I  am  informed  that  less  than 
two  per  cent,  of  the  students  attending 
the  French  universities  ever  obtain  or  ev0r 
intend  to  obtain  a  degree.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

There  is  too  much  tossing  of  the  wet 
blanket  by  highly  orthodox  universities 
upon  those  prospective  students  who  have 
not  gone  through  a  certain  standardized 
educational  sausage  grinder  before  apply- 
ing at  the  campus  gates.  There  are,  of 
course,  certain  subjects  that  a  would-be 
student  can  not  undertake,  as  second-year 
French  when  he  has  not  had  the  first-year, 
or  astronomy  wfhen  he  has  had  no  ad- 
vanced mathematics.  But  in  every  thoro- 
ughly modern  city  college  there  are  al- 
ways some  courses  which  the  applicant  has 
intelligence  enough  to  pursue.  In  my 
own  university  any  citizen  twenty-one 
years  old  may  enter  the  institution  to 
undertake  any  subject  for  which  he  is 
fitted,  and  any  student  twenty-five  years 
old  who  can  present  ten  entrance  credits 
either  from  a  high  school  or  through  ex- 
amination, may  substitute  for  the  other 
five  an  intelligence  test  and  may  then  pur- 
sue studies  as  an  applicant  for  a  degree. 
The  chief  object  of  a  city  college  is  not  to 
become  a  degree-factory,  but  to  serve  the 
intellectual  needs  of  the  citizens. 

The  administration  of  these  arts  colleges 
in  cities  may  necessitate  for  itself  changes 
as  radical  as  those  in  the  curriculum.  The 
types  of  students  entering  year  by  year 


are  not  generally  from  the  leisure  class ; 
frequently  they  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  ordinary  wage-earners  or  are,  them- 
selves, wage-earners.  If  they  are  inclined 
to  pile  up  the  cordwood  that  obtains  a 
sheep-skin  they  need  administrative  en- 
couragement in  tfie  way  of  shorter  periods 
of  piling — ^a  couple  of  two-year  periods  in- 
stead of  one  long  four-year  period.  The 
result  is  the  growing  tendency  to  divide 
the  arts  college  into  the  junior  college  and 
the  senior  college. 

A  two-year  lap,  rather  than  the  long 
four-year  race,  spurs  on  the  student.  He 
sees  the  nearer  goal,  and  is  inspired  to 
stay  in  the  race  until  he  reaches  that 
nearer  goal.  The  division  into  two  peri- 
ods enables  him  to  stay  out  in  the  third 
year,  if  necessary,  to  gain  money  for  the 
final  lap,  and  to  reenter  without  confusion. 
Moreover  the  division  gives  a  certain  dis- 
tinction to  the  work  and  the  morale  of  the 
upper  classmen. 

The  junior  college  undoubtedly  gives 
opportunity  for  a  survey  of  the  various 
fields  of  education,  for  self-examination 
and  self -appraisement,  and  for  developing 
an  aim  and  purpose.  The  student  thus 
enters  the  senior  college  with  his  life-work 
decided  upon.  Young  people  too  often 
"drift  into  an  acceptance  of  the  aim  that 
is  generally  pursued  in  their  environment 
and  do  not  become  aware  of  their  having 
accepted  it,  if  ever,  until  they  are  too 
much  loaded  with  resxxynsibilities  to  change 
front.*'  It  is,  then,  my  honest  conviction 
that  every  arts  college,  especially  in  cities, 
should  make  such  a  division  for  the  en- 
couragement and  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
students. 

I  have  stated  earlier  that  the  demands 
of  the  arts  college  in  the  city  universities 
are  causing  a  profound  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  faculty.  It  is  becoming  a 
most  difficult  task  to  obtain  for  our  city 
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colleges  men  who  have  not  been  de-human- 
ized 'by  their  graduate  work — men  who  can 
be  of  actual  service  in  the  social  structure 
of  the  city. 

As  Dr.  Gapen  has  said  in  dealing  with 
the  new  ideals  in  the  college,  modem  pro- 
fessors must  be  ''charged  with  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  unwilling  to  be  mere  purveyors 
of  second-hand  knowledge."  I  myself  can 
not  describe  to  you  the  feeling  of  shock 
that  comes  to  me  when  I  re-visit  some  of 
the  old,  formal  colleges  famous  in  my  boy- 
hood days.  The  camrpus-life  is,  no  doubt, 
beautiful;  the  ancient  halls  are  hallowed 
with  memories;  there  is  something  of  set- 
tled peace  about  it  all;  but  those  institu- 
tions do  not  seem  to  be  in  touch  with  this 
great,  throbbing  world  as  it  is;  their  pro- 
fessors seem  to  have  lost  the  inquiring 
spirit;  they  have  become  ''mere  purveyors 
of  second-hand  information." 

The  city  university  with  a  faculty  of 
such  men  can  not  long  survive.  Not  only 
must  there  be  in  such  an  institution  a  feel- 
ing of  inquiry  within  each  department 
itself,  but  there  must  be  "a  new  syntihesis 
of  studies,  a  new  fusion  of  related  sub- 
jecta"  There  must  be  a  definite  converg- 
ing of  aU  subjects  toward  some  common 
aim  of  advantage  to  the  community  served. 

For  example,  in  my  work  I  am  definitely 
endeavoring  to  socialize  my  teaching  of 
literature  and  am  even  offering  an  ad- 
vanced course  on  the  social  evolution  of 
the  American  people  as  shown  in  their  own 
writings.  This  may  be,  perhaps,  more  so- 
ciology than  literature;  but  it  is  the  con- 
tribution of  my  department  toward  the 
central  object  and  ideal  of  our  college. 
Of  course  I  found  the  one  iconoclast  in  my 
class  who  complained  that  she  hadn't  come 
to  an  American  literature  course  to  study 
American  sociology  and  American  history. 
But  I  quickly  pointed  out  that  I  also  con- 
ducted  an    orthodox    class   in   American 


literature,  where  we  could  have  a  rhapsody 
over  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables"  and 
weep  over  "Evangeline,"  and  in  that  class 
she  is  now  resting — and  sometimes  sleep- 
ing— ^in  deep  contentment  of  soul. 

But  this  effort  to  fuse  subjects  toward 
a  common  ideal  means  that  in  the  city  col- 
lege of  arts  no  professor  can  'be  a  mere 
pigeonhole  departmentalist  He  must  con- 
sider how  his  courses  dovetail  with  all 
others  toward  the  main  object,  and  that 
main  object  just  now,  in  my  opinion,  is 
necessarily  the  production  of  the  thinking, 
efficient,  dynamic  citizen. 

It  means  further  that  the  city  faculty  of 
arts  can  not  be  composed  of  hermits  or 
recluses.  The  professor  in  a  thoroughly 
•i^rake  city  university  must  be  prepared  to 
revamp  his  knowledge  into  homespun  lan- 
guage in  the  way  of  extension  lectures. 
When  municipal  universities  such  as  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  tfhe  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  the  University 
of  Toledo  reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  annually  through  such  lectures  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  professors 
be  intensely  human  beinga  Just  there  is 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter;  the  urban 
arts  college  absolutely  demands  teachers 
who  can  humanize  their  subjects — men 
who  can  show  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  their  studies  are  actually  connected 
with  life. 

VI 

Thus  have  I  announced  ray  text;  thus 
have  I  departed  from  it.  Let  us  see  if  I 
can  get  back  to  it.  I  opened  with  the 
words  of  an  ancient  seer:  "I  am  a  man; 
therefore  everything  that  concerns  man  in- 
terests me."  The  arts  college  must  ever 
be  the  training  place  for  a  generous  spirit. 
It  is  not  so  important  how  muoh  accurate 
knowledge  these  students  carry  away;  it  is 
not  so  desirable  that  everyone  go  forth 
with  an  ambition  to  be  a  profound  special- 
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ist;  but  it  is  all  importaat  as  to  how  many 
are  interested  in  their  fellowmen,  how 
many  have  developed  that  generous  apirit 
which  alone  can  save  the  modem  city  from 
the  ruin  toward  which  individual  greed 
and  social  dishonesty  are  now  driving  it. 

In  that  keen  drama,  **The  Ploughboy  of 
the  Western  World,"  the  swaggering 
Christy  takes  his  sword  in  hand  and 
cleaves  his  father  to  the  belt;  but,  to  the 
delight  of  the  audience,  the  battered  Dad 
soon  reappears,  not  much  the  worse  for 
the  murder.  So  is  it  with  the  arts  college 
in  the  city  university.  Time  after  time 
so-called  '* practical"  men  have  gotten  the 
arts  college  up  an  educational  blind-alley, 
have  slugged  her,  and  have  exclaimed, 
'*Now  she  is  done  for —  for  ever  and  ^ 
day ! ' '  And  lo,  in  a  few  minutes  they  have 
run  into  her  coming  around  a  comer, 
smiling  and  sound  in  body  and  limb. 

The  moral  is  evident;  no  one,  not  even 
an  educator,  can  destroy  the  soul  of  a 
thing. 

Carl  Holliday 

Unitsbsity  or  Toledo 


OBJECTIVES  IN  COMMUNITY  CIVICS 

For  many  years  the  school  systems  have 
prescribed  courses  in  civics  for  children  in 
,the  elementary  classes.  Civics  was  com- 
bined with  history,  that  is,  American  his- 
tory. The  reason  for  this  is  not  apparent, 
,but  the  implication  is  that  civics,  like  his- 
tory, is  .an  "informationar'  study.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  civic  infor- 
mation is  a  useful  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
citizen,  but  such  information  must  be 
tested  for  its  applicability. 

Traditional  civics  consists  of  a  logical  ar- 
rangement of  facts  concerning  the  constitu- 
,tional  and  statutary  law  of  nation^  state 
^d  city.  Such  a  treatment  modified  by 
functional  selection  has  its  values  for  the 


high  school  graduate  or  college  freshman, 
and  even  better,  for  the  college  senior  who 
should  be  able  ^to  intelligently  interpret 
public  events. 

,  It  is  true  that  the  el^nentary  school  has 
^troduced  local  civics  and  this  certainly 
fs  desirable.  A  study  of  the  executive  de- 
partments of  a  municipality  brings  civics 
closer  to  the  child's  door  than,  for  example, 
the  study  of  the  mint  in  Washington.  The 
value  of  the  study  of  local  departments, 
however,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
content  and  its  arrangement.  This  leads 
me  to  my  main  thesis — ^that  courses  of 
study  in  civics  must  be  reorganized  upon 
^  functional  basis.  In  this  paper  I  am  oon- 
{Cerned  with  the  civic  or  social  equipment 
of  the  elementary  school  pupil  in  the  upper 
grades  of  a  large  city  and  shall  frame  a  set 
,of  objectives  which  should  determine  the 
,work  in  civics  for  the  elementary  grades. 
,  To  return,  however,  to  the  present  status 
pf  civics  in  the  elementary  school,  we  must 
^take  account  of  the  influence  of  the  war 
jUpon  civic  education  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  war  called  for  united  opinion 
^nd  united  action.  The  axioms  concerning 
patriotism  were  introduced  into  civic  edu- 
cation. Because  of  the  high  fervor  of  pa- 
triotic sentiment,  information  and  rules 
pertaining  to  patriotic  conduct  were  highly 
functional.  The  training  in  patriotism  was 
effective.  In  peace  times,  however,  the  ty^ 
of  conduct  which  is  most  useful  to  the  com- 
munity is  that  of  the  everyday  good  citi- 
;sen.  Any  patriotic  civics  which  has  crept 
into  the  curriculum  becomes  relatively  un- 
junportant.  Our  program  of  community 
civics  must  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
''quick  road  to  Americanism"  which  was 
^improvised  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
^  A  sociological  inquiry  into  traditional 
civic  education  reveals  a  fallacy  in  the 
,treatment  of  civics  in  schools  and  in  text- 
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books.  The  formal  civic  institutions  form 
the  starting  point  for  tiie  determination  of 
the  facts  and  their  arrangement  and  pres- 
fsntation.  This  is  very  convenient,  to  be 
^re,  but  it  has  'the  effect  of  making  civic 
^encies  the  end  and  their  fnnctions  a 
fneans.  Law  and  order  appear  to  be  the 
instruments  for  the  existence  of  a  police 
department.  The  logical  treatment  ob- 
scures the  sociological  treatment.  To  re- 
move this  fallacy  we  must  frame  our  ob- 
jectives in  the  light  of  the  citizen,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  social  group,  the  resident  of  the 
comm^mity.  Traditional  facts  give  way 
to  vital  facts.  Emphasis  upon  institutions, 
laige  in  content  but  small  in  function,  is 
reduced.  Descriptive  and  categorical  con- 
tent give  way  to  functional  content.  The 
pitizens  shall  serve  as  our  point  of  refer- 
ence in  the  formulation  of  objectives  which 
fa  to  follow.  While  a  distinct  effort  has 
been  made  to  have  in  mind  the  civic  equip- 
jment  of  a  young  citizen  who  is  about  to 
leave  the  elementary  school,  activities  in 
,which  adults  engage  more  fully  than  chil- 
dren have  been  considered.  These  activi- 
ties are  so  common  in  the  environment  of 
fthe  young  citizen  that  the  right  habits  of 
mind  and  action  should  be  inculcated  at  an 
early  age  lest  perverted  practises  take  firm 
(hold  upon  his  mind. 

,  To  avoid  the  fallacies  of  logical  arrange- 
ment, no  serious  effort  will  be  made  to 
classify  these  objectives  accurately.  What 
classification  I  have  made,  followed,  not 
preceded,  my  inventory  of  objectives. 

I.  OBJECTIVES  CONCERNED  WFFH  CIVIC  HABITS 

Our  first  class  of  objectives  is  concerned 
,with  the  development  of  certain  civic 
habits.  This  group  has  for  its  aim  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  type  of  behavior  which  is  the 
citizen's  socialized  response  to  a  socialized 
situation. 


(a)  To  develop  certain  kinds  of  habits 
^f  orderliness  and  cleanliness  in  public 
places.  This  objective  provides  for  the 
citizen's  conduct  on  the  street,  in  the  house, 
on  the  marketplace,  in  public  buildings  and 
/structures.  The  formal  habits  of  garbage 
4isposal,  right  of  way  on  streets  and  side- 
walks, considerations  for  personal  prop- 
erty, and  the  like,  are  the  minimum  essen- 
'tials  of  conduct  aimed  at.  A  simple  test 
of  the  attainment  of  this  objective  is  what 
the  citizen  will  do  with  a  newspaper  in  the 
public  street  when  he  has  no  use  for  it. 

(b)  To  develop  certain  kinds  of  habits 
of  mind  which  expect  public  structures  to 
be  beautiful  in  appearance.  The  citizen 
should  feel  a  positive  displeasure  at  the 
sight  of  a  defaced  school  building.  He 
should  acquire  the  habit  of  mind  which 
regards  the  erectiotn  of  every  new  structure 
as  a  part  of  the  artistic  scheme  of  his  block 
or  his  community. 

(c)  To  cultivate  certain  kinds  of  habits 
of  individual  responsibility  for  public 
property.  The  citizen  is  expected  to 
habitually  refrain  from  breaking  branches 
in*  a  public  park,  from  throwing  stones  at 
a  school  house,  from  tearing  signs  off  a 
public  bulletin  board,  and  the  like.  Pub^ 
•Uc  property  is  guarded  by  the  policeman 
but  the  ideal  of  the  citizen's  regard  for 
public  property  should  be  the  elimination^ 
of  the  need  of  police  protection. 

i  (d)  To  cultivate  certain  kinds  of  habits 
of  reacting  to  the  different  races  and  na- 
tionalities in  a  community  as  fellow  citi-^ 
z^is,  not  as  Protestants,  Ukrainians,  labor- 
ers, doctors  and  the  like.  This  civie 
objective  implies  more  than  tolerance,  it 
makes  it  essential  for  the  citizen  to  meet 
with  his  neighbor  on  common  ground.  It 
calls  for  a  course  of  training  that  trans- 
forms the  citizen's  attitude  toward  his 
neighbor.    It  does  not  change  the  old  al^* 
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legiances,  it  adds  a  new  allegiance  to  the 
stock  of  old  ones. 

n.  OBJECTIVES    CONCERNED   WITH    CIVIC 
)  KNOWIiEDGE 

Our  second  class  of  objectives  is  con- 
cerned with  a  body  of  usable  knowledge 
which  is  an  important  element  in  the  citi- 
zen's civic  ** stock  in  trade." 

(a)  To  know  the  industries  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. Industry  is  an  essential  in  the 
life  of  our  citizen.  For  his  own  guidance 
and  for  the  guidance  of  his  f eUow  citizens, 
he  should  have  a  direct  knowledge  of  the 
•economic  condition  of  his  neighborhood. 
The  citizens 's  problem  of  vocation  and 
placement  should  be  more  simple  when  it 
arises  for  him. 

(6)  To  know  the  essentials  of  local  gov- 
ernment as  it  affects  his  daily  life.  Qov- 
emment  should  be  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment of  more  perfect  human  relationship. 
The  citizen  should  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  instruments  which  minister  to 
this  end. 

(c)  To  know  the  activities  that  are  car- 
ried on  in  public  buildings  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  execution  of  his  function  as  a 
citizen.  His  knowledge  should  be  direct, 
resulting  from  personal  inspection.  The 
operation  of  the  fire  department,  police 
department,  public  school,  street  cleaning 
department,  and  the  like,  should  be  under- 
stood by  the  citizen.  He  should  know  the 
function  of  these  public  agencies. 
!  {d)  In  a  limited  way  the  statements  in 
paragraph  ''c"  should  be  applied  to  semi- 
public  agencies  like  the  telephone  company, 
the  bank^  the  newspaper,  etc. 

I     m.  OBJECTIVES  CONCERNED  WITH  CIVIC 
I  SERVICE 

Our  third  class  of  objectives  is  concerned 
with  the  services  to  the  community  which 


our  citizen  is  expected  to  render.  The  so- 
cial nature  of  community  life  requires  that 
the  citizen  accept  a  share  in  the  coopera- 
tive enterprises  of  democratic  government. 
.  Perhaps  the  service  test  is  the  acid-test  of 
good  citizenship. 

(a)  To  be  effective  in  the  constructive 
and  corrective  duties  of  the  citizen.  The 
condition  of  the  streets,  the  conditions  in 
the  tenement  house,  conditions  of  refuse 
disposal,  and  health  conditions  very  fre- 
quently require  remedial  attention.  The 
average  citizen  should  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  reporting  such  conditioiis  for  at- 
tention by  the  appropriate  public  depart- 
ment.. The  indifference  of  the  average  citi- 
zen must  be  replaced  by  an  active  desire 
to  keep  the  community  in  permanent  good 
order. 

(i)  To  learn  how  to  apply  to  publie 
agencies  for  constructive  and  remedial 
service.  The  will  to  correct  public  wrongs 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  ability  to  use 
the  public  service  in  the  correction  of  these 
wrongs.  The  citizen  must  apply  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  the  governmental 
agencies  to  'the  needs  of  his  neighbors.  He 
must  know  how  to  report  a  fire,  an  aocident, 
broken  pavement,  unsanitary  conditions, 
dirty  streets,  the  presence  of  dead  animals, 
delinquent  conduct,  truancy,  theft,  etc. 

(c)  To  cultivate  a  willingness  to  assist 
in  emergencies  requiring  governmental  ac- 
tion. Epidemics,  snow  storms,  interrup- 
tion of  traffic,  large  fires,  gas  explosions, 
riots,  and  the  like,  require  the  assistance 
of  large  numbers  of  citizens.  The  normal 
forces  are  not  adequate  to  meet  abnormal 
demands.  The  citizen's  duty  in  such  cases 
is  unmistakably  clear.  Preparedness 
against  emergencies  are  as  essential  as  in- 
surance against  fire.  The  knowledge  and 
ability  to  assist  in  the  various  types  of 
emergencies  should  be  a  part  of  the  civic 
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equipment  of  every  citizen.  A  knowledge 
of  and  ability  to  administer  ^' first  aid"  is 
as  essential  to  the  citizen  as  it  is  to  the 
soldier. 

(d)  To  check  disease  due  to  social 
causes.  Public  health  as  it  is  related  to 
food,  the  use  of  towels  and  toilets,  flies, 
sneezing,  coughing,  spitting,  water  supply, 
etc.,  demands  that  every  citizen  do  his 
share  in  the  social  task  of  preserving  hu- 
man life.  Human  life  is  the  supreme  fac- 
tor in  the  community  and  the  citizen  can 
not  be  too  adequately  equipped  to  pre- 
serve and  conserve  it. 

(e)  To  cultivate  a  willingness  to  con- 
form to  the  will  of  the  majority  as  it  is 
expressed  in  laws.  This  implies  the  accept- 
ance of  an  unwritten  yet  sacred  duty  to 
abide  by  all  laws,  to  pay  all  taxes  levied 
by  the  government,  and  to  perform  all  spe- 
cific duties  which  devolve  upon  the  citizen, 
such  as  jury  service,  compliance  with  sani- 
tary code,  prompt  answer  to  subpoenas,  ex- 
act compliance  with  postal  regulations, 
cooperation  with  the  census  taker,  compli- 
ance with  school  laws,  compliance  with 
child  labor  laws,  etc. 

IV.   OBJECTIVES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  USE  OF 
CIVIC  AGENCIES 

Our  fourth  class  of  objectives  is  con- 
cerned with  'the  citizen's  readiness  to  use 
the  public  service  activities  for  his  and  his 
neighbor's  purposes.  Citizenship  is  a  dual 
arrangement  in  which  the  citizen  contrib- 
utes to  the  group  and  the  group  serves  the 
individual.  Public  agencies  arise  from  the 
needs  of  the  individuals  that  comprise  the 
group.  The  ignorant  citizen  foolishly  at- 
tempts to  do  alone  what  has  been  delegated 
to  the  group  to  execute  through  its  depart- 
ments. 

(a)  To  know  how  to  utilize  the  services 
of  the  public  departments.    The  park,  the 


playground,  the  school,  the  library,  the 
bath  house,  the  fire  department,  the  police 
department,  the  district  attorney,  the  work- 
men's  compensation  bureau,  the  widows' 
pension  bureau,  the  health  department,  the 
tenement  house  department,  the  bureau  of 
markets,  the  civil  service  bureau,  the  de- 
partment of  water  supply,  the  detective 
bureau,  etc.,  are  maintained  for  the  service 
of  the  citizen.  The  citizen  or  his  neighbor 
may  require  the  services  of  these  agencies 
and  should  know  how  to  apply  to  them  and 
for  what  purposes  application  may  be 
made.     . 

(6)  To  learn  how  to  utilize  the  services 
of  the  semi-public  agencies.  Agencies  of  a 
semi-public  nature  have  assumed  group 
functions  which  the  government  does  not 
exercise.  Here  again,  the  citizen  should 
learn  how  to  use  these  agencies  which  do 
in  a  systematic  and  specialized  way  what 
the  individual  can  not  well  do.  Among 
these  agencies  are  the  following :  Museums, 
clinics^  newspapers,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph companies,  railroad  companies, 
banks,  gas  and  electric  light  companies, 
legal  aid  societies,  religious  organizations, 
charity  organizations,  settlements,  fresh  air 
homes,  and  sanitariums. 

(c)  To  learn  to  use  the  important  pub- 
lications of  the  various  government  agen- 
cies. Governmental  departments  publish 
information.  This  information  is  instruc- 
tive and  useful.  In  some  cases,  the  pu:bli- 
cations  are  an  integral  part  of  an  educa- 
tional program.  Maps,  surveys,  reports, 
year  books,  pamphlets,  and  the  like  are 
available  for  a  variety  of  uses. 

(d)  To  learn  how  to  use  the  privilege 
of  a  voter.  Voting,  here,  is  not  considered 
as  a  duty.  That  is  a  common  mistake. 
The  right  to  vote  is  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  every  voter  for  his  use  and  for 
the  use  of  the  commianiiy.    The  process  of 
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▼otin^  intelligently  is  not  simple.  Our 
citizens  must  be  prepared  by  suitable 
training  to  exercise  his  right  in  the  co- 
opemtive  management  of  public  affairs. 

H1ETH0D 

Just  a  word  should-  be  said  as  to  the 
method  of  achieving  the  objectives  enu- 
merated. The  functional  nature  of  ibe 
objectives  involves  a  functional  treatment 
of  the  content.  As  far  as  possible,  in- 
struction should  proceed  *'on  the  ground," 
that  is,  in  the  community.  The  source 
book  of  the  course  is  the  community.  The 
facts  are  the  activities  of  public  depart- 
ments. The  precepts  of  civic  conduct 
should  be  tested  in  action.  The  civic 
services  to  be  rendered  are  practiced  in 
the  laboratory  of  civics — ^the  community. 
As  far  as  possible,  classes  in  civics  should 
be  conducted  outside  of  the  classroom. 
The  government  oflScials  may  be  seen  in 
person.  Public  buildings  may  be  seen  in 
operation.  Snow  removal  may  be  con- 
ducted on  the  street.  Broken  pavements 
may  be  reported  directly  to  the  Borough 
President  The  magic  word  of  commun- 
ity civics  is  participation. 

Henby  Harap 

Hudson  Guild, 
Nkw  York  Oitt 


ABOLISHING  FREAK  EVENTS  IN  HIGH 
,  SCHOOLS 

Those  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  secondary  schools  have  begun  to  real- 
ize that  the  natural  manifestation  of 
youth's  social  instincts  must  be  utilized  in 
building  up  the  morale  of  the  school.  In 
the  past  the  pupils'  craving  for  activity 
and  for  amusement  not  afforded  by  the 
classroom  has  either  been  disregarded  or 
attempts  have  been  made  to  suppress  it. 
Both  methods  of  treatment  have  been  detri- 
mental to  school  discipline.    Neglect  leads 


often  to  confusion  in  the  social  life  of  the 
school  and  to  the  pupils'  seeking  eommer- 
cialized  forms  of  amusement  outside  the 
school.  Suppression  fosters  cliques  and 
fraternities.  There  is  a  middle  course- 
that  of  wise  guidance — where  the  members 
of  the  faculty  enter  into  the  play  life  of  the 
young  people  and  direct  their  social  incli- 
nations into  useful  ch^nii^ls  by  means  of 
extra-curricular  activities.  Since  these 
activities  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the 
boys  and  girls  to  learn  by  doing  much  that 
they  will  need  to  know  as  members  of  so- 
ciety, they  are  not  outside  Ihe  scope  of 
school  work. 

I  A  school  which  has  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  social  aspects  of  education 
faces  a  big  problem  when  it  attempts  to 
change  its  course.  A  new,  set  program  can 
not  be  forced  upon  a  social  unit.  The  only 
successfal  plan  is  that  of  bringing  the 
pupils  and  teachers  to  the  realization  that 
a  change  is  necessary.  Once  the  problem 
is  understood,  it  remains  for  them  to  eo- 
.operate  in  its  solution.  It  is  not  wise  to 
cast  out  unceremoniously  undesirable  ac- 
tivities of  the  pupils,  which  have  come  to 
^be  traditional.  A  better  policy  is  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  some  plan  worked  out  by 
the  members  of  the  school.  In  two  in- 
stances it  has  been  shown  in  the  lineohi 
high  school  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  that  this 
can  be  done  successfully. 
I  For  sixteen  years  it  was  customary  for 
each  senior  .class  to  celebrate  ^'slouch  day" 
early  in  the  first  semester.  The  tattered 
and  outlandish  costumes  which  the  seniors 
jwore  led  to  rowdyism  and  upset  the  woi^ 
of  the  school  for  a  whole  day.  Each  class 
tried  to  outdo  its  predecessor  till  their  per- 
formances became  vulgar  rather  than  low 
comedy.  Consequently  the  class  of  1917 
with  their  sponsors  worked  out  a  plan  for 
substituting  color  day  for  **slouch  day," 
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ftn  idea  which  has  been  adopted  by  each 
Bucceeding  class. 

I  Color  day  is  always  scheduled  within  the 
jBrst  six  weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  The 
day  opens  with  an  assembly  for  the  entire 
(school.  The  seniors,  wearing  caps  and 
carrying  balloons  in  the  class  colors,  enter 
after  the  other  pupils  are  seated.  The  class 
president  takes  charge  of  the  program 
which  is  given  entirely  by  class  talent. 
Following  the  assembly  recitations  are  con- 
ducted as  usual  but  the  seniors  are  allowed 
to  wear  their  colors  throughout  the  day. 
In  the  evening  a  banquet  is  served  at  cost 
in  the  school  cafeteria,  followed  by  games 
and  dancing  in  the  school  library. 

Thus  ''slouch  day,"  a  disorderly  and 
disturbing  event,  which  tended  to  break 
down  the  morale  of  the  school,  has  been  re- 
placed by  an  occasion  which  is  inspiring, 
dignified,  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  school.  It  is  the  first  affair  of  any  im- 
portance attempted  by  the  seniors.  It 
gives  new  members  of  the  class  a  chance  to 
become  acquainted  early  in  the  year  and 
it  serves  to  weld  the  members  of  the  whole 
class  into  a  working  unit.  The  members 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  event  are 
given  training  in  organisation,  for  it  is  no 
^mall  task  to  provide  caps,  inflate  balloons, 
arrange  an  interesting  program,  and  make 
^e  necessary  arrangements  for  a  banquet 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  people. 

The  second  example  of  the  substitution 
policy  was  initiated  in  1920  and  is  known 
as  junior-senior  Olympics  day.  Rivalry 
between  the  two  upper  classes  of  a  high 
school  has  been  common  in  most  high 
schools.  This  spirit  becomes  more  apparent 
as  the  close  of  school  approaches  and 
usually  leads  to  class  "scraps."  In  the 
Lincoln  high  school  these  ''scraps"  always 
came  at  the  senior  picnic  known  as  "senior 
skip  day."    In  1919  the  class  fight  assumed 


such  proportions  that  the  teachers  took  ac- 
tion. It  was  felt  that  the  school  could  not 
.afford  to  sponsor  any  event  that  led  to 
hooliganism.  Hence  the  senior  picnic  day, 
iWhich  furnished  opportunity  for  the  battle, 
was  abolished.  The  teachers  were  careful, 
however,  to  make  it  clear  to  the  classes  con- 
.cemed  that  they  would  be  ready  at  any 
time  to  consider  plans  for  some  substitute 
for  this  class  event.  They  believed  a  way 
could  be  found  by  which,  in  an  organized 
^d  orderly  manner,  the  superiority  of  the 
two  classes  might  be  decided. 
/  This  substitute  plan  was  worked  out  by 
.the  classes  of  1920  and  1921.  Three  senior 
boys  took  the  initiative.  In  conference 
with  the  principal  they  selected  a  commit- 
tee of  six  junior  boys  and  six  senior  boys 
to  work  out  a  feasible  plan.  Early  in  Feb- 
ruary a  representative  of  the  committee 
appeared  before  the  faculty  with  the  fol- 
lowing report. 

;     THE  PROPOSED  JUNIOR-SENIOR  OLYMPICS 

Time:  Late  in  the  spring,  just  before  the 

junior-senior  picnic. 
Place:  The  city  ball  park. 
Participants:  Only  bona  fide  juniors  and 

seniors. 

1.  Juniors  shall  be  defined  as  those  who 

have  not  fewer  than  95  hours  credit 
nor  more  than  134  hours. 

2.  Seniors  shall  be  defined  as  those  who 

have  not  fewer  than  135  hours 
credit  and  who  have  not  yet  received 
a  diploma  from  the  high  school. 
They  must  be  carrying  work  in  the 
high  school. 
Management:  Shall  be  shared  jointly  by 
the  classes  and  the  faculty. 
1.  Classes  shall  provide  squad  leaders  in 
charge  of  the  various  events  and  to 
control  the  actions  of  individuals. 
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.    2.  There  shall  be  an  impartial  referee 
chosen  from  outside  the  school. 

3.  There  shall  be  announcers  and  score 

keepers    chosen    from   outside    the 
school. 

4.  Within    the    classes    there    shall    be 

chosen  those  who  shall  look  after 
such  matters  as  the  class  colors,  yell 
leaders,  band,  and  other  matters 
preparing  the  classes  for  the  spirit 
of  the  day. 
Winners:  The  Olympics  shall  be  won  by 
the  class  which  earns  the  most  points 
in  the  various  games  and  contests 
regularly  scheduled. 

Events:  Boxing — flight  weight 5  points 

Boxing — heavy  weight 5  *  * 

Wrestling— light  weight 5  *' 

Wrestling — ^heavy  weight ....  5  " 

BasebaU  throw  (boys) 5  "    . 

Baseball  throw  (girls) 5  ' ' 

Football  throw 5  " 

Color  relay  race  (boys) 5  '* 

Color  relay  race  (girls) 5  '* 

Tug  of  war   (girls) 5  " 

Tug  of  war  (boys) 5  *' 

Battle  royal  (light  weight) . .  5  " 

Battle  royal  (heavjr  weight).  5  " 

Push  rod  contest 5  " 

40-yard  dash 5  " 

75-yard  dash 5  '* 

Color  ruflh 15  " 

Follow  up  events: 

1.  Customary  junior-senior  picnic  given 
by  the  juniors. 
.    2.  Closing  assembly  at  which  peace  is  de- 
clared before  the  whole  school. 

The  committee  asked  that  its  report  be 
approved,  that  permission  be  granted  to 
test  the  plan,  and  that  the  school  be  given 
a  day's  vacation  to  witness  the  Olympics. 
The  requ-ests  were  granted.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  scheme  in  detail  was  pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  two  classes  involved 
and  it  was  accepted.  Four  faculty  mem- 
bers were  appointed  by  the  principal  to  as- 


sist the  committee  in  obtaining  the  grounds, 
ofiScials  and  materials.  Committees  from 
.the  two  classes  made  ^arrangements  for 
songs,  cheers,  bands  and  colors.  Frequent 
mass  meetings  of  the  two  classes  were  held 
Entry  blanks  were  distributed  at  an  early 
d«ate.  Tryouts  were  held  for  the  various 
events,  the  committee  being  assisted  by  the 
athletic  coaehes. 

The  Olympics  took  place  on  May  21. 
AH  of  the  students  reported  to  their  home 
rooms  as  usual.  At  nine  o'clock  the  under- 
classmen, accompanied  by  their  home  teach- 
ers, proceeded  to  the  ball  park,  where  they 
took  seats  in  the  bleachers.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  juniors  and  seniors,  led  by 
their  respective  bands  to  the  grandstand. 
No  one  was  allowed  on  the  field  except  the 
members  of  the  committee,  the  contestants 
and  the  judges,  who  were  chosen  from  the 
university  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Good  or- 
ganization characterized  the  day.  There 
was  no  rowdyism,  no  confusion,  no  delays. 
The  final  score  was  60  to  30  in  favor  of  the 
seniors.  The  juniors  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  result  because  they  knew  it  was 
fair.  The  seniors  celebrated  their  victory 
at  a  picnic  at  which  the  junior  president 
was  a  guest  of  honor.  With  the  Olympics, 
competition  between  the  two  classes  ceased. 
The  final  ceremonies  occurred  on  senior 
class  day  when  a  peace  conference  was 
staged  before  the  entire  achooL  The 
Olympics  were  a  success  for  several  rea- 
sons. They  replaced  an  undesirable  form 
of  student  activity  by  an  event  that  was 
satisfactory  to  every  one.  The  plan  was  a 
product  of  the  students'  thought  and  was 
executed  by  them.  They  assumed  respoosi- 
bility  for  their  own  actions  and  were 
brought  to  realize  that,  in  a  social  organi- 
zation, mutual  cooperation  is  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  whole. 

The  following  editorial  copied  from  the 
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school  paper  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the 
students  regarding  the  Olympics: 

Nothing  can  be  aaid  against  the  waj  the  Oljmp- 
ies  eame  off.  Not  a  foul  nor  a  slug.  With  two 
fair  groups  as  ever  entered  a  battle  of  that  sort, 
the  junior  and  senior  classes  started  a  practise 
that  will  become  indispensable  because  of  the  in- 
terest and  competition  aroused  between  the  two 
friendly  classes.  Every  year  the  Olympics  will  be 
a  bit  more  satisfactory,  a  little  more  complete,  and 
yet  the  winners  will  always  be  able  to  say,  ''We 
gave  them  a  good  fight." 

Oebtbude  Jones 

Lincoln  High  School, 
Lincoln,  Nebb. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION! 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
was  established  February  1,  1919,  by  the  Car- 
negie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
Its  general  aim  is  to  develop  international 
good  will  by  means  of  educational  agencies 
and  to  act  as  a  clearing  bouse  of  information 
and  advice  for  Americane  concerning  things 
educational  in  foreign  countries  and  for  for- 
eigners concerning:  things  educational  in  the 
United  States.  An  admimstrative  hoard  de- 
termines the  policy  of  the  institute,  conaist- 
ing  of  representatives  of  the  endowed  and 
etate  universities,  of  the  men's  and  women's 
coUegres,  and  of  international  scholarship,  law, 
finance,  commerce,  medicine  and  journalism. 
The  institute  cooperates  with  the  American 
University  Union  and  the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  a  plan  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  three  organizations  has  been 
adopted  in  order  to  eliminate  a  duplication  of 
effort.  To  facilitate  the  work,  the  institute 
has  been  divided  into  the  following  bureaus: 

Europe    Dr.  Stephen  P  Dnggan 

Far  Eaet   Dr.  Paul  Monroe 

Latin  America   Dr.  Peter  H.  Goldsmitli 

Wom^i's  OollegeB   ....  Virginia  Neweomb 
iDtemational    Relations 
ClxkbB Margaret  0.  Alesander 

1  Bead  before  the  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Assoeiation  of  Colleges  and  Seeondary  Sehools,  De- 
eember  3,  1920. 


The  institute  believes  that  a  wisely  selected 
professor,  who  because  of  his  personality  and 
scholarship  can  well  represent  America  abroad, 
may  be  of  great  service  in  the  development  of 
international  good-will.  Because  of  their 
poverty  on  the  other  side,  the  European  na- 
tions can  not  support  exchange  professors 
as  they  did  before  the  war.  Th^r  are 
anxious,  however,  to  have  our  professors  visit 
their  universities.  The  institute  does  not  feel 
it  can  wholly  support  a  large  number  of  pro- 
fessors abroad  in  any  one  year.  It  has,  there- 
fore, developed  its  plan  of  grants  to  professors 
on  sabbatical  leave.  That  is,  to  professors  on 
sabbatical  leave  who  are  going  abroad  and  who 
are  willing  to  lecture  in  foreign  universities 
and  have  been  invited  to  do  so,  the  institute 
will  pay  the  traveling  expenses  from  the  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States  in  which  the  pro- 
fessor teaches  to  the  institution  abroad  in 
which  he  will  lecture,  and  return.  The  insti- 
tute has  this  year  sent  out  fifteen  professors 
on  sabbatical  leave  to  universities  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  for  example,  London,  Paris, 
Prague,  Shanghai,  Madrid,  Strasbouig,  Athens^ 
Constantinople  and  Peru.  Though  the  Euro- 
pean countries  can  not  afford  to  support  pro- 
fessors here,  the  institute  has  invited  pro- 
fessors from  other  countries  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  has  circuited  them  among 
the  various  colleges  and  universities  to  lecture 
before  the  general  student  body  and  to  confer 
•with  professors  and  graduate  students 
(  The  institute  has  attempted  also  to  stimu- 
late the  exchange  of  students  between  this 
country  and  foreign  countries.  It  has  collected 
what  is  probably  the  most  complete  compila- 
tion of  information  with  reference  to  exchange 
of  scholarships  and  to  fellowships  open  to  for- 
eign students  for  study  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  American  students  to  study  in  coun- 
tries abroad.  In  order  to  facilitate  coopera- 
tion in  the  matters  of  exchange  of  both  teach- 
ers and  students,  and  in  educational  matters 
generally  between  this  country  and  others,  the 
institute  has  representatives  in  practically  all 
of  the  European  countries  and  hopes  soon  to 
have  representatives  in  all  countries  of  the 
world.    It  is  enabled,  therefore  to  give  Amer- 
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icans  going  abroad  on  educational  matters 
letters  of  introduction  which  will  facilitate 
their  approach  in  other  countries  and  in  a 
similar  way  the  representatives  abroad  are 
enabled  properly  to  introduce  foreigners  to 
things  educational  in  this  country.  There  are 
few  distinguished  educators  yisit  the  United 
States  who  do  not  visit  the  institute. 

The  institute  believes  that  it  is  as  essential 
for  Americans  to  know  of  the  difficulties  and 
problems  of  other  countries  as  for  the  people 
of  other  countries  to  know  something  about 
us,  in  order  that  international  good-will  may 
be  realized.  To  secure  this  end,  the  institute 
has  established  in  some  eighty  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country,  Interna- 
tional Relations  Clubs.  These  dubs  are  vol- 
untary organizations  of  teachers  and  students 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  study  of  inter- 
national problems.  The  institute  provides  the 
dubs  gratis  with  syllabi,  bibliographies,  books, 
magazines  and  other  literature  for  the  study 
of  these  problems.  Moreover,  it  sends  upon 
visits  to  them  from  time  to  time  distinguished 
foreigners  and  American  professors  who  are 
authorities  in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions. An  annual  conference  of  representa- 
tive members  of  the  clubs  is  also  held  in  the 
interest  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
work. 

The  institute  has  published  and  distributed 
a  booklet  on  "  Opportunities  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  France,"  one  on  "Graduate  Study 
in  the  British  Isles,**  another  entitled  *  Obser- 
vations of  Higher  Education  in  Europe,"  the 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Director,  and  a 
special  bulletin  for  administrative  authorities 
in  the  universities  and  colleges.  The  latter 
deals  with  visiting  professors  and  commis- 
sions; recently  founded  traveling  and  research 
fellowships;  foreign  professors  available  for 
teaching  engagements,  and  research  opportu- 
nities abroad  for  American  students. 

The  institute  entertains  distinguished  vis- 
itors and  commissions  upon  their  arrival  in 
this  country.  Among  those  entertained  dur- 
ing the  past  year  are  the  following: 

Chineie  educational  mission  to  the  United  States, 
A  commission  of  distinguished  French  and  Eng- 
liah  physicians, 


Mr.  A.  F.  Whyte,  editor  of  the  Kew  Europe, 

Mr.  v.  Blaseo  Ibanez, 

Mr.  Ernest  Barker,  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford 

University, 
Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  Uniirer- 

sitj,  Japan, 
The  fifty  French  girls  who  came  to  the  United 

States  on  American  fellowships, 
The    twenty-five    American    girls    who    went   to 

French  lycdes  on  fellowships  provided  by  the 

French  government, 
Professor  Albert  Malche,  the  University  of  Geneva, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Holme,  University  of  By^ey,  Sydney, 

Australia, 
Professor  Baffaello  Picooli,  University  of  Pisa, 
Professor  Jose  Castillejo,  University  of  Madrid, 
Professor  Charles  Oestre,  University  of  Paris, 
Dr.  Victwr  A  Bekande,  Univeraity  of  Peru, 
Dr.  Herman  Harris  Aall,  University  of  CSiristiana, 
Professor  A  J.  Barnouw,  University  of  The  Hague. 

The  institute  will  be  very  glad  to  place  all 
its  resources  at  the  service  of  any  institution 
or  of  teachers  in  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Stephen  P.  Duoqan 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  EUROPE  AND 
THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 

Announcement  of  a  cooperative  program 
to  assist  medical  schools  in  central  Europe^ 
where  virtually  all  universities  are  without 
the  requisites  of  instructidn  ordinarily  re- 
plenished from  year  to  year,  has  been  made 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  program  will  include  aid  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  scientific  equipment  for  med- 
ical teaching  and  research,  aid  in  fumisfaing 
medical  journals  to  universities  throughout 
Europe,  and  an  invitation  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Belgrade  University  Medical  School  to 
study  medical  education  in  this  country  and 
England,  as  guests  of  the  foundation. 

Details  are  being  arranged  by  Colonel  P.  F. 
Russell,  who  has  been  serving  since  August  as 
technical  adviser  in  public  health  laboratoiy 
organization  to  the  Czech  Ministry  of  Hy- 
giene. 

The  report  states  that  there  are  less  than 
300  doctors  in  all  Serbia.  Outside  of  the 
army  medical  {oroes  lees  than  2,000  physicians 
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are  available  to  care  far  the  26,000,000  in- 
habitants of  Poland.  Additional  schools  are 
needed  adequately  to  serve  these  countries^ 
partictdarly  those  of  the  south  and  east. 

There  is  a  five  year  interruption  of  medical 
training  in  Europe  which  will  afPect  the  sui^ 
ply  of  physicians  available  during  the  coming 
generation.  The  instruction  of  adequate  num- 
bers of  physicians  for  the  years  immediately 
ahead  is  essential. 

In  all  the  universities  of  central  Europe  the 
equipment  (glassware!,  rubber,  chemicals  and 
apxmratus  usually  replenished  year  by  year), 
has  been  very  largely  used  up  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war  and  the  two  years  of  dis- 
organized conditions  and  low  exchange  which 
have  followed  the  armistice. 

The  situation  in  Germany  is  somewhat 
different,  and  that  country  is  adequately  sup- 
plied with  medical  schools  and  much  scientific 
apparatus  is  manufactured  in  Germany. 

The  greatest  desire  for  American  and  Brit- 
ish medical  journals  was  expressed  at  every 
universil^  visited.  The  journals  are  supplied 
on  an  arrangement  whereby  the  university 
concerned  imys  in  its  national  currency  at  the 
pre-war  rates  of  exchange,  the  foundation 
making  up  the  difPerence  due  to  loss  in  ex- 
change. It  has  also  been  decided  that  further 
assistance  will  be  given  by  lending  a  tech- 
nical adviser  in  the  organization  of  medical 
'  education  and  that  the  Belgrade  officials  will 
be  authorized  to  recommend  to  the  foundation 
from  time  to  time  as  candidates  for  fellow- 
shipe  in  specialized  postrgraduate  medical 
study  persons  who  may  be  under  appointment 
or  consideration  for  the  faculty  of  the  pro- 
posed school  in  Belgrade. 

THE  BUILDING  PROGRAM  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OP  WISCONSIN 

The  building  projects  of  the  past  eight 
years,  most  of  which  were  set  aside  because 
of  the  war  and  subsequent  conditions,  swell 
the  program  of  urgent  building  needs  just 
presented  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  their  biennial  estimates  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  Totalling  more 
than  $3,000,000  for  the  next  biennium,  the 


building  program  is  the  largest  in  the  last  ten 
years  and  will  begin  catching  up  on  univer- 
sity building  needs. 

Practically  no  structure  of  important  size 
has  been  erected  on  the  university  campus 
since  the  construction  of  the  Physics-Eco- 
nomics building  in  1914,  imiversity  authori- 
ties declare.  Meanwhile  enrollment  has  in- 
creased from  4,400  students  in  1913  to  7,000 
students  this  year  and  promises  to  increase 
to  8,000  before  the  new  buildings  can  be 
erected.  Since  1913,  university  buildings 
have  become  more  and  more  overcrowded,  al- 
most beyond  the  limits  of  safety  and  almost 
every  department  is  hampered  by  lack  of 
room. 

The  new  structures  included  in  the  program 
are  as  follows : 

New  wings  for  the  chemistry  building  to  reduce 
hazards  and  to  accommodate  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  students  in  the  chemistry  department. 

8team  laboratory  and  further  shop  buildings  for 
the  College  of  Engineering  because  the  enrollment 
of  that  college  has  almost  doubled  since  the  war. 

Bebuilding  of  a  fireproof  central  portion  of 
Bascom  hall  (formerly  University  hall),  whose 
dome  was  burned  several  years  ago,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  wing.  This  structure,  the  main 
building  of  the  Ck>llege  of  Letters  and  Science,  is 
so  crowded  that  traffic  rules  are  enforced  in  its 
halls  and  stairways. 

Fireproof  book  stack  room  for  the  law  school 
library. 

Plant  pathology  building,  home  economics  prac- 
tise cottage,  beef -cattle  bam,  and  central  feed  stor- 
age structure,  for  the  OoUege  of  Agriculture. 

Addition  to  music  hall  including  more  practise 
rooms. 

Completion  of  the  remaining  wing  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  building. 

A  small  addition  to  the  service  building  which 
houses  supplies  and  shops  for  the  university  upkeep. 

Two  dormitories  one,  to  house  150  women,  and 
one  to  house  150  men. 

In  addition  to  the  structures  to  be  erected, 
the  program  caUs  for  certain  purchases  of 
land  and  for  a  number  of  utilitiee,  such  as 
additional  boilers  for  the  new  State  General 
Hospital,  heating  tunnels,  water  mains,  track 
scales,  coal  bin  improvements^  and  boilers  for 
dairy  building  and  sheep  bamd. 
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TRADE  UNION  COLLEGES 

Organized  labor's  interest  in  educational 
facilities  of  its  own,  illustrated  by  the  authori- 
zation of  a  committee  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  study  the  possibilities  of 
a  central  labor  university,  is  evidenced  in  the 
formation  of  "trade  union  colleges"  in  a 
number  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  by  Charles  B.  Still- 
man,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  Among  the  trade  union  colleges 
established  are  those  at  Boston,  "Washington, 
Philadelphia  and  Seattla 

In  'New  York  City,  the  Ladies'  Gkrment 
Workers'  Union  had  obtained  the  cooperation 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  providing  school 
rooms  and  teachers  and  had  supplied  a  num- 
ber of  lecturers  of  their  own.  More  recently, 
he  added,  various  imions  there  have  united  in 
developing  this  educational  work  on  a  large 
scale.  In  Chicago  the  schools  committee  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  edu- 
cational committee  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  are  cooperating  with  the  Board 
of  Education,  holding  classes  once  a  week  at 
the  rooms  of  the  offices  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  Leagua  The  Board  of  Education  sui>- 
plies  the  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
public  speaking  teacher,  who  is  a  University 
of  Chicago  professor.  Besides  public  speak- 
ing, parliamentary  law,  essentials  in  English 
and  short  stories  constitute  the  material 
offered.    In  his  statement  Mr.  Stillman  says: 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
labor  colleges  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  this  reconstruc- 
tion period.  There  is  the  most  urgent  need  for 
trained  civic  and  industrial  intelligence.  Organ- 
ized labor  has  always  recognized  this,  as  is  shown 
by  its  vigorous  part  in  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  public  school  system. 

But  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  have 
been  prevented  by  economic  reasons  from  continu- 
ing their  education  as  far  as  they  desired.  The 
night  school  classes  of  the  public  schools  partly 
meet  the  situation  for  large  numbers,  but  often 
the  special  subjects  and  character  of  instruction 
needed  can  be  provided  only  by  the  workers  .them- 
selves in  cooperation  with  members  of  public  school, 
college  and  university  faculties. 

Courses  in  EngHsh^  literature,  public  speaking, 


history  (political  and  industrial),  civics  and  citi- 
zenship, labor  legislation,  history  of  the  labor 
movement,  economics,  mathematics,  sanitation  and 
social  hygiene  have  proved  most  in  demand. 

The  movement  haa  already  demonstrated  not 
only  that  labor  will  extend  this  educational  work 
under  its  own  auspices,  but  that  the  public  schoob 
will  broaden  their  educational  facilities  for  adults 
to  help  meet  this  growing  demand. 

THE   INCREASING   EXPENDITURES    FOR 
EDUCATION 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  made  public 
fibres  showing  for  the  60  years  from  1870  to 
1920  the  expenditures  for  public  dementaiy 
and  high  schools,  the  receipts  of  normal 
schools,  and  the  incomes  of  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  higher  schools  of  technology.  The 
figures  for  1918  and  previous  years  are  taken 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  commissioner 
of  education.  The  figures  for  1919  and  1920 
are  estimated,  but  the  estimates  are  based  on 
data  which  insure  their  approximate  accuracy. 
The  annual  increments  were  enlarged  as  the 
years  went  by.  The  figures  show  that  the  in- 
crease for  any  single  year  since  1903  is  greater 
than  the  increase  for  the  10  years  from  1870 
to  1880,  and  that  the  estimated  increase  for 
the  last  two  years  is  greater  than  for  the  35 
years  from  1870  to  1905.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  does  not,  however,  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  represents  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  dollar. 

The  amounts  for  the  decennial  years  from 
1870  to  1910  and  for  the  years  1915,  1918, 
1920,  were  in  round  numbers  as  follows: 


Year 

Ury  and  Second- 
ary Schools 

All  Normal 
Schools 

AU   OoUeCBi 

and  UnlTom- 

Ues  (Public 

and  Endowed) 

1870   .. 

.      $63,000,000 

$202,000 

$5,000,000 

1880    .. 

78,000,000 

873,000 

6,000,000 

1890   .. 

.      141,000,000 

2,466,000 

10,802,000 

1900   .. 

.      215,000,000 

4,518,000 

24,000,000 

1910   .. 

.      426,000,000 

14,000,000 

78,000,000 

1915  .. 

.      605,000,000 

15,885,000 

101,752,000 

1918   .. 

.      762,000,000 

20,414,000 

137,000,000 

1920   .. 

.   1,015,000,000 

27,000,000 

182,000,000 

The  report  says: 

The    expenditures    for    elementary    and    higli 
fichools  in  the  50  years  from  1870  to  1920  increased 
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1,500  per  eent.;  in  the  20  years  from  1900  to  1920, 
370  per  cent.,  and  in  the  10  years  from  1910  to 
1920,  137  per  cent.  In  1870  we  paid  for  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  almost  exactly  $2  per  capita 
of  the  total  population;  in  1900  less  than  $3  per 
capita;  in  1910  lese  than  $5  per  capita;  in  1920 
more  than  $9.50  per  capita. 

The  income  of  the  normal  schools  in  1920  was 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  1910;  6  times  as  much 
as  in  1900;  nearly  12  times  as  much  as  in  1890;  30 
times  as  much  as  in  1880,  and  about  130  times  as 
much  as  in  1870. 

In  1920  the  income  of  colleges  and  universities 
and  higher  schools  of  technology  was  two  and  one 
third  times  as  much  as  in  1910;  seven  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  in  1900 ;  nearly  17  times  as  much 
as  in  1890;  30  times  as  much  as  in  1880,  and  36 
times  as  much  as  in  1870. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  .tiiat  the  total  amount 
($15,777,000,000)  expended  for  education  in  the 
public  elementary  and  high  schools,  in  normal 
schools,  and  in  colleges  and  universities  and  higher 
schools  of  technology  in  the  51  years  from  1870  to 
1920,  inclusive,  was  somewhat  less  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  revenues  collected  by  the  federal 
government  last  year,  mostly  for  expenditures  for 
war. 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  additional 
American  teachers  are  desired  for  service  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Of  these  135  musft  be  high-school  teachers,  5 
must  be  critic  teachers,  and  4  must  be  model 
teachers  for  the  primary  grades. 

According  to  the  publication  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  the  salaries  range  from  $1,200 
to  $2,000  per  year,  with  a  bonus  of  15  per  cent 
in  addition.  The  transportation  is  paid  to 
Manila,  but  return  transportation  is  at  the 
expense  of  Ihe  appointea  A  two-year  con- 
tract is  required.  Women  teachers,  unless 
wives  or  fiancees  of  men  in  the  Philippine 
service,  must  have  reached  their  thirtieth 
birthday  ibefore  they  can  eecure  civil-service 
elig^biHty  rating.  An  exception  is  made  in 
the  case  of  the  model  primary  teachers  who 
may  be  appointed  at  the  age  of  26. 

Applicants  for  high-school  positions  are 
chosen  from  graduates  of  colleges  and  four- 
year  normal  schools,  or  from  teachers  who 
have  had  three  years'  successful  experience  in 


recognized  high  schools.  Critic  teachers  must 
have  had  experience  in  supervising  work  of 
primary  school  grades  in  high-grade  city 
schools  or  in  normal  schools.  Model  primary 
^teachers  must  have  had  at  least  one  year's  ex- 
perience as  model  teachers  in  either  normal 
schools  or  high-grade  city  schools. 

The  financial  inducements  are  not  particu- 
larly high,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  travel  and  for  participation  in  the 
colonial  educational  exi)eriment  will  make  an 
appeal  to  American  teachers. 

Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report 
for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
upon  physical  examination  and  sworn  state- 
ment as  to  education,  training  and  experience. 

Full  information  relative  to  employment  in 
the  Philippine  Civil  Service  can  be  obtained 
by  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs, War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  ASSOCIATION   OP 
AMERICA 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Association  of  America  and  the  sec- 
ond annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  section  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  December  28  and  29, 
1920,  in  affiliation  with  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
in  connection  with  the  western  meeting  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society.  The  Illinois 
section  will  meet  jointly  with  the  Association 
in  all  its  sessions,  but  will  hold  a  separate  busi- 
ness meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

On  Wednesday  evening  at  half  past  six 
there  will  be  a  joint  dinner  at  the  Quadrangle 
Club  of  all  the  mathematical  organizations, 
together  with  Section  D  (Astronomy)  of  the 
American  Association. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  Ryerson  Phys- 
ical Laboratory  and  in  the  physiological  lab- 
oratory. The  former  is  situated  near  the 
comer  of  58th  Street  and  University  Avenue, 
the  latter  is  the  southwest  building  of  the 
Hull  Biological  group  near  67th  Street 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Mathematical  Asso- 
ciation of  America  ebould  emphasize  in  its 
meetings  the  presentation  of  historical  papers, 
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and  to  this  end  it  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  meet  the  newly  organized  Section  L  (His- 
torical and  Philological  Sciences,  including 
the  History  of  Science)  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
two  joint  sessions  for  the  reading  of  such 
papers.  It  is  also  planned  that  the  associa- 
tion should  encourage  the  presentation  of  ex- 
I>ository  papers  of  a  fairly  elementary  char- 
acter, and  several  such  papers  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  program. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  E.  a.  Birge,  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  formerly  professor  of  zool- 
ogy, has  been  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities. 

With  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester  the 
old  College  of  Hawaii  became  the  College  of 
Applied  Science  in  the  new  University  of  Ha- 
jWaii.  The  new  coU^e  of  arts  and  sciences  was 
created  with  several  departments  including 
one  in  education  and  psychology.  Professor 
Jesse  Knowlton  Flanders  is  at  the  head  of  this 
department. 

In  the  !N^ovember  election  Miss  Catherine 
Craig  was  elected  to  succeed  Mrs,  Mary  C. 
Bradford  as  state  superintendent  of  Colorado. 
She  was  state  superintendent  before  Mrs. 
Bradford. 

John  Tucker  Murrat,  who  is  now  in- 
structor in  English  at  Harvard  University,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Harvard  sum- 
mer school  for  the  current  year,  to  succeed 
Professor  Arthur  F.  Whittem. 

Dr.  Marion  Edwards  Park,  now  dean  of 
Simmons  College,  has  been  appointed  dean  of 
Radcliffe  College,  to  begin  her  work  after  the 
present  academic  year. 

Edward  Sauvain,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  North- 
ern University,  is  the  new  principal  of  Schen- 
ley  High  School,  the  million  dollar  school  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Professor  I.  N.  Madsen,  formerly  professor 
of  psychology  and  education  at  the  University 
of  Omaha,  has  been  appointed  professor  in  the 
department  of  education  at  the  Lewiston  State 


Normal  School,  Lewiston,  Id^o,  where  he 
will  have  charge  of  the  woric  in  tests  and  meas- 
tirementa. 

.  Experts  in  education  have  been  called  upon 
to  review  the  survey  of  the  schools  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  which  is  being  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  of  Colum- 
bia University.  The  members  of  the  review- 
ing oommittee  are  Dr.  A<  Flexner,  of  the 
Gkneral  Education  Board;  Dr.  Frank  E. 
Spaulding,  director  of  the  school  of  education 
of  Yale  University,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Inglis, 
of  Harvard  University.  Dr.  Flexner  made  a 
survey  of  Maryland  schools  about  10  years  ago. 
Prbsidbnt  Henry  Churchill  Ejng,  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  has  been  decorated  with  the  Cross 
of  the  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
France.  The  honor  was  conferred  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  relief  and  reconstruction  work 
carried  on  in  France  during  the  war  under 
President  King's  direction. 

Miss  Fannie  H.  Decker,  principal  of  P.  S. 
37,  Brooklyn,  has  received  permission  to  have  a 
tablet  erected  in  the  hallway  of  the  school  to 
the  memory  of  Emma  L.  Fortune,  the  late 
principal. 

Assistant  Professor  Euoene  Taylor,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed 
professor  and  head  of  the  departmenit  of  mathe 
matics  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 

.  Dr.  J.  C.  Witt,  aeeistant  professor  of  analyt- 
ical chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  resigned,  to  become  chief  research  chemist 
for  the  Portland  Cement  Association  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  Dr.  C.  J.  Engelder, 
of  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

J  Dr.  Edwards  A.  Park,  associate  professor 
of  pediatrics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Yale  University  to 
become  professor  of  pediatrics  in  the  Yale 
jl^edical  School 

,  Dr.  'IFrank  L.  Crone,  now  connected  with 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  formerly  in 
<:harge  of  education  in  the  Philippines,  has 
been  appointed  to  develop  the  school  system  in 
Peru,  and  Forest  B.  Spaulding,  of  the  Ameri- 
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€an  Library  Association^  has  been  selected  to 
take  charge  of  the  museum  and  library  devel- 
opment in  that  country. 

The  following  statement  -was  given  out  at 
the  close  of  the  December  meeting  of  the  Yale 
Corporation :  **  The  Corporation  of  Tale  Uni- 
versity devoted  its  meetings  to-day  mainly  to 
the  consideration  of  the  successor  of  Presi- 
dent Hadley.  The  very  large  number  of  sug- 
gestions from  alumni  and  friends  of  the  uni- 
versity were  carefully  canvassed,  but  no  de- 
cision was  reached.  Not  even  an  informal 
vote  was  taken  and  no  choice  was  indicated. 
The  election  was  postponed  to  a  later  meet- 
ing." 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  state  of  New 
York  has  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate 
a  successor  to  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  who  re- 
signed as  state  conunissioner  of  education  last 
month,  to  leave  office  on  January  1.  It  is 
understood  that  the  regents  will  take  action 
the  last  of  this  month. 

,  Several  students  of  the  University  of  Texas 
will  sit  in  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  These 
men  are:  R  C  Coffee,  Paradise;  Tom  0-.  Pol- 
lard, Edom;  H.  R  Hendricks,  Wezahachie; 
.W.  E.  Mathews^  Palestine.  Another  student, 
B.  V.  Baucom,  was  elected  representative  from 
Ellis  County,  but  has  resigned  his  seat  in 
order  to  accept  a  conmnssion  in  the  Flying 
Corps.  In  addition  to  thesei,  fifteen  exHStu- 
dents  of  the  university  will  be  members  of 
the  Senate  and  eight  of  the  lower  house. 

.  President  Thomas  W.  Butoher,  of  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School,  is  armnging  for 
a  school  expert  to  survey  his  institution  with 
a  view  to  finding  out  how  the  faculty  is  rated 
in  comparison  with  the  faculties  of  other 
standard  in^itutions  doing  college  work. 

.  The  corporation  of  Yale  University  has 
voted  to  accept  a  gift  of  railroad  bonds,  par 
value  $160,000,  offered  by  an  anonymous  donor 
for  the  departaient  of  university  health. 

.  The  members  of  the  faculty  of  Mount  Holy- 
oke  College  have  voted  to  raise  a  fund  of 
$100,000  to  endow  the  president's  chair  in  rec- 


pgnition  of  Miss  Mary  E.  WooUey's  twenty 
yeara^  service  as  president  of  Ihe  college. 

.  Ohio  State  University  wiU  soon  begin  the 
construction  of  a  stadium  on  the  92-acre  recre- 
ational and  athletic  field  that  will  seat  73,000 
people  and  will  cost  $1,000,000.  Of  this  simai 
$900,000  has  been  subscribed. 

The  historic  College  of  St.  Anne  de  la 
Pecatidre,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  seven^  miles 
from  Quebec,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
a  loss  of  $100,000.*  Five  hundred  students  at- 
tended the  college. 

An  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  100,000  students 
of  Europe  who  are  in  need  of  relief  this  win- 
ter has  been  made  by  Herbert  Hoover,  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Belief  Administration. 
It  hopes  to  raise  enough  funds  to  assist  each 
student  to  the  extent  of  $10. 

,  A  MEMORANDUM  and  appeal  has  be^  issued 
^with  reference  to  the  Anglo-American  Univer- 
sity Library  for  central  Europe.  The  object 
of  the  plan  is  to  establish  in  central  Europe, 
under  British-American  auspices,  one  or  more 
libraries  of  recent  books  in  English  indispen- 
sable to  university  teachers. 

The  Interscholastic  Scholanbip  Trophy,  an- 
,nually  awarded  to  the  school  whose  candidates 
pake  the  best  record  at  the  admission  exami- 
jaations  to  Harvard  University,  has  been  won 
^n  1920  by  the  Central  High  School,  Spring- 
;field,  Mass.,  of  which  Mr.  William  C.  Hill  is 
headmaster.  Until  la^  year  the  trophy  was 
awarded  to  the  school  having  the  greatest 
^umber  of  candidates  on  the  honor  list.  But 
jthe  award  is  now  made  to  the  school  whose 
^candidates  attain  the  highest  average  grade, 
.this  grade  calculated  on  the  total  records  of 
aU  final  candidates  from  liie  school,  competing 
,as  a  group  with  all  final  candidates  from  other 
schools. 

Lord  Haldane,  addressing  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Labor  Club  on  labor  movements  and 
education,  outlined  a  scheme  for  extra-mural 
education  by  the  universities.  He  said  that 
labor  had  of  all  parties  the  highest  ideals,  and 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  persuade  an 
ignorant  democracy. 
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At  the  University  of  Paris  there  has  been 
inan^Turated  this  year,  as  has  been  noted  here, 
an  Institute  of  Psychology  under  the  Faculty 
of  Sciences.  The  following  course  are  sched- 
uled; Delacroix,  Psychologie  generale,  "La 
Psychologic  frauQaise  au  XIX  siede;" 
Dumas,  Psychologie  pathologique  et  experi- 
mentale,  "Introduction  g6n6rale,  theories  et 
methodes,"  and  "Les  suppleances  sensoriel- 
les;''  Janet,  at  the  College  de  France,  Psy- 
chologie experimentale  et  comparee,  "  devolu- 
tion de  la  personnalite ; "  Pieron,  P^cho- 
physiologie  generale,  "Etudes  des  sensations; 
and  Rabaud,  "Introduction  ^  la  psychologic 
animale."  The  Section  of  Pedagogy  of  the 
Institute  offers  a  series  of  conferences  at  the 
Sorbonne  by  Eabaud,  Meyerson,  Pieron,  Lalo 
and  Wallon,  a  laboratory  course  on  neuro- 
psychiatric  children  at  the  Bicetre,  and  re- 
tarded children  at  the  Asni^res  by  Roubino- 
vitch. 

An  article  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
states  that  the  first  Congress  of  Universities 
of  the  British  Empire  was  held  in  London  in 
1912,  when  all  the  universitiee,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty-three,  were  represented,  in  most 
cases  by  their  executive  heads  together  with 
several  members  of  their  professoriate.  The 
Universities  Bureau  was  an  outcome  of  this 
congress;  to  it  was  entrusted  the  summoning 
of  future  congresses  at  intervals  of  five  years. 
In  1917  this  intention  was  frustrated  by  the 
war,  and  transport  difficulties  rendered  it  un- 
desirable to  attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect 
during  the  present  year.  It  has  now  been 
arranged  that  the  second  con^rress  shall  be 
held  next  simimer.  Dr.  Alex  Hill,  who  took 
over  the  organization  of  the  first  congress 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts,  who  had 
laid  its  foundations,  and  has  from  the  begin- 
ning acted  as  secretary  to  the  bureau,  is  en- 
gaged in  its  promotion.  The  number  of  uni- 
versities in  the  British  Empire  has  now  in- 
creased to  fifty-eight,  and  all,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  make  a  point  of  sending  delegates.  The 
University  .of  Oxford  has  invited  all  members 
of  the  congress  to  be  its  guests  from  July  5  to 
July  8.  The  chancellor  of  the  university. 
Lord  Curzon,  will  preside  over  the  momin^^ 


session  on  July  5,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
will  preside  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  pre- 
ceding day  the  congrese  will  assemble  in 
London  for  certain  ceremonial  functions  and 
entertainments^  of  which  the  program  will  be 
anounced  at  a  later  date. 

It  is  expected  that  six  students  from  the 
National  University  of  Mexico  will  enter  the 
University  of  Texas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  term.  These  Mexican  youths  will  come 
to  the  university  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment between  that  institution  and  the  Na- 
tional University  of  Mexico  whereby  an  ex- 
change of  students  is  to  be  made.  According 
to  President  R.  E.  Vinson,  much  interest  is 
manifested  on  the  part  of  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  the  possibilities  of  gradu- 
ate work  in  Mexico. 

AoooRDiNO  to  the  enrolment  in  foreign  lan- 
guage classes  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York 
City  taken  October  15,  there  were  only  sixty 
students  taking  German,  and  these  were  stu- 
dents in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  tenns 
who  elected  to  study  German  before  the  war 
ban  was  placed  on  it  The  enrolment  fignies 
show  that  Spanish  is  the  most  popular  lan- 
guage with  the  pupils  how  entering  high 
school  there  being  9,961  so  enrolled  among  the 
first  year  pupils.  In  the  other  knguages  the 
first  term  enrollment  is  as  follows:  Frmdi, 
5,438;  Latin,  4,654;  Italian,  72;  Greek,  48. 

^  The  following  press  notice  has  been  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey:  "  It  has  long 
been  the  dream  of  geographers  to  make  a  aeries 
pi  maps  of  the  world  on  a  uniform  scale.  In- 
4eed,  it  is  considered  unfortunate  for  school 
icfhildren  that  the  geographies  do  not  show  all 
/countries  by  max)s  on  a  single^  uniform  scale, 
for  unless  a  student  observes  very  carefully 
the  figures  showing  the  scale  of  eadi  map  or 
the  figures  showing  the  area  of  the  coontiy 
mapped  he  is  likely  to  get  the  impression  that 
certain  distant  lands,  which  are  generally 
mapped  on  a  small  scale,  are  smaller  than  those 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  Take  Aus- 
tralia, for  example:  The  nuips  in  the  geog- 
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raphies  now  used  in  most  of  our  schools  show 
it  on  a  small  scale — ^about  one  third  as  large  as 
that  used  for  the  map  of  the  United  States; 
yet  Austi^lia  is  in  fact  nearly  as  large  as  the 
United  Statee-^only  about  one  fortieth  (2 J  per 
cent)  smaller.  China  is  generally  shown 
smaller  in  area  than  the  United  States,  yet  it 
is  about  one  tiiird  larger.  The  work  of  pre- 
paring maps  of  the  entire  world  on  a  uniform 
scale  of  one  to  one  million — ^that  is,  maps  on 
which  one  unit  (any  unit — ^inch,  centimeter, 
millimeter,  etc.)  represents  one  million  like 
•units  on  the  ground — ^has  been  under  way  for 
several  years,  and  the  U.  S.  Surv^  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  its  work  on  the  parts 
of  this  map  that  were  assigned  to  the  United 
States.  The  principal  use,  if  adopted  by  the 
publishers  of  echool  hooks,  will  give  the  chil- 
dren accurate  impressions  of  the  relative  sizes 
of  the  countries  of  the  world" 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
of  64  Wisconsin  cities  have  been  increased  87 
per  cent  since  1919,  according  to  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association 
by  L.  D.  Harvey,  president  of  Stout  Institute, 
And  chairman  of  the  special  publicity  com- 
mittee of  the  association  and  printed  in  School 
Life,  The  increase  is  largely  the  result  of  a 
campaign  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the 
state.  The  appeal  for  increased  salaries  was 
based  on  the  menace  to  the  schools  of  continu- 
ing low  rates  of  pay  rather  than  on  the  benefit 
to  the  teachers  of  receiving  more  money.  Only 
8  per  cent  of  tiie  teachers  in  rural  schools  of 
61  counties  of  the  state  receive  more  than 
$100  a  month  in  1919.  In  1920,  60  per  cent 
of  such  teachers  received  $100  or  more  a 
month.  Teachers  in  Milwaukee  have  received 
an  increase  of  48  x>er  cent,  amounting  to  an 
increase  of  $1,213,777  in  the  school  buc(get  for 
1920-21.  In  63  other  cities  of  the  state  teach- 
ers have  received  increases  averaging  81  per 
oent  and  adding  $1,321,174  to  the  pay  rolls. 
The  salaries  of  members  of  the  faculties  of 
state  institutions  have  increased  an  average 
of  a'bout  25  per  cent 

.    The  American  Association  of  Collie  News 
Bureaus  and  the  American  Association  of  the 


Teachers  of  Journalism  will  join  in  the  annual 
convention  at  St  Louis,  on  December  28,  29 
and  80. 


DISCUSSION    AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

vox    POPULI,   vox    COLLBQII? 

The  cheerful  "  hello  "  that  greeted  me  from 
the  other  side  of  the  street  emanated  from  the 
professor  of  philosophy.  He  had  a  bottle  of 
milk  in  each  hand,  and  a  coil  of  galvanized 
wire  was  thrown  jauntily  over  one  shoulder 
and  brought  around  under  the  arm  on  the 
other  eide  after  the  fashion  of  the  sash  worn 
by  memibers  of  secret  orders  when  on  parade. 

It  was  evident  that  he  would  not  fail  to  no- 
tice the  disgruntled  look  on  my  face — ^few  did. 
In  the  past  year  or  two  it  had  become  almost 
chronic.  So  I  anticipated  his  question  and 
said,  ^'Now  don't  ask  me  why  the  heathen 
rage  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing,  for 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do."  The  professor  of 
philosophy  grinned. 

At  the  faculty  meeting  a  few  days  before,  a 
request  had  been  made  for  the  authorization 
of  a  new  course,  carrying  four  hours  credit 
toward  the  A.B.  degree,  to  be  known,  let  us 
say,  as  "  The  Practical  and  Artistic  Use  of  the 
Sewing  Machine  " ;  a  course  that  was  described 
as  containing,  among  other  things,  '' a  de- 
tailed study"  of; 

(a)  the  method  of  adjusting  the  belt  to  the 
machine  head  and  its  connection  with 
the  motor  (if  a  motor  is  used); 
(&)  lubrication; 

(1)  why  lubricate,    (2)   when  lubri- 
cate^   (3)    how   lubricate,    (4) 
best  lubricating  oils,  etc. 
(c)  winding  the  bobbin; 
id)  its  adjustment  to  the  shuttle; 
(e)  threading  the  needle; 
(/)  the  regulation  of  the  stitch  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  tread; 
(g)  running  a  simple  seam; 
(h)  henmiing,  tucking,  etc. 

After  all,  this  may  not  be  the  particular 
course  that  roused  my  ire  most  The  incident 
occurred  a  year  ago  and  my  memory  may  have 
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played  me  false.  The  argument  presented  in 
favor  of  the  course,  however,  and  of  academic 
credit  therefor,  was  the  popular  demand  for 
practical  education  and  the  growing  insistence 
on  the  part  of  parents  that  the  college  relieve 
them  of  the  burden  of  imparting  this  practical 
education  at  home. 

In  our  faculty  I  am  regarded  as  an  aca- 
demic heathen,  a  dweller  on  the  heath  so  re- 
mote from  the  modem  enlightenment  as  to 
have  remained  wholly  and  hopelessly  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  new  educational  faith. 
So,  being  a  heathen,  I  raged  and  averred  that 
the  people  were  imagining  a  vain  thing. 

''  The  people  do  imagine  a  vain  thing,"  said 
the  professor  of  philosophy,  "  and  the  basis  of 
their  imaginings  is  a  fundamental  misconcep- 
tion of  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  college.  They 
regard  it  as  a  business  institution.  Unfortu- 
nately the  general  public  is  familiar  with  only 
one  form  of  corporate  enterprise,  the  corpora- 
tion organized  for  financial  proflt  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  popular  mind  should  create 
an  analogy  between  the  college  and  these 
purely  business  enterprises." 

The  professor  of  philosophy  passed  on,  his 
two  milk  bottles  grasped  about  the  neck,  his 
coil  of  garden  wire  clanking  like  a  saber  at  his 
side. 

I  pondered  over  my  colleague's  observation. 
Is  the  public  right?  Should  the  college  cur- 
riculum, like  the  British  constitution,  be  im- 
mediately responsive  to  the  popular  will  ?  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  then,  the  college  should 
follow,  rather  than  lead,  popular  educational 
opinion. 

Now  I  was,  and  am,  ready  to  admit  that  the 
newspaper  justifies  its  selection  of  the  news 
and  its  method  of  presenting  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  giving  the  public  the  sort  of  thing 
it  wants  and  giving  it  in  the  form  desired. 

The  policy  of  the  theater,  too,  has  been  to 
cater  to  the  popular  taste  rather  than  to  direct 
the  popular  taste.  To  be  sure  the  theater  may 
have  misconceived  its  own  business  and  it  may 
be  the  result  of  this  misconception  that  it  now 
sees  itself  so  largely  superceded  by  the  movie 
show,  whose  resiwnsiveness  and  adaptability 
are  so  much  greater  than  its  own  that  it  finds 


successful  competition  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. Is  the  surmise  unwarranted,  I  pond^ed, 
that  if  the  theater  had  directed  its  effort 
toward  guiding  the  public  taste  instead  of 
following  it  a  clientele  might  have  been  cre- 
ated which  the  movie  show  would  not  now 
satisfy? 

Obviously,  I  pondered,  the  purpose  of  a  de- 
partment store  is  to  supply,  for  financial  profit, 
certain  wants  of  the  public  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  it  interprets  these  wants  deter- 
mines its  success  as  a  business  enterprise^  It 
accordingly  studies  the  existing  and  potential 
wants  of  the  public  and  endeavors  to  supply 
these  wants.  The  public,  on  its  part,  finds 
convenient  t^e  possibility  of  satisfying  most 
of  its  varied  mercantile  needs  in  a  single  es- 
tablishment 

But,  after  all,  is  the  college  analogous  to  the 
newspaper,  the  popular  conception  of  the  the- 
ater, and  the  department  store?  Has  the  pub- 
lic the  right  to  ask  that  all  its  varied  educa- 
tional needs  should  be  supplied  by  one  and  &e 
same  institution?  May  the  boy,  whose  ambi- 
tion is  to  become  an  expert  plumber,  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  his  needs  provided  for  in 
the  college  curriculum?  Should  the  grirl  who 
is  to  become  a  skilled  dressmaker,  or  the  stage- 
struck  girl  who  yearns  for  a  career  bdiind  the 
footlights  or  as  a  movie  star  be  turned  away 
from  the  university  in  disappointment  and 
bitterness  of  spirit?  Shall  garage  proprietors, 
interior  decorators  and  hotel  chefs  complain 
of  difficulty  in  finding  people  adequately 
equipped  for  the  positions  they  have  to  offer 
and  meet  no  sympathetic  response  from  the 
university? 

Upon  the  answer  to  the  question, ''  Does  the 
success  with  which  the  college  fulfills  its  pur- 
pose depend  on  the  success  with  which  it  intei^ 
prets  and  supplies  popular  ediicational  wantsf 
rests  our  justification  for  substituting  manual 
training  for  mathematics,  cookery  for  litera- 
ture, esthetic  dancing  for  economics;  for  there 
can  ibe  no  doubt  as  to  the  relative  demand  for 
these  subjects. 

\  Courses  in  "  art,"  to  meet  popular  approval, 
must  produce  results  that  are  marketable—to 
the     popular     magazines.       Thoroughgoing 
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courses  in  the  history  and  development  of  art 
£nd  few  to  elect  them;  they  take  the  student 
too  far  afield — and  away  from  America.  So, 
too,  those  ^'courses"  in  music  which  consist 
in  memhership  in  the  college  glee  club  or  band 
— and  give  credit  toward  the  A.B.  degree — 
find  registrants  in  considerable  numbers^  as 
do  ako  the  technical  courses  whose  aim  is  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  execute  a  Sousa  march  vi 
et  armis  or  to  sing  a  Carrie  Jacobs-Bond  com- 
position without  alienating  old  friendships. 
But  profoundly  enlightening  courses  in  the 
history  and  development  of  music,  when 
offered,  often  go  begging.  Here  again  the 
student  is  carried  too  far  away  from  home, 
and  the  practical  The  courses  in  journalism 
that  are  most  popular  are  not  those  whose  ob- 
ject is  the  cultivation  of  a  newspaper  style  like 
that  of  Horace  Greeley  or  of  Charles  A.  Dana 
but  those  that  are  permeated  with  the  pep  of 
(George  Ade  and  Walt  Mason. 

On  an  early  autumn  day  many  years  ago  I 
was  toiling  up  a  hill  of  the  Westerwald  in 
western  Germany.  At  its  summit  stands  a 
monimoLent  which  the  Germans  had  given  Na- 
poleon in  permission  to  erect  to  the  memory 
of  Marceau,  on  the  spot  where  this  gallant 
young  French  general  had  fallen  in  the  fight 
of  Altenkirohen.  On  the  way  I  met  a  man,  a 
woman  and  a  calf.  The  calf  was  leading  the 
way  (and  the  woman)  down  the  hill.  (Close 
observes  of  bovine  characteristics  have  noted 
that  when  the  calf  leads  it  usually  is  down 
hill.)  The  man  was  walking  leisurely  behind 
with  a  long  stick  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe  of 
about  the  same  length  in  his  mouth.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  determine  the  purpose  of  the 
stick  as  neither  the  calf  nor  the  woman  seemed 
to  need  any  uiging.  The  calf  was  attached  to 
the  woman  by  a  long  rope  and  the  woman 
seemed  to  be  attached  to  the  calf  for  she  was 
making  strenuous  efForts  to  prevent  a  separa- 
tion of  comx>any.  The  calf  was  lusty  and 
sportive;  the  woman  was  young  and  buxom. 
If  she  had  been  walking  to  market  with  a 
basket  of  vegetables  on  her  head  she  would 
have  possessed  a  certain  dignity  and  grace.  In 
the  wake  of  the  eaU  she  was  strikingly  lacking 
in  both. 


The  question  which  the  incident  suggests  is 
obvious;  "  Should  the  college  lead  the  calf  or 
should  the  calf  lead  the  college  f" 

T.  W.  Todd 

WasBBXTBN  COIiLKGl, 

ToPEKA,  Kansas 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  THE  COST  OP 
LIVING 

At  the  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  held  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  on  December  3,  1920, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  and,-  in 
accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  association,  a 
copy  is  forwarded  to  you: 

Sesolved,  that  the  New  England  Assoeiatlon  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  fichools  favor,  so  far  as 
practicable, 

1.  The  adjustment  of  teachers'  salaries,  at  least 
to  their  pre-war  purchasing  power. 

2.  Their  periodic  adjustment  thereafter — ^up  or 
down — on  the  basis  of  an  index  number  of  the 
cost  of  living,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  coin- 
cident adjustments  on  the  basis  of  other  factors 
such  as  seniority,  experience,  general  merit,  etc. 

3.  The  investigation  by  Congress  of  plans  for 
stabilisEing  the  dollar  in  purchasing!  power. 

Walter  Balloi^  Jacobs, 
Secretarp 
December  15,  1920 


QUOTATIONS 

NEW  YORK'S    EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTUNITY 

A  BUSINESS  that  oosts  $100,000,000  a  year  to 
run,  keeps  60,000  employees  on  its  staff,  and 
handles  close  to  2,000,000  human  beings  every 
day — ^this  is  the  New  York  State  educational 
system,  viewed  only  in  its  most  obvious  ex- 
ternals. The  supervision  of  any  enterprise  of 
this  size,  regardless  of  its  character,  would 
call  for  administrative  ability  of  the  highest 
order.  When  it  is  also  considered  that  the 
enterprise  is  one  which  deals  with  nothing 
less  than  the  educating  of  the  future  citizens 
of  the  state,  there  will  be  few  to  quarrel  with 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  their  determination  to  make  the 
widest  possible  search  for  a  worthy  successor 
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to  John  H.  Finley  as  State  Oommissioner  of 
Education. 

There  must  be  no  politica  in  the  new  ai^ 
pointment  New  Tork  and  other  states  have 
made  too  great  advances  in  recent  years  as  a 
result  of  non-political,  professional  leadership 
in  education  to  have  any  backward  steps  taken 
now.  "No  mere  local  pride  should  prevent  the 
selection  of  the  best  man  for  the  iwsition. 
We  do  not  presume  to  tell  the  Regents  who 
the  new  commissioner  should  be.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  Eegents  to  select  the  right  man. 
Some  of  those  who  might  be  available  are 
described  on  the  Education  Page  of  to-day's 
Evening  Post  Another  list,  interesting  in  its 
agreement  at  many  points  with  that  suggested 
by  the  Post,  is  issued  by  the  Public  Education 
Association.  Neither  of  these  lists  exhausts 
the  possibilities.  But  they  do  indicate  the 
caliber  of  man  needed. 

Haste  in  making  the  selection  is  not  essen- 
tial. The  gravest  issues  in  education,  as  in 
everything  else,  are  before  us  in  the  next  few 
years.  The  man  who  is  finally  selected  to  head 
New  York  State's  school  system  must  be  one 
who  can  not  only  administer  the  enormously 
important  educational  machine,  but  can  rise 
above  the  mere  machinery  of  his  job  to  lead 
the  people  on  to  better  things  in  education. 

Educational  advance  in  the  next  few  years 
in  New  York  State  will  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  qualities  of  educational  leader- 
ship. It  has  always  been  so  in  American 
education.  The  schools  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  progressed  for  years  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Bar- 
nard. Writers  of  educational  history  have  at- 
tributed the  early  educational  emergence  of 
states  like  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania  to  the  educational  statesmanship 
of  John  D.  Pierce,  Newton  Bateman,  Caleb 
Mills  and  J.  P.  Wichersham;  and  in  our  own 
decade  New  Jers^  has  lifted  her  schools  from 
a  rather  low  place  to  the  very  topmost  round 
through  the  work  of  Calvin  Kendall.  It  is 
both  a  responsibility  and  an  opportunity  that 
American  democracy  has  afforded  to  men  like 
these,  not  only  to  organize  and  administer  the 
schools  of  a  state,  but  to  "stir  their  fellow 


men  to  a  realization  of  the  dependence  of  & 
democratic  commonwealth  upon  the  educalaon 
of  its  citizens." 

The  prc^lems  of  education  for  to-day  and 
to-morrow  in  America  are  as  grave  as  those 
of  an  earlier  day.  The  financial  situation  has 
not  been  so  critical  since  the  decade  following 
the  Civil  War,  when  all  over  the  oountiy 
teachers'  salaries  were  reduced,  school  terms 
were  shortened,  and  the  proportion  of  childreo 
of  school  age  attending  school  stood  still.  The 
public  will  not  sacrifice  the  children's  future 
as  it  did  in  many  parts  of  America  in  those 
lean  years  of  the  70s,  but  even  to  hold  our 
own  is  going  to  be  a  terrific  burden.  New 
York  City's  $28,000,000  deficit  for  schools  is 
symptomatic  of  conditions  everywhere.  New 
sources  of  school  revenue  will  have  to  be 
tapped,  economies  in  school  organization  will 
need  to  be  studied,  and  a  whole  series  of 
separate  problems  in  school  financing'  wiU 
have  to  be  solved  if  we  are  to  preserve  what 
we  have  won  in  education. 

But  the  public  will  not  be  satisfied  if  we 
merely  hold  our  own.  New  York  has 
awakened  to  the  need  of  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunities.  They  resolve  to  give  the 
country  boy  and  girl  as  good  a  teacher,  as 
well  equipped  a  school,  and  as  adequate  a 
schooling  as  the  city  boy  and  girl  is  one  that 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  A  high-school 
education  within  the  reach  of  every  boy 
and  girl  seems  a  sufficiently  modest  standard; 
yet  in  practise  New  York  State  does  not  pro^ 
vide  such  a  standard,  as  the  approaching-  sur- 
vey of  rural  schools  will  doubtless  make  dear. 
The  State  Commissioner  of  Education  who 
will  make  genuine  progress  in  solving  the 
rural  school  problem  under  present  economic 
conditions  will  have  to  be  an  educational 
leader  who  can  combine  fearlessness  and  tact 
to  a  remarkable  degree. 

By  repeated  acts  the  State  of  New  York  has 
determined  upon  adequate  schooling,  not  only 
for  her  boys  and  girls,  but  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  come  from  other  lands  and 
need  help  in  understanding  the  language  and 
institutions  of  America.  With  due  allowance 
for  the  errors  and  misdeeds  that  have  char 
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acterized  certain  forms  of  **  Americanization,*' 
there  is  a  oonBtnictive  program  here  that  New 
York  does  well  to  pride  herself  upon.  It  will 
be  a  wise  and  skilful  head  of  the  state's  school 
^stem  who  can  direct  this  movement  along 
its  proper  channel. 

There  are  other  imxx)rtant  movements  in 
education  in  which  New  York  should  take  the 
lead.  Junior  high  schools,  continuation  train- 
ing, health  education — in  each  of  these  the 
state  has  made  notable  beginnings  that  need 
to  be  carried  out  as  part  of  a  straighlrforward 
program.  There  are  already  signs  of  weaken- 
ing in  certain  parts  of  this  program.  It  costs 
money  to  have  trained  teachers  for  all  chil- 
dren; it  takes  infinite  pains  to  have  schools 
so  good  that  every  boy  and  girl  will  want  to 
attend;  it  requires  patience  and  other  quali- 
ties to  build  a  rural  civilization  in  the  midst 
of  a  commonwealth  made  up  largely  of  cities. 
In  short,  it  takes  educational  statesmanship  of 
a  high  order  to  see  all  the  needs  of  a  great 
commonwealth,  to  try  to  plan  ahead  to  the  end 
that  the  next  generation  of  citizens  shall  be 
better  able  to  handle  these  needs,  and  to  per- 
suade the  present  generation  to  share  suffi- 
ciently in  the  vision  of  the  future  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  now.  This  is  the  task  of 
the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  it  is  a  task  that  is  as  great  as  any 
in  the  world. — New  York  Evening  Post, 


UNIVERSITY  COMMISSIONS  AT  THB 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

To  replace  the  university  congregation, 
which  was  established  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees  in  June,  1896,  and 
which  has  long  ceased  to  function,  the  board 
of  trustees  has  established  fourteen  imiversity 
commissions.  The  congregation  was  a  large 
body  comprising  all  officers  of  administration 
and  instructors  above  the  rank  of  associate, 
all  doctors  of  philosophy  of  the  university,  offi- 
cers in  affiliated  colleges  when  elected  by  the 
congregation,  and  representatives  of  the  doc- 
tors and  bachelors  of  law,  bachelors  of  divinity, 
masters  and  bachelors  of  arts,  literature  and 
science.  This  large  body  was  to  consider  sub- 
jects referred  to  it  and  to  make  recommenda- 


tions to  governing  bodies.  It  had  the  power 
to  interpose  a  temporary  veto  of  an  action  of 
the  faculty.  The  quarterly  congregation 
dinner  through  lack  of  interest  became  an 
annual  dinner.  Even  this  was  not  well  at- 
tended. Soon  the  congr^ation  ceased  to  func- 
tion. 

The  congregation,  however,  had  one  responsi- 
bility that  as  Dr.  Ooodspeed  has  pointed  out 
in  his  "  History "  may  become  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  the  university. 

As  long  as  things  go  well  the  congregation  may 
be  said  to  have  no  f onctions.  .  .  .  But  if  the  time 
ever  eomes  when  things  go  wrong,  when  the  ''gov- 
erning bodies"  fail  to  guide  the  policies  of  the  in- 
stitution wisely,  the  congregation  can  make  its 
voice  heard.  True,  it  can  only  recommend.  But 
it  will  represent  such  a  constituency  that  its  well- 
considered  recommendations  urged  and  perhaps  in- 
sisted on,  with  the  university  and  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred thousand  alumni  behind  them,  would  reach  a 
governing  body  with  something  very  like  author- 
ity. This,  it  is  true,  is  a  far  cry;  perhaps  a  very 
remote  possibility.  It  is,  however,  the  one  thing 
that  may  make  the  institution  of  the  congregation 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

On  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the 
university  the  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees at  a  meeting  October  14,  1919,  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
creating  a  body  to  take  the  place  of  the  uni- 
versity congregation.  This  committee  com- 
prised Harold  H.  Swift,  chairman,  T.  £. 
Donnelley  and  C.  W.  Oikey.  This  committee 
reported  at  the  June  meeting,  1920,  and  at  the 
meeting  July  13,  the  board  adopted  a  plan  for 
university  commissions.  Feeling  that  one  of 
the  primary  needs  of  the  university  is  a  more 
active  participation  in  its  affairs  by  the  alumni 
and  the  development  among  them  of  a  keener 
sense  of  responsibility  for  its  well-being,  be- 
lieving also  that  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
university  points  of  contact  between  the  trus- 
tees and  the  members  of  the  faculties  need  to 
be  multiplied  in  order  that  each  may  better 
understand  the  point  of  view  and  purpose  of 
the  other,  confident,  moreover,  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  university  must  depend  to 
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no  small  degree  upon  its  success  in  enlisting 
the  intelligent  interest  of  leading  citizens  of 
Chicago  and  the  Central  West  who  do  not 
l)appen  to  be  among  its  alumni  and  trustees, 
the  committee  briefly  formulated  the  objects 
of  the  commissions  as  follows:  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  University  of  Chicago  by  (1) 
fostering  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
alumni  and  the  university;  (2)  developing  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  faculties  and 
board  of  trustees;  (3)  developing  more  actively 
the  interest  of  representative  Chicagoans  in 
the  university. 

.  The  duty  of  each  commission  is  to  study  the 
work  of  its  school  or  group  and  from  time  to 
time  to  make  suggestions  to  the  board  of 
trustees  as  to  the  manner  and  means  of  im- 
proving the  work  of  the  schools  or  group. 
These  suggestions  are  to  be  sent  to  the  board 
of  trustees  through  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity who  shall  transmit  them  to  the  board 
with  his  recommendations. 

There  will  be  fourteen  university  commis- 
'  sionSy  one  for  each  of  the  centers  of  interest  in 
the  university  life:  The  Law  School,  The 
Medical  School,  The  Graduate  Medical  School, 
The  Divinity  School,  The  School  of  Educa- 
tion, The  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, The  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature  and 
Science,  Women's  Interests,  Historical  Group 
(Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  His- 
tory, Sociology  and  Anthropology),  Modem 
Language  Group,  Classical  Language  Group, 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  Geol- 
ogy and  Geography,  Biological  Group  (Zool- 
ogy, Anatomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology, 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology).  Of  each  of  these 
commissions  the  president  of  the  university  is 
ex-officio  member.  On  each  commission  there 
will  be  two  alumni,  one  of  whom  is  to  be 
elected  by  the  alumni  council,  the  other  to  be 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  on  recommendation  of  the  president 
,of  the  university;  two  or  more  residents  of 
Chicago  or  vicinity  not  connected  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity  with  the  university  who  will  be 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  upon  recommendation  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university;  two  members  of  the 


faculty  who,  whenever  practicable^  will  be 
heads  of  departments  or  deans  closely  assod- 
ated  with  given  departments  and  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  trustees  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  president  of  the  university; 
one  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  an 
alternate  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees.  It  is  to  i>e  noted 
that  when  one  commission  is  ai^[>ointed  for 
two  departments  one  facul^  member  of  the 
Qommission  shall  be  appointed  from  each  de- 
partment. If  the  group  is  composed  of  more 
than  two  departments  then  one  member  shall 
be  added  from  the  faculty  to  represent  each 
additional  department.  The  term  of  office  is  to 
be  two  years.  One  half  of  the  membership  im- 
mediately to  be  appointed  wiU  be  named  for 
one  year. 

.  Each  commission  is  to  meet  at  least  once 
each  quarter  excepting  during  the  summer 
quarter,  and  at  least  one  meeting  each  year 
is  to  be  with  the  teaching  force  of  all  depart- 
ments of  groups  represented.  There  is  to  be  at 
least  one  joint  meeting  of  all  the  commissions 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university 
during  the  spring  quarter  of  each  year.  Spe- 
cial meetings  may  be  called  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  commissions  or  upon  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  commissions.  At  these  meetings 
the  work  of  the  group  is  to  be  considered  from 
all  points  of  view  represented.  Suggestions 
for  improvements  may  be  made  at  any  time 
by  the  commission  to  the  board  of  trustees 
through  the  president  of  the  university. 

A  further  effort  of  the  members  of  the  board 
pf  trustees  to  come  into  closer  contact  with 
the  members  of  the  faculties  appears  in  a  new 
by-law  of  the  board  of  trustees  establishing  an 
annual  dinner  in  honor  of  members  of  the 
faculties.  The  first  of  these  was  held  October 
4,  1920,  taking  the  place  of  the  usual  faculty 
dinner. 

The  establishment  of  the  university  commis- 
sions affords  an  interestiug  device  for  con- 
structive criticism  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
university  organism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  commissions  will  perform  a  real  s^vioe  in 
improving  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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EVIDENCE 

of  the  up-to-dateness  of  the  Revised  Brigham 
and  McFarlane's  Essentials  of  Geography  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  latest  printing  includes  the 

1920  Census  Figures 

These  new  books  contain  the  latest  facts  and  information  and 
are  fully  up  to  date.  The  important  geographical,  commercial,  and 
industrial  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  in  1920  are  shown 
graphically  by  new  maps,  new  pictures  and  new  text.  The  new 
illustrations  show  the  present  existing  conditions  of  life  in  countries 
made  prominent  by  the  War. 

The  territorial  changes  wrought  by  the  World  War,  the  loca- 
tion, boundaries  and  character  of  the  new  countries  established  by 
the  Peace  Treaties,  the  geographical  effects  on  the  older  countries, 
the  readjustments  of  industrial  and  trade  conditions,  all  these  are 
presented  with  great  clearness  in  the  new  Brigham  and  McFariane 
Geographies. 

BRIGHAM  AND  McFARLANE'S 

Essentials  of  Geography 

A  TWO-BOOK  AND  POUR-BOOK  EDITION 

WITH  SPECIAL  STATE  SUPPLEMENTS 


American  Book  Company 

New  York  Ginciimati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 
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New  Blakiston  Botanies 

Textbook  of  Pastoral  and 
Agricultural  Botany 

For  the  study  of  the  Useful  and  Injurious  Plants  of  Country  and  Farm 

r^  WILL  APPEAL  TO  ALL  who  want  to  know  something  oonoeming  the  botany 
of  economic  plants  of  interest  in  agricultural,  pastoral,  or  professional  work.     The 
chapters  end  with  laboratory  work  and  methods  of  utilizing  the  illustrative  material 
which  accompanies  each  subject.     Bibliographies. 

By  John  W.  BLa.B8HBERGER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

With  121  Illustrations.     Cloth,  p.00  Postpaid 


Heredity  and  Evolution  in 

Plants 

A  CONCISE,  WELL-ILLUSTRATED  TEXTBOOK  AND  GUIDE  for  begin- 
ning students  and  more  general  readers.     Chapters  are:  Life  History  of  a  Fern; 
Fundamental  Principles;   Heredity;  Experimental  Study;    Evolution;  Darwin- 
ism; Experimental  Evolution;  Evolution  of  Plants;  Geographical  Distribution;  Paleo- 
botany; Great  Groups  of  Plants;  Bibliography,  etc 

By  C.  Stuart  Gager,  Director,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 

113  Illustrations.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.25  Postpaid 


P.  Blakiston^s  Son  &  Co.,  PubMcts,  Philadelphia 
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OPnC  PROJECTION 

Priadptofl,  iottallation  And  use  of  the  Mag-o  Lantam,  Opaqus 
lABtem.  Projeotion  Microsoope  and  Moving  Pietun  Madiina; 
700  pages.  400  figs.     By  Snioii  Hbnbt  Oacu,  BB.,  aod 
Hamn  Pbslm  Oacu.  Ph.D.    Postpaid,  $3i)0. 
THE  COIiSTOCK  PUBLISHING  CO^  Ithaca.  W  Y. 

BIOLOGICAL  MATERIAL 

for 

~  EXHIBITION  AND  DISSECTION 

SmntI  for  imw  ^iem  tUi  Ham 

H.  EDW.  HUBERT 

3616  MalpoiiiMM  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Warlne  Biological  Laboratory 

WOODS  HOLE,  MASS. 

BIclogloal  Material 

1.  ToologT  Pteserfed  material  of  all  tnw  of  aaimale  fey 
dast  voiit  and  for  tba  muaeam. 

a.  Embtyolecy.  Btages  of  some  InTertebzatos,  fldies  (in- 
efaidlng  Aoanthlas,  Amla  and  Lepidosteos),  Amphibia,  and 


.   S.    Botany.    Preserred  material. of  Algae,  Fongl,  LlTer- 
woits,  Mosses,  Fena  and  Seed  Plants. 
'  4.    Mlorosooiia  alidea  in  Baeteriology,  Boteay  and  Zoolegr. 
S.    Ltfo  HIstorlM,  Germination  Stndiea.  and  Natazal  Hi» 
lory  Gfonpa.    Catelognes  ftunished  on  applioation  to 

QKORQK  M.  GRAY,  Ourator 
Woocie  Hole*  Mass. 


Just  Published 

ELEMENTARY  ECONOMICS 

By  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Piofenor 
of  Economics  at  Harvard  University 

A  complete  high-school  course  in 
economics.  Each  chapter  is  simple 
and  concise,  giving  a  thorough 
but  brief  treatment  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  with  the  result 
that  the  pupil  is  not  confused  by 
the  unnecessary  use  of  technical 
terms.  Chapters  on  sociology 
and  civics  not  usually  falling 
within  the  scope  of  economics  are 
included. 

QINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Av«.  New  York 


No.  <8B.  Binocular  Microtcope  equip- 
ped with  paired  oculan  lox  andlSz,  paired 
objectives  ^Smn  and  aamm,  complete 

in  cabinet $z45oo 

DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 
"niMEDIATB  SHIPMENT" 


SP£NCER  CONVERTIBLE 
BINOCULAR  MICROSCOPE 

No.  58 

Convertible: 

For  examining  large  objects  on  a  table. 
For  examining  vertical  surfaces. 
For  examining  high  objects. 

Advantages: 

Inclination  joint. 

Stage  removable. 

Adjustable  arm  covering  entire  stage. 

Accommodation  for  pupillary  distance. 

Mirror  adjustable  in  all  directions. 

Patented  solid  objective  mount. 

Automatic  shutter  cutting' off  light  to  either  eye. 

Long  range  of  upward  and  downward  movement. 

Adaptability,  Usability  and  Efficiency  at 
Its  Best 


SPENCER  LENS  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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IS  stronger  man   tnat  ot    tne  spoken 
word.    But  combine  the  two  in  audi- 
torium, classroom  or  laboratory  and  you  create  impressions  that 
indelibly  stamp  themselves  in  the  minds  of  your  hearers. 

Appreciation  of  this  truism  in  education  is  responsible  for  an 
increasing  installation  of  the 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  BALOPTICON 

The  Perfect  Stereopticon 

in  various  institutions  of  learning.  Models  are  made  for 
showing  either  lantern  slides  or  opaque  objects,  or  both — 
photo  prints,  postcards,  specimens,  maps,  illustrations,  etc. 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  ©• 

552  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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